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The  present  age  may  be  considered  an  epoch  of  transition  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  kingdom  of  God;  and,  as  such,  it  is  fiill  of  signs.  Among 
the  most  striking  of  them,  is  a  greater  zeal  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  and 
the  Bible  through  all  nations,  combining  many  and  Tarious  agencies  for 
that  work ;  as  well  as  a  closer  union  among  all  earnest  Christians,  seekers 
of  salvation  and  truth,  of  all  lands,  however  widely  separated — a  new  Ca- 
tholic Church,  which,  amid  all  the  diversity  of  outward  ecclesiastical 
forms,  is  preparing  that  unity  of  the  spirit  which  has  Christ  for  its  founda- 
tion. Especially  is  it  matter  of  rejoicing  to  see  a  growing  spirit  of  fraternal 
union  between  the  Christians  of  the  Old  World  and  those  of  the  New — a 
land  in  which  Christianity  (the  destined  leaven  for  aU  the  elements  of 
humanity,  how  various  soever)  develops  its  activities  under  secular  rela- 
tions so  entirely  novel. 

It  was,  therefore,  very  gratifying  to  me  to  learn  that  Professors  M'CLnr- 
lOOK  and  Blumenthal  h^d  determined  to  put  this  volume,  the  fruit  of  my 
earnest  inquiries,  before  the  transatlantic  Christian  public  in  an  English 
dress.  To  see  a  wider  sphere  of  influence  opened  for  views  which  we  our- 
selves (amid  manifold  struggles,  yet  guided,  we  trust,  by  the  Divine  Spirit) 
have  recognized  as  true,  and  which,  in  our  opinion,  are  fitted  to  make  a 
way  right  on  through  the  warring  contradictions  of  error,  cannot  be  other- 
wise iian  grateful  to  us.  For  truth  is  designed  for  all  men :  he  who 
serves  the  truth,  works  and  strives  for  all  men.  The  Lord  has  given  to 
each  his  own  (Huurisma,  and  with  it  each  must  work  for  all.  What  is  true 
and  good,  then,  is  no  man's  own ;  it  comes  from  the  Father  of  Lights,  the 
Giver  of  every  good  gift,  who  lends  it  to  us  to  be  used  for  aU.  Aid  what 
is  true,  must  prove  itselJF  such  by  bearing  the  test  of  the  general  Christian 
consciousness. 

But  the  pleasiire  with  which  T  write  these  words  is  not  unmingled  with 
anxiety.  To  write  a  history  of  the  greatest  Life  that  has  been  manifested 
upon  earth — that  Life  in  which  the  Divine  glory  irradiated  earthly  exist- 
ence— is  indeed  the  greatest  of  human  tadts.  Yet  the  attempt  is  not 
presumptuous  (as  I  have  said  in  the  pre&ce  to  the  German  edition),  if  it 
be  made  upon  the  Gospel  basis :  every  age  witnesses  new  attempts  of  the 
kind.  It  is  part  of  the  means  by  which  we  are  to  appropriate  to  ourselves 
this  highest  fife ;  to  become  more  and  more  intimate  with  it ;  to  bring  it 
nearer  and  nearer  to  ourselves.  Every  peculiar  age  will  feel  itself  com- 
pelled anew  to  take  this  Divine  Life  to  itself  through  its  own  study  of  it, 
by  means  of  science,  animated  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  to  gain  a  closer  living 
'  intimacy  with  it,  by  copying  it.  To  eat  His'  flesh  and  drink  His  blood  (in 
the  spiritual  sense)  is  indeed  the  way  to  this  intimacy ;  but  science  also  has 
its  part  to  do,  and  this  work  is  its  highest  dignity.    But  yet,  in  view  of 
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the  grandeur  and  importance  of  this  greatest  of  tasks,  in  riew  of  the  diffi- 
oultiea  that  environ  it,  and  our  own  incapacity  to  execute  it  adequately, 
we  cannot  see  our  work  diffused  into  wider  and  more  distant  circles,  with- 
out fear  and  trembling.  We  are  fclly  conscious  of  the  dimness  that  sur- 
rounds us,  growing  out  of  the  errors  and  defects  of  an  age  just  freeing 
itself  from  a  distracting  infidelity.  May  we  soon  receive  a  new  outpouring 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  again  bestowing  tongues  of  fire,  so  that  the  Lord's 
groat  works  may  be  more  worthily  praised ! 

I  have  another,  and  a  peculiar  source  of  anxiety.  This  book  has  arisen 
(and  it  bears  the  marks  of  its  origin)  amid  the  intellectual  struggles  which 
yet  agitate  Germany,  and  constitute  a  preparatory  crisis  for  the  future. 
Those  who  are  imacquainted  with  those  struggles  may,  perhaps,  take 
offence  at  finding  not  only  many  things  in  the  book  hard  to  understand, 
but  also  views  at  variance  with  old  opinions  in  other  countries  yet  undis- 
turbed. The  English  churches  (even  those  of  the  United  States,  where 
everything  moves  more  freely)  have  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  been  but 
slightly  disturbed  by  conflicting  opinions  of  precisely  the  kind  that  find 
place  afiiong  us.  Had  they  to  deal  with  the  life-qu&stiom  with  which  we 
have  to  do,  they  would  be  otherwise  engaged  than  in  vehement  contro- 
versies about  chi3rch  order  and  other  unessential  points.  It  would  be 
easier,  then,  for  them  to  forget  their  minor  differences,  and  rally  under  the 
one  banner  of  the  Cross  against  the  common  foe.  Perhaps  a  nearer 
acquaintance  with  the  religious  condition  of  other  lands  may  contribute  to 
this  end. 

lam,  notwithstanding,  still  afraid  that  some  readers,  unacquainted  with 
the  progress  of  the  German  mind,  which  has  developed  new  intellectual 
necessities  even  for  those  who  seek  the  truth  believingly,  may  take  offence 
at  some  of  the  sentiments  of  this  book.  Especially  will  this  be  likely  to 
happen  with  those  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  distinguish  what  is 
Divine  from  what  is  human  in  the  Gospel  record;  to  discriminate  its 
immutaHe  essence  from  the  changefiil  forms  in  which  men  have  appre- 
hended it ;  in  a  wordj  with  those  who  exchange  the  Divine  reality  for  the 
firail  support  of  traditional  belie&  and  ancient  harmonies.  I  would  lead 
no  man  into  a  trial  which  he  could  not  endure ;  I  would  willingly  give 
offenee  to  none,  unless,  indeed,  it  were  to  be  a  transitory  offence,  tending 
afterward  to  enlarge  his  Christian  knowledge  and  confirm  his  &ith.  How 
far  this  may  be  the  case,  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  trans- 
atlantic Church  to  be  a  competent  judge.  Nor  would  I,  on  my  own  sole 
responsibility,  have  introduced  this  work  (which  arose,  as  I  have  said 
among  the  struggles  of  our  own  country)  to  a  foreign  public :  this  I  leave 
to  the  esteemed  translators,  hoping  that  their  judgment  of  the  condition  of 
things  there  may  be  well  founded. 

But  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  the  fall  of  the  old  form  of  the  doctrine  of 
Inspiration,  and,  indeed,  of  many  other  doctrinal  prejudices,  will  not  only 
not  involve  the  fall  of  the  essence  of  the  Gospel,  but  will  cause  it  no  detri- 
ment whatever.  Nay,  I  believe  that  it  will  be  more  clearly  and  accurately 
understood ;  that  men  will  be  better  prepared  to  fight  with  and  to  conquer 
that  inrushing  infidelity  against  which  the  weapons  of  the  old  dogmatism 
must  be  powerless  in  amy  land;  and  that  from  such  a  struggle  a  new 
theology,  purified  and  renovated  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  must  arise. 
Everywhere  we  see  the  signs  of  a  new  creation ;  the  Lord  will  build  him- 
self, in  science  as  well  as  in  life,  a  new  tabernacle  in  which  to  dwell  ■  and 
neither  a  stubborn  adherence  to  antiquity,  nor  a  pro&ne  appetite  for 
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novelty,  can  hinder  this  work  of  the  Lord  which  is  now  preparing.  May 
we  never  forget  the  words  of  the  great  apostle,  "  Where  the  Spmt  of  the 
Lard  is,  Oiere  is  Mlerty."  Whatever  in  this  book  rests  upon  that  one 
fmmdainmi  than  which  none  other  can  be  laid,  vrill  bear  all  the  fires  of  the 
time;  let  the  wood,  hay,  and  stubble  which  find  place  in  all  works  of  men, 
be  burned  up. 

Perhaps  lie  impulse*  which  the  American  mind  haa  received  from  the 
profound  Coleridge,  who  (like  Sobleiebmaohek  among  ourselves)  has 
testified  that  Christianity  is  not  so  much  a  definite  system  of  conceptions 
as  a  power  of  life,  may  have  contributed,  and  may  still  farther  contribute, 
to  prepai-e  the  way  for  a  new  tendency  of  scientific  theology  in  your  beloved 
country. 

A.  Neakdbr. 
Berlin,  November  i,  1847. 


TRANSLATORS'  PREFACE. 


The  work,  of  which  an  English  version  is-  presented  in  this  volume, 
appeared  originally  in  1837.  It  has  already  passed  through  four  editions, 
from  the  last  of  whichf  this  translation  has  been  made. 

It  is  well  known  that  Dr.  Neander  has  been  engaged  for  many  years 
in  writing  a  "General  History  of  the  Christian  Eeligion  and  Church," 
and  that  he  has  published  separately  an  account  of  the  "  Planting  and 
Training  of  the  Early  Christian  Church  by  the  Apostles."  He  would 
doubtless  have  felt  himself  constrained,  at  some  period,  to  give  a  history 
of  the  life  and  ministry  of  the  Divine  Founder  of  the  Church ;  and,  indeed, 
he  states  as  much  in  the  prefeoe  to  this  work  (page  xiv.).  The  execution 
of  this  part  of  his  task,  however,  would,  perhaps  have  been  deferred  until 
the  completion  of  his  General  History,  had  not  the  "  signs  of  the  times  " 
urged  him  to  undertake  it  at  once.  Its  immediate  occasion  was  the  pub- 
lication, in  1835,  of  Stbauss's  "Life  of  Christ,"  J  a  work  which,  as  every 
one  knows,  created  a  great  sensation,  not  merely  in  the  theological  ciicles 
of  Germany,  but  also  throughout  Europe.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  state 
and  progress  of  parties  in  Germany  may  be  useful  to  readers  not  &.miliaT 
vpith  the  literatm-e  of  that  country ;  and  we  here  attempt  it,  only  regretting 
our  incapacity  to  give  it  fully  and  accurately. 

Notwithstanding  the  dread  with  which  German  theology  is  regarded  by 
many  English  and  some  American  divines,  it  was  not  in  German  soil  that 
the  first  seeds  of  infidelity  in  modem  times  took  root.  It  was  by  the 
deistical  writers  of  England,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  that  the 
authenticity  of  the  sacred  records  was  first  openly  assailed.     The  attacks 

*  Not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a  one-sided,  partisan  tendency,  as  is  justly  remarked  by 
Professor  Porter,  whose  article  on  "  Coleridge  and  his  American  Disciplea,"  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  for  February,  1847, 1  have  read  with  great  interest. 

t  Das  Leben  Jesu  Christi,  in  seinem  geschichtlichen  Zusammenhange  und  seiner 
geschichtlichen  Entwickelung  dargestellt  von  Dr.  August  Nbander,  vierte  und 
verbesserte  Auflage,  Haraburgr,  bei  Freidrich  Perthes,  1845. 

«  DasLebenJesu,KritischbearbeitetvonDr.DAViD  Friedrich  Strauss.  2  Bde. 
Tubingen,  1835,  4te  Aufi.  1840. 
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of  Toland,  Chubt,  Morgan,  &o.,  were  directed  mainly  against  the  credi- 
bility and  sincerity  of  the  sacred  writers;  and  their  blows  were  aimed, 
avowedly,  against  the  whole  fabric  of  Christianiiy.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  they  failed,  not  merely  in  accomplishing  their  object,  but  in  making 
any  very  strong  or  permanent  impression  on  the  English  niind.  Nor  has 
an  infidelity  of  exactly  the  same  type  ever  obtained  firm  footing  in  Ger- 
many. The  English  Deism,  first  promi4gated  in  the  Wolfenbiittel  frag- 
ments, set  the  German  theologians  at  work  upon  the  canon  of  Scripture, 
and  upon  Biblical  literature  in  general,  with  a  zeal  and  industry  unknown 
before ;  and  many  of  them  pushed  their  inquiries  with  a  freedom  amounting 
to  recklessness ;  but  a  direct  and  absolute  denial  of  the  authority  of  the  ' 
word  of  God  is  a  thing  almost  unknown  among  them.  Still,  professed 
theologians,  of  great  talents  and  learning,  and  holding  high  official  positions, 
adopted  a  theory  (the  so-called  Bationalism)  more  dangerous  than  avowed 
infidelity,  and  succeeded,  for  a  time,  in  diflFusing  its  poison  to  a  painfiil 
extent. 

The  declared  aim  of  the  Ea,tionalists  was  to  interpret  the  Bible  on 
rational  principles;  that  is  to  say,  to  find  nothing  in  it  beyond  the  scope 
of  human  reason.  Not  supposing  its  writers  to  be  impostors,  nor  denying 
the  record  to  be  a  legitimate  source,  in  a  certain  sense,  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, they  sought  to  free  it  of  eveiything  supemaMural ;  deeming  it  to  be, 
not  a  direct  Divine  revelation,  but  a  product  of  the  human  mind,  aided, 
indeed,  by  Divine  Providence,  but  in  no  extraordinary  or  miraculous  way. 
The  mwacles,  therefore,  had  to  be  explained  away ;  and  this  was  done  in 
any  mode  that  the  ingenuity  or  philosophy  of  the  expositor  might  suggest. 
Sometimes,  for  instance,  they  were  no  miracles  at  all,  but  simple,  natural 
facts ;  and  all  the  old  interpreters  had  misunderstood  the  writers.  Some- 
times, again,  the  writers  of  the  sacred  history  misunderstood  the  facts, 
deeming  them  to  be  miraculous  when  they  were  not ;  e.  g.  when  Christ 
"healed  the  sick,"  he  merely  prescribed  for  them,  as  a  kind  physician, 
with  skill  and  success ;  when  he  "  raised  the  dead,"  he  only  restored  men 
from  a  swoon  or  trance;  when  he  "subdued  the  storm,"  there  was  simply 
a  happy  "  coincidence,"  making  a  strong  impression  upon  the  minds  of 
the  disciples;  when  he  fed  the  "five  thousand,"  he  only  set  an  example  oi 
kindness  and  benevolence  which  the  rich  by-standers  eagerly  followed  by 
opening  their  stores  to  feed  the  hungry  multitude,  &c.  &c.  But  even  this 
elastic  exegesis,  when  stretched  to  its  utmost  capacity,  would  not  explain 
every  case :  some  parts  of  the  narratives  were  stubbornly  unyielding,  and 
new  methods  were  demanded.  Eor  men  who  had  gone  so  fer,  it  was  easy 
to  go  farther ;  the  text  itself  was  not  spared ;  this  passage  was  doubtful, 
that  was  corrupt,  a  third  was  spurious.  In  short,  "criticism,"  as  this 
desperate  kind  of  interpretation  was  called,  was  at  last  able  to  make  any- 
thing, and  in  a  fair  way  to  make  nothing,  out  of  the  sacred  records.  But 
still  the  ratiouaHst  agreed  with  the  orthodox  supernaturalist  in  admitting 
that  there  was,  at  bottom,  a  basis  of  substantial  truth  in  the  records ;  and 
asserted  that  his  efforts  only  tended  to  free  the  substantive  verity  from  the 
envelopments  of  fable  or  perversion  with  which  tradition  had  invested  it. 
The  admission  was  a  fatal  one.  The  absurdities  to  which  the  theory  led 
could  not  long  remain  undetected.  It  was  soon  shown,  and  shown  effec- 
tually, that  this  vaunted  criticism  was  no  criticism  at  all ;  that  the  objec- 
tions which  it  offered  to  the  Gospel  history  were  as  old  as  Porphyry,  or, 
at  least,  as  the  English  Deists,  and  had  been  refuted  again  and  again  • 
that  the  errors  of  interpretation  into  which  the  older  expositors  had  felleu 
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might  be  avoided  without  touching  the  truth  and  inspiration  of  the  Evan- 
geUsts ;  and,  in  a  word,  that  there  could  be  no  medium  between  open  infi- 
delity and  the  admission  of  a  supernatural  revelation.  During  the  first 
quarter  of  the  present  century  the  conflict  was  waged  with  ardour  on  both 
sides,  but  with  iacreasing  energy  on  the  side  of  truth ;  and  every  year 
weakened  the  forces  of  rationalism.  StUl,  the  theological  mind  of  Ger- 
many was  to  a  considerable  extent  unsettled:  its  Tholucks  and  Hengsten- 
bergs  stood  strong  for  orthodoxy ;  its  Twesten  and  Nitszch  applied  the 
clearest  logic  to  systematic  theology ;  its  Marheineche  and  Daub  philoso- 
phized religiously ;  its  Bretschneider  and  Hase  upheld  reason  as  the  judge 
of  revelation ;  while  not  a  few  maintained  the  old  rationalism,  though 
with  less  and  less  of  conviction,  or  at  least  of  boldness. 

It  was  at  this  point,  that  Strauss  conceived  the  audacious  idea  of  apply- 
ing the  mythical  theory  to  the  whole  structure  of  the  Evangelical  history. 
All  Germany  has  been  more  or  less  infected  with  the  mytho-mania,  since 
the  new  school  of  archeeologists  have  gone  so  deeply  into  the  heathen 
mythology.  A  TuyihU  omnis  priscorum  homm/um  cum  Mstoria  i/wm  philosO' 
phia  procedit,  says  Heyne :  and  Bauer  asks,  logically  enough,  "if  the  early 
history  of  every  people  is  mythical,  why  not  the  Hebrew  ?"*  The  mere 
application  of  this  theory  to  the  sacred  records  was  by  no  means  original 
with  Strauss:  he  himself  points  out  a  number  of  instances  in  which 
Eichhom,  Gabler,  Yater,  &c.,  had  made  use  of  it.  His  claim  is  to  have 
given  a  completeness  to  the  theory,  or  rather  to  its  application,  which 
former  interpreters  had  not  dreamed  of ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  has 
made  no  halting  work  of  it.  That  Jesus  lived ;  that  he  taught  in  Judea  ; 
that  he  gathered  disciples,  and  so  impressed  them  with  his  life  and  teaching 
as  that  they  believed  him  to  be  the  Messiah ;  this  is  nearly  the  sum  of 
historical  truth  contained  in  the  Evangelists,  according  to  Strauss.  Yet 
he  ascribes  no  fraudulent  designs  to  the  writers ;  his  problem  is,  therefore, 
to  account  for  the  form  in  which  the  narratives  appear ;  and  this  is  the 
place  for  his  theory  to  work.  A  Messiah  was  expected;  certain  notions 
were  attached  to  the  Messianic  character  and  office ;  and  with  these  Christ 
was  invested  by  his  followers.  "Such  and  such'  a  thing  must  happen  to 
Messiah ;  Jesus  was  the  Messiah ;  therefore,  such  and  such  a  thing  must 
have  happened  to  him."  "The  expectation  of  a  Messiah  had  flourished 
in  Israel  long  before  the  time  of  Christ ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  appearance 
it  had  ripened  into  full  bloom;  not  an  indefinite  longing,  either,  but  an 
expectation  defined  by  many  prominent  characteristics.  Moses  had  pro- 
mised (Deut.  xviii.  16)  'a  prophet  like  unto  himself,'  a  passage  applied,  in 
Christ's  time,  to  Messiah  (Acts  iii.  22 ;  vii.  37).  The  Messiah  was  to 
spring  of  David's  line,  and  ascend  his  throne  as  a  second  David  (Matt. 
xxii.  42 ;  Luke  i.  32) ;  and  therefore  he  was  looked  for,  in  Christ's  time, 
to  be  bom  in  the  little  town  of  Bethlehem  (John  vii.  42 ;  Matt.  ii.  5).  In 
the  old  legends,  the  most  wonderful  acts  and  destinies  had  been  attributed 
to  the  prophets :  could  less  be  expected  of  the  Messiah  ?  Must  not  his 
life  be  illustrated  by  the  most  splendid  and  significant  incidents  fi-om  the 
lives  of  the  prophets?  Finally,  the  Messianic  era,  as  a  whole,  was  ex- 
pected to  be  a  period  of  signs  and  wonders.  The  eyes  of  the  blind  were 
to  be  opened;  the  deaf  ears  to  be  unstopped;  the  lame  were  to  leap,  &c. 
(Isa.  XXXV.  &c.).  These  expressions,  part  of  which,  at  least,  were  purely 
figurative,  came  to  be  literally  understood  (Matt.  xi.  5 ;  Luke  vii.  21,  seq.) ; 
and  thus,  even  before  Christ's  appearance,  the  image  of  Messiah  was  con- 

*  Strauss,  i.  \  8. 
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tinually  filling  out  ■with  new  features.  And  thus  many  of  the  legends 
respecting  Jesus  had  not  to  be  newly  invented;  they  existed,  ready-made, 
in  the  Measianio  hopes  of  the  people,  deriyed  chiefly  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  only  needed  to  be  transferred  to  Christ  and  adapted  to  his 
character  and  teachings."* 

These  extracts  contain  the  substance  of  Strauss's  theory ;  his  book  is 
little  more  than  an  application  of  it  to  the  individual  parts  of  the  history 
of  Christ  as  given  in  lie  Evangelists.  A  few  instances  of  his  procedure 
will  suffice.  He  finds  the  key  to  the  imira/yulovjs  conceptum  in  Hatt.  i.  22 : 
"All  this  was  done  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the 
Lord  by  the  prophet,  saying,"+  &c.  "Thebirthof  Jesus,  it  was  said,  must 
correspond  to  this  passage ;  and  what  was  to  be,  they  concluded,  really 
did  occur,  and  so  arose  the  myth."  The  account  of  the  star  of  the  Magians, 
and  of  their  visit  from  the  East,  arose  from  a  similar  application  of  Num- 
bers xxiv.  17;  Psa.  Ixxii.  10 ;  Isa.  Ix.  1-6,  t  &c.  The  temptation  of  Christ 
was  suggested  by  the  trials  of  Job ;  its  separate  features  helped  out  by 
Exod.  xxxiv.  28 ;  Lev.  xvi~.  8,  10 ;  Deut.  ix.  9,  §  &c.  The  Transfiguration 
finds  a  starting-point  in  Exod.  xxxiv.  29-36.11  So  we  might  go  through 
the  book. 

The  appearance  of  the  work,  as  we  have  said,  produced  a  wonderful 
sensation  in  Germany;  greater,  by  far,  than  its  merits  would  seem  to  have 
authorized.  It  was  the  heaviest  blow  that  unbelief  had  ever  struck  against 
Christianity;  and  the  question  was,  what  should  be  done?  The  Prussian 
government  was  disposed  to  utter  its  ban  against  the  book ;  and  many 
evangehcal  theologians  deemed  this  the  proper  course  to  pursue  in  regard 
to  it.  But  Dr.  Neander  deprecated  such  a  procedure  as  calculated  to 
give  the  work  a  spurious  celebrity,  and  as  wearing,  at  least,  the  aspect  of 
a  confession  that  it  was  unanswerable.  He  advised  that  it  ^ould  be  met, 
not  by  authority,  but  by  argument,  believing  that  the  truth  had  nothing 
to  fear  in  such  a  conflict.  His  counsel  prevailed ;  and  the  event  has  shown 
that  he  was  right.  Keplies  to  Strauss  poured  forth  in  a  torrent ;  the  Gos- 
pel histories  were  subjected  to  a  closer  criticism  than  ever ;  and  to-day 
the  public  mind  of  Germany  is  nearer  to  an  orthodox  and  evangelical  view 
of  their  contents  than  it  has  been  for  almost  a  century. 

Besides  the  general  impulse  given  by  Strauss  to  the  study  of  the  Four 
Gospels,  he  has  done  theology  another  good  service.  His  book  has  given 
a  deadly  blow  to  rationalism  properly  so  called.  Its  paltiy  criticism  and 
beggarly  interpretations  of  Scripture  are  nowhere  more  effectually  dis- 
sected than  in  his  investigations  of  the  different  parts  of  the  history  and 
of  the  expositions  that  have  been  given  of  it.  In  a  word,  he  has  driven 
rationalism  out  of  the  field  to  make  way  for  his  myths ;  and  Neander 
Ebrard,  and  others  have  exploded  the  myths ;  so  that  nothing  remains  but 
a  return  to  the  simple,  truthful  interpretations  which,  in  the  main,  are 
given  by  the  evangelical  commentators. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  why  trouble  ourselves  with  controversies  of  this 
kind  here  ?  We  cannot  help  it.  Strauss's  book,  at  first,  could  not  find  a 
respectable  publisher  in  England;  and  a  garbled  trandation,  containing 
its  very  worst  features,  was  put  out  in  a  cheap  form  for  the  million.  The 
same,  or  a  similar  abridgment,  has  been  circulated  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  this  country.  And  within  the  last  year  a  translation  of  the  whole 
work,  from  the  last  German  edition,  has  been  published  in  London  in 
three  handsome  volumes.  That  the  soil  of  many  minds  is  ready  to  receive 
•  Strauss,  1. 5 14.       t  Ibid.  1. 5  29.       «  Ibid.  %  36.       §  Ibid, }  66.       y  Ibid,  j  107. 
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ita  pestilent  doctrines,  both  in  that  country  and  in  our  own,  is  too  sadly 
true  to  he  denied.  The  Westminster  Eeview  for  April,  1847,  contains  an 
article  on  Strauss  and  Parker  which  talks  about  the  Evangelists  in  the 
coolest  strain  of  infidelity  imaginable,  and  refers,  with  obvious  compla- 
cency, to  the  signs  of  "unbelief  or  illumination"  (it  cares  not  which)  that 
are  at  present  so  abundant  in  England. 

To  a  certain  extent,  as  we  have  remarked,  Neander's  Life  of  Christ  has 
a  polemic  aim  against  Strauss.  But  this  is  a  small  part  of  its  merits ; 
indeed,  but  for  the  notes,  an  ordinary  reader  would  not  detect  any  such 
specific  tendency.  It  unfolds  the  life  of  the  Saviour  from  the  record  with 
great  clearness  and  skill :  it  invests  the  outline,  thus  obtained,  with  the 
fresh  coloiu^  of  life,  without  resorting  to  forced  constructions  and  vain 
imaginings ;  and,  above  all,  it  seeks,  with  child-like  humility  and  reve- 
rence, to  learn  and  exhibit  the  mind  of  the  Spirit.  The  characteristic  of 
spirituality,  so  strongly  stamped  upon  all  the  works  of  this  great  writer, 
is  especially  prominent  here.  None,  we  think,  can  read  the  book  without 
becoming  not  merely  better  acquainted  with  the  facia  of  the  life  of  Christ, 
but  more  anxious  than  ever  to  drink  into  its  spirit. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  to  be  concealed  that  Neander  differs  in  his 
views  on  some  points  of  doctrine,  as  well  as  of  interpretation,  from  most 
Evangelical  theologians.  We  wish  to  state  distinctly  that  we  do  not  hold 
ourselves  responsible  for  these  peculiarities  of  opinion.  It  was  at  one 
time  our  purpose  to  append  notes  to  such  passages  as  we  deemed  most 
objectionable ;  but  after  mature  deliberation  this  intention  was  laid  aside. 
It  is  hardly  fair  to  criticise  a  man  in  his  o^vn  pages,  even  if  one  is  able  to 
do  it.  The  general  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  work  cannot,  we  are  sure, 
be  otherwise  than  beneficial,  or  we  should  never  have  attempted  to  trans- 
late it.     Its  specific  errors  can  be  met  and  refiited  elsewhere. 

The  noble  candour  of  Neander  in  the  letter  which  precedes  this  preface 
must  disarm  all  severity.  Let  us  remember,  in  our  judgment  of  what 
may  appear  to  us  even  grave  errors  of  opinion  in  the  book,  that  its  author 
has  fought  for  every  step  of  ground  that  has  been  gained  of  late  years  by 
spiritu^  religion  in  Germany ;  and,  while  we  lament  the  "  dimness  "  whidh 
this  great  man  confesses  with  such  Christian-Bke  humility,  let  us  acknow- 
ledge the  grandeur  of  his  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God,, and  the  earnestness 
of  his  devotion  to  it.  His  starting-point,  and  many  of  his  paths,  are 
different  from  ours ;  it  must,  therefore,  gladden  our  hearts,  and  may,  per- 
haps, confirm  our  &.ith,  to  see  that  he  reaches,  after  all,  the  general  results 
of  Evangelical  theology. 

One  word  for  the  translation.  We  have  tried  to  do  our  best ;  but  we 
feel  that  we  have  7M3t  done  very  well.  It  is  hard  to  translate  German; 
and  of  all  German  that  we  have  tried  to  put  into  intelligible  English, 
Neander's  is  the  hardest.  We  have  not  attempted  a  literal  version  (for 
we  want  the  book  to  be  read) ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  have  we  willingly 
gone  into  mere  paraphrase.  We  have  sought  to  seize  the  sense  of  the 
author,  and  to  express  it  in  our  own  tongue ;  but  none  can  be  better 
assured  than  ourselves  that  we  have  very  often  failed.  Readers  of  the 
original  work  will  see  that  we  have  taken  some  liberties  with  it  which 
demand  explanation.  The  division  of  the  text  into  books,  chapters,  and 
sections  will,  we  hope,  make  the  work  more  intelligible  and  acceptable  to 
English  readers.  In  many  of  the  author's  paraphrases  of  Scripture  pas- 
sages, we  have  substituted  the  words  of  the  Englidi  version,  where  it  could 
be  done  without  affecting  the  sense ;  and  many  passages,  also,  to  which 
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he  had  merely  alluded,  are  quoted  at  length.  A  few  sentences  have  been 
transferred  from  the  text  to  the  notes ;  and  a  few  passages  of  the  notes,  of 
purely  polemical  interest,  which  would  have  needed  explanation  to  put 
them  feirly  before  the  American  public,  have  been  omitted.  In  all  that 
we  have  done,  we  have  endeavoured  to  comply  with  the  spirit  of  Dr. 
Keander's  wishes,  as  kindly  communicated  to  us  by  himselfl 

Jcamairy  S,  1848. 
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Iw  the  Prefiice  to  my  Eepresentation  of  the  C!hristian  Religion  and 
Church  in  the  Apostolic  Age,  I  assigned  my  reasons  for  the  separate  pub- 
lication of  that  work,  and  stated  its  relations  to  my  General  History  of 
the  Church.  It  remained  for  me  to  treat  of  that  which  formed  the  ground 
of  the  manifestation  and  existence  of  the  Apostolical  Church  itself  viz. 
the  Life  and  Ministry  of  the  Divine  Founder  of  the  Church ;  and  I  have, 
moreover,  been  urged  from  many  quarters  to  execute  this  necessary  por- 
tion of  my  work.  I  was  made  to  pause  in  the  former  undertaking  by  the 
lofty  sacredness  of  the  subject  and  its  many  difficulties ;  how  much  more, 
then,  in  the  latter !  But  the  signs  of  the  times  (to  which,  as  a  historian 
of  the  Church,  I  could  not  but  take  heed),  the  uncertainty  of  human 
a^irs,  and  the  opportunity  afforded  by  a  pause  in  my  General  History, 
have  overcome  my  scruples,  and  led  me,  trusting  in  God,  to  go  on  with 
this  work. 

Yet  well  may  he  hesitate  who  undertakes  to  write  the  life  of  Christ  ! 
"Who,  indeed  (as  Hebdeb  finely  answered  Lavater),  could  venture,  after 
John,  to  write  the  life  of  Christ?"*  Who  will  not  agree  with  AifNA 
Mabia  von  SoHtiEMAlllf,  that  such  an  attempt  is  "  to  paint  the  sim  with 
charcoal :  the  life  of  a  Christian  is  the  best  picture  of  the  life  of  Christ  ? " + 

Yet  why  should  not  history  (though  assured  that  its  description  must 
be  fer  behind  the  reality)  occupy  itself  with  the  highest  manifestation  that 
has  appeared  in  humanity — a  manifestation  which  sanctifies,  but  does  not 
Spurn,  the  labours  of  men?  The  artist,  inspired  by  devotion,  paints  a  pic- 
ture of  Christ  without  any  aid  from  history,  merely  from  intuition  of  the 
idea  of  Christ.  But  we  have  the  lineaments  of  the  historical  Christ,  in 
fragments  at  least ;  and  there  is  wanting  only  insight  into  their  connexion 
to  frame  them  into  a  harmonious  whole.  We  feel  the  necessity  of  calling 
up  vividly  before  our  minds,  in  our  own  stage  of  life  and  scientific  pro- 
gress, this  realized  Ideal,  which  belongs  to  all  ages ;  and  at  particular 
epochs  in  the  mutations  of  time  this  necessity  is  always  felt  anew.     The 

*  "  /write  the  life  of  Christ— I?  Never.  The  Evangelists  have  written  It  as  It  can 
and  ought  to  be  written.  Let  us,  however,  not  write  it,  but  become  it ! "  (Beitr&ge 
zui  nSheren  Kenntniss  Lavater's,  von  Ulrich  Hegener:  Leips.  1836.)  May  the  good 
Zttrichers,  who  have  lately  shown  themselves  so  worthy  of  their  sires  in  their  resist- 
ance to  revolutionary  violence  and  their  enthusiasm  for  the  faith  Idogma  Christianum 
dogma  popidare,  Augustin.  opus  imperf.  c.  Julian,  ii.  2),  erect  a  Christian  national 
memorial  by  an  edition,  as  complete  as  possible,  of  Lavater's  correspondence. 

t  Of.  Reinhard,  Plan  Jesu,  1  j  Heubner's  Anm. 
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image  of  CShrist,  not  of  yesterday  nor  to-day,  ever  renews  its  yontl  among 
men,  and,  as  the  world  grows  old,  penetrates  it  with  a  heaven-tending, 
youthful  vigour.  What  Photius  says  of  the  various  ideas  of  Christ  among 
different  nations  may  be  applied  to  different  periods  of  time,  viz.  "that 
each,  by  a  new  representation,  must  make  itself  familiar  with  the  image 
of  Christ."  Obviously,  however,  the  peculiarities  of  different  periods  must 
be  distinguished.  Some  periods  mark  a  new  creation  in  the  Christian 
Church  and  in  humanity,  as  dhread/ij  a/ppea/red;  others,  by  dissolution  and 
crisis,  prepao-e  the  way  for  it.  Our  age  belongs  to  the  latter  class :  we 
stand  between  the  old  world  and  a  new  on©  to  be  called  into  being  by  the 
ever  old  and  ever  new  Gospel.  For  the  fourth  time,  Christianity  is  pre- 
paring a  new  epoch  in  the  life  of  humanity.  Ovr  labours  can  only  be 
preparatory  to  that  new  creation,  when,  after  the  regeneration  of  life  and 
science,  the  great  acts  of  Grod  shall  be  proclaimed  with  new  tongues  of 
fire!* 

But  it  may  be  questioned,  also,  whether  it  is  possible,  from  the  autho- 
rities in  our  hands,  to  exhibit  a  connected  description  of  the  life  of  Cbsisi! 
Christian  consciousness  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  an  intuition 
of  Christ's  life  as  a  whole;  and,  therefore,  science  must  undertake  to  firee 
it  from  all  alloy,  and  to  found  it  on  a  substantial  basis.  It  is  by  means  of 
the  Christian  consciousness  that  we  feel  ourselves  allied  to  all  Christianity, 
since  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost — Christian  consciousness,  the 
living  source  from  which  everything  in  life  and  science,  which  has  really 
enriched  the  Church,  has  proceeded  and  must  proceed;  a  far  different 
thing  from  the  changeful  cviture  of  the  day,  which,  without  it,  must  ever 
be  ephemeral  and  transitory.  To  serve  this  last,  is  the  most  wretched  oi 
servitudes.  It  is,  indeed,  time  for  a  new  beginning  of  Biblical  criticism, 
of  Kew  Testament  exegesis,  of  inquiries  into  the  formation  of  the  canon. 
There  are  great  difficulties,  indeed,  especially  in  the  chronology,+  in  the 
work  which  we  have  to  do.  But  this,  instead  of  deterring,  must  only 
bcimulate  us  to  greater  efforts.'  We  must  only  guard  against  relinquishing 
fcur  hopes  too  hastily,  and  keep  aloof  from  all  prejudices  either  of  anti- 
quity or  novelty;  and  then  this  undertaking  may  be  one  of  the  prepara- 
tions, however  trifling,  for  a  new  epoch  in  this  part  of  history. 

As  for  those  who  deny  that  our  field  is  properly  historical,  and  place  it 
in  a  pre-historical  and  mythical  region,  I  need  say  nothing  here,  as  I  have 
sought  to  refute  them  in  the  course  of  the  work  itself. 

In  regard  to  my  relations  to  the  various  theological  parties  of  the  age, 
I  must  refer  to  the  Pre&ce  to  the  first  volume  of  my  "Apostolic  Age;" 
and  to  my  letter  to  Dewab,  chaplain  to  the  British  Embassy  in  Hamburg. 
Whatever  appears  to  me  to  be  true,  or  most  probable,  after  candid  and 
earnest  inquiry,  with  all  reverence  for  the  sacredness  of  the  subject,  I 
Titter,  without  looking  at  consequences.  Whoever  has  a  good  work  to  do 
must,  as  Luther  says,  let  the  devil's  tongue  run  as  it  pleases.  There  are 
two  opposite  parties  whom  I  cannot  hope  to  please,  viz.  those  who  will 
forcibly  make  aU  things  new,  and  fency,  in  their  foUy,  that  they  can  shake 
the  rock  which  ages  could  not  undermine;  and  those  who  would  retain, 

*  Most  keenly  does  the  author  feel  (as  did  his  late  iHend,  J5.  Jacobin  who  has  left 
behind  ^itn  a  blessed  and  honoured  memory)  that  his  work  bears  the  marks  of  its 
l^oductlon  in  an  age  of  crisis,  of  isolation,  of  pain,  and  of  throes. 

+  Wherever  I  have  not  sure  gromids  for  decision,  I  say  "perhaps :"  nor  am  I 
ashamed  of  it,  unfashionable  as  "perhaps"  is,  nowa-days,  in  matters  of  science. 
Would  that  our  young  votaries  of  science  would -lay  to  heart  the  excellent  words  of 
Ni£BusR,  on  the  degrees  of  confidence,  in  the  "  Lebensnachrichten,"  ii.  208. 
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and  forcibly  reiutroduoe,  even  at  the  expense  of  all  genuine  love  of  truth, 
everything  that  is  old;  nay,  even  the  worn-out  and  the  obsolete.  I  shall 
not  please  those  hyperoritics  who  subject  the  sacred  writings  to  an  arbi- 
trary subtilty,  at  once  superrational  and  sophistical ;  nor  those,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  believe  that  here  all  criticism — or  at  least  all  criticism 
on  internal  grounds — cometh  of  evil.  Both  these  tendencies  are  alike  at 
variance  with  a  healthful  sense  for  truth  and  conscientious  devotion  to  it ; 
both  are  alike  inimical  to  genuine  culture.  There  is  need  of  criticism 
where  anything  is  communicated  to  us  in  the  form  of  an  historical  tradition 
in  written  records ;  and  1  am  sure  that  an  impartial  criticism,  applied  to 
the  Scriptures,  is  not  only  consistent  with  that  child-like  &ith,  vrithout 
which  there  can  be  no  CJhristianity  or  Christian  theology,*  but  is  necessary 
to  a  just  acutenessf  and  profoundness  of  thought,  as  well  as  to  that  true 
consecration  of  mind  which  is  so  essential  to  theology.  The  child-like 
&ith  of  the  theologian  who  cannot  violently  rid  himself  of  the  critical 
element  of  his  times  or  of  human  nature,  is  thus  proved,  as  it  were,  in  the 
fire  of  temptation ;  this  is  the  tentaMo  (particularly  in  this  age  of  scientific 
struggle)  which  must  go  along  with  oraHo  and  meditaiio,  in  the  depths  of 
the  earnest  and  humble  spirit.  Without  this  priestly  consecration,  there 
can  be  no  theology.  It  thrives  best  in  the  calmness  of  a  soul  consecrated 
to  God.  What  grows  amid  the  noisy  bustle  of  the  world  and  the  empty 
babble  of  the  age  is  not  theology. 

God  reveals  himself  in  his  word  as  he  does  in  his  works.  In  both  we 
see  a  BeU-revealmg,  aeii-conceaimg  God,  who  makes  himself  known  only  to 
those  who  earnestly  seek  him ;}  in  both  we  find  stimulants  to  &ith  and 
occasions  for  unbelief;  in  both  we  find  contradictions,  whose  higher  har- 
mony is  hidden,  except  fi-om  him  who  gives  up  his  whole  mind  in  reverence ; 
in  both,  in  a  word,  it  is  the  law  of  revelation  that  the  heart  of  man  should 
be  tested  in  receiving  it ;  and  that,  in  the  spiritual  life  as  weU  as  in  the 
bodily,  man  must  eat  his  tread  m  ffte  sweat  of  his  brow. 
Berlin,  July  18,  1837. 
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The  reception  of  this  work  among  the  opposing  theological  parties  of 
the  age  has  been  such  as  I  anticipated  in  the  Ptefece  to  the  first  edition. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  less  necessary  for  me  to  vindicate  myself  against  special 
accusations  on  any  side.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  principles  of  my  theolo- 
gical procedure  are  in  the  main  correct,  and  that  their  claims  will  finally 

*  But  the  theologian  most  have  more  than  a  merely  critical  mind  and  critical  aims  • 
he  needs  a  spiritual  mind,  a  deep  acquaintance  with  divine  things:  and  he  must 
study  the  Scriptures  with  his  heart  as  well  as  head,  unless  he  wishes  his  theoloer  to 
he  rohhed  of  its  salt  by  his  criticism. 

t  Not  too  sharp,  so  as  to  be  notched. 

t  This  is  the  pervading  thought  of  Pascal  (the  sage  tor  all  centuries)  In  his  Petuiet 
though  blended  with  many  errors  of  Catholicism  and  absolute  Predestination  Great 
thanks  are  due  to  Faugere  for  the  edition  of  this  worlc  (1844)  in  its  original  form 
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be  justified.  To  answer  the  revilinga  or  false  inferences  of  fanatical  preju- 
dice on  either  hand,  or  to  enter  into  purely  personal  controversy,  forms  no 
part  of  my  purpose.  Yet,  in  order  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  my 
own  theological  stand-point,  it  appears  necessary  that  I  should  notice  a 
few  of  the  opinions  that  have  been  passed  upon  the  work. 

A  review  from  the  pen  of  Consistorial  Counsellor  Sohdlz  has  appeared 
in  the  AUgemeime  Dairmstddtische  Kirchenzeikmg,  which  opposes  me  merely 
by  dictatorial  decisions ;  and,  by  isolating  various  passages*  of  my  work 
from  their  connexion,  ascribes  to  me  opinions  which  are  foreign  to  my 
whole  theological  system.  What  I  say  will  not  be  disputed  by  any  one 
who  oaBdidly  examines  that  review  and  compares  it  with  my  work.  I 
have  called  the  attention  of  my  readers  in  this  edition  to  these  perversions 
of  my  words,  perversions  in  which  Sohulz  shakes  hands  with  men  of  a 
school  directly  opposite  to  his  own.  Were  I  not  satisfied  of  his  integrity, 
I  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  calling  them  dishonest  perversions ;  as 
the  case  is,  I  see  in  them  only  the  prejudice  of  that  mthimasm  of  reason  so 
admirably  characterized  by  Jacobi  in  his  remarks  upon  ''Reason  which  is 
not  Reason"  (ii.  492).  Of  those  who  are  enslaved  by  this  enthusiasm,  he 
says,  "Their  belief  is  always  reason,  nor  can  they  recognize  another's 
reason  except  in  his  belief.  They  inquire  not  how  he  feels,  perceives,  ob- 
serves, or  infers,  but  only  what  his  opinions  are — ^whether  they  agree  with 
their  canon  or  not ;  and  that  decides  the  matter."  This  stand-point  as 
surely  generates  a  prejudice  which  precludes  all  just  judgment  of  the 
opinions  of  others,  and  leads  (though  unconsciously)  to  &lsehood,  as  does 
the  enthusiasm  for  an  absolute  system  of  doctrines  which  lays  down,  as  a 
standard,  oi  definite  ntmiber  of  articles  of  &ith,  or  principles  therewith 
connected,  and  makes  this  standard  a  criterion  of  every  one's  claim  to 
Christianity.  In  the  judgments  formed  of  my  work,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  matfers  of  our  time,  these  two  sets  of  prejudices  have  led  to  similar 
results. 

"What,"  inquires  SoHDtz  several  times,  "will  the  believers  in  creeds 
say  to  this  ?"  Now,  as  to  the  opinion  of  this  or  that  set  of  men,  I  am  in- 
ddferent ;  it  concerns  me  only  to  know  how  fiir  my  statements  accord  with 
truth,  especially  Christian  truth.  It  is  proper  that  I  should  say,  however, 
that  I  go  along  with  those  who  oppose  "creed-believers"  (to  use  Sohulz's 
term)  so  fer  as  this,  viz.  that  I  could  not  subscribe  to  any  of  the  existing 
symbols  (except  the  Apostles'  creed,  which  testifies  to  those  fundamental 
feots  of  Christianity  that  are  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  Christian 
Church)  as  an  unconditional  expression  of  my  religious  convictions. 

I  believe  that  our  path  lies,  through  the  strifes  and  storms  of  the  pre- 
sent time,  to  a  new  creation  in  the  Church,  when  the  same  Holy  Spirit+ 
that  works  in  the  life  of  the  Church,  and  produces  all  truly  Christian 
creeds  as  expressions  (defective,  indeed,  as  all  human  representations  of 
the  Divine  must  be,  and  stamped  with  the  varying  culture  of  the  time) 

*  The  reviewer  has  heen  ahle  to  point  out  but  one  oversight— certainly  no  proof  of 
careless  haste  in  a  work  on  such  a  subject.  The  mistake  was  one  which  might  have 
happened  to  any  one  in  an  unlucky  moment,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  noticed  by 
any  one,  and  which,  in  fact,  was  noticed  by  myself  as  soon  as  I  glanced  again  at  the 


t  The  Holy  Spirit  going  out  fi:om  faith  in  Christ,  who  was  crucified  for  the  sins  of 
men,  who  truly  rose  from  the  dead  and  ascended  to  heaven  j  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
has  proved  itself  the  same  since  the  first  Christian  Pentecost,  at  all  times,  among  all 
people,  learned  or  unlearned;  notthe  changeful  spuit  of  the  times,  which  coiresponds 
more  nearly  to  what  i^  called  in  the  New  Testament  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and 
whose  manifestations  stand  opposed  to  those  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

h 

It 
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of  Christian  truth,  will  produce  a  symhol  adapted  to  the  new  stage  of  the 
Church's  development,  ii  it  become  neceseary  that  such  an  expression  of 
the  animating  &ith  of  the  Church  be  given  in  a  new  literal  form.  But  I 
go  along  with  the  theologians  (so  called  creed-believers)  in  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Reformation  and  of  the  Evangelical 
Church ;  the  doctrines,  viz.  of  the  corruption  of  human  nature  (not,  how- 
ever, excluding,  but  presupposing,  an  element  of  affinity  for  GrOD  [Grott- 
verwandte]  in  human  nature) ;  and  of  justification  by  Mth  in  Jesus  as  the 
Redeemer.  The  essential  part  of  the  Evangelical  Confession  (the  Augs- 
burg Confession  and  its  Apology),  so  far  as  it  is  an  exposition  of  this 
doctrine,  together  with  the  unchangeable  verities  to  which  the  Apostles' 
Creed  bears  witness,  seem  to  me  the  irrefragable  basis  of  the  Evangelical 
Church;  which,  on  this  basis,  protests  against  all  popery,  whether  the 
Roman  or  any  other  impure  spirit  of  the  age ;  against  human  statutes,  no 
matter  of  what  kind.  Dr.  SoHnLZ  reproaches  me  for  speaking  of  the  sin- 
fulness of  human  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  but  be  astonished 
that  this  truth,  so  clearly  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  nay,  lying  at  their 
basis,  and  so  plainly  written  upon  every  human  heart,  should  be  denied 
by  any  man.  He  wishes,  moreover,  that  the  terms  "natural  reason"  and 
"  self -righteousness'*  may  hereafter  not  appear  in  my  writings.  In  this 
respect  I  cannot  possibly  gratify  him.  These  terms  have  a  well-established 
right  in  the  Evangelical  Church ;  the  conceptions  which  they  express  are 
closely  connected  with  its  fundamental  principle ;  they  are,  moreover, 
firmly  founded  in  Biblical  Anthropology.*  They  are  not  the  ofifehoot  of  a 
"new  Evangelical"  Theology,  but  of  an  old  Evangelical  &ith.  It  is  a 
mere  pretended  "enlightenment"  (which,  notwithstanding  it  may,  by  de- 
stroying, prepare  the  way  for  better  things,  is  yet  in  its  positive  elements 
a  source  of  darkness)  that  can  object  to  those  conceptions. 

I  have  to  thank  Dr.  Hasb  for  the  kindness  with  which  he  has  spoken 
of  my  work  in  &6  JaJwTrmher  fwr  wisseMchaftliche  K-ri^ ;  but  it  would 
take  more  space  than  a  pre&ce  will  allow  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  him  upon  the  points  in  Apologetics  and  Dogmatics  on  which  he 
touches  in  his  review.  I  can  only  remark,  that  a  description  of  the  life 
of  Christ  (although  it  miiM  proceed  from  the  Christian  consciousness, 
which  alone  can  afford  a  living  intuition  of  it)  does  not  necessarily  demand 
for  its  foundation  a  complete  and  well-defined  theory  of  the  person  of 
Christ.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  one  of  the  excellences  of  such  a 
work,  that  various  doctrinal  tendencies  (if  supranaturalistic)  could  be 
satisfied  with  it.  It  must  deal  with  facts,  which  are  more  weighty  than 
men's  conceptions,  changefiil  as  they  are.  AH  dogmatical  theories  except 
those  which  are  willing  to  do  violence  to  history  must  agree  in  acknow- 
ledging certain  &cts.  What  I  have  said  of  the  himian  development  of 
the  life  of  Christ  harmonizes  weU  with  the  consequent  doctrine  of  a  status 

*  It  is  a  trick  of  Jesuitism  (which  is  by  no  means  confined  to  one  form,  but  often 
assumes  the  shape  of  the  fanaticism  of  reason  or  understanding]  to  protest  (in/orfn) 
against  the  tendencies  of  the  jouma]  called  the  Evangelische  KirchenzeitHng,  while, 
in  factt  the  protest  is  not  meant  to  bear  against  those  tendendes — not  against  anti- 
quated dogmas,— hut  against  the  unchangeable  fundamental  truths  of  the  Church  of 
Christ;  truths  which  can  appear  to  be  antiquated  dogmas  only  to  the  shallow  and 
superficial  spirit  of  the  times,  a  spirit  as  contracted  as  it  is  conceited.  At  the  same 
time,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  one-sidedness,  the  exaggerations  and  multiform 
sickliness  of  the  tendencies  referred  to  may  have  contributed  to  produce  a  reaction. 
We  say  this  sine  ira  et  studio,  with  a  full  sense  of  the  sincere  and  earnest  zeal,  and 
the  true  Christian  endeavours  and  results  of  those  tendencies  which  find  an  organ  in 
the  Kirchameitimg, 
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eocmamiiaim ;  without  this,  in  feet,  the  human  life  of  Christ  can  have  no 
reality.  As  to  my  views  of  the  Ascension,  I  must  adhere  to  them,  until 
I  can  be  convinced  that  without  them  the  full  import  of  Christ's  reswr- 
notion  can  be  asserted.  Nor  is  it  simply  strength  of  feith  that  leads  me 
to  these  results ;  from  the  beginning  my  religious  life  has  been  too  much 
affected  by  the  culture  of  this  age  to  allow  me  to  glory  in  such  a  faith — ■ 
to  compare  myself  with  those  men  of  child-like  simplicity,  those  heroes 
whose  Divine  confidence  is  exalted  above  all  doubt.*  I  have  adopted 
them  from  consecutive  reasoning  upon  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
&ith.  There  is  no  middle  ground  here ;  unless,  indeed,  in  order  to  avoid 
admitting  a  limit  to  all  explanation,  without,  at  the  same  time,  affirming 
the  apposite,  we  cover  up  the  difficulty  in  phrases  and  formulas. 

To  all  those  who  consider  the  Socratic  ignoramce  as  folly,  and  who  have 
settled  beforehand  the  highest  questions — questions  whose  right  answers 
the  great  Mblancthon  placed  among  the  beatitudes  of  the  intuition  of 
a  better  life — ^my  dogmatical  system  must  appear  weak  and  unsatisfactory. 

In  the  reviewer  of  my  work  in  the  Halle  lAteral/wrzeitiwng  (Church- 
counsellor  SoHWAKZ  of  Jena),  I  am  happy  to  recognize  a  worthy  man, 
who  can  acknowledge  with  congenial  spirit,  even  amid  differences  of 
opinion,  the  work  of  an  earnest  mind  and  of  serious  study — a  phenomenon 
every  day  becoming  rarer  in  this  age  of  selfish  and  excited  party  spirit. 
I  am  gratified,  though  not  surprised,  to  find,  from  the  beautiful  notice  of 
my  book  by  Dr.  LticKE,  that  that  old  and  worthy  friend  agrees  with  me 
in  all  essential  points. 

To  find  ourselves  as  one  in  the  recognition  of  certain  truths  with  men 
whom  we  must  admire  and  honour  on  many  accounts,  even  though  our 
convictions,  on  important  subjects,  may  be  opposed  to  each  other,  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  gratifying.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  that  nan'owness 
of  mind  which  reftises  to  do  justice  to  the  advocate,  however  able,  of 
opinions  which  we  ourselves  must  reject.  That  is  an  unworthy  arrogance 
which,  in  its  zealous  defence  of  a  holy  cause  (a  cause  which,  above  all 
others,  breathes  humility,  and  teaches  us  more  and  more  that  all  our 
knowledge  is  but  fragmentary),  deems  itself  authorized  to  look  down 
haughtily  upon  its  opponent,  however  superior  in  scientific  ability;  or 
even  seeks  to  cover  the  weakness  of  its  own  arguments  by  what  is 
intended,  according  to  the  sickly  taste  of  the  age,  to  pass  for  wit  and 
humour. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  but  rejoice  to  find  that  my  treatment  of  the  subject, 
with  that  of  others  engaged  in  the  same  controversy,  has  induced  Dr. 
Stbauss  to  soften  down  his  mythical  theory  of  the  life  of  Christ  in  various 
points,  and  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  several  results  arrived  at  by  my 
historical  inquiries.  In  his  public  acknowledgment  of  this  I  recognize  a 
candour  and  love  of  truth  which  is  far  more  honourable  than  mere 
intellectual  greatness.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  grateful  to  him  for  the 
kindness  with  which  he  has  spoken  of  me  personffly.  A  certain  degree 
of  harmony,  then,  may  be  attained  by  the  application  of  those  funda- 
mental principles  of  historical  criticism  which  all  sound ,  thinkers  must 
acknowledge  to  be  correct.  Yet  it  is  arJy  a  certain  degree ;  it  is  easy  to 
be  understood  how  the  hannony  thus  reached  is  interrupted  by  the  wider 
differences  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  subject. 

*  Truth  before  aU  things.  I  would  not  seem  to  be  what  I  am  not.  This  book, 
which  could  oiUy  have  arisen  in  this  age  of  strife  and  discord,  is  itself  a  mirror  of  the 
progress  of  my  mind. 

b  2 


XX  PKEPACE. 

The  chief  points  of  controversy  turn  upon  essential  differences  of 
religious  thought  and  feeling.  These  fundamental  diflferences  are  clearly 
set  forth  by  Dr.  Strauss  in  the  closing  dissertation  of  his  third  edition, 
and  in  his  essay  on  the  Permanent  and  the  Transitory  (doe  JBleibende  tmd 
VergamglicJie)  in  Christianity.  They  are  to  be  found  cliiefly  in  opposing 
•views  of  the  relation  of  God  to  the  world,  of  the  personality  of  spirit,  of 
the  relation  between  the  here  and  the  hereafter,  and  of  the  nature  of  sin. 
The  controversy,  to  our  mind,  does  not  lie  between  an  old  and  n  new 
view  of  Christianity,  but  between  Christianity  and  a  human  invention 
directly  opposed  to  it.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  struggle  between  Christian 
Theism  and  a  system  of  world  and  self-deifioatiou.  This  system  (by  a 
relative  historical  necessity)  had  to  imfold  itself  in  theological  and  philo- 
sophical rationalism,  in  order  to  be  overthrown  by  the  power  of  Christian 
truth  in  the  natural  progress  of  life  and  thought.  Symptoms  of  it  can  be 
detected  in  the  sects  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  many  of  the  manifesta- 
tions that  preceded  the  Reformation;  and  it  would  have  broken  forth 
at  an  earlier  period,  had  not  the  Evangelical  enthusiasm  of  the 
Keformation  suppressed  it  for  a  time.  We  may  apply  here  the  words  of 
Melanothon,  uttered,  with  his  deep  historical  insight,  in  a  connexion 
akin  to  this :  Dogmatvm,  semma,  quce  lotige  grawiora  tiimuUus  cdiguamdb 
excitatwa  fiJtera/nt,  nin-  iMthervs  exort-us  esset  ac  stadia  hommwm,  alio  trax- 
isset  (Corpus  Eeformator.  torn.  i.  f.  1083).  Far  be  it  from  me  to  judge  the 
heart  of  any  man ;  in  this  regard  each  must  be  his  own  accuser.  A  man 
that  knows  he  serves  a  truth  above  the  range  of  the  human  mind  knows, 
at  the  same  time,  how  far  below  it  he  himself  stands,  and  how  high,  on 
the  other  hand,  others,  whose  individual  culture  modified  by  the  spirit  of 
the  age  may  have  laid  them  open  to  error,  may  in  heart  be  raised  above 
their  error.  Whoever  has  entered  into  the  struggles  of  his  age  will  be 
willing,  at  the  same  time  that  he  judges  himself,  to  be  mild  in  his 
judgments  of  others,  who  although  they  may  have  been  further  carried 
away  by  those  same  struggles,  have  preserved  a  seemly  and  becoming 
moderation.  It  is  the  principle  alone  that  is  in  question,  and  Hiai  cannot 
be  judged  too  strictly. 

I  conclude  with  the  golden  words  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  modem 
times  in  testimony  of  the  truth,  and  in  opposition,  not  only  to  the  vain 
attempt  to  amalgamate  Christianity  with  the  principle  of  modem  mis- 
culture,  but  also  to  the  spirit  which  seeks  to  reduce  all  minds  to  one 
mode  of  doctrinal  conception — ^to  the  stand-point  which  strives  to  make 
the  piece-work  of  human  knowledge  absolute.  "  The  man  who  does  not 
hold  Christ's  earthly  life,  vrith  all  its  miracles,  to  be  as  properly  and 
really  historical  as  any  event  in  the  sphere  of  history,  and  who  does  not 
receive  all  points  of  the  Apostolic  Creed  with  the  fullest  conviction  I  do 
not  conceive  to  be  a  Protestant  Christian.  And  as  for  that  Christianity 
which  is  such  according  to  the  feshion  of  the  modem  philosophers  and 
Pantheists,  vrithout  a  personal  God,  without  immortaUty,  without  and 
individuality  of  man,  without  historical  faith— it  may  be  a  very  in 
genious  and  subtle  philosophy,  but  it  is  no  Christianity  at  all  A^ain 
and  again  have  I  said  that  I  know  not  what  to  do  with  a  met'anhvSnl 
God  ;  and  that  I  wiU  have  no  other  but  the  God  of  the  Bible  who 
hewrt  to  heart.  Whoever  can  reconcile  the  metaphysical  God  with  t\^ 
God  of  the  Bible,  may  try  it,  and  write  symbolical  books  to  suit  n1^ 
ages;  but  he  who  admits  the  absolute  inexplioability  of  the  main  noint 
which  can  only  be  approached  by  asymptotes,  will  never  grieve  at  the 
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imposaibijity  of  poaaeaaing  any  gystem  of  religion."*  May  the  man  who, 
■with  rare  •world-hiatorioal  insight,  -was  able  to  explain  the  signs  of  the 
times,  be  heard  of  many  i 

BeMn,  May  6,  1839. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


I  HAVE  sought,  in  thia  fourth  edition,  to  improve,  as  far  as  I  could, 
both  the  matter  and  form  of  the  work ;  but  do  not  deem  it  necesaary  to 
add  anything  to  what  has  been  said  in  former  prefaces  upon  my  mode  of 
treating  the  subject.  I  have  thought  it  beat,  in  spite  of  a  deaire  to 
economize  space,  to  republish  those  prefaces ;  adding  here  and  there  a 
remark  called  for  by  the  relations  of  the  times,  wMch  I  should  have 
otherwise  put  into  a  separate  preface.  Although  I  would  willingly  have 
buried  in  oblivion  the  unpleasant  personal  allusions  (contained  in  the 
second  pre&ce)  to  a  man  whom  I  honour  and  esteem,  I  have  considered 
it  necessary  to  republish  it,  in  view  of  the  truths  which  it  contains,  and 
their  bearing  upon  the  times. 

And  now  let  my  book,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  enter  anew  among 
the  strifes  of  the  age ;  standing  in  the  midst  of  which,  I  shall  not  suffer 
myself  to  be  shaken  or  perplexed  by  the  "  rd  Iv  iica<f  afupoTipwOev 
KTtiverai." 

A.  Neandee. 
Serlim.,  August  3,  1845. 

*  Leben  Niebuhr's  Thl.  ii.  344.  We  cannot  be  too  grateful  to  the  publishera  £or 
putting  forth  this  treasure  of  aound  feeling  and  profound  truth. 
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CHAPTEE,  r. 

THE  IDEA  OF  THE  HISTOET  OP  CHKIST  IN  GENEBAIi. 
§  1. — The  Indifference  of  Criticism  r^ected. 

It  has  teen  often  said  that,  in  order  to  true  inquiry,  ■vre  must 
toJce  notMng  for  grcmfed. »  Of  late  this  statement  has  been 
reiterated  anew,  with  special  reference  to  the  exposition  of  the 
Jjife  of  Christ.  At  the  outset  of  our  work  we  refuse  to  meet 
such  a  demand.  To  comply  with  it  is  impracticable  ;  the  very 
attempt  contradicts  the  sacred  laws  of  our  being.  We  ccrnnof 
entirely  free  ourselves  from  presuppositions,  which  are  bom 
with  our  nature,  and  which  attach  to  the  fixed  course  of  pro- 
gress in  which  we  ourselves  are  involved.  They  control  our 
consciousness,  whether  we  will  or  no ;  and  the  supposed 
freedom  from  them  is,  in  fact,  nothing  else  but  the  exchange 
of  one  set  for  another.  Some  of  these  prepossessions,  springing 
from,  a  higher  necessity,  founded  in  the  moral  order  of  the 
universe,  and  derived  from  the  eternal  laws ''  of  the  Creator, 
constitute  the  very  ground  and  support  of  our  nature.  From 
such  we  must  not  free  ourselves. 

But  we  are  ever  in  peril  of  exchanging  these  legitimate 
sovereigns  of  our  spiritual  being,  against  which  nothing  but 
arbitrary  will  can  rebel,  for  the  prepossessions  of  a  self-created 
or  traditional  prejudice,  which  have  no  other  than  an  arbitrary 
origin,  and  which  rule  by  no  better  title  than  usurpation.  But 
lor  this  peril,  the  way  of  the  science  of  life  would  be  as  safe  as 
the  way  of  life  itself  Life  moves  on  in  the  midst  of  such 
diversified  and  ever-commingling  prepossessions,  especially  in 

"  [Voramsetsvmgslosigheit :  "freedom  from  presuppositions."] 
''  Of  which,  says  Sophocles,  beautifully, 

(ov  oXvfiTroe 
Traritp  fiovog,  ovSk  viv  SrvarA 
ipvtng  cLvkftiav  triKT^v,  6v8k 
fiav  irore  \d9a  KaTaKoijiaffii 
fieyag  tv  tovtoiq  ^edg 
oiSk  yripaaKti. 
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our  own  time,  wMoli,  torn  by  contrarieties  (contrarieties,  how- 
ever, -whicli  subserve  a  higher -wisdom  by  balancing  each  other), 
forms  the  period  of  transition  to  a  new  and  better  creation. 
On  the  one  hand  we  behold  eflForts  to  bring  the  human  mind 
again  into  bondage  to  the  host  of  arbitrary  prejudices  which 
had  long  enough  enslaved  it ;  and,  on  the  other,  we  see  a  justi- 
fiable protest  against  these  prejudices  running  into  the  extreme 
of  rejecting  even  those  holy  prepossessions  which  ou^ht  to  rule 
our  spiritual  being,  and  which  alone  can  offer  it  true  freedom. 
What,  then,  is  the  duty  of  Science  ?  Must  she  dismiss  all 
preppssessions,  and  work  out  her  task  by  unassisted  thought  ? 
Far  fi:om  it.  From  nothing  nothing  comes ;  the  Father  of 
spirits  alone  is  a  Creator.  Empty  indeed  is  that  enthusiasm 
which  seeks  only  the  mere  sound  of  truth — abstract,  formal 
truth. "  This  absolute  abnegation  of  all  prepossessions  would 
free  the  soul  fi:om  those  holy  ties  by  which  alone  it  can  connect 
itself  with  its  source — ^the  source  of  all  truth — and  comprehend 
it  by  means  of  its  revelations  in  humanity.  The  created  spirit 
cannot  deny  its  dependence  upon  God,  the  only  creative 
Spirit ;  and  it  is  its  obvious  destination  to  apprehend  the  reve- 
lation of  God  in  creation,  in  nature,  and  in  history.  So,  the 
work  of  science  can  only  be  to  distinguish  the  prepossessions 
which  an  inward  necessity  constrains  us  to  recognize,  from 
such  as  are  purely  voluntary.  Indeed,  the  healthfuhiess  of  our 
spiritual  life  depends  upon  our  ridding  ourselves  of  the  latter, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  yielding  in  lowliness  and  singleness  of 
heart  to  the  former,  as  the  law  of  the  Creator,  as  the  means  by 
which  light  from  heaven  may  be  conveyed  to  our  minds.  All 
that  the  intellect  has  to  do  in  regard  to  these  last,  is  to  demon- 
strate their  necessity,  and  to  show  that  our  being  contradicts 
itself  in  rebelling  against  them. 

§  2. — ITie  Fmth,  that  Christ  U  God-Man,  prempposed. 
What,  then,  is  the  special  presupposition  with  which  we 
must  approach  the  contemplation  of  the  life  of  Chiist  ?  It  is 
one  on  which  hangs  the  very  being  of  the  Christian  as  such ; 
the  existence  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  the  nature  of 
Christian  conscioixsness.^    It  is  one  at  whose  touch  of  power 

'  It  is  one  of  Pascal's  best  thoughts,  that  "On  se  feit  une  idole  de  la 
vferitg  m6me  ;  car  la  vgritg  hors  de  la  chaiitfi  n'eat  pas  Dieu ;  c'cst  son 
image,  et  une  idole,  qu'il  ne  feut  point  aimer,  ni  adorer,  et  encore  moins 
&ut-il  aimer  ou  adorer  son  contraire,  qui  est  le  mensonge." 

I"  It  was  one  of  the  epoch^mMng  indications  of  Schleikemachek's 
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tb.e  dry  bones  of  the  old  world  sprung  up  in  all  the  vigour  of  a 
new  creation.  It  gave  birtli  to  all  tEat  culture  (the  modem  as 
distiaguished  from  the  cmcierhf)  from  which  the  Germanic 
nations  received  their  peculiar  intellectual  life,  and  from  which 
the  emancipation  of  the  mind,  grown  too  strong  for  its  bonds, 
was  developed  in  the  Reformation.  It  is  the  very  root  and 
ground  of  our  modern  civilization  j  and  the  latter,  even  in  its 
attempts  to  separate  from  this  root,  must  rest  upon  it :  indeed, 
should  such  attempts  succeed,  it  must  dissolve  into  its  origuial 
elements,  and  assume  an  entirely  new  form.  It  is,  in  a  word, 
the  belief  that  Jesv,s  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  m  a  sense  which 
ccmnot  be  predicated  of  any  hmnam  hemg, — the  perfect  image  of 
the  personal  God  in  the  form  of  that  humanity  that  was 
estranged  from  him  ;  that  in  him  the  source  of  the  Divine  life 
itself  in  humanity  appeared  j  that  by  him  the  idea  of  humanity 
was  realized. 

§  3. — This  preswpposed  Truth  and  ike  Historical  Accounts  mutually  coK^-m 
amd  iUustraie  eaxh  other. 

But  as  man's  higher  nature  can  only  reach  its  true  destiny 
in  Christian  consciousness,  from  which  the  great  First  Truth 
just  mentioned  is  inseparable,  it  is  necessary  that  this  first 

influence  upon  theology  that  he  succeeded  in  stamping  this  phrase  (Chris- 
tian consciousness)  as  current,  with  the  meaning  that  he  assigned  to  it,  in 
an  age  which  (although  some  men,  blind  to  the  lesson  of  history,  look 
back  upon  it  longingly  as  the  golden  age  of  our  nation)  was  guided  only 
by  the  naked  understanding,  and  destitute  at  once  of  £iith  and  of  true 
historical  insight.  He  used  it  to  denote  Christianity  as  an  undeniable, 
self-revealing  power,  entering  into  the  life  of  humanity ;  an  immediate, 
internal  power  in  the  spiritual  world,  from  which  went  forth,  and  is  ever 
going  forth,  the  regeneration  of  the  life  of  man,  and  which  produces  pheno- 
mena which  can  be  explained  in  no  other  way.  This  phrase,  and  the 
thought  which  it  expresses,  are  able  to  maintain  their  ground  against  that 
formalism  of  thought  which  is  so  hostile  to  every  thing  immediate,  and 
wishes  to  substitute  empty  abstractions  for  the  living  powers  that  move 
the  human  race,  as  well  as  against  that  low  and  mean  view  of  the  world 
(impertinently  obtrusive  as  it  has  been  of  late)  which  owns  no  power  above 
those  which  buUd  railways  and  set  steam-engines  a-going.  As  the  intuitive 
consciousness  of  God  indicates  to  the  human  mind  the  existence,  the  omni- 
present power,  and  the  self  revelation  of  a  personal  Deity,  so  does  this 
"Christian  consciousness"  testify  that  Christ  lived,  and  that  he  continues, 
by  his  Spirit,  to  operate  upon  mankind.  The  works  of  creation  only 
reveal  God  to  him  who  already  has  a  consciousness  of  the  Divine  existence  ; 
for  he  who  has  not  God  within  can  find  him  nowhere.  So  it  is  only  he 
who  has  a  "Christian  consoiousneas "  that  can  recognize  Cheist  in  the 
fragments  of  tradition  and  the  manifestations  of  histoiy,  or  that  can  com- 
prehend the  history  of  Cbbist  and  his  Church, 

b2 
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truth  should  be  shown  to  be  essential  also  to  the  general  con- 
sciousness of  man.  That  it  is  so  can  be  proved  from  its 
harmony  with  the  universal  and  essential  prepossessions  of 
human  nature  ;  but  the  exhibition  of  this  proof  belongs  more 
properly  to  the  department  of  Apologetics.  It  is  shown  to  be 
a  necessary  and  not  a  voluntary  prepossession  j  first,  because 
it  satisfies  a  fundamental  want  of  human  nature,  a  want 
created  by  history,  and  foreshadowing  its  own  ftdfilment ;  and, 
secondly,  because  this  view  of  Christ's  person  arose  from  the 
direct  impression  which  his  appearance  among  men  made  upon 
the  eye-witnesses,  and,  through  them,  upon  the  whole  human 
race.  This  image  of  Christ,  which  has  always  propagated  itself 
in.  the  consciousness  of  the  Christian  Church,  originated  in, 
and  ever  points  back  to,  the  revelation  of  Christ  himself 
without  which,  indeed,  it  could  never  have  arisen.  As  man's 
limited  intellect  could  never,  without  the  aid  of  revelation, 
have  originated  the  idea  of  God,  so  the  image  of  Chbist,  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  could  never  have  sprung  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  sinful  humanity,  but  m/ust  be  regarded  as  the 
reflection  of  the  actual  life  of  such  a  Chbist.  It  is  Christ's 
self-revelation,  made,  through  all  generations,  in  the  fragments 
of  his  history  that  remain,  and  in  the  workings  of  his  Spirit 
which  inspiies  these  fragments,  and  enables  us  to  recognize  in 
them  one  complete  whole.  *    It  is  a  stream  of  the  Divine  Life 

•  Stbauss,  in  his  "Leben  Jesu"  (part  ii.  p.  719),  has  drawn  a,  just 
distinction  between  the  ahsirtuA  idea  of  human  perfection  which  is  involved 
in  our  consciousness  of  ain&lnesss,  and  seems  inseparable  &om  our  natural 
tendency  to  the  idea  of  GrOD,  and  the  "actual  (concrete)  working  out  of  the 
picture,  with  the  traits  of  individual  reality."  In  relation  to  this  last  he 
says,  "Such  a  faultless  picture  could  not  be  exhibited  by  a  sinful  man  in 
a  sinful  age;  but,"  adds  he,  "such  an  age,  itself  not  free  from  these 
defects,  would  not  be  conscious  of  them ;  and  if  the  picture  is  orJy  sketched, 
and  stands  in  need  of  much  illustration,  it  may,  even  in  a  later  and  more 
clear-sighted  age,  willing  to  afford  fevourable  Ulustrations,  be  regarded  as 
faultless,"  In  opposition  to  this,  we  have  to  say  that  the  picture  of  the 
Life  of  Christ  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  does  not  exhibit  the  spirit  of 
that  age,  but  a  fe,r  higher  Spirit,  which,  manifesting  itself  in  the  lineaments 
of  the  picture,  exerted  a  regenerating  influence  not  only  in  that  age,  but  on 
all  succeeding  generations.  The  image  of  human  perfection,  concretely  pre- 
sented in  the  Life  of  Christ,  stands  in  manifold  contradiction  to  the  tenden- 
cies of  humanity  in  that  period ;  no  one  of  them,  no  combination  of  them, 
dead,  as  they  were,  could  account  for  it.  Whence,  then,  in  that  impure  age, 
came  such  a  picture  (a  picture  which  the  age  itself  could  not  completely 
understand,  of  which  the  age  could  only  now  and  then  seize  a  congenial 
trait  to  make  a  caricature  of),  the  oontempjiting  of  which  raised  the  human 
race  of  that  and  following  ages  to  a  new  development  of  spiritual  life  % 
The  study  of  this  picture  has  given  a  new  view  of  the  destiny  of  humanity ; 
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■wMoli  has  spread  abroad  through  all  ages  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Christian  Church.  And  the  peculiar  mark  of  this 
Dwine  Life  is  precisely  this,  that  it  is  grounded  in  a  conscious- 
ness of  absolute  dependence  upon  Christ ;  that  it  is  nothing 
else  but  a  constant  rene-wing  after  the  image  of  Christ.  But 
as  ve  often  find  this  stream  darkened  and  troubled,  we  are 
aecessarily  led  back  to  Him,  the  weU-spring  from  whom  the 
fiiU-flowiag  fountain  of  Divine  life  gushes  forth  in  all  its 
purity  ;  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Eedeemer  of  men.  He  who 
could  with  Divine  confidence  present  himself  as  such  to  man- 
kind, and  call  aH  men  to  come  unto  him  to  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  their  higher  nature,  must  have  had  within  himself  the 
authority  of  an  infallible  consciousness. 

Now  if  we  can  show  that  the  Life  of  Christ,  without  the  aid 
of  the  First  Truth  which  forms  the  ground  of  our  conception 
of  it,  must  be  unintelligible,  wliile,  on  the  contrary,  with  its 
assistance,  we  can  fi:'ame  the  Life  into  a  harmonious  whole, 
then  its  claims  will  be  established  even  in  the  exposition  of 
the  Life  itself.*  Nay,  the  idea  of  Christ  which  has  come  down 
to  us  through  Christian  consciousness  (the  chief  element  of 
which  is  the  impress  which  He  himself  left  upon  the  souls  of 
the  Apostles)  will,  by  comparison  with  the  living  manifestation 
(i.  e.,  of  Christ  in  his  Ufe),  be  more  and  more  distinctly  defined 
and  developed  in  its  separate  features,  and  more  and  more 
fireed  from  foreign  elements. 

So  it  is  in  considering  the  life  of  any  man  who  has  materially 
and  beneficially  afiected  the  progress  of  the  race,  especially  if 
the  results  of  his  labours  have  touched  upon  our  own  interests. 
We  form  in  advance  some  idea  of  such  a  man,  and  are  not 

a  new  conception  of  what  the  ideal  of  human  virtue  should  be,  and  a  new 
theory  of  morals  ;  all  which  vanish,  however,  when  we  withdraw  our  gaze 
tram  its  hneaments.  The  spirit  of  ethics,  which  had  taken  to  itself  only 
certain  features  of  the  picture  broken  from  their  connection  with  the 
whole,  and  was  corrupted  by  foreign  elements  that  had  bound  themselves 
up  with  the  Christian  consciousness,  was  purified  again  in  contemplating 
the  immutilated  historical  Prototype  in  the  days  of  the  Reformation. 
Aud  whenever  the  spirit  of  the  age  cuts  itself  loose,  either  in  the  popular 
turn  of  thought  or  in  the  schools  of  philosophy,  from  this  historical  rela- 
tion, it  estranges  itself  also  from  the  ethics  of  Christianity,  and  sets  up  a 
new  and  different  ideal  of  perfection  from  that  which  the  revelation  of 
Chbist  has  grounded  in  the  consciousness  of  man. 

So  much  for  what  Straiuss,  L  c,  and  £aw  (Gnosis,  p.  655)  have  said 
against  Schlaermcuiha: 

'  'Tdg  VTToQktTUQ  TTOtovfievog  oiiK  Apx^Gj  dWA  Tt^  ovri  inroOkatiG,  olov 
imtaaetg  rt  Koi  opjiag,  as  Plato  says,  in  a  different  connection,  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  book  of  the  BepabUc, 
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disposed,  from  any  doubtful  acts  of  his  that  may  be  laid  before 
us,  to  change  our  preconceived  notion  for  an  opposite  one. 
But  ■while  this  preconceived  idea  may  be  our  guide  in  studying 
the  life  of  such  a  man,  the  study  itself  will  contribute  to 
enlarge  and  rectify  the  individual  lineaments  of  the  picture. 

But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  one  important  difference.  In 
all  other  men  there  is  a  contrast  between  the  ideal  and  the 
phenomenal.  While  in  many  of  their  traits  we  may  discern 
the  Divine  principle  which  forms  their  individuality,  the  arche- 
type of  their  manifestation  in  time,  in  others  we  see  opposing 
elements,  which  go  to  make  a  mere  caricature  of  that  prindplft 
We  can  obtain  no  clear  view  of  the  aim  of  the  life  of  such 
men,  unless  we  can  seize  upon  the  higher  element  which  forms 
the  individual  character;  just  as  an  artist  might  depict  accu- 
rately a  man's  organic  features,  and,  for  want  of  the  peculiar 
intellectual  expression,  fiiil  completely  in  giving  the  entire 
living  physiognomy.  But  without  a  conception  of  the  living 
whole  we  could  not  detect  the  separate  features  which  mar  the 
harmony  of  the  picture.  On  the  other  side,  again,  if  we  con- 
template the  whole  apart  from  the  individual  features,  we  shall 
only  form  an  arbitrary  ideal,  not  at  all  corresponding  to  the 
reality. 

In  Cheist,  however,  the  ideal  and  the  phenomenal  never 
contradict  each  other.  AU  depends  upon  our  viewing  rightly 
together  the  separate  features  in  their  connexion  with  the 
higher  imity  of  the  whole.  We  presuppose  this  view  of  the 
whole,  in  order  to  a  just  conception  of  the  parts,  and  to  avoid 
regarding  any  necessary  feature  in  the  light  of  a  caricature. 
This  can  the  more  easily  be  done,  as  the  phenomena,  which  we 
are  here  to  contemplate  stand  alone,  and  can  be  compared  with 
no  other.  And  as,  even  in  studying  the  life  of  an  eminent 
man,  we  must  commvme  with  his  spirit  in  order  to  obtain  a 
complete  view  of  his  being,  so  we  must  yield  ourselves  up  to 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  whom  we  acknowledge  and  adore  as 
exalted  above  us,  that  He  himself  may  show  us  his  Divine 
image  in  the  mirror  of  his  life,  and  teach  us  how  to  distin- 
guish aU  prejudices  of  our  own  creating  from  the  necessary 
'laws  of  our  being. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

SOURCES  FOR  THK  HISTORY  OF  CHRIST. 
§  i. — Traditional  Origin  of  the  Synopticcd  Ooapda. 

In  using  tte  authorities,  I  sliall  follo-w  tie  general  rales  ot 
historical  criticism,  and  seek  the  truth  by  comparing  the 
individual  accounts  with  themselves  and  with  each  other.  A 
correct  judgment  of  the  nature  of  the  authorities  may  be 
derived  &om  thus  examining  them  in  detail. 

The  settled  result  of  my  investigations  on  this  subject  may 
be  stated  as  follows:  The  historical  remains,  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  the  case,  show  that  the  writing  of  the  Gospel  history 
did  not  originate  in  any  design  to  give  a  connected  account  of 
the  life  and  public  ministry  of  Christ  as  a  whole,  but  rather 
grew  out  of  a  series  of  traditional  accounts  of  separate  scenes 
in  his  history.  These  accounts  were  partly  transmitted  by 
word  of  mouth,  and  partly  laid  down  in  written  memoirs. 
The  commission  of  the  whole  to  writing  naturally  soon  followed 
the  spread  of  Christianity  among  the  Greeks,  a  people  much 
accustomed  to  writing.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Paul 
made  use  of  written  memoirs  of  the  life  of  Christ.s  The 
objections  of  Wdsse  against  this  view  are  of  no  importance. 
Our  first  three  Gospels  resulted  from  the  compilation  of  such 
separate  materials,  as  Luke  himself  states  in  his  introduction.'' 
Matthew's  Gospe^  in  its  present  form,  was  not  the  production 
of  the  apostle  whose  name  it  bears,  but  was  founded  on  an 
account  written  by  him  in  the  Hebrew  language,  chiefly  (but 
not  whoUy)  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  discourses  of 
Christ  in  a  collective  form. 

§  5. — Qmximeness  of  John's  Oospd. 
John's  Gospel,  which  contains  the  only  consecutive  account 
of  the  labours  of  Christ,  arose  in  a  very  different  way.  It 
could  have  emanated  from  none  other  tlmn  that  "beloved  dis- 
ciple" upon  whose  soul  the  image  of  the  Saviour  had  left  its 
deepest  impress.  So  far  from  this  Gospel's  having  been 
written  by  a  man  of  the  second  century  (as  some  assert),  we 
cannot  even  imagine  a  man  existing  in  that  century  so  httle 
affected  by  the  contrarieties  of  riis  times  and  so  &.r  exalted 
above  them.  Could  an  age  involved  in  perpetual  contradictions, 
an  age  of  religious  materialism,  anthropomorphism,  and  one- 

t  See  my  Apostol.  Geachichte,  3rd  edit.  p.  131.  "  Luke  i.  1,  2, 
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sided  intellectualism,  liave  given  birth  to  a  production  like 
this,  which  bears  the  stamp  of  none  of  these  deformities? 
Ho-w  mighty  must  the  man  have  been  who,  in  that  age,  could 
produce  from  his  own  mind  such  an  image  of  Christ  as  this  1 
And  this  man,  too,  in  a  period  almost  destitute  of  eminent 
minds,  remained  in  total  obscurity !  Was  it  necessary  for  the 
master-spirit,  who  felt  in  himself  the  capacity  and  the  caUing 
to  accomplish  the  greatest  achievement  of  his  day,  to  resort  to 
a  pitiful  trick  to  smuggle  his  ideas  into  circulation  1 

And  then,  too,  ■j^Hle  it  is  thought  sufficient  to  say  of  the 
three  other  Gospels  that  they  were  compiled  from  imdesigned 
febles,  we  are  told  that  such  a  Gospel  as  this  of  John  was  the 
work  of  sheer  invention,  as  lately  JDr.  Baiwr  has  confessed,  with 
praiseworthy  candour.  Strange  that  a  man,  anxious  for  the 
credit  of  his  inventions,  should,  in  the  chronology  and  topo- 
graphy of  his  Life  of  Christ,  give  the  lie  to  the  Church  tradi- 
tions of  his  time,  instead  of  chiming  in  with  them;  stranger 
still,  that  in  spite  of  his  bold  contradiction  of  the  opinions  of 
his  age  in  regard  to  the  history,  his  fi^ud  should  be  successful! 
In  short,  the  more  openly  this  criticism  declares  itself  against 
the  Gospel  of  John,  the  more  palpably  does  it  manifest  its  own 
-wilfiil  disregard  of  history. 

§  6. — MexuUs  of  Criticism. 

A  comparison  of  the  representation  •of  Christ  derived  frvm 
the  traditions  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  with  that  which  the 
direct  and  personal  knowledge  of  the  beloved  disciple  affords 
to  us,  will  not  only  aid  our  general  conception  of  his  image  as 
a  whole,  but  will  also  prove  the  identity  of  these  two  represen- 
tations with  each  other,  from  their  agreement  as  well  in  the 
separate  features  as  in  the  general  picture. 

It  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  boons  which  the 
purifying  process  of  Protestant  theology  in  Germany  has  con- 
ferred upon  faith  as  well  as  science,  that  the  old,  mechanical 
view  of  Inspiration  has  been  so  generally  abandoned.  That 
doctrine,  and  the  forced  harmonies  to  which  it  led,  demanded 
a  clerk-like  accuracy  in  the  evangelical  accounts,  and  coidd  not 
adndt  even  the  slightest  contradictions  in  them;  but  we  are  now 
no  more  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  subtUties  against  which 
our  sense  of  truth  rebels.  In  studying  the  historical  connexion 
of  our  Saviour's  life  and  actions  by  the  application  of  an  un- 
fettered criticism,  we  reach  a  deeper  sense  in  many  of  his  say- 
ings than  the  bonds  of  the  old  dogmatism  would  have  allowed. 
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The  inquiring  reason  need  no  longer  find  its  free  sense  of  truth 
opposed  to  fiiith;  nor  is  reason  bound  to  subjugate  herself,  not 
to  faith,  but  to  arbitrary  dogmas  and  artificial  hypotheses.  The 
chasms  in  the  Gospel  history  were  unavoidable  in  the  trans- 
mission of  Divine  truth  through  such  lowly  human  means.  The 
precious  treasure  has  come  to  tis  in  earthen  vessels.  But  this 
only  affords  room  for  the  exercise  of  our  faith — ^a  faith  whose 
root  is  to  be  found,  not  in  science,  not  in  demonstration,  but 
in  the  humble  and  self-denying  submission  of  our  spirits.  Our 
scientific  views  may  be  defective  in  many  points;  our  know- 
ledge itself  may  be  but  fiugmentary ;  but  our  rehgious  interests 
win  find  all  that  is  necessary  to  attach  them  to  Christ  as  the 
ground  of  salvation  and  the  archetype  of  holiness. 


BOOK  I. 
THE  BIRTH  AND  CHILDHOOD  OF  JESUS.' 


CHAPTER  I. 

PRELIMINARY  KEMABKS. 

§  7. — Sccmtmess  of  owr  InformaMan  m  regaird  to  Ma  Period  of  Christ's  Life. 
— Nothing  fmrther  retdhj  essential  to  the  Interests  cf  ReUgi&n. 

In  writing  the  life  of  any  eminent  maa,  we  should  not  be 
likely  to  begin  -with  a  period  when  his  character  was  fully  de- 
veloped and  his  world-historical  importance  recognized.  On 
the  contrary,  we  should  study  the  growth  of  his  being — seek 
for  the  bud  which  concealed  the  seed,  and  the  powers  that 
conspired  to  unfold  it. 

We  cannot  fail  to  have  the  same  desire  in  studying  that 
Life  which  &x  transcends  every  other,  both  in  its  own  intrinsic 
excellence  and  in  its  bearing  upon  the  history  of  the  human 
race ;  but  we  are  kept  within  very  narrow  limits  on  this  point 
by  the  paucity  of  our  materials,  consisting,  as  they  do,  of  frag- 
mentary accounts,  whose  Uteral  accuracy  we  have  no  right  to 
presuppose.  To  exhibit  these  features  in  the  life  of  Christ  did 
not  bdong  to  the  Apostolic  mission,  which  was  designed  to 
meet  reUgious  rather  than  scientific  wants ;  to  relate  the 
mighty  acts  of  Christ,  from  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  to 
the  time  of  his  ascension,  rather  than  to  show  how,  and  under 
what  conditions,  his  inner  nature  gradually  manifested  itself. 
It  belongs  to  aeienee  to  give  a  pra^natico-genetical  develop- 
ment of  the  history;  religious  Jcdth  occupies  itself  only  with 
the  immediate  facts  themselves.  We  cannot  expect  thjs  part 
of  the  history  to  give  so  accurate  a  detail  as  that  which  treats 
of  Christ's  public  ministry  and  his  redemptive  acts;  nor  do 
the  wants  of  faith  reauire  it. 

§  8. — Fwndammtcdly  opposite  Modes  of  apprehending  the  Accomits. 
The  problems  offered  to  scientific  inquiry  at  this  point  are, 
first,  to  distinguish  the  objective  reality  of  the  events  from  the 

'  I  do  not  enter  into  the  minute  researches  which  are  necessary  to  fix 
the  exact  date  of  Christ's  birth. 
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form  in  vMcli  they  are  apprehended  in  the  ao- 
countsj  and,  secondly,  to  fill  up,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  chasms 
which  necessarily  arise  in  the  history  from  its  being  composed 
of  detached  narratives.  These  problems  nearly  involve  each 
other;  for  we  must  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  events  them- 
selves, before  we  can  solve  the  difficulties  that  arise  in  con- 
necting them  together.  Of  these,  various  views  may  be  taken, 
different  in  themselves,  yet  each  in  harmony  with  the  interests 
of  religion. 

But  this  cannot  be  said  of  aU  the  different  views  which  may 
be  taken  of  the  subject.  The  attempt  might  be  made,  for  in- 
stance, to  explain  the  life  of  Christ  just  as  that  of  any  eminent 
man,  on  the  natmral  principles  of  human  development ;  reject- 
ing, of  course,  the  first  truth  of  Christian  belief  in  Christ  as 
the  Son  of  God  and  our  Saviour.  This  theory,  denying  the 
supernatural  element  of  Christianity,  necessarily  leads  its  ad- 
vocates to  consider  everything  in  the  Gfospel  accounts  which 
contradicts  it  as  simply  mythical.  Thus,  even  in  what  may  be 
called  the  cmte^iistorical  part  of  our  work,  we  find  arrayed 
against  us  those  views  which  always  reject  the  supernatural  in 
the  events  of  the  life  of  Christ ;  although  this  is  a  dispute 
which  cannot  be  settled  empirically  by  inquiries  into  the  sepa- 
rate accounts;  for  this  very  distinction  of  historical  and  non- 
historical  presupposes  a  final  decision  between  these  opposing 
views  made  elsewhere.  Thus,  the  Deistic  and  Pantheistic 
theories,  which,  although  they  arise  from  directly  opposite 
modes  of  thought,  agree  perfectly  in  opposing  supematiiralism, 
must  deny,  in  the  outset,  what  the  supematural-theistic  views 
hold  to  be  essential  to  the  idea  of  a  genuine  world-redeeming 
Christ. 

We  must,  then,  in  order  to  bring  the  individual  features 
into  harmony  with  our  portraiture  of  Christ,  form  the  latter 
definitely  from  a  view  of  his  whole  life,  and  of  the  organism  of 
that  Christian  consciousness  which  grows  out  of  his  impress 
left  upon  humanity,  and  manifests  his  perpetual  revelation. 
In  relation  to  the  individual  features  of  the  history,  it  only 
remains  to  prove,  by  naked  historical  inquiry,  that  there  is  no 
sufficient  ground,  apart  from  the  general  prejudices  of  ration- 
alism, to  deny  their  historical  basis ;  and  to  show  that  the 
origin  of  the  accounts  themselves  cannot  be  explained  without 
the  actual  occurrence  of  the  events  which  they  describe  on  the 
very  ground  where  they  arose. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  MIRACULOUS  CONCEPTION. 

§  9. — The  MiracuZows  Concyition  demanded  h,  priori,  amd  cmfirmed 

E  posteriori. 

If,  tten,  •we  conceive  the  manifestation  of  Christ  to  have 
been  a  supernatural  coimmmication  of  the  Divine  nature  for  the 
moral  renewal  of  man,  a  new  beginning  in  the  chain  of  human 
progress ;  in  one  word,  if  we  conceive  it  as  a  mkrade,  this 
conception  itself,  apart  from  any  historical  accounts,  would 
lead  us  to  form  some  notion  of  the  begimmig  of  his  hiunan  life 
that  would  harmonize  with  it. 

It  is  true,  this  human  life  of  Christ  took  its  appointed  place 
in  the  course  of  historical  events — ^nay,  all  history  was  arranged 
with  reference  to  its  incorporation ;  yet  it  entered  into  history, 
not  as  part  of  its  offipring,  but  as  a  higher  element.  What- 
ever has  its  origin  in  the  noMi/ral  course  of  hiunanity  must  bear 
the  stamp  of  humanity ;  must  share  in  the  sinfulness  which 
stains  it,  and  take  part  in  the  strifes  which  distract  it.  It  was 
impossible,  therefore,  that  the  second  Adam,  the  Divine  pro- 
genitor of  a  new  and  heavenly  race,  could  derive  his  origin 
from  the  first  Adam  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  or  could 
represent  the  type  of  the  species,  the  people,  or  the  family  from 
which  he  sprung,  as  do  the  common  children  of  men.  "We 
must  conceive  him,  not  as  a  individual  representative  of  the 
type  which  descended  from  our  first  parents,  but  as  the  crea- 
tive origin  of  a  new  type.  And  so  our  own  idea  of  Christ 
compels  us  to  admit  that  two  factors,  the  one  natural,  the 
other  supernatural,  were  coefficient  in  his  entrance  into  human 
life ;  and  this,  too,  although  we  may  be  unable,  a  priori,  to 
state  how  that  entrance  was  accomplished. 

But  at  this  point  the  historical  accounts  come  to  our  aid,  by 
testifying  that  what  our  theory  of  the  case  requires  did,  in 
&ct,  occur.  The  essential  part  of  the  history  is  found  precisely 
in  those  features  in  which  the  idea  and  the  reality  harmonize ; 
and  we  must  not  only  hold  fast  these  essential  facts  which  are 
so  important  to  the  interests  of  religion,  but  carefully  distin- 
goisb  them  from  unimportant  and  accidental  parts,  which 
might,  perhaps,  be  involved  in  obscurity  or  contradiction. 

§  10. — Mythical  View  of  the  Mwacidom  Concyotion. — No  Trace  of  it  in,  the 
NarraJtime. — No  such  Mythm  could  home  originated  among  the  Jews. 

The  accounts  of  Matthew  and  Luke  agree  in  stating  that  the 
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birth  of  Christ  was  the  resiilt  of  a  direct  creative  act  of  God, 
and  not  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  human  generation.  They  who 
deny  this  must  make  one  of  two  assumptions  ;  either  that  all 
the  accounts  are  absolute  fables,  or  that  some  actual  fact  was 
the  ground-work  of  the  fabulous  conception. 

Those  who  adojjt  the  former  view  teH  us  that,  after  Christ 
had  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  great  acts,  men,  struck 
with  his  extraordinary  character,  formed  a  theory  of  his  birth 
to  correspond  with  it.  But  this  assumption  is  utterly  irrecon- 
cileable  with  the  simple  and  prosaic  style  in  which  Matthew 
tells  the  story  of  Joseph's  perplexity  at  finding  Mary  pregnant 
before  her  time  ;i  and  the  supposition  that  this  prosaic  narrar 
tive  was  the  ofispring  of  some  previous  mythical  description,  is 
out  of  all  harmony  with  the  character  of  the  primitive  Christian 
times.  As  for  the  second  assumption,  those  who  adopt  it  can 
assign  no  possible  fact  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  account,  but 
one  of  so  base  a  nature  as  utterly  to  shock  evpry  religious 
feeUng,  and  every  just  notion  of  the  overruling  Providence  of 
God.  Had  such  an  occurrence  ever  been  deemed  possible,  the 
fanatical  enemies  of  Christ  would  very  soon  have  made  use  of 
it.''  Both  these  assumptions  failing,  nothing  remains  but  to 
admit  that  the  birth  of  Christ  was  a  phenomenon  out  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature.' 

Nor  would  such  a  mythus  have  been  consistent  with  Jewish 
modes  of  thought.     The  Hindoo  mind  might  have  originated 

i  We  ca.niiot  believe,  notwithstanding  wliafc  Strauss  says  on  this  point 
in  his  3rd  edition,  that  a  &hle  could  oHgmcdh/  be  presented  in  so  prosaic  a 
garb  as  that  of  Matthew.  Cases  are  not  wanting,  however,  in  which  the 
substance  of  a  mythus,  after  it  had  come  to  be  reoeired  as  history,  has 
been  given  out  in  a  prosaic  form. 

■'  Tiey  would  have  done  so  before  Jewish  malevolence  employed  the 
history  of  the  miraculous  conception  to  invent  the  fe,ble  which  Celsus  first 
made  use  of. — Orig.  i.  32.  Had  any  such  legends  been  in  circulation 
before,  we  should  find  some  trace  of  them  in  the  Evangelists,  who  do  not 
conceal  the  accusations  that  were  made  against  Christ. 

'  Scldewrrttacha;  whose  reverence  for  sacred  things  forbade  him  to  adopt 
the  latter  of  these  two  suppositions,  while  his  conscientious  love  of  truth 
compelled  him  to  admit  the  reality  of  the  history,  says,  in  comparing  the 
statements  of  Matthew  and  Luke  (Critical  Jwpmies,  p.  47),  "  We  may 
well  leave  the  statement  of  Matthew  in  the  judicious  indefiniteness  in 
which  it  is  expressed ;  while  the  traditional  basis  of  the  poetical  announce- 
ment in  Luke  rebukes  those  impious  explanations  which  soil  the  veil  they 
cannot  lift."  But,  in  sober  truth,  no  one  can  admit  the  veracity  of  the 
history,  and,  at  the  same  time,  deny  the  miraculous  conception,  without 
falling  into  the  very  conclusion  which  Schleiermacher  rejects  with  such 
pious  indignation. 
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a  fable  of  this  character,  though,  in  a  different  form  from  that 
in  which  the  account  of  the  Evangelists  is  given  ;  but  the 
Jewish  had  totally  different  tendencies.  Such  a  fable  as  the 
birth  of  the  Messiah,  from,  a,  virgin  could  have  arisen  any  where 
else  easier  than  among  the  Jews ;  their  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
Unity,  which  placed  an  impassable  gulf  between  God  and  the 
world  ;  their  high  regard  for  the  marriage  relation,  which  led 
them  to  abhor  unwedded  life ;  and,  above  aU,  their  fall  persua- 
sion that  the  Messiali  was  to  be  an  ordinary  man,  imdis- 
tinguished  by  any  tiling  supernatural,  and  not  to  be  endowed 
with  Divine  power  before  the  time  of  his  solemn  consecration 
to  the  Messiahship,  aU  conspired  to  render  such  an  invention 
impossible  among  them.  The  accovmts  of  Isaac,  Samson,  and 
Samuel  cannot  be  quoted  as  in  point ;  these  cases  rather  illus- 
trate the  Hebrew  notion  of  the  blessing  of  fruitfialness ;  and 
in  them  all  the  Divine  power  was  shown,  not  in  excluding 
the  male,  but  in  rendering  the  long-barren  female  fruitfiil, 
contrary  to  all  human  expectation.  The  conception  of  Christ 
would  have  been  analogous  to  these,  had  Mary,  after  long 
barrenness,  borne  a  son,  or  had  Joseph  been  too  old  to  expect 
offspring  at  the  time.™ 

It  was  on  this  very  account,  viz.,  because  the  miraculous 
conception  was  foreign  to  the  prevailing  Jewish  modes  of 
thought,"  that  one  sect  of  the  Ebionites,  who  could  not  free 

'^  E.  g.  in  the  apocryphal  Gospel  of  Jamea,  oh.  ix.  it  is  stated,  that 
when  the  priest  was  about  to  give  Mary  as  a  wife  to  the  aged  Joseph,  the 
latter  aaid,  "  I  have  sons  and  am  old,  while  she  is  yet  young ;  shaU  I  not 
then  become  a  mockery  for  the  sons  of  Israel  ?" 

■■  Professor  Weme,  in  his  work,  "  Die  Hlvangelische  Greschichte  "  (TTie 
Gospel  History,  critically  and  philosophically  treated,  Leips.  1838),  admits 
that  the  Jews  could  not  have  invented  this  myilmf,  but  ascribes  to  it  a 
heatken  origin.  How,  in  view  of  the  relations  that  subsisted  between 
early  Christianity  and  heathenism,  the  pagan  mythvs  of  the  sons  of  the 
gods  could  so  soon  have  been  transformed  into  a  Christian  one  ;  and  how 
the  latter  could  have  found  its  way  into  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  which  un- 
questionably had  a  Jewish-Christian  origin,  are  among  the  incomprehen- 
sibilities which  abound  in  Prof.  "W.'s  very  intelligible  work.  He  sa,ys, 
p.  178,  that  "as  Paul  found  himself  involuntarily  compelled,  in  addressing 
the  Athenians,  to  quote  Greek  poetry  (For  we  aire  also  his  offspring, 
Acts  xvii.  28),  so  it  is  possible  that  the  apostles  to  the  heathen  were  led 
to  adopt  the  pagan  myihus  of  the  sons  of  the  gods,  in  order  to  make  known 
to  them  the  truth,  that  Christ  is  the  son  of  God,  in  a  form  suited  to  their 
way  of  thinking,  and  that  their  figurative  language,  literally  understood, 
formed  the  starting-point  for  such  a  myOi'm."  Things  very  heterogeneous 
are  thrown  together  in  tHs  passage.  What  religious  scruples  need  have 
hindered  Paul  from  alluding  to  the  consciousness  of  the  Dmne  origin  ot 
the  human  race,  which  the  Athenians  themselves  had  expressed,  and  to  the 
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themselves  from  their  old  prejudices,  refused  to  admit  the 
doctrine ;  and  the  section  which  contains  the  account  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  Ebionitish  rescension  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
Hebrews,  which  arose  from  the  same  source  as  our  Matthew. 
As  for  the  single  obscure  passage  in  Isa.  viL,  it  could  hardly 
hare  given  rise  to  such  a  tradition  among  the  people  of  Pales- 
tine, where,  unquestionably,  Matthew's  Gospel  originated. 

§  11. — Objections  to  the  Narrative  dravm  from  ike  subsequent  Dispositions  of 
Christ's  Rdatixes,  aamoered  (1)  from  the  Nature  of  the  Case  ;  (2)  from  Hie 
name  Jksus. 

An  objection  to  the  credibility  of  the  narrative  has  been 
raised  on  the  ground  that  if  such  events  had  really  preceded 
the  birth  of  Christ,  his  own  relatives  would  have  been  better 
disposed  to  recognize  him  as  the  Messiah.  It  is  possible  that 
the  circumstances  of  his  birth  did  raise  their  expectations  to  a 
lofty  pitch ;  but  as  for  thirty  years  no  indications  corresponding 
with  ordinary  views  of  the  Messiah  manifested  themselves,  their 
first  impressions  gradually  wore  away,  only  to  be  revived,  how- 
ever, by  the  great  acts  which  Jesus  performed  after  the  open- 
ing of  his  public  career.  And  as  for  Mary  (in  whom  a  doubt 
of  this  sort  would  appear  still  more  strange,  as  she  was  directly 
cognizant  of  the  miraculous  features  of  the  history),  there  is  no 
proof  whatever  that  she  ever  lost  the  memory  of  her  visions, 

vague  idea  which  they  entertained  of  an  unknown  God  ?  Nor  was  such 
an  allusion  likely  to  be  misunderstood.  How  could  a  man,  imbued  with 
Jewish  feelings  in  regard  to  the  heathen  mythology  (feelings  which  his 
conversion  to  Christianity  woiild  by  no  means  weaken),  compare  the  birth 
of  the  Holy  One — of  the  Messiah — ^with  those  pagan  fables,  whose  im- 
purity could  inspire  him  with  nothing  but  disgust?  Weisse  has  trans- 
ferred his  own  mode  of  contemplating  the  heathen  myths  to  a  people  that 
would  have  revolted  from  it. 

It  is  quite  another  thing  when  Weisse  adduces  the  comparisons  in  which 
the  early  Christian  apologists  indulged.  These  men,  themselves  of  heathen 
origin,  were  accustomed  to  the  allegorical  interpretations  of  the  mythology, 
uid  it  was  natural  for  them  to  seek  and  occupy  a  position  intermediate 
between  their  earlier  and  later  views.  But,  so  fer  from  these  comparisons 
having  given  rise  to  the  accounts  of  the  supernatural  conception,  it  was 
the  latter  which  caused  the  former.  They  wished  to  show  to  the  heathen 
that  this  miraculous  event  was  not  altogether  foreign  to  their  own  religioiis 
ideas,  while  they  carefully  guarded  against  the  sensual  forms  of  thought 
involved  in  the  myths ;  and,  as  they  could  presuppose  this  event,  they  had  a 
right  to  employ  the  myths  as  they  did,  inasmuch  as  these  poetical  efiusions 
of  natural  religion  anticipated  (though  in  sadly-distorted  caricatures)  the 
great  truth  of  Christianity,  that  the  union  of  the  divine  with  the  human 
nature  was  brought  about  by  a  creative  act  of  Omnipotence.  The  early 
apologists  expressed  this  ir  their  own  way :  "Satan  imiented  these  faUes  by 
imitating  the  truth." 
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or  relinquished  the  hopes  they  are  so  -well  calculated  to  raise. 
Her  conduct  at  the  marriage  of  Cana  proves  directly  the  re- 
verse. She  obviously  expected  a  miracle  from  Christ  immedi- 
ately after  the  proclamation  of  his  Messiahship  by  John  th<! 
Baptist.  The  confirmation  which  John's  Gospel,  by  its  recital 
of  this  miracle,  afibrds  to  the  other  evangelists,  is  the  more 
striking,  as  John  himself  gives  no  account  of  the  events  accom- 
panying the  birth  of  Christ." 

°  (a)  John's  silence  in  regard  to  the  miraculous  conception  is  no  proof 
that  he  was  either  ignorant  of  the  accounts  of  that  event  or  disbelieved 
them.  His  object  was  to  testify  to  what  he  had  himself  seen  and  heard,, 
and  to  declare  how  the  glory  of  the  Only  begotten  had  been  unveiled  to 
him  in  contemplating  Christ's  manifestation  on  earth.  But  that  he  recog- 
nized the  miraculous  conception  is  evident  from  his  emphatic  declarations 
(in  opposition  to  the  ordinary  Jewish  idea  of  the  Messiah),  that  the  Divine 
and  the  human  were  originally  united  in  the  person  of  Christ,  and  that 
the  Logos  itself  became  flesh  in  him  ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  avera 
that  "  tluit  which  is  torn  of  the  fiesJi  is  flesh."  No  man  could  hold  these  two 
ideas  together  without  believing  in  the  immediate  agency  of  God  in  the 
generation  of  Chbist.  (5)  The  objection  that  Jesus  was  known  among  the 
Jews  as  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  that  this  feet  was  adduced 
against  his  claims,  has  been  sufficiently  met  in  the  text ;  but  it  has  been 
urged  fiirther  that  Christ  himself  when  this  objection  was  brought  against 
him  (Matt,  xiii.  55),  did  not  allude  to  the  miraculous  conception.  As  to 
this,  we  need  only  say  that  it  was  far  more  likely  and  natural  that  Jesus 
should  call  men's  attention  to  tho  proofe  of  his  Divinity  which  were  before 
their  eyes  in  his  daily  acts,  shovring,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  causes  of 
th^r  (Usbelief  lay  in  themselves,  rather  than  that  he  should  dwell  upon  the 
circumstances  which  preceded  his  birth,  the  proof  of  which  had  to  rest 
upon  the  testimony  of  Mary  alone,  (c)  Nor  is  Paul's  silence  on  this 
point  proof  of  his  not  acknowledging  it.  It  only  shows  that,  for  hia 
religious  sense,  the  sufferings  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  the  centre  and 
support  of  the  Christian  system,  stood  out  more  prominently  than  the 
miraculous  conception.  In  the  passages  in  which  he  speaks  of  Christ's 
origin,  he  had  a  different  object  in  view  than  to  treat  of  this  subject ; 
e.  g.  in  Rom,  ix,  5,  ''  Whose  are  the  fathers,  <md  of  whom,  as  concern- 
ing the  fUsh,  Christ  came,  who  is  over  aU,  God  hlessed  for  ever ;  "  and  in 
Bom.  i,  4,  where  he  brings  out  prominently  the  two-fold  manifestation  of 
Christ,  as  the  Son  of  David  and  as  the  Son  of  God,  raised  above  all  himian 
and  national  relationships,  as  he  revealed  himself  after  the  resurrection. 
If  we  could  infer  from  such  passages  Paul's  disbelief  in  the  miracle,  we  can 
draw  precisely  the  opposite  conclusion  from  Gal,  iv.  4 ;  although,  as  the 
case  is,  we  do  not  lay  much  stress  upon  the  expression  "  bom  of  a  woman. ' ' 
And  if  Paul  could  represent  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God  from  heaven,  as  being 
without  sin  in  the  flesh  (irapl),  in  which  sin  before  had  reigned,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  taught  the  propagation  of  sin&lness,  from  Adam  down, 
it  is  Ukely  that  the  supernatural  generation  of  Jesus  waa  so  firmly  esta- 
blished in  the  connection  of  his  own  thoughts,  that  he  felt  the  less  necessity 
to  give  it  individual  prominence.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  make  a  similar 
remark  hereafter  in  regard  to  the  omission  of  the  account  of  Christ's  aa- 
eension  as  an  individual  event. 
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The  name  Jesus  itself  affords  additional  proof  that  Lis 
parents  were  led  by  some  extraordinary  drcumstances  to 
expect  that  he  would  be  the  Messiah.  Such  names  as  Theo- 
dorus,  Theodoret,  Dorotheus,  among  the  Greeks,  were  usually 
bestowed  because  the  parents  had  obtained  a  son  after  long 
desire  and  expectation.  As  names  were  also  given  among  the 
Jews  with  reference  to  their  signi£cancy,  and  as  the  name 
Jesus  betokens  "  Him  through  whom  Jehovah  bestows  salva^ 
tion ;"  and,  moreover,  as  the  Messiah,  the  bearer  of  this  salva- 
tion, was  generally  expected  at  the  time,  it  must  certainly 
appear  probable  to  us  that  the  name  was  given  with  reference 
to  that  expectation.  Not  that  this  conclusion  necessarily 
follows,  because  the  name  Jesus,  Joshua,  was  common  among 
the  Jews ;  but  yet,  compared  with  the  accounts,  it  certainly 
affords  confirmatory  evidence. 

§  12. — Andlogicdl  Ideas  amwng  the  Heaihea. 

Moreover,  inferences  in  famawr  of  the  accounts  of  the  mira- 
culous conception,  as  well  as  against  them,  may  be  obtained  by 
comparing  them  with  the  ancient  myths  of  other  religions. 
The  spirit  of  the  pagan  mythology  could  not  have  penetrated 
among  the  Jews,  and  therefore  cannot  be  assigned  to  explain 
the  similarity  between  the  Christian  and  pagan  views.  We 
must  seek  that  explanation  rather  in  the  relations  that  subsist 
between  mythical  iMtnjurdl  religion  and  historical  revealed  re- 
ligion ;  between  the  idea,  forming,  from  the  enslaved  conscious- 
ness which  it  sways,  an  untrue  actualization;  and  the  idea, 
grounded  in  truth,  and  developing  itself  therefrom  into  clear 
and  free  consciousness. 

The  truth  which  the  religious  sense  can  recognize  at  the 
bottom  of  these  myths,  is  the  earnest  desire,  inseparable  from 
man's  spirit,  for  communion  with  God,  for  participation  in  the 
Divine  nature  as  its  true  life — ^its  anxious  longing  to  pass  the 

gulf  which  separates  the  God-derived  soul  from  its  original 

its  wish,  even  though  unconscious,  to  secure  that  union  with 
God  which  alone  can  renew  human  nature,  and  which  Chris- 
tianity shows  us  as  a  living  reality.  Nor;  can  we  be  astonished 
to  find  the  facts  of  Christianity  thus  anticipated  in  poetic  forms 
(embodying  in  imaginative  creations  the  innate  yet  indistinct 
cravings  of  the  spirit)  in  the  mythical  elements  of  the  old  re- 
ligions, when  we  remember  that  human  nature  itself,  and  all 
the  forms  of  its  development,  as  well  as  the  whole  course  of 
human  history,  were  intended  by  God  to  find  their  full  accom- 
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pliahmeut  in  Christ.  But  the  genius  of  Christianity  is  mis- 
taken by  those  yrho  despise  the  simpUoity  of  the  Gospel  history, 
and  contrast  it  with  the  poetry  of  religion.  The  opposition, 
apparently  essential  to  the  mere  natural  man,  between  poetry, 
transcending  the  limits  of  the  actual,  and  the  prose  of  common 
reality,  is  taken  away  by  the  manifestation  of  Christ,  and  vnll 
be  done  away  wherever  Christianity  passes  into  flesh  and 
blood.  The  peculiarity  of  Christian  ethics  is  indeed  founded 
upon  this. 

The  characteristic  difference  between  the  religion  of  Theism 
and  that  of  the  old  mythology  lies  in  this  one  point :  that  in 
the  evangelical  histories  the  Divine  power  is  represented  as 
operating  im/mediateh/,  and  not  by  the  interposition  of  natural 
causes  ;  while,  in  the  mythical  conceptions,  the  Divine  causality 
is  made  co-efficient  with  natural  agencies ;  the  Divine  is 
brought  down  to  the  sphere  of  the  natural,  and  its  manifesta- 
tion is  thus  physically  explained-P  Thus  the  Gospel  histories, 
precisely  as  a  just  idea  of  Christ  would  lead  us  to  presuppose, 
attribute  to  the  creative  agency  of  God  alone  the  introduction 
pf  that  new  member  of  humanity  through  which  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  race  is  to  be  accomplished. 

CHAPTER  III. 

THE  BIBTH  OP  CHRIST. 
§  13. — The  Birth  of  Christ  im,  Us  BelaUons  to  the  Jewish  Theocracy. 
As  the  entrance  of  Christ  into  the  course  of  humanity  was 
brought  about  by  the  co-working  of  supernatural  with  natural 
elements,  so  both  these  agencies  conspired  in  preparing  the  way 
for  that  great  event,  the  centre  of  all  things,  and  the  aim  of  all 
preceding  history.  So  we  interpret  the  relatiens  of  the  Jews 
and  heathens  to  the  appearance  of  Christ.  The  naiu/ral  deve- 
hpmeni  of  the  hecOhe/n^as  destined,  imder  the  Divine  guidance, 
to  prepare  them  for  receiving  the  new  light  which  emanated 
from  Jesus ;  and  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people  was  all  pre- 

'  ScmmgartenrOrueim  has  noticed  this  distinction  in  his  Biblical  Theo- 
logy, p.  397 ;  but  8tir<ms!  denies  it,  and  asserts  that  the  expression  «i6c 
eeo5  in  Luke  i.  35,  is  to  be  taken  entirely  in  a  physical  sense.  There  is 
no  saoh  meaning  in  the  passage ;  it  predicates  the  terms  "  the  holy  om," 
"  the  San  of  Ood,"  of  C!hrist,  on  the  ground  of  the  special  agency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  his  birth.  He  who  was  conceived  under  such  an  agency 
must  stand  in  a  special  relation  to  God.  Not  merely  the  Jewish  mode  of 
thinking  on  the  subject,  but  also  the  &ct  that  Jesus  is  designated  both 
as  the  Son  of  David  and  the  Son  of  God,  exclude  the  physical  interpre- 
tation. 

c2 
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paratory  to  the  appearance  and  ministry  of  Christ,  who  was  to 
come  forth  out  of  their  midst.  This  preparation  was  accom- 
plished by  means  of  a  chain  of  separate,  but  organically  con- 
nected revelations,  all  tending  toward  the  fiill  revelation  in 
Him,  whose  whole  life  was  itself  to  be  the  highest  manifestation 
of  God  to  man. 

There  was  peculiar  fitness  in  Christ's  being  bom  among  the 
Jewish  people.  His  life  revealed  the  Mngdcmi  of  God,  which 
was  to  be  set  up  over  all  men,  and  it  properly  commenced  in  a 
nation  whose  political  life,  always  developed  in  a  theocratic 
form,  was  a  continual  type  of  that  kingdom.  He  was  the 
cuLmiaating  point  of  this  development :  in  Him  the  kingdom 
of  God,  no  longer  limited  to  this  single  people,  was  to  show  its 
true  design,  and,  unfettered  by  physical  or  national  restraints, 
to  assert  its  authority  over  the  whole  human  race.  The  parti- 
cular typifies  the  universal :  the  earthly,  the  celestial ;  so 
David,  the  monarch  who  had  raised  the  political  theocracy  of 
the  Jews  to  the  pinnacle  of  glory,  typified  that  greater  monarch 
in  whom  the  kingdom  of  God  was  to  display  its  glory.  Not 
without  reason,  therefore,  was  it  that  Christ,  the  summit  of 
the  theocracy,  sprang  from  the  fallen  line  of  royal  David.? 

'  However  the  disorepanoien  in  the  two  genealogies  of  Christ  may  be 
explained,  his  descent  &om  the  race  of  David  was  admitted  &om  the 
beginning,  and  the  evangelists  took  it  for  granted  as  indisputable.  How 
Weisse  should  deny  this,  as  he  does  (p.  169),  is  unaccountable.  His  argu- 
ments can  convince  no  one  endowed  with  the  slightest  powers  of  observa- 
tion, and  need  no  answer.  The  only  one  which  is  at  aU  plausible  is  thj" 
founded  on  Mark  xii.  35,  and  that  depends  upon  the  question  whethe^ 
Mark  uses  these  words  in  their  original  application ;  a  question  which 
we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  examine.  Certainly,  if  they  admit  of 
more  than  one  interpretation,  we  shall  adopt  any  other  sooner  than  that 
which  comes  into  conflict  with  Paul,  who  assumed  Christ's  descent  from 
David  as  certain.  Could  the  apostles  have  embraced  a  notion  which  the 
Savioiu:  himself  had  denounced  as  an  invention  of  the  scribes  ?  There  was 
nothing  in  Paul's  turn  of  feeling  or  thought  to  incline  him  towards  it,  had 
it  not  been  established  on  other  grounds  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  doctrine 
that  Christ  was  not  the  Son  of  David,  but  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Lord  of 
David,  would  have  afforded  him  an  excellent  point  of  attack  against 
Judaism.  AJthough  Luke's  genealogy  is  not  directly  stated  as  follovring 
the  line  of  Mary,  yet  it  may  have  done  so,  and  have  only  been  improperly 
placed  where  it  is.  Justin  Martyr  (Dial.  c.  Tryph.  f.  327)  was  acquainted 
with  such  a  genealogy  referring  to  Mary.  Luke  i.  32-35,  seems  to  show 
that  Mary  was  of  David's  race.  Her  relationship  to  Elizabeth,  the  mother 
of  John  Baptist,  does  not  prove  the  contrary ;  for  members  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi  were  not  restrained  from  intermarriage  with  other  tribes  •  and 
Elizabeth,  although  of  that  tribe  on  the  feier's  side,  and  herself  the 
wife  of  a  priest,  might  very  well  have  sprung  from  tiie  tribe  of  Judah  on 
the  mother's  side. 
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§  14. — TJie  Miramlow  Events  that  accompanied  the  Birth  of  Christ. 

The  Divine  purpose  in  the  supernatural  conception  of  Jesus 
could  not  have  been  accomplished  -without  some  providential 
forewamings  to  his  parents  ;  nor  coxdd  these  intimations  of  the 
certainty  of  the  approaching  birth  of  the  theocratic  King  have 
been  given  by  ordinary,  natural  means.  In  the  sphere  of  the 
greatest  miracle  of  human  history,  the  miracle  which  vfas  to 
raise  mankind  to  communion  -with  Heaven,  we  do  not  wonder 
to  see  rays  of  light  streaming  from  the  invisible  world,  at  other 
times  so  dark. 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  we  can  expect  no  full 
account  of  those  extraordinary  manifestations  of  which,  natu- 
rally enough,  Mary  alone  could  testify.'  But  a  mere  mythus, 
destitute  of  historical  truth,  and  only  serving  as  the  veil  of  an 
ideal  truth,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  what  we  are  here 
stating,  viz.,  that  a  lofty  history  may  be  imparted  in  a  form 
which  must  have  more  than  its  mere  literal  force  ;  and  that 
events  of  a  lofty  character  necessarily  impart  their  higher  tone 
to  the  language  in  which  they  are  conveyed.  In  this  latter 
case,  we  may  harmlessly  differ  in  our  modes  of  arranging  the 
materials,  and  of  filling  up  the  chasms  of  the  history,  so  that 
we  only  hold  fast  the  substantial  facts  which  form  its  basis. 
The  course  of  the  events  described  in  Matt.  i.  18-26,  may  be 
arranged  as  follows  : — ^When  Mary  informed  Joseph  of  the 
remarkable  communication  that  had  been  made  to  her,  he  could 
not  at  once  bring  himself  to  believe  it ;  which  was  not  at  all 
strange,  considering  its  extraordinary  character,  and  how  little 
he  was  prepared  for  it.  A  struggle  ensued  in  his  feelings,  and 
then  occiirred  the  night  vision  which  brought  his  mind  to  a 
final  decision.' 

§  15. — The  Tasmng. — Birth  of  ChriM  at  Bethlehem. 
By  a  remarkable  interposition  of  Providence,  interwoven, 
however,  with  the  course  of  events  in  the  world,  was  it  brought 

'  Mary  could  only  have  been  taught  to  expect  the  Saviour  in  a  way 
harmonizing  with  her  views  at  the  time,  and  with  the  prevailing  Jewish 
ideas  of  the  Messiah,  viz.  that  the  Messiah  should  come  of  the  line  of 
David,  to  establish  an  everlasting  kingdom  among  the  Jews.  But  this 
was  only  a  covering  for  the  higher  idea  of  the  Redeemer,  the  founder  of 
the  eternal  kingdom  of  God. 

'  We  need  tre  the  less  afraid  of  a  free  unliteial  interpretation  when  we 
find  a  difference  in  the  subjective  conception  of  these  events  by  even  the 
evangelists  themselves,  Matthew  speaking  only  of  dreams  and  visions,  and 
Luke  of  objective  phenomena,  vi2.  the  appearance  of  angels. 
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about  that  the  promised  King  should  be  bom  in  Bethlehem  (as 
Micah  the  prophet  had  foretold),  the  very  place  where  the 
house  of  David  had  its  origin  ;  whUe,  at  the  same  time,  the 
lowly  circumstances  of  his  birth  were  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  inherent  dignity  and  glory  that  were  veiled  in  the  new- 
bom  child. 

The  Emperor  Augustus  had  ordered  a  general  census  of  the 
Roman  empire,  partly  to  obtain  correct  statistics  of  its  resources,* 
and  partly  for  purposes  of  taxation."  As  Judea  was  then  a 
dependency  of  the  empire,  and  Aiigustus  probably  intended  to 
reduce  it  entirely  to  the  state  of  a  Roman  province,  he  wished 
to  secure  similar  statistics  of  that  country,  and  ordered  King 
Herod  to  take  the  census.  In  performing  this  duty,  Herod 
followed  the  Jewish  usage,  viz.,  a  division  by  tribes.^    Joseph 

«  TMa  was  not  confined  to  the  Eoman  provinces,  but  extended  also  to 
the  Somi. — ^Tacit.  Ann.  i.  xi. 

°  Caasiodor.  i.  iii.  ep.  52 ;  Augmti  temponbus  ortm  Romamis  agris  divwua 
censugm  desonptm,  iit  possessio  sv,i  miUi  haherelAi/r  incerta,  qimm  protriiu- 
tonim  ausciperet  gmcmtitaMfms  sohendam.  (Con£  Somngny's  dissertation  in 
the  "Zeitsohrift  fiir  die  gesohichtl.  Bechtswissenschaft,"  Bd.  vi.  H.  3.) 
This  language  of  the  learned  statesman  shows  that  he  followed  older 
accounts  rather  than  a  Christian  report  drawn  from  Luke  ;  and  the 
expression  of  Tacitus  confirms  this  conclusion.  There  is  no  ground, 
therefore,  for  the  doubts  started  by  Sira/ms,  3rd  ed.  p.  257. 

'  Luke's  accoimt  of  the  matter  is  so  prosaic  and  straightforward,  that 
none  but  a  prejudiced  mind  can  find  a  trace  of  the  mytkieal  in  it.  Ex- 
amine the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  and  you  will  see  the  difference  between 
history  and  fable.  And  even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  census  was 
incorrect,  and  that  the  gathering  at  Bethlehem  was  due  to  some  other 
cause,  no  suspicion  would  thereby  be  cast  upon  the  entire  narration ;  the 
only  reasonable  conclusion  would  be,  that  Luke,  or  the  writer  from  whom 
he  copied,  had  fiiUen  into  an  anachronism,  or  an  erroneous  combination  of 
facts,  in  assigning  the  census  as  the  cause  of  the  gathering.  Such  an  error 
could  not  ^ect  in  any  way  the  interests  of  rdigion.  Moreover,  what 
right  have  we  to  demand  of  Luke  so  exact  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
his  times,  in  things  that  did  not  materially  concern  his  purpose  1  Such 
anachronisms,  in  things  indifierent,  are  common  to  writers  of  all  ages. 
But  the  account  itself  contains  no  marks  of  improbability.  The  emperor 
would  naturally  order  Herod,  whom  he  still  recognized  as  king,  to  take 
the  census,  and  Herod  as  naturally  followed  the  Jewish  usage  in  doing  it. 
It  was  the  policy  of  the  emperor,  at  that  time,  to  treat  the  Jews  with 
kindness,  and  therefore  he  would  naturally  make  the  first  attempt  at  a 
census  as  delicately  as  possible.  How  repugnant  such  a  measure  was  to 
them  is  shown  by  Josephus'a  account  of  the  timiults  that  arose  on  account 
of  the  census  under  Qimirms,  twelve  years  afterward.  Luke  may  have 
gone  too  far  in  extending  (as  his  language  seems  to  imply)  the  census  over 
the  whole  empire  ;  or  perhaps,  in  sMing  the  gradual  census  of  the  whole 
empire  as  a  sim/idtameom  one.  Perhaps  he  mistook  this  assessment  for  the 
census  which  occurred  twelve  years  later,  and  on  that  account  erroneously 
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and  Mary  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  David,  and  tberefore  had  to 
repair  to  Bethlehem,  the  seat  of  that  tribe.  On  account  of  the 
throng,  they  could  find  no  shelter  but  a  stable,  and  the  new- 
bom  infant  had  to  be  laid  in  a  manger.™ 

§  16. — The  Armowncemmt  to  ihe  Shepherds. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  the  analogy  of  history  that  great 
manifestations  and  epochs,  designed  to  satisfy  the  spiritual 
wants  of  ages,  should  be  anticipated  by  the  prophetic  yearnings 
of  pure  and  susceptible  hearts,  inspired  by  a  secret  Divine 
consciousness.  All  great  events  that  have  introduced  a  new 
developement  of  human  history  have  been  preceded  by  un- 
consdous  or  conscious  prophecy.  This  may  seem  strange  to 
such  as  ascribe  to  God  the  apathy  of  the  Stoics,  or  who  believe 
only  in  the  cold,  iron  necessity  of  an  immanent  spirit  of  na- 
ture ;  but  to  none  who  believe  in  a  personal,  self-conscious 
Deity,  a  GfoD  of  eternal  love,  who  is  nigh  unto  every  man,  and 
listens  willingly  to  the  secret  sighs  of  longing  souls,  can  it 
appear  unworthy  of  such  a  Being  to  foreshadow  great  world- 
historical  epochs  by  responding  to  such  longings  in  special  reve^ 
lations. 

Far  more  probable,  then,  would  such  manifestations  be,  in 
reference  to  the  highest  object  of  human  longings,  the  greatest 
of  all  world-historical  phenomena ;  and  so,  at  the  time  of 
Christ" s  coming,  the  people  of  Judea,  guided  by  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  Old  Testament,  yearned  for  the  appearance  of 
the  Messiali  with  an  anxiety  only  rendered  more  intense  by 

mentioned  Quirin/us,  Nevertheless,  Quirinus  may  have  been  actually 
present  at  this  assessment,  not,  indeed,  aa  governor  of  the  province,  but 
as  imperial  commissioner ;  for  Josephus  expressly  says  that  he  had  held 
many  other  offices  before  he  was  governor  of  Syria,  at  the  time  of  the 
Becond  census.  I  do  not  agree  with  any  of  the  explanations,  either  ancient 
or  modem,  which  attempt  to  make  Lidce's  statement  agree  exactly  with 
history ;  they  all  seem  to  me  to  be  forced  and  unphilological ;  wmle  the 
want  of  exactness  in  Luke  is  easily  explained,  and  is  of  no  manner  of  im- 
portance for  the  olgect  which  he  had  in  view. 

'  The  tradition  in  Jmtm  Martyr  (Dial.  c.  Tryph.  304,  a),  that  they 
found  shelter  in  a  cave  near  the  town,  which  had  before  been  used  for  a 
cattle  stall  (Iv  ffTrijXaiy  nvi  avviyyvg  Trjs  Kii/itic),  may  be  true,  although 
we  should  not  like  to  vouch  for  it.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  prophecy  in 
Isaiah  xxxiii.  16  (which  Justin  refers  to  in  the  Alexandrian  version),  was 
applied  to  this  tradition  after  it  arose,  than  that  the  tradition  arose  from 
the  prophecy.  At  that  time  men  were  accustomed  to  find  every  where  in 
the  Old  Testament  predictions  and  types  of  Christ,  whether  warranted  by 
the  connection  or  not.  The  tradition  does  not  specify  mch  a  cave  as  the 
passage  in  Isaiah  would  lead  one  to  expect,  nor,  indeed,  does  the  passage 
seem  distinctly  to  refer  to  the  Messiah. 
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the  oppressions  under  wMch  they  groaned.  This  feeling  -woilld 
naturally  be  kept  alive  in  Bethlehem,  associated  as  the  pla<!e 
■was  -with  recollections  of  the  family  of  David,  from  -which  the 
Messiahi  was  to  come.  So,  even  among  the  shepherd^  who 
kept  nightly  watch  over  the  flocks,  were  some  who  anxiously 
awaited  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah.  It  is  true,  the  account 
does  not  say  that  the  shepherds  thus  longed  for  the  Messiah. 
But  we  are  justified  by  what  followed  in  presupposing  it  as  the 
ground  for  such  a  communication's  being  especially  made  to 
them ;  and  it  is  not  unhkely  that  these  simple  souls,  untaught 
in  the  traditions  of  the  scribes,  and  nourished  by  communion 
with  GrOD,  amid  the  freedom  of  nature,  in  a  solitude  congenial 
to  meditation  and  prayer,  had  formed  a  purer  idea  of  the 
Messiah,  from  the  necessities  of  their  own  hearts,  than  pre- 
vailed at  that  time  among  the  Jews.  A  vision  from  Heaven 
conducted  them  on  that  night,  so  big  with  interest  to  man's 
salvation,  to  the  place  where  the  object  of  their  desire  was  to 
be  bom.'' 

§  17. — The  Sacrifice  of  Purification,  amd  the  Ramom  cf  the  First-iom; 
their  Weight  as  Proof  against  the  Mythical  Theory. 

The  mass  of  the  Jewish  people,  whose  minds  were  darkened 
by  their  material  and  poHtical  views,  entertained  a  totally 
false  idea  of  the  Messiah ;  but  there  were  many  at  Jerusalem 

»  Justly  and  beautifully  saya  Schleiennaclier,  "There  is  something  re- 
markable, something  divine,  in  the  satis&ction  not  seldom  afforded  in  extra- 
ordinary times  even  to  individual  longings."  We  agree  with  this  great 
teacher  in  thinking  that  this  account  came  indirectly  &om  the  shepherds 
themselves,  as  it  recites  so  particularly  what  occurred  to  themselves  per- 
sonally, and  makes  so  little  mention  of  what  happened  to  the  child  after 
their  arrival.  The  fiicts  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  as  follows  :  The 
faithful  were  anxious  to  preserve  the  minute  features  of  the  life  of  Jesus. 
(We  cannot  be  persuaded  by  the  assertions  of  modem  Idealism  that  this 
feeling  had  no  existence.  We  see  every  day  how  anxiously  men  look  for 
individual  traits  in  the  childhood  of  great  men.)  Especially  would  any  one 
who  had  the  opportunity  prosecute  such  researches  in  the  remarkable  place 
where  Christ  was  bom.  Perhaps  one  of  these  inquirers  there  found  one  of 
the  shepherds  who  had  witnessed  these  events,  and  whose  memory  of  them 
was  vividly  recalled  after  his  conversion  to  Christianity.  We  cannot  be 
sure  that  such  a  man  would  give  with  literal  accuracy  the  words  that  he 
had  heard ;  but,  taking  them  as  they  stand,  it  is  astonishing  how  &ee  they 
are  &om  the  materialism  which  always  tinged  Jewish  expression,  and  in 
how  purely  spiritual  a  way  they  describe  the  sublime  transaction  of  which 
they  treat.  Whether  we  follow  the  received  version  or  that  of  the  Cod. 
AJex.,  we  find  the  same  thought  expressed  in  the  statement  of  the  shep- 
herds, viz.,  "  That  God  is  glorified  in  the  Messiah,  who  brings  peace  and 
joy  to  the  earth,  and  restores  man  again  to  the  Divine  &vour." 
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■who  longed  for  a  purer  salvation,  and  these,  also,  were  to 
receive  a  sign  that  the  object  of  their  hopes  had  at  last  ap- 
peared. 

Forty  days  after  the  birth  of  the  infant  Jesus  his  parents 
carried  him  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  offer, 
according  to  their  means,  the  prescribed  sacrifice  for  the  puri- 
fication of  Mary,  and  to  pay  the  usual  ransom  for  their  first- 
born, y  This  appears  strange,  in  view  of  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  that  preceded  and  followed  the  birth  of  the 
child,  which,  one  might  suppose,  would  make  it  an  exception 
to  ordinary  rules.  The  points  which  the  Levitical  law  had  in 
view  seem  not  to  have  existed  here  :  so  remarkable  a  birth 
might  have  precluded  the  necessity  of  the  Levitical  purifi- 
cation. The  ransom  which  had  to  be  paid  for  other  first-bom 
sons,  in  view  of  their  original  obligation  to  the  priesthood, 
could  hardly  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  an  infant  who  was  one 
day  to  occupy  the  summit  of  the  Theocracy.  It  would  be 
natural  to  suppose  that  Mary  must  have  hesitated,  and  laid 
her  scruples  before  the  priests  for  decision  before  she  could 
make  up  her  mind  to  perform  these  ceremonies.  But  we 
cannot  judge  of  such  extraordinary  events  by  common  stand- 
aids.  Mary  did  not  venture  to  speak  freely  in  pubhc  of  these 
wonderful  things,  or  to  anticipate  the  Divine  purposes  in  any 
way ;  she  left  it  to  God  to  educate  the  child,  which  had  been 
announced  to  her  as  the  Messiah,  so  as  to  fit  him  for  his 
calling,  and,  at  the  proper  time,  to  authenticate  his  mission 
pubUoly  and  conspicuously. 

Ifow  a  mythus  generally  endeavours  to  ennoble  its  subject, 
and  to  adapt  the  story  to  the  idea.^  If,  then,  the  Gospel  nar- 
rative were  mythical,  would  it  have  invented,  or  even  suffered 
to  remain,  a  circumstance  so  foreign  to  the  idea  of  the  myth, 
and  so  little  calculated  to  dignify  it  as  the  above  ?  A  mythus 
would  have  introduced  an  angel,  or,  at  least,  a  vision,  to  hinder 

T  Exod.  xiii.  2,  12  ;  Num.  iii.  45 ;  xviii.  15  ;  Levit.  xii.  2. 

'  The  remarks  of  Strauss,  1.  c,  p.  326,  do  not  at  all  weaken  what  Is 
here  said.  He  adduces,  also,  the  feet  that  Luke  (iii.  21)  states  the  haptism 
without  mentioning  John's  previous  refusal  (Matt.  iii.  14) ;  but  all  the 
force  of  this  lies  in  his  presupposition  that  Luke's  narrative  is  also 
mythical,  which  I  deny.  As  to  Gal.  iv.  4,  we  of  course  helieye  that 
jChrist  strictly  flilfiUed  the  Mosaic  law;  but  this  feci,  on  Jewish  principles, 
is  no  parallel  to  the  other,  viz.  that  Mary,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
miraculous  birth,  needed  purification,  and  that  the  Messiah,  who  was 
destined  for  the  highest  station  in  the  Theocracy,  iieeded  a  lansom  from  the 
obligation  to  the  priesthood. 
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Mary  from  submitting  the  child  to  a  ceremony  so  unworthy  of 
its  dignity  ;  or  the  priests  -would  have  received  an  intimation 
from  heaven  to  bow  before  the  infent,  and  prevent  its  being 
thus  reduced  to  the  level  of  ordinary  children.  Nothing  of 
all  this  took  place  :  but,  instead  of  it,  simply  and  unostenta- 
tiously, the  high  dignity  and  destiny  of  the  child  were  revealed 
to  two  faithftd  souls. 

§  18. — Simeon's  Prophetic  Discowrae. 

The  aged  and  devout  Simeon,"  who  had  longed  and  prayed 
for  the  coming  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  had  received  the  Divine 
assurance  that  he  should  not  die  without  seeing  the  desire  of 
his  heart.  Under  a  peculiarly  vivid  impulse  of  this  presenti- 
ment, he  entered  the  Temple  just  as  the  infant  Jesus  was 
brought  in.  The  Divine  glory  irradiating  the  child's  features 
harmonized  with  the  longing  of  his  inspired  soul ;  he  recog- 
nized the  manifested  Messiah,  took  the  in&nt  in  his  arms,  and 
exclaimed,  in  a  burst  of  inspired  gratitude,  "  Lord,  now  let  thy 
servcmt  dqicmt  m  peace  according  to  thy  promise,  for  mine  eyes 
home  seen  thy  sahation  wh^ch  thou  hast  procured  before  the  face  of 
aU  people,  a  Kght  to  enlighten  the  Gentiles,  and  <Ae  glory  oftiiy 
people  Israel."  ^  Then,  tumiug  to  Mary,  he  exclaimed,  "Be- 
hold, this  child  is  set  for  the  faU  amd  rising  ogam  of  momy  m 
Israel,  amd  for  a  sign  which  shall  be  spohm  against ;  "  amd  a 
sword  shaM  pierce  through  thine  own  smd  also,  that  the  thoughts 
ofmxmvy  heaHs  may  be  revealed." 

Notice,  now,  the  remarkable  idea  of  the  Messiali  which  these 
words  convey ;  precisely  such  a  one  as  we  should  expect  from 

•  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  him  to  be  the  EdbU  Simeon,  the  fether 
of  GramaJiel,  aa  no  distinguishing  marlc  of  eminence  is  assigned  to  him. 

''  It  is  said  in  Luke  ii.  S3,  that  "  Joseph  amd  Mary  marvelled"  at  the 
iVfords  of  Simeon.  Now  it  is  strange  that  what  he  said  should  appear 
marvellous  to  the  parents,  who  were  already  cognizant  of  so  many 
wonderful  events  in  the  history  of  the  child.  But  we  are  to  remember 
that  the  first  three  Gospels  do  not  contain  connected  histories,  but  compi- 
lations of  separate  memoirs ;  and  again,  the  writer  of  the  narrative  may 
have  been  so  imbued  with  wonder  at  the  extraordinary  whole,  as  to  transfer 
this  feeling  to  his  expression  in  detailing  the  separate  parts,  again  and 
again.  The  narrative  would  have  worn  a  very  dilferent  aspect,  had  Luke 
designed  to  compose  a  systematic  work,  with  the  parts  accurately  adjusted, 
instead  of  writing,  as  he  did,  with  a  simple  and  straightforward  candour. 

"  The  results  of  Messiah's  appearance  among  men  depend  upon  their 
own  spiritual  dispositions  :  salvation  for  the  believer,  destruction  for  the 
unbeliever.  Around  his  banner  the  hosts  of  the  fiuthfiil  gather;  but 
infidels  reject  and  fight  against  it.  Salvation  and  doom  are  correlative 
ideas  ;  all  world-historical  epochs  are  epochs  of  condemnation. 
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a  longing  Jew,  of  deep,  spiritual  piety.  Although  it  cannot  be 
said  to  contain  really  Christian  elements,  it  is  far  above  the 
ordinary  conceptions  of  the  times  j  and  this  not  only  confirms 
the  truth  of  the  narrative,  but  stamps  the  discourse  as  Suneon's 
own,  and  not  a  speech  composed  in  his  name.*  It  is  true 
Simeon  conceives  the  kingdom  of  Messiah  as  tending  to  glorify 
the  Jewish  people,  but  yet  extends  its  blessings  also  over  the 
heathen,  and  beheves  that  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  God 
will  illumine  them  also.  Nor  does  he  conceive  Messiah's 
kingdom  as  triumphing  at  once  by  displays  of  miraculous 
power,  but  rather  as  developing  itself  after  struggles  with  pre- 
vailing corruptions,  and  after  a  gradual  purifying  of  the  theo- 
cratic nation.  The  conflict  with  the  corrupt  part  of  the  nation 
was  to  be  severe  before  the  Messiah  could  lead  his  faithful  ones 
to  victory.  The  foreboding  of  suffering  to  Mary,  so  inde- 
finitely expressed,  bears  no  mark  of  post  factum  invention. 
But  the  inspired  idea  of  Messiah  in  the  pious  old  man 
obviously  connected  the  sufferings  which  he  was  to  endure  in 
his  strife  against  the  corrupt  people  with  those  which  were 
foretold  of  him  in  Isaiah  lui. 

The  other  devout  one,  to  whom  the  destiny  of  the  infant 
Jesus  was  revealed,  was  the  aged  Anna,  who  heard  Simeon's 
words,  shared  in  his  joyful  anticipations,  and  united  in  his  song 
of  thanksgiving. " 

§  19. — The  Zonging  of  the  ffeathmifor  a  Saviour. — The  Star  of  the  Wise  Men. 
Not  only  dwellers  about  Bethlehem,  but  also  men  from  a 
far-distant  land,  imbued  with  the  longing  desires  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  were  led  to  the  place  where  Christ  was  bom,  by 
a  sign  suited  to  their  peculiar  mode  of  hfe,  a  fact  which  fore- 
shadowed that  the  hopes  of  heathen  as  well  as  Jews,  uncon- 
scious as  well  as  conscious  longings  for  a  Saviour,  were 
afterward  to  be  gratified.'    We  have  before  remarked,  that 

*  The  accurate  report  of  this  diacourse  ia  acootmted  for  by  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  account  came  indirectly  from  Anna  :  not  only  the  discourse, 
but  the  whole  occurrence,  must  have  made  a  deep  impression  upon  her 
mind. 

'  We  agree  with  SehldermacJier  in  thinking  it  probable  that  the  narrative 
came  indirectly  from  Anna.  She  is  fer  more  minutely  described  in  it  than 
Simeon,  although  the  latter  and  his  discourse  constitute  the  most  important 
part  of  the  account,  while  Tier  words  are  not  reported  at  all. 

^  If  this  narrative  ia  to  be  considered  as  mythical,  we  must  yet  ascribe 
its  origin  to  the  same  source  which  produced  the  Hebrew  Gospel,  viz.  the 
Jewish-Christian  congregations  in  Palestine — a  likely  origin,  indeed,  for  a 
myth  ascribing  so  great  interest  and  importance  to  uncircumoised  heathen! 
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the  naUvrai  development  of  the  heathen  mind  worked  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  movement  of  revealed  religion  among  the 
Jews  to  prepare  the  way  for  Christ's  appearance,  which  was 
the  aim  and  end  of  all  previous  human  history.  There  is 
something  analogous  to  the  law  and  the  prophets  (which,  under 
revealed  religion,  led  directly,  and  by  an  organically-arranged 
connexion,  to  Christ),  in  the  sporadic  and  detached  revelations, 
which,  here  and  there  among  the  heathen,  arose  from  the 
Divine  consciousness  implanted  in  hxananity.  As,  under  the 
Law,  man's  sense  of  its  insufficiency  to  work  out  his  justi- 
fication was  accompanied  by  the  promise  of  One  who  should 
accomplish  what  the  Law  could  never  do,  so,  in  the  progress 
of  the  pagan  mind  under  the  law  of  nature,  there  arose  a  sense 
of  the  necessity  of  a  new  revelation  from  heaven,  and  a  longing 
desire  for  a  higher  order  of  things.  The  notion  of  a  Messiah, 
carried  about  by  the  Jews  in  their  intercourse  with  different 
nations,  everywhere  found  a  point  of  contact  with  the  religious 
sense  of  men  j  and  thus  natural  and  revealed  religion  worked 
into  each  other,  as  well  as  separately,  in  preparing  the  way  for 
the  appearance  of  Christ,  s 

Thus  it  happened  that  a  few  sages  in  Arabia  (or  in  some 
part  of  the  Parthian  kingdom),  who  inquired  for  the  course  of 
human  events  in  that  of  the  stars,  became  convinced  that  a 
certain  constellation  or  star''  which  they  beheld  was  a  token' 
of  the  birth  of  the  great  King  who  was  expected  to  arise  in 

An  extravagant  exaggeration  of  the  real  occurrence  was  subsequently 
made,  probably  from  a  fragment  of  one  of  the  recensions  of  the  Hebrew 
Gospel  (Ignat.  Epist.  ad  Ephes.  §  19) :  "  The  star  sparkled  brilliantly 
beyond  all  other  stars ;  it  was  a  strange  and  wonderful  sight.  The  other 
stars,  with  the  sun  and  moon,  formed  a  choir  around  it,  but  its  blaze  out- 
shone them  all." 

s  We  do  not  insist  upon  TacU.  Hist.  5,  13,  and  Sueton.  Vespasian,  4, 
who  speak  of  a  rumour  spread  over  the  whole  East,  of  the  approaching 
appearance  of  the  great  King,  as  it  is  yet  doubtful  whether  these  passages 
are  not  imitated  from  Josephus. 

^  Tt  is  necessary  to  distinguish  what  is  objectively  real  in  the  narrative 
from  what  arises  from  the  subjective  stand-point  of  the  author  of  our 
Matthew's  Gospel,  who  certainly  did  not  receive  the  account  from  an 
eye-witness.  Not  merely  phUological  exegesis,  but  also  historical  cri- 
ticism, are  required  for  this ;  and  if  the  resiilt  of  such  an  inquiry  be 
pronounced  arbitrary,  because  it  does  not  either  afBrm  or  reject  the 
objective  reality  of  every  thing  in  the  account,  then  must  oB  historical 
criticism  be  pronounced  arbitrary  also,  for  it  has  no  other  mode  of  pro- 
cedure in  testing  the  accuracy  of  a  narrative. 

'  Conf.  Bishop  Mimter's  treatise  on  the  "  Star  of  the  Wise  Men,"  and 
Idder'a  Chronology,  ii.  399.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the  sages  were  led 
to  seek  for  the  sign  by  a  theoiy  of  their  own,  or  by  a  traditional  one. 
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the  East.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  an  actual 
miracle  was  wrought  in  this  case  ;  the  course  of  natural  events, 
under  Divine  guidance,  was  made  to  lead  to  Christ,  just  as  the 
general  moral  culture  of  the  heathen,  though  under  natural 
forms,  was  made  to  lead  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Saviour. 

The  Magi  studied  astrology,  and  in  their  study  found  a  sign 
of  Christ.  If  it  offends  us  to  find  that  God  has  used  the  errors 
of  man  to  lead  him  to  a  knowledge  of  the  great  truths  of  sal- 
vation, as  if  thereby  He  had  lent  himself  to  sustain  the  False, 
then  must  we  break  iu  pieces  the  chaiu  of  human  events,  ia 
which  the  True  and  the  False,  the  Grood  and  the  Evil,  are  so 
inseparably  linked,  that  the  latter  often  serves  for  the  point  of 
transition  to  the  former.  Especially  do  we  see  this  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  spread  of  Christianity,  where  superstition  often 
paves  the  way  for  faith.  God  condescends  to  the  platforms  of 
men  ia  training  them  for  belief  iu  the  Redeemer,  and  meets 
the  aspirations  of  the  truth-seeking  soul  even  ia  its  error !  J  In 
the  case  of  the  wise  men,  a  real  truth,  perhaps,  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  the  error ;  the  truth,  namely,  that  the  greatest  of 
all  events,  which  was  to  produce  the  greatest  revolution  in 
humanity,  is  actually  connected  with  the  epochs  of  the  mate- 
rial universe,  although  the  links  of  the  chain  may  be  hidden 
from  our  view. 

In  the  narrative  before  us,  we  need  not  attach  the  same  in- 
disputable certainty  to  the  details  as  to  the  general  substance. 
That  the  Magians  should  be  led,  by  their  astrological  researches, 
to  a  presentiment  of  the  birth  of  the  Savionr  in  Judea — ^that 
their  own  longiags  should  impel  them  to  journey  to  Jerusalem 
and  do  homage  to  the  infant  in  whom  lay  veiled  the  mighty 
King — this  is  the  lofty,  the  Divine  element  in  the  transaction, 
which  no  one  who  believes  in  a  guiding,  eternal  love — ^no  one 
who  is  conscious  of  the  real  import  of  a  Redeemer — can  fail  to 
recognize. 

We  cannot  vouch  with  equal  positiveness  for  the  accuracy  of 
Matthew's  statement  of  the  means  by  which  the  sages  learned, 
after  their  arrival  in  Jerusalem,  that  the  chosen  child  was  to 

i  Hwmwnm  strikingly  says,  "  How  often  has  God  condescended,  not 
merely  to  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  men,  but  even  to  their  failings  and 
their  prejudices !  But  this  very  condescension  (one  of  the  highest  marks 
of  his  love  to  man),  which  is  exhibited  everywhere  in  the  Bible,  aflbrds 
subjects  of  derision  to  those  weaklings  who  look  into  the  word  of  God  for 
displays  of  human  wisdom,  for  the  gratification  of  their  pert  and  idle 
curiosity,  or  for  the  spirit  of  their  own  times  or  their  own  sect." — 
Worhs,  i.  68. 
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be  bom  in  Bethlehem. ;  but  it  matters  little  whether  they  were 
directed  thither  by  Herod,  or  ia  some  other  way.  At  any  rate, 
in  so  small  a  place  as  Bethlehem,  they  might  easily  have  been 
guided  to  the  exact  place  by  providential  means  not  out  of  the 
common  way  j  for  instance,  by  meeting  with  some  of  the  shep- 
herds, or  other  devout  persons,  who  had  taken  part  iu  the  great 
event ;  and  they,  perhaps,  described  the  whole  as  it  appeared 
to  them  subjectively,  when,  after  reaching  the  abode,  they 
looked  up  at  the  starry  heavens. 

§  20. — The  Massaore  of  the  Tmwcemts  amd  the  FligM  into  Egypt. 

The  account  of  the  massacre  of  the  in&nts  at  Bethlehem 
cannot  appear  incredible  when  we  consider  the  character  of  the 
man  to  whom  this  act  of  bliad  and  senseless  cruelty,  worthy  of 
an  insane  tyrant,  is  ascribed. 

It  was  that  Hbeod,  whose  crimes,  committed  in  violation  of 
every  natural  feeling,  ever  urged  him  on  to  new  deeds  of  cruelty ; 
whose  path  to  the  throne,  and  whose  throne  itself  were  stained 
with  human  blood ;  whose  vengeance  against  conspirators,  not 
satiated  with  their  own  destruction,  demanded  that  of  their 
whole  families  -J^  whose  rage  was  hot,  up  to  the  very  hour  of  his 
death,  against  his  nearest  kindred  :  whose  wife,  Mariamne,  and 
three  sons,  Alexander,  Aristobulus,  and  Antipater,  fell  victims 
to  his  suspicions,  the  last  just  before  his  death  ;  who,  in  a  word, 
certainly  deserved  that  the  Emperor  Augustus  should  have  said 
of  him,  "  Herodis  maMem  porous  esse,  qv/mifilms."^  It  was  that 
Heeod  who,  at  the  close  of  a  blood-stained  life  of  seventy  years, 
goaded  by  the  faries  of  an  evil  conscience,  racked  by  a  painfiil 
and  iticurable  disease,  waiting  for  death,  but  desiring  life,  raging 
against  God  and  man,  and  maddened  by  the  thought  that  the 
Jews,  instead  of  bewailing  his  death,  would  rejoice  over  it  as 
the  greatest  of  blessings,  commanded  the  worthies  of  the  nation 
to  be  assembled  iu  the  circus,  and  issued  a  secret  order™  that, 
after  his  death,  they  should  all  be  slain  together,  so  that  their 
kindred,  at  least,  might  have  cause  to  weep  for  his  death." 

''  Joseph.  Arohaeol.  xv.  viii.  §  i. 

'  lliese  words  were  applied,  in  the  fifth  century,  by  an  anachronism  of 
the  pagan  writer  MaarMits,  to  the  massacre  of  the  in&nts  at  Bethlehem. 
Satwrnal.  ii.  4. 

"  It  was  never  executed. 

"  Josephus  (Archffiol.  xvii.  6,  5)  saya  of  him :  "  MeXawa  voXi}  avriiv  A'pEi 
iirl  iraaiv  i^aypiaivovaa."  Even  Schloaser  admits  (View  of  Ancient 
History  and  Civilization,  iii.  1,  p.  261)  that  the  account  of  the  massacre 
of  the  infants,  viewed  in  this  connection,  ofifers  no  improbability. 
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Can  we  deem  the  crime  of  sacrificing  a  few  children  to  his 
rage  and  blind  suspicion  too  atrocious  for  such  a  monster  ? 

As  we  have  no  reason  to  question  the  narrative  of  the 
tyrant's  attempts  upon  the  life  of  the  wonderful  child  whose 
birth  had  come  to  his  ears,  we  can  readily  connect  therewith 
the  flight  into  Egypt.  On  the  supposition  that  this  flight 
actually  took  phice,  it  was  natural  enough,  especially  with  a 
view  to  obviate  any  objections  which  the  issuing  of  the  Messiah 
from  a  profane  land  might  suggest  to  Jewish  minds,  for  men 
to  seek  analogies  between  this  occurrence  and  the  histcay  of 
Moses  and  the  theocratic  people ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  legend  of  the  flight,  without 
any  historical  basis,  should  have  had  its  origin  solely  in  the 
desire  to  find  such  analogies. 

Thus,  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  life  of  Him  who  was  to 
save  the  world,  we  see  a  foreshadowing  of  what  it  was  after- 
ward to  be.  The  believing  souls,  to  whom  the  lofty  import  of 
that  life  was  shown  by  Divine  signs,  saw  in  it  the  ftdfilment 
of  their  longings;  the  power  of  the  world,  ever  subservient  to 
evil,  raged  against  it,  but,  amid  all  dangers,  the  hand  of  God 
guided  and  brought  it  forth  victorious." 

§  21. — The  Setum  to  Nazareth. 
Joseph  and  Mary  remained  but  a  short  time  with  the  child 
in  Egypt.     The  death  of  Herod  soon  recalled  them  to  Pales- 
tine, and  they  returned  to  their  old  place  of  abode  the  little 
town  of  Nazareth,?  in  Galilee. 

"  Instead  of  seeing  the  expression  of  the  idea  in  the  feots,  we  might, 
with  the  idealistic  ghostrseeis,  invert  the  order  of  things,  and  say  that 
"  the  idea  wrought  itself  into  history  in  the  popular  traditions  "  (whose 
origin,  by  the  way,  it  would  be  hard  to  explain  after  what  has  been  said) 
"  of  the  Christians."  In  that  case  we  must  consider  every  thing  remark- 
able, every  scintillation  of  Divinity  in  the  lives  of  individual  men,  as 
absolutely  &buloua.  This  were,  indeed,  to  degrade  and  athdze  all  history 
and  all  life ;  and  such  is  the  necessaiy  tendency  of  that  criticism  which 
rejects  all  immediate  Divine  influence. 

P  It  was  formerly  thought  that  Matthew  and  Luke  contradicted  each 
other  here.  Luke  states  that  Nazareth  was  the  home  of  Joseph  and 
Maiy,  and  that,  having  gone  to  Bethlehem  for  a  special  purpose  (the 
taxing),  they  remained  long  enough  to  perform  the  necessary  ceremonies 
after  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  then  returned  home.  According  to 
Matthew,  £etMehem  appears  to  have  been  their  settled  place  of  abode,  and 
they  were  only  induced,  by  special  considerations,  to  betake  themselves  to 
Kazareth  after  their  return  from  Egypt.  The  apparent  contradiction 
vanishes  when  we  consider  that  the  memoirs  were  collected  and  vmtten 
independently  of  each  other. 

Luke  may  have  received  the  account  of  the  journey  of  Christ's  parents 
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§  22. — Brothers  and  Sisters  of -Jesus  ;  tlte  Mention  of  them  in  the  Oospd 
Nmratioe,  Proof  of  its  ffistorical  Character. 

Yarious  scattered  statements  in  the  Evangelists  lead  us  to 
conclude  that  Christ  had  younger  brothers  and  sisfcers.9  The 
religious  principles  of  Joseph  and  Mary  offered  no  hindrance 
to  this;  it  harmonizes  •well  with  the  Christian  view  of  the 
sanctity  of  wedlock;  nor  is  there  anything  at  variance  with  it 
ia  the  authentic  traditions  of  the  apostolic  age. 

But  had  the  miraculous  conception  been  m/ythical,  the  idea 
of  later-bom  children  would  have  been  abhorrent  to  the  spirit 
which  originated  such  a  myth.  In  later  times,  indeed,  this 
idea  did  appear  abhorrent  to  some  minds;  but  it  still  remains 
a  mystery  why  the  mythical  spirit  did  not  exercise  its  power 
in  remodelling  the  historical  elements. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Mark  and  John  agree  in  stating 
that  these  brothers  of  the  Saviour  remained  unbelievers  during 
his  stay  on  earth,  a  fact  which  illustrates  the  truthfulness  of 
the  history,  since  it  by  no  means  tended  to  glorify  either  Christ 
or  his  brothers,  one  of  whom,  at  least  (James),  was  in  high 

to  Bethlehem,  without  learning  either  their  intention  to  remain  there  with 
the  child,  or  the  cause  that  led  them:  to  change  that  intention  ;  while  the 
author  of  the  Greek  text  of  Matthew  may  have  adhered  to  the  separate 
statements  that  were  given  to  him,  in  ignorance  of  the  special  cause  of  the 
journey  to  Bethlehem.  Both  accounts  ra&y  be  equally  true,  and  harmonize 
well  with  each  other,  although  those  who  put  them  imperfectly  together 
may  not  perceive  the  argument.  Moreover,  even  in  Matthew  (xiii.  54) 
we  find  Nazareth  named  as  Christ's  "  own  country."  There  is  no  impro- 
bability in  supposing  that  Joseph  and  Mary  were  induced,  by  the  remark- 
able events  which  marked  the  birth  of  the  child  at  Bethlehem,  and  by  the 
revelation  of  his  destiny  that  was  vouchsafed  to  them,  to  fix  their  residence 
at  the  seat  of  the  tribe  of  David,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Holy  City ;  but 
that  fear  of  Archelaus,  who  emulated  his  other's  cruelty  and  contempt  of 
holy  things,  led  them  to  change  this  purpose.  This  much  is  certain,  that 
Matthew's  statement  of  the  apprehension  which  grew  out  of  Archelaus's 
accession  to  the  government  agrees  precisely  with  the  testimony  of  history 
in  regard  to  that  prince,  who,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  was  accused 
before  Augustus  of  various  crimes,  and  exiled  to  Vienna.— Joseph,  xvii. 
xiii.  2. 

1  The  word  'iiaq,  in  Matt.  i.  25,  in  connection  with  the  statement  that 
Jesus  was  Mary's  first-bom,  leads  us  to  infer  Matthew's  knowledge 
of  children  subsequently  bom  to  her  (conf.  De  Wette  on  the  passage), 
which  we  the  more  certainly  conclude,  as  the  same  Evangelist  mentions 
brothers  and  sisters  of  Jesus  especially,  together  with  his  mother. — See 
Matt,  xiii*  55.  This  view  is  the  most  natural  in  such  passages  as  name 
them  together,  e.  g.  Luke  viii.  21 ;  Mark  iii.  31 ;  John  ii.  12 ;  vii.  3. 
It  would  be  forced  work  indeed  to  suppose  that  in  all  these  passages 
iSt\(jioi  is  placed  for  avti^itoL 
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repute  among  the  Jewish  Chidstians.  It  is  uot  to  be  -won- 
dered at  that  the  prophet  was  imthotct  horumr  among  those  who 
dwelt  under  the  same  roof,  and  saw  him  grow  up  under  the 
same  laws  of  ordinary  human  nature  with  themselves.  True, 
this  daily  contact  afforded  them  many  opportunities  of  behold- 
ing the  Divinity  that  streamed  through  the  veil  of  his  flesh, 
yet  it  required  a  spiritual  mind  and  a  Uvely  faith  to  recognize 
the  revealed  Son  of  God  in  the  lowly  garb  of  humanity.  The 
impression  of  humanity  made  upon  their  senses  day  after  day, 
and  thus  grown  into  a  habit,  could  not  be  made  to  yield  to  the 
Divine  manifestations,  unless  in  longer  time  than  was  required 
for  others;  but  when  it  did  yield,  and,  after  such  long- 
continued  opposition,  they  acknowledged  their  brother  as  the 
Son  of  God  and  the  Messiah,  they  only  became  thereby  the 
more  trustworthy  witnesses. 

§  23. — Consdousness  of  MessiahsJiip  in  the  Mind  of  Jems. — Jesus  among  tlie 
doctors. 

The  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the  birth  of  Christ  not 
only  served  as  portents  of  the  greatest  event  in  the  world's 
history,  but  also,  perhaps,  furnished  external  occasions  for  the 
development,  in  the  mind  of  Jesus,  of  the  consciousness  of  his 
Messiahship.  True,  this  development,  far  from  admitting  of 
mechanical  illustrations,  required,  above  all,  an  inward  light  in 
the  depths  of  the  higher  self-consciousness,  the  internal  testi- 
mony of  the  Spirit;  but  such  a  testimony  by  no  means 
precludes  the  agency  of  external  impressions,  acting  as  suggestive 
occasions.  The  inward  Divine  light  and  the  revelation  from 
outward  events  touch  upon  each  other;  and  this  connexion 
between  the  internal  and  the  external  belongs  to  the  essence 
of  purely  human  development.' 

Of  the  early  history  of  Jesus  we  have  only  a  single  incident ; 
but  that  incident  strikingly  illustrates  the  manner  in  which 
the  consciousness  of  his  Divine  nature  developed  itself  in  the 
mind  of  the  child.  Jesus  had  attained  his  twelfth  year,  a 
period  which  was  regarded  among  the  Jews  as  the  dividing 
line  between  childhood  and  youth,  and  at  which  regular 
religious  instruction  and  the  study  of  the  Law  were  generally 
entered  upon.  For  that  reason,  his  parents,  who  were  accustomed = 

'  Weisse  maintains  (I  cannot  see  on  what  grounds)  that  this  view 
degrades  the  Divine  element  in  the  iimer  calling  of  Christ  to  a  mechanical 
result  of  circumstances,  p.  264. 

'  Luke  (ii.  42)  says,  "  tfiat  they  went  to  Jervscdem  every  year  at  the  feast 
of  tlie  Passover."    This  may  mean  either  that  Joseph  attended  yearly  no 
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to  visit  Jerusalem  together'  anaually  at  the  time  of  the 
Passover,  took  him  with  them  then  for  the  first  time.  When 
the  feast  was  over,  and  they  were  setting  out  on  their 
retiirn,  they  missed  their  son;  this,  however,  does  not  seem  to 
have  alarmed  them,  and  perhaps  he  was  accustomed  to  remain 
with  certain  kindred  families  or  friends;  indeed,  we  are  told 
(Luke  ii.  44)  that  they  expected  to  find  him  "  in  the  company," 
at  the  evening  halt  of  the  caravan.  Disappointed  in  this 
expectation,  they  returned  the  next  morning  to  Jerusalem, 
and  on  the  following  day  found  him  in  the  synagogue  of  the 
Temple  among  the  priests,  who  had  been  led  by  his  questions 
into  a  conversation  on  points  of  faith."  TTis  parents  re- 
proached him  for  the  uneasiness  he  had  caused  them,  and  he 
replied,  "  Why  did  you  seek  me  i  Did  you  not  know  that  I 
must  be  about  my  Father's  bvsmess  ? "  Now  these  words  of 
Jesus  contain  no  explanation,  beyond  his  tender  years,^  of  the 
relations  which  he  sustained  to  the  Father;  they  manifest 
simply  the  consciousness  of  a  child,  a  depth,  to  be  sure,  but  yet 
only  a  depth  of  presentiment. 

We  can  draw  various  important  inferences  from  this  inci- 
dent in  the  early  life  of  Chnst.  At  a  tender  age  he  studied 
the  Old  Testament,  and  obtained  a  better  knowledge  of  its 
religious  value  by  the  light  that  was  within  him  than  any 
human  instruction  could  have  imparted.  Nor  was  this 
beaming  forth  of  an  immediate  consciousness  of  Divine  things 
in  the  mind  of  the  child,  in  advance  of  the  development  of  his 
powers  of  discursive  reason,  at  all  alien  to  the  character  and 
progress  of  human  nature,  but  entirely  in  harmony  with  it. 

otJier  feast  but  this,  which  would  imply  that  it  wag  not  the  general  custom 
in  Galilee  to  attend  the  tJi/ree  chief  feasts  at  Jerusalem,  or  that  Mary  used 
to  accompany  him  to  this  feast  only.  In  either  case,  it  proves  the  peculiar 
eminence  of  the  Passover. 

'  Mary  accompanied  her  husband,  although  the  Jewish  law  did  not 
demand  it. 

"  How  little  of  the  mythical  there  is  in  this  may  be  seen  from  the  case 
of  Josephus,  who  states  of  himself,  that  when  he  was  fourteen  years  old 
the  priests  of  the  city  met  with  him  to  put  questions  to  him  about  the 
law. 

.  ^  The  addition  of  extravagant  and  &bulous  colourings  to  historical 
elements  may  be  seen  in  such  instances  as  the  following  from  Irenseus,  on 
the  childhood  of  Jesus,  tiiken  out  of  an  apocryphal  Gospel  originating 
in  Palestine  :  "When  the  teacher  told  the  boy  to  pronounce  Aleph,  he  did 
BO.  But  when  he  told  him  to  say  Beth,  the  child  replied,  '  Tell  me  the 
meaning  of  Aleph,  and  then  I  will  tell  you  what  Beth  is '  "  (an  allusion  to 
the  mystical  import  of  the  letters,  according  to  the  KabbaJa).  There  was 
any  number  of  suoh  Apocryphal  Gospels,  as  Ireneeus  says. 
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Nor  need  we  wonder  that  the  infinite  riches  of  the  hidden 
spiritual  life  of  the  child  first  manifested  themselves  to  his 
consciousness,  as  if  suggested  by  his  conversation  with  the 
doctors,  and  that  his  <&ect  intuitions  of  Divine  truth,  the 
flashes  of  spiritual  light  that  emanated  from  him,  amazed  the 
masters  in  Israel.  It  not  unirequently  happens,  in  our  human 
life,  that  the  questions  of  others  are  thus  suggestive  to  great 
minds,  and,  like  steel  upon  the  flint,  draw  forth  their  inner 
light,  at  the  same  time  revealing  to  their  own  souls  the 
unknown  treasures  that  lay  in  their  hidden  depths.  But  they 
give  more  than  they  receive;  the  outward  suggestion  only 
excites  to  action  their  creative  energy;  and  men  of  reflective 
and  receptive,  rather  than  creative  minds,  by  inciting  the  latter 
to  know  and  develop  their  vast  resources,  may  not  only  learn 
much  from  their  utterance,  but  also  diffiise  the  streams  which 
gush  with  overflowing  fulness  from  these  abundant  well-springs. 
And  these  remarks  applying — in  a  sense  in  which  they  apply 
to  no  other — ^to  that  mind,  lofty  beyond  all  human  comparison, 
whose  creative  thoughts  are  to  fertilize  the  spiritual  life  of  man 
through  all  ages,  and  whose  creative  power  sprang  from  its 
mysterious  union  with  that  Divine  Word,  which  gave  birth  to 
all  things,  show  us  that  His  consciousness  developed  itself 
gradually,  and  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  laws  of  human 
Ufe,  from  that  mysterious  union  which  formed  its  ground. 

And  further — ^without  in  the  least  attempting  to  do  away 
with  the  peculiar  form  of  the  chiM's  spiritual  Ufe — ^we  can 
recognize  in  this  incident  a  dawning  sense  of  his  Divine  mis- 
sion in  the  mind  of  Jesus :  a  sense,  however,  not  yet  unfolded 
in  the  form  in  which  the  corruption  of  the  world,  objectively 
presented,  alone  could  occasion  its  development.  The  child 
found  congenial  occupation  in  the  things  of  GtoD:  in  the 
Temple  he  was  at  home.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  an 
opening  consciousness  of  the  peculiar  relation  in  which  he 
stood  to  the  Father  as  the  Son  of  God.  We  deKght  to  find  in 
the  early  lives  of  eminent  men  some  glimpses  of  the  future, 
some  iddications  of  their  after  greatness ;  so  we  gladly  recog- 
nize, in  the  pregnant  words  of  the  chUd,  a  foreshadowing  of 
what  is  afterward  so  fully  revealed  to  us  in  the  discourses  of 
the  completely  manifested  Christ,  espedaUy  as  they  are  jjiven 
to  us  in  John's  Gospel. 
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BOOK  11. 

THE  MENTAL  CULTURE  OF  JESUS.    HIS  LIFE 
TO  THE  TIME  OF  HIS  PUBLIC  MINISTRY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

JESUS  NOT  EDUCATED  IN  THE  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  JEWS. 

We  have  already  seen  ttat  in  the  early  progress  of  the 
mind  of  Christ  everything  was  original  and  direct,  and  that 
external  occasions  were  needed  only  to  bring  out  his  inward 
self-activity.  As  we  must  suppose  that  his  development  was 
subsequently  continued  in  the  same  way,  we  come  at  once  to 
the  conclusion  that  His  education  for  a  teacher  was  not  due  to 
any  of  the  theological  schools  then  existing  in  Judea.  But  we 
can  reach  this  conclusion  also  by  comparing  the  peculiar  ten- 
dencies of  those  schools  with  the  aims  of. Christ,  with  his  mode 
of  life  and  instruction,  and  with  the  spirit  which  he  difiiised 
around  him. 

§  2i.—The  Pharisees. 

In  the  outset,  how  unlike  Christ  was  the  legal  spirit  of 
Pharisaism,  with  its  soul-crushing  statutes,  its  dead  theology 
of  the  letter,  and  its  barren  subtUties  !  Some  few  of  the  sect, 
endowed  with  a  more  earnest  religious  sense,  and  a  more 
sincere  love  of  truth  than  their  fellows,  could  not  resist  the 
impression  of  Christ's  Divine  manifestation  ;  but  they  came  to 
him  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  difference  between  his  mode 
of  teaching  and  theirs,  and  not  as  a  teacher  sprung  from  among 
themselves.  They  had  first  to  overcome  their  surprise  at  his 
strange  and  extraordinary  language,  before  they  could  enter 
into  closer  connexion  with  him.  They  had  to  renounce  the 
wisdom  of  their  schools,  to  disclaim  their  legal  righteousness, 
and  to  attach  themselves  to  Christ  with  the  same  sense  of 
deficiency  in  themselves,  and  the  same  desire  for  what  he  alone 
could  impart,  as  all  other  men. 

§  25.—Tlie  Sadducees. 
The  spirit  of  the  Sadducees  presents  a  still  more  rugged 
contrast  to  the  spirit  of  Christ.   Their  schools  agreed  in  nothing 
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but  dmying ;  their  only  bond  of  union  was  opposition  to  the 
Pharisees,  against  whom  they  strove  to  re-establish  the  original 
Hebraism,  freed  from  the  foreign  elements  which  the  Pharisaic 
statutes  had  mixed  up  with  it.  But  an  agreement  in  negation 
can  be  only  an  apparent  one,  if  the  negation  rests  upon  an 
opposite  positive  principle.  Thus  certain  negative  doctrines, 
that  agree  with  Protestantism  in  rejecting  the  authority  and 
traditions  of  the  Eomish  Church,  separate  themselves  further 
from  Protestantism  than  the  Eomish  doctrine  itself,  by  the 
affirmative  principle  on  which  they  rest  their  denial,  and  by 
carrying  that  denial  too  far.  The  single  positive  principle  of 
Sadduceeism  was  the  one-sided  prominence  given  by  them  to 
morality,  which  they  separated  from  its  necessary  inward  union 
with  religion.  But  Christ's  combat  with  the  Pharisees  arose 
out  of  the  fullest  interpenetration  of  the  moral  and  religious 
elements.  The  Sadducees  wish  to  cut  off  the  progressive 
developement  of  Hebraism  at  an  arbitrary  point.  They  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  growing  consciousness  of  God,  which, 
derived  from  the  Mosaic  institute,  formed  a  substantial  feature 
of  Judaism,  and  hence  could  not  comprehend  the  higher  reli- 
gious element  from  which,  as  a  germ,  under  successive  Divine 
revelations,  the  spiritual  life  of  Judaism  was  to  be  gradually 
developed.™'  Rejecting  aU.  such  growth  as  foreign  and  false, 
they  held  a  subordinate  and  isolated  point  to  be  absolute  and 
perpetual ;  adhering  to  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit.     To 

"  See  below  for  the  way  in  which  Chbist  illustrated  this  to  the  Saddu- 
cees. As  to  the  Canon,  it  cannot  be  actually  proved  that  the  Sadducees 
held  it  differently  from  other  Jews.  It  is  true,  Joaephus  says  (Archseol. 
xiii.  X.  6),  that  they  rejected  everything  but  the  Mosaic  law — a-rrip  ouk 
dvayeypaiTTat  Iv  toXq  Mwiiffewf  vofioig.  But  the  Mosaic  law  ia  not  here 
opposed  to  the  rest  of  the  Canon,  but  to  oral  traditions  ;  and  the  only 
(Question  was  whether  the  Mosaic  law  alone,  or  in  connection  "with  oral 
tradition,  was  to  be  held  as  authority  for  religious  usages.  The  remaining 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  not  in  dispute,  as  no  religious  usages  at 
all  were  derived  from  them.  Still,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Sadducees 
went  so  far  in  their  opposition  to  Pharisaism,  as  to  reject  all  doctrines 
that  could  not  be  shown  to  have  a  Mosaic  origin,  and  to  consider  the  Pen- 
tateuch as  the  sole,  or,  at  least,  the  chief,  source  of  religious  truth.  As 
we  find  such  views  of  the  Canon  among  the  Jewish-Christian  sects  (Cf.  the 
Ciementimes)  we  may  infer  that  they  previously  existed  among  the  Jews. 
They  would  hardly  have  denied  Immortality  and  the  Eesurreotion,  if  they 
had  held  the  prophets  to  be  law  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Pentateuch ; 
although  it  ia  possible  that  they  interpreted  such  passages  of  the  Prophets 
in  another  way.  The  general  terms  in  which  Josephus  speaks  of  the 
recognition  of  tiie  Canon  among  the  Jews  (i.  c.  Apion,  §  8)  do  not  suffice  to 
prove  that  there  were  no  differences  in  this  respect  in  the  different  sedts. 
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the  forced  allegorizing  of  the  Pharisees  in  interpreting  the 
Scripture,  they  opposed  a  slavishly  Uteral  and  narrow  exegesis. 
But  Christ,  on  the  other  hand,  while  he  rejected  the  Pharisaic 
traditions,  received  into  his  doctrines  all  the  riches  of  Divine 
knowledge,  which  the  progressive  growth  of  Theism,  up  to  the 
time  of  John  the  Baptist,  had  brought  forth.  His  agreement, 
then,  with  the  Sadducees,  consisting,  as  it  did,  solely  in  oppo- 
sition to  Pharisaism,  was  merely  negative  and  apparent. 

Some  have  detected  an  aflSnity  between  the  moral  teaching 
of  Christ  and  the  Ajoii-Eicdcemonism,  of  the  Sadducees,  the 
principle,  namely,  that  man  must  do  good  for  its  own  sake, 
without  the  hope  of  future  recompense.''  But  here,  again, 
Christianity  agrees  with  Sadduceeism  only  in  what  it  denies, 
not  in  what  it  affirms.  The  divine  hfe  of  Christianity  has  no 
more  affinity  for  that  selfish  Eudsemonism  which  seeks  the  good 
as  means  to  an  end,  than  for  the  spirit  of  Sadduceeism  which 
denies  the  higher  aims  of  moral  action,  and  makes  it  altogether 
"of  the  earth,  earthly."  These  opposite  errors  sprang  from 
one  common  source,  namely,  the  debasement  of  the  spiritual 
life  into  worldliness,  and  therefore  Christianity  is  aUke  antago- 
nistic to  them  both,  whether  seen  in  the  worldly  admission  of 
a  future  life  by  the  Pharisees,  or  in  its  worldly  rejection  by  the 
Sadducees,  Yet  in  the  doctrine  of  the  former,  it  must  be 
admitted,  lay  a  germ  of  truth  which  only  needed  to  be  freed 
from  selfish  and  sensual  tendencies  to  ^ow  itself  in  its  fuU 
spiritual  import.y 

§  26.— The  Esserm. 

The  secrecy  which  the  sect  of  the  Essenes  afiected  has  given 
rise  to  many  subtle  and  arbitrary  hypotheses.  Some  have 
found  in  its  ardent  religious  spirit  ground  for  believing  in  a 

'  Ko  reliance  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Talmudic  tradition  in  Pirke  Aboih, 
i.  3,  according  to  which  the  principle  thus  perverted  to  tlio  denial  of  a 
future  life  came  from  Antigonus  Ish  Socho,  or  Simeon  the  Just.  The 
prevalent  orthodoxy  was  always  inclined  to  ascribe  error  to  the  perversion 
of  some  orthodox  doctrine. 

f  Dr.  Von  GSlin,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  "the  moral  philosophy  of 
the  Sadducees  was  better  than  that  of  the  Pharisees,  because  the  New 
Testament  does  not  attack  their  moral  principles,  but  only  their  denial  of 
the  Eesurrection." — (Bibl.  Theol.  1.  450.)  We  do  not  admit  the  inference. 
This  silence  of  the  New  Testament  can  be  readily  accounted  for  on  the 
ground  that  Sadduceeism  had  few  points  in  common  with  Christianity  ; 
and  while  it  was  necessary  to  guard  men  firequently  against  Pharisaic 
abuses  of  great  truths  (e.  g.,  of  the  truth  that  morality  and  religion  are 
inseparable),  the  open  contrast  of  Sadduceeism  made  such  special  contro- 
versy with  its  teachers  unnecessary. 
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connexion  between  it  and  Christianity.^  This  argument,  by- 
proving  too  much,  proves  nothing ;  on  the  same  principle  we 
might  show  a  connexion  between  Christianity  and  every  form 
under  which  mysticism  has  appeared  and  reappeared  in  the 
history  of  religion.  But  there  were  other  points  of  simi- 
larity between  Essenism  and  Christianity,  besides  thLs  mystic 
element  which  has  its  source  in  man's  native  religious  tenden- 
cies. Essenism  grew  out  of  Judaism,  and  was  pervaded  by  a 
moral  belief  in  God,  a  spirit  which  was  nourished  and  strength- 
ened by  habits  of  seclusion  from  the  stir  of  bfe,  of  religious 
communion,  and  of  quiet  prayer  and  meditation.  Other  resem- 
blances may  be  discovered  between  Essenism  and  the  doctrine 
of  Christ,  or  the  forms  of  the  first  Christian  communities ;  but 
they  may  be  traced,  like  those  just  mentioned,  to  sources  com- 
mon to  both,  and  therefore  afford  no  proof  of  a  real  connexion 
between  them.  A  closer  examination  will  demonstrate  that 
the  similarities  were  only  apparent,  while  the  differences  v  ere 
essential. 

For  instance,  the  Essenes  prohibited  oaths,  and  so  did  Christ. 
Here  is  a  resemblance.  But  the  former,  confounding  the 
spirit  with  the  letter,  made  the  prohibition — ^which  grew  out 
of  their  rule  of  absolute  veracity  and  mutual  confidence  in  each 
other — a  positive  law,  imconditionally  binding,  not  only  within 
their  own  community,  but  in  the  general  intercourse  of  Ufe. 
Christ  prohibited  oaths,  on  the  other  hand,  not  by  an  enact- 
ment binding  only  from  without,  but  by  a  law  developing  itself 
outwardly  from  the  new  spiritual  life  which  he  himself  im- 
planted in  his  followers.  Paul  knew  that  an  asseveration,  made 
for  right  ends,  and  in  the  spirit  of  Christ's  command,  was  no 
violation  of  that  command. 

Again,  the  law  of  the  Essenes  prohibited  shmery,  and  so  was 
Christ's  intended  to  subvert  it.  The  sect  agreed  with  the  Sar 
viour  in  seeing  that  aU  men  alike  bear  the  image  of  God,  and 
that  none  can  have  the  right,  by  holding  their  fellows  as  pro- 
perty, to  degrade  that  image  into  a  brute  or  a  chattel  So 
far  Essenism  and  Christianity  agree ,  but  see  wherein  they 
differ.  The  one  was  a  formula  for  a  small  circle  of  devotees; 
the  other  was  a  system  for  the  regeneration  of  mankind :  the 
one  made  positive  enactments,  acting  by  pressure  from  with- 

»  First  alluded  to  in  an  unpublished  treatise  of  X  0.  Wachter,  De  Pri- 
mordiis  OlwistiaruB  Rdigionk,  Ubri  dmi.  See,  especially,  Eeinhard"s 
Versueh  ilber  den  Plan  Jesu  (Reinhard's  Phm,  of  the  Fomider  of  Chru- 
tumiiy,  translated  by  A,  Kaufman,  Andover). 
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out ;  the  other  implanted  new  moral  principles,  to  work  from 
within :  the  one  put  its  law  in  force  at  once,  and  declared  that 
no  slave  could  be  held  in  its  communion;  the  other  gave  no 
direct  command  upon  the  subject.  Yet  the  whole  spirit  of 
Christ's  teaching  tended  to  create  in  men's  minds  a  moral  sense 
of  the  evil  of  a  relation  so  utterly  subversive  of  all  that  is  good 
in  humanity,  and  thus  to  effect  its  entire  abolition. 

Let  ns  take  another  apparent  resemblance.  The  Essenes 
devoted  themselves  much  to  heali/ng  the  sick,  and  so  did  Christ 
(and  the  gift  of  healing  was  imparted  to  the  first  congrega- 
tions) ;  but  the  agencies  which  they  employed  were  essentially 
different.  They  made  use  of  natural  remedies,  drawn  from  the 
vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms,  and  handed  down  the  know- 
ledge thereof  in  their  books  ;^  but  the  Saviour  and  his  apostles 
wrought  their  cures  by  no  intermediate  agents,  but  by  the 
direct  operation  of  power  from  on  high.''  Even  when  Christ 
did  make  use  of  physical  means,  the  results  were  always  out  of 
proportion  to  them. 

Finally,  let  us  compare  the  scope  of  Essenism,  as  a  whole, 
with  the  aims  of  Christ's  mission.  Essenism,  probably  origi- 
nating in  a  commingling  of  Judaism  with  the  old  Oriental" 
theosophy,  manifested  a  spirit  at  once  monkish  and  schismatic* 
How  strong  a  contrast  does  such  a  system  present  to  the  active 
spirit  of  the  Gospel,  aiming  only  to  implant  holy  feelings,  and 
so  to  secure  holy  lives, '  seeking  everywhere  for  needy  souls, 
and,  wherever  the  need  appears,  pouring  forth  its  exhaustless 
treasures  without  stint !  Such  a  spirit  broke  away  at  once  the 
wall  of  separation  between  man  and  man,  which  the  aristocratic 

•  Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  viii.  6  :  ivBiv  (i.  e.  from  old  writings)  avroig  jrpof 
SfEpantiav  TraOaiv  piZai  ts  dXf^iTrjpLOi  xai  \i9iov  iSioTjjTfg  aviptvvSJvTat, 

•"  Cf.  what  is  said  ftirther  on,  under  the  head  of  "The  Miracles  of 
Christ." 

■=  Some  modem  writers  prefer  to  derive  Essenism  from  Alejtandrian 
Platonism  transplanted  into  Palestine,  but  I  can  find  no  proof  that  their 
view  explains  the  general  character  or  the  individual  featiu^s  of  Essenism 
as  well  as  that  in  the  text.  Moreover,  I  remain  of  the  opinion  that  the 
doctrines  of  the  Tlwcvpeutce  and  the  Essenea  were  allied,  but  independent 
religious  tendencies. 

''  I  can  give  no  other  translation  than  the  following  to  the  passage  m 
Josephus  (ArchsBol.  xviii.  i.  5)  which  speaks  of  the  Essenes.  It  will  be 
seen  that  I  take  the  word  ctpyofiivoi,  not  in  the  passive,  but  in  the  middle 
sense.  "  They  send,  it  is  true,  their  offerings  to  the  temple,  but  they 
bring  no  sacrifices,  because  they  so  greatly  prefer  their  own  way  of  puri- 
fying and  sanctifying  themselves ;  and,  for  fear  of  defilement  by  taking  part 
with  the  rest  of  the  people,  they  keep  away  from  the  common  sanctuary, 
and  make  their  saorifices  apart,  surroimded  only  by  the  initiated." 
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and  exclusive  spiritual  life  of  Essenism  was  ever  striving  to 
build  up. 

§  27. — Supposed  Influence  of  the  Alexcmdriam-Jewish  Doctrines. 
A  few  words  in  regard  to  tte  supposed  influence  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews  upon  Christ's  culture.  Even 
admitting  that  these  doctrines  penetrated  into  Palestine,  it  can 
by  no  means  be  presupposed  that  they  entered  into  GalUee, 
and  especially  into  the  narrow  circle  of  the  common  people 
within  which  he  was  educated.  The  grounds  on  which  some 
profess  to  find  traces  of  such  an  influence  in  the  discourses  of 
Christ  would  serve  as  well  to  prove  that  Christianity  derived 
its  origin  from  Brama  or  Buddhu.' 

§  28. — Affmity  of  Ohristiamty,  as  absolute  Truth,  for  the  various  opposmg 


On  the  dissolution  of  Judaism,  its  elements,  originally  joined 
together  in  a  living  unity,  necessarily  produced  various  religious 
tendencies,  which  mutually  opposed  and  excluded  each  other. 
In  all  these  we  can  find  something  akin  to  the  new  creation  of 
Christianity.  And  wherever  Christianity  appears  for  the  first 
time,  or  reveals  itself  anew  in  its  own  glory,  it  must  ofier  some 
points  of  aflBnity  for  the  difierent  opposing  systems.  The  living, 
perfect  truth  has  points  of  tangency  for  the  one-sided  forms  of 
error;  though  we  may  not  be  thereby  enabled  to  put  together 
the  perfect  whole  from  the  scattered  and  repellent  fragments. 

§  29. — OJi/riat's  Teaching  revealed  from  wkhin,  not  receimed  from,  without^ 
Had  the  source  of  Christ's  jnighty  power  been  merely  a  doc- 
trine, it  might  have  been  received,  or  at  least  suggested,  from 
abroad.  But  his  power  lay  in  the  impression  which  his  mani- 
festation and  life  as  the  Incarnate  God  produced ;  and  this 
could  never  have  been  derived  from  without.*  The  peculiar 
import  of  his  doctrine,  as  such,  consists  in  its  relation  to  him- 
self as  a  part  of  his  self-revelation,  an  image  of  his  unoriginated 
and  inherent  life ;  and  this  alone  suffices  to  defy  all  attempts 
at  external  explanation. 

'  Cf.  my  Kirchengesohiolite,  2nd  edit.,  part  i.,  for  the  relation  between 
the  Alexandrian  theology  and  Christianity. 

'  We  recall  here  the  profound  sentiment  of  a  prophetic  German  mind  : 
"  The  pearl  of  Christianity  is  a  life  hidden  in  God,  a  truth  in  Christ  the 
Mediator,  a  power  which  consists  neither  in  words  and  forma,  nor  in  dogmas 
and  outward  acts ;  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  valued  by  the  common  standards 
of  logic  or  ethics." — Hamamn,  iv.  285. 
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§  30. — Tli£  Popahir  Sentiment  in  regard  to  Chmt't  Connection  with  the 
Schools. 

Had  Jesus  been  trained  in  the  Jewish  senmiaries,s  his  oppo- 
nents would,  doubtless,  have  reproached  him.  with  the  arrogance 
of  setting  up  for  master  where  he  himself  had  been  a  pupil. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  that  they  censured  him  for  at- 
tempting to  explain  the  Scriptures  without  having  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  the  schools  (John  vii  15).  His  first  appearance 
as  a  teacher  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth  caused  even  greater 
surprise,  as  he  was  known,  there,  not  as  one  learned  in  the 
Law,  but  rather  as  a  carpenter's  son,  who  had,  perhaps,  himself 
worked  at  his  father's  trade.''    The  general  impression  of  his 

s  Dr.  Faulus  supposes  that  Christ,  because  he  was  called  Rahhi,  not  only 
by  his  disciples,  but  by  the  distinguished  Babbi  Nicodemus,  and  even  by 
his  enemies  (John  vi.  25),  obtained  that  title  in  the  way  usual  among  the 
Jews ;  and  he  intimates  that  Christ  studied  with  the  rabbis  of  the  Essenes, 
and  perhaps  obtained  the  degree  from  them  (Life  of  Christ,  i.  1,  122).  But 
when  we  remember  that  he  stood  at  the  head  of  a  party  which  recognized 
his  prophetic  character,  we  can  see  why  others,  who  did  not  recognize  it, 
would  yet  call  him  their  master,  e.  g.^  Matt.  xvli.  24  ;  6  ^iSaaKoXoQ  vfiutv. 
Kicodemus,  however,  did  really  acknowledge  him  as  a  Divine  teacher ;  nor 
were  those  who  addressed  him  as  IMhi,  in  John  vi.  25,  by  any  means  his 
enemies.  This  style  of  address,  therefore,  does  not  imply  his  possession  of 
a  title  from  a  Jewish  tribunal,  but  rather  arose  in  the  circle  of  followers 
that  he  gathered  around  him.  As  to  the  Essenes,  it  cannot  be  proved  that 
they  created  rabbis,  as  did  the  Jewish  synagogues ;  and  if  they  did,  such 
titles  would  hardly  be  recognized  by  the  prevailing  party,  the  Pharisees. 

**  It  cannot  be  decided  certainly  that  this  was  the  case.  There  was  a 
tradition  in  primitive  Christian  times  to  that  effect ;  so  Justin  Martyr 
Dialog,  c.  Tryph.  316)  says :  ravra  to,  rtKroviKd,  tpya  tlpya^iTO  iv 
avOpojiroig  wv,  Kal  Kvya,  old  tovtwv  Kai  rd.  rqg  SiKawrrvvrjg  ovfi€o\a 
SiSaaxiav  Kai  ivkpyti  j3iov.  It  may  be  that  this,  and  the  tradition,  also, 
that  Christ  was  destitute  of  personal  beauty,  were  rather  ideal  than  histo- 
rical conceptions,  framed  to  conform  with  his  humble  condition  "  in  the  form 
of  a  servant. ' '  Christ  was  not  to  come  forth  from  a  high  position,  but  from 
a  lowly  workshop ;  as,  according  to  the  reproach  of  CfefoiB,  his  first  followers 
were  mechanics.  But  the  report  may  have  been  true,  and  was,  if  the 
ordinary  reading  of  Mark  vi.  3  be  correct.  Against  this  has  been  adduced 
the  following  passage  in  Orig.  cant.  Cels.  vi.  36,  viz.  :  'on  dvlaiioi  rww  Iv 
Tale  kKK\7]aiaiq  ftpoasvuv  eiayye\Lij}v  tsktu)v  aiirbg  6  ^lr)aovg  avays' 
ypairrai.  The  reading  in  Mark  vi.  3  may  have  been  altered  before  the 
time  of  Origen,  from  a  fe.lse  pride  that  took  offence  at  Christ's  working  as 
a  common  mechanic,  and  a  foolish  desire  to  conciliate  the  pagans,  who 
reproached  Christians  with  this  feature  in  the  life  of  their  founder.  Friteache 
founds  an  ineffectual  argument  on  the  following  internal  ground,  viz. ; 
"  Christ's  working  at  a  trade  would  not  have  interfered  with  his  appearing 
as  a  public  teacher.  The  Jews  had  no  contempt  for  artizans,  and  even  the 
scribes  sometimes  supported  themselves  by  mechanical  toils."  True  the 
scribes  might  occasionally  work  at,  trades  without  reproach,  but  to  be 
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discourses  everywhere  was,  tliat  they  contained  totally  different 
materials  from  those  furnished  by  the  theological  schools 
(Matt.  vii.  29). 

CHAPTER  II. 

couESE  OF  Christ's  life  up  to  the  opening  of  his 

PUBLIC  MmiSTRY. 
§  31. — Growing  Comciovmess  of  ffia  MeamMa/p  m  Chiat. 

Although  so  many  years  of  our  Saviour's  hfe  are  veiled  in 
obscurity,  we  cannot  beheve  that  the  full  consciousness  of  a 
Divine  call,  which  he  displayed  in  his  later  years,  was  of  sudden 
growth.  1£  a  great  man  accomplishes,  within  a  very  brief 
period,  labours  of  paramount  importance  to  the  world,  and 
which  he  himself  regards  as  the  task  of  his  life,  we  must  pre- 
sume that  the  strength  and  energies  of  his  previous  years  were 
concentrated  into  that  limited  period,  and  that  the  former  only 
constituted  a  time  of  preparation  for  the  latter. 

Most  of  all  must  this  be  true  of  the  labours  of  Christ,  the 
greatest  and  most  important  that  the  world  has  known.  "We 
have  the  right  to  presume  that  He  who  assumed  as  his  task 
the  salvation  of  the  human  race  made  his  whole  previous  ex- 
istence to  bear  upon  this  mighty  labour.  The  idea  of  the 
Messiah,  as  Redeemer  and  King,  streamed  forth  in  Divine 
light,  from  the  course  of  the  theocracy  and  the  scattered  inti- 
mations of  the  Old  Testament,  ia  full>  extent  and  clearness, 
and  in  Divine  Hght  he  recognized  this  Messiahship  as  his  own; 
and  this  consciousness  of  God  within  him  harmonized  with  the 
extraordinary  phenomena  that  occurred  at  his  birth. 

merdy  a  mechanic  (and  no  scribe)  was  quite  a  different  thing ;  so  that  the 
ensuing  objection,  "  How  comes  this  carpenter  toaetiirp  aeowteacherV  was 
quite  in  character,  even  among  Jews.  It  does  not  follow  because,  after- 
ward, only  designations  of  family  are  given  in  the  passage,  that  therefore 
the  first  designation  was  fixed  upon  him  only  as  "the  sow  of  the  carpenter;" 
for,  certainly,  the  two  ideas,  "he  himself  is  only  a  carpenter,"  and  "his 
relations  live  among  us  aa  ordinary  people,"  hang  well  together.  They 
could  utter,  first,  the  most  cutting  contrast,  "  he  is  a  carpenter,  like  the 
others,  and  he  now  will  be  a  prophet,"  and  then  mention  only  his  relations 
who  were  yet  living,  but  not  Joseph,  who  was  already  dead. 

It  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  Christianity  (although 
not  necessairUy  flowing  irom  it),  that  the  Highest  should  thus  spring  from  an 
humble  walk  of  life,  and  that  the  Divine  glory  should  manifest  himself  at 
first  to  men  in  so  lowly  a  form.  The  Kedeemer  thus  ennobled  human 
labour  and  the  forms  of  common  life ;  there  was  henceforth  to  be  no 
^avavaov  in  the  relations  of  human  society.  Thus  began  the  influence  of 
Christianity  upon  the  civil  and  social  relations  of  men — an  influence  which 
has  gone  on  increasing  from  that  day  to  this. 
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But  the  negative  side  of  the  Messiahship,  namely,  its  relation 
to  sin,  he  could  not  learn  from  self-contemplation.  He  could 
not  learn  depravity  by  experience ;  yet,  without  this  know- 
ledge, although  the  idea  of  the  Messiah  as  theocratic  king 
might  have  been  fully  developed  in  his  mind,  an  essential 
element  of  his  relations  to  humanity  would  have  remained 
foreign  to  him.  But  although  his  personal  experience  could 
not  unfold  this  peculiar  modification  of  the  Messianic  conscious- 
ness, many  of  its  essential  features  were  continually  suggested 
by  his  intercourse  with  the  outer  world.  There,  in  all  the 
relations  of  life,  he  saw  human  depravity  and  its  attendant 
wretchedness.  The  sight,  and  the  sympathizing  love  which  it 
awoke,  made  a  profound  impression  upon  his  soul,  and  formed, 
at  least,  a  basis  for  the  consciousness  of  his  own  relation  to  it 
as  Messiah. 

We  may  assume,  then,  that  when  he  reached  his  thirtieth 
year,'  fuUy  assured  of  his  call  to  the  Messiahship,  he  waited 
only  for  a  sign  from  God  to  emerge  from  his  obscurity  and  enter 
upon  his  work.  This  sign  was  to  be  given  him  by  means  of 
the  last  of  God's  witnesses  under  the  old  dispensation,  whose 
calling  it  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  new  development  of 
the  kingdom  of  God — ^by  John  the  Bajitist,  the  last  represen- 
tative of  the  prophetic  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament,  whose 
relation  to  Christ  and  his  office  we  shall  now  more  particu- 
larly examine.J 

'  The  age  at  which  the  Levites  entered  on  their  office. — ^Niunb.  iv. 

J  A  promising  young  theologian  of  Ltlbeck,  L.  von  Rohden,  has  lately 
put  forth  an  excellent  treatise  on  this  subject,  well  adapted  for  general 
circulation,  entitled,  "  Johannes  der  Taufer,  in  aeinem  Leben  and  Wirken 
dargestellt." 


BOOK    III. 

PREPARATIVES  TO  THE  PUBLIC  MINISTRY 
OE  CHRIST. 

PART  I. 

OBJECTIVE  PKEPARATION.    THE  MINISTEY  OF  JOHN 
THE  BAPTIST. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE   CAIiLING   OF   THE   BAPTIST,    AND   HIS   RELATIONS   TO 

THE   JEWS. 
§  32. — How  far  Hie  Baptist  revived  the  Eocpeetaiion  of  a  Messiah. 

A  PROCLAMATION  of  the  approacMng  kingdom  of  God, 
involving  the  restoration  of  the  sunken  glory  of  the  Theocracy, 
and  the  dawning  of  a  brighter  day  upon  God's  oppressed  ones, 
was  essentially  necessary  as  a  preparation  for  Christ's  public 
ministry. 

But  this  was  not  all  j  it  was  equally  necessary  to  announce 
Him  who  was  called  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  work. 
The  expectation  of  the  kingdom  and  the  king  should  always 
have  gone  together ;  but  we  find  that  they  did  not  actually  do 
so.  The  prophecies  of  the  general  renewal  were  often  distinct 
from  those  which  foretold  the  agent  chosen  by  God  to  accom- 
plish it ;  and  the  hope  of  the  former  often  existed  in  minds 
which  had  lost  sight  of  the  latter.  A  PhUo  proves  tliis.  The 
Greek  and  Alexandrian  culture,  and  perhaps  the  combination 
of  the  two  in  the  religious  Realism  of  Palestine,  may  have 
tended  to  bring  about  this  result.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is 
essential  for  our  purpose  to  keep  the  two  ideas — ^the  announce- 
ment of  the  kingdom  and  the  proclamation  of  the  Messiah — 
separate  from  each  other. 

Some  suppose  that  John  the  Baptist  was  the  first  ^  to  sug- 
gest the  idea  of  a  Messiah  to  the  Jewish  mind  of  that  day. 

^  So  SchMermacher  (Christliche  Sittenlehre,  p.  19)  sta+es  that  John's 
work  was  "  to  revive  the  forgotten  idea  of  the  Messiah." 
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But  certainly  this  idea,  so  tliorouglily  interwoven  with  the 
theocratic  consciousness,  could  not  have  fallen  into  oblivion ; 
nay,  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  their  shame  at  being  slaves 
to  those  whom  they  believed  themselves  destined  to  rule,  and 
their  desire  for  deliverance  from  this  degrading  bondage,  must 
have  constantly  tended  to  bring  it  more  and  more  vividly  before 
them.  It  would  be  going  too  far,  then,  to  say  that  this  idea  had 
been  lost  out  of  the  mind  of  that  age,  and  that  its  revival  was 
due  to  the  efforts  of  a  single  individual.  Much  rather  shoiild 
we  conceive  that  the  spirit  of  the  individual  was  stirred  by  an 
impulse  from  the  spirit  of  the  age.  But  while  the  general 
tendency  of  the  popular  mind  prepared  the  way  for  John,  his 
labours  reacted  mightily  upon  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  formed, 
indeed,  a  new  epoch  in  the  hopes  of  men  for  the  appearance  of 
the  Kingdom  and  of  the  Messiah.  Christ  himself  makes  this 
epoch  the  transition-period  between  the  old  and  the  new  dis- 
pensations.^ 

It  was  essential,  also,  to  this  preparation  for  the  Messiah, 
that  the  minds  of  the  people  should  obtain  a  clear  conception 
of  the  object  to  which  their  hopes  were  directed,  and  the 
means  by  which  it  was  to  be  obtained,  involving  a  more  correct 
notion  of  the  work  and  kingdom  of  Messiah,  and  of  the  moral 
requisites  for  participation  therein.  All  this  belonged  to  the 
calling  of  the  Old-Testament  order  of  prophets,  of  which  John 
constituted  the  apex.  We  must  look  for  the  peculiar  features 
of  his  position  in  the  fact  that  he  himself  not  ordy  formed  the 
point  of  transition  to  the  new  era,  but  was  allowed  to  recog- 
nize and  point  out  the  Messiah,  and  to  give  the  signal  for  the 
beginning  of  his  public  ministry. 

§  33. — Causes  of  Oiscwriti/  in  the  AccomOs  left  ws  of  the  Ba/ptist. — Sources  : 
The  Evaingdwts.    Josephus. 

The  difficulties  and  obscurities  that  remain  in  the  accounts 
of  this  remarkable  man  seem  to  have  arisen  necessarily  from 
the  peculiar  stand-point  which  he  occupied.  In  a  prophet  or 
a  forerunner,  we  must  always  distinguish  between  what  he 
utters  with  clear  selt-consciousness,  and  what  lies  beyond  the 
utterance,  concealed  even  from  himself,  until  a  later  period ; 
between  the  fundamental  idea,  and  the  form,  perhaps  not 
wholly  fitting,  in  which  it  veUs  itsetf.  Opposite  elements 
a,lways  meet  each  other  in  an  epoch  which  constitutes  the 

'  Matt.  xi.  12.  We  shall  have  occaa'on  to  s.-vy  more  on  this  passage 
hereafter. 
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transition-point  from  one  stage  of  development  to  another ; 
and  we  cannot  look  for  a  logical  and  connected  mode  of 
thinking  in  the  representative  of  such  an  epoch.  In  some  of 
his  utterances  we  may  find  traces  of  the  old  period  ;  in  others, 
longings  for  the  new  j  and  in  bringing  them  together,  we  may 
find  dififerent  views  which  cannot  always  be  made  perfectly  to 
harmonize. 

The  nature  of  the  authorities  to  which  we ,  are  confined 
makes  it  peculiarly  difficult  to  come  at  the  objective  truth  in 
regard  to  John  the  Baptist.  On  the  one  side  we  have  the 
accounts  of  the  Evcmgdists,  given  from  the  Christian  stand- 
point, and  for  religious  ends ;  and  on  the  other  that  of 
Josephus,^  which  is  purely  historical  in  its  character  and  aims. 

As  to  the  first,  it  is  very  probable  that  John  could  be  better 
understood  in  the  light  of  Christianity  than  he  understood 
himself  and  his  mission.  The  aims  of  a  preparatory  and  tran- 
sition-period are  always  better  comprehended  after  their 
accomplishment  than  before ;  so,  truths  which  were  veiled 
from  John's  apprehension  stood  clearly  forth  before  the  minds 
of  the  Evangelists.  But  this  very  fact  may  have  caused  the 
obscurity  which  we  find  in  their  accounts  of  the  Baptist.  We 
axe  very  apt,  in  describing  a  lower  point  of  view  from  a  higher, 
to  attribute  to  the  former  what  belongs  only  to  the  latter. 
Any  one  who  has  passed  through  a  subordinate  and  preparatory 
stage  of  thought  to  a  higher  one,  wUl  find  it  hard  to  keep  the 
distinction  between  the  two  clearly  before  his  consciousness  : 
they  blend  themselves  together  in  spite  of  him.  So,  perhaps, 
it  may  have  happened  that  the  distinctive  differences  between 
the  stand-point  of  John  and  that  of  Christianity  were  lost 
sight  of  when  the  evangelical  accounts  were  prepared,  and  that 
the  Baptist  was  represented  as  nearer  to  Christianity  than  he 
really  was.  The  likeKhood  of  this  result  would  be  all  the 
greater  if  the  Christian  writer  had  been  himself  a  disciple  of 
John  ;  such  a  one,  even  though  endowed  with  the  sincerest 
love  of  truth,  would  naturally  see  more  in  the  words  of  his  old 
master  than  the  latter  himself,  under  his  peculiar  circum- 
stances, could  possibly  have  intended.  After  a  prophecy  has 
reached  its  fulfilment,  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  reproduce  the  precise  consciousness  under  which  the  predic- 
tian  was  uttered. 

If,  therefore,  we  find,  on  close  inquiry,  that  the  historical 
statements  are  somewhat  obscured  by  subjective  influences 
"  Arohseol.  xix.  1. 
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our  estimate  of  tteir  veracity  need  be  in  no  wise  affected 
thereby.  Such  a  result  would  not  conflict  in  the  least  with 
the  only  tenable  idea  of  Inspiration.  The  organs  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  illuminated  and  inspired  to  convey  his  truth  to 
men  retained  their  individual  peculiarities,  and  remained 
within  the  sphere  of  the  psychological  laws  of  our  being. 
Besides,  Inspiration,  both  in  its  nature  and  its  object,  refers 
only  to  man's  religious  interests  and  to  points  connected  with 
it.  But  practical  religion  requires  only  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth  itself;  it  needs  not  to  understand  the  gradual  genetic 
development  of  the  truth  in  the  intellect,  or  to  distinguish 
the  various  stages  of  its  advance  to  distinct  and  perfect  con- 
sciousness. On  the  other  hand,  these  latter  are  precisely  the 
aims  towards  which  scientific  history  directs  itself.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  interest  of  practical  religion  and  that  of 
scientific  history  may  not  always  run  in  the  same  channel ; 
and  the  latter  must  give  place  to  the  former,  especially  in 
points  so  vital  as  the  direct  impression  which  Chiist  made 
upon  mankind.  Frequent  illustrations  of  this  distinction  are 
afforded  by  the  interpretations  of  passages  &om  the  Old  Testa- 
ment given  by  the  apostles. 

In  all  our  inquiries  into  the  evangelical  histories,  we  must 
keep  in  view  the  fact,  that  they  were  written  not  to  satisfy 
scientific,  but  religious  wants ;  not  to  afford  materials  for  sys- 
tematic history,  but  to  set  forth  the  ground  of  human  sal- 
vation in  Christ  and  his  kingdom.  There  was,  indeed,  one 
who  could  distinguish  the  different  stages  in  the  development 
of  revelation  at  a  single  piercing  glance  ;  but  this  one  was  He 
in  whom  God  and  man  were  united.  He  himself  told  his 
Apostles  that  he  had  this  power,  and  his  words  in  regard  to 
the  stand-point  of  John  the  Baptist  illustrate  it.  These  words 
alone  must  form  our  guiding  light. 

It  might  be  inferred,  if  what  we  have  said  be  true,  that 
the  account  otJosepkus,  which  proceeds  from  a  purely  historical 
interest,  should  be  preferred  to  that  of  the  Evangelists.  But 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  historical  events  can  only  be 
correctly  understood  when  viewed  from  the  stand-point  of  the 
province  to  which  they  belong  ;  and  so  events  that  fall  within 
the  sphere  of  religion  are  only  intelligible  from  a  religious 
stand-point.  And  as  John's  import  to  the  history  of  the 
world  consists  in  the  fact  that  he  formed  the  dividing  line 
between  the  two  stages  of  development  in  the  kingdom  of 
God,  it  cannot  be  fully  understood  except  by  an  intuitive  reU- 
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gious  sense,  capable  of  appreciating  religious  phenomena.  Of 
such  a  religious  sense  Josephus  was  destitute.  Now  the  reli- 
gious sense  caa  get  along  without  the  scientific ;  but  the  ktter 
cannot  do  without  the  former,  where  the  understanding  of 
religious  events  is  concerned  ;  and  hence  the  living  peculiari- 
ties of  John  the  Baptist  vanished  under  the  hamds  of  Josephus, 
although  he  was  able  to  apprehend  John's  character  and 
appearance  in  their  general  features.  To  his  religious  defi- 
ciency must  be  added  his  habit  of  adapting  himself  to  the 
taste  and  culture  of  the  Greeks,  a  habit  which  could  not  but 
wear  away  Ms  Jewish  modes  of  thought  and  feehng.  He  saw 
ia  John  only  a  man  of  moral  ardour,  who  taught  the  truth  to 
the  Jews,  rebuked  their  corruptions,  and  offered  them,  instead 
of  their  lustrations  and  outward  righteousness,  a  symbol  of 
inward  spiritual  purification  in  his  water-baptism.  With  such 
a  narrow  view  as  this  we  could  neither  understand  John's  use 
of  baptism,  nor  explain  his  public  labours  among  such  a  people 
as  the  Jews.  It  is  but  a  beggarly  abstraction  from  the  living 
individual  elements  which  the  Gospel  accounts  afford. 

§  Si. — The  Baptist's  Mode  of  Idfe  <md  Teaehmg  im  the  Desert. 
We  learn  from  Josephus  "  that  ma,ny  pious  and  earnest  men 
among  the  Jews,  disgusted  with  the  corruptions  of  the  times, 
retired,  like  the  monks  and  hermits  of  Christianity  at  a  later 
day,  into  wilderness  spots,  and  there,  becoming  teachers  of 
Divine  wisdom,  collected  disciples  around  them.  Such  a  one 
was  John.  Consecrated  from  his  birth,  by  a  sign  from  heaven, 
to  his  Divine  calling,  he  led  a  rigid  and  ascetic  life  from  his 
very  childhood.  Had  we  nothing  but  Josephus's  "  account  to 
guide  us,  we  might  suppose  that  John  only  differed  from  the 
other  teachers  of  the  desert  in  the  feet  that  the  spirit  of  his 
teaching  was  more  practical,  and  tended  to  carry  him  out  into 
a  wider  field  of  action.  While  ther/  only  revealed  the  truths 
of  a  higher  life  to  such  as  sought  them  in  their  solitude,  Ae  felt 
constrained  to  go  forth  and  raise  his  reproving  voice  aloud 
among  the  multitude,  to  condemn  the  Jews  for  their  vices  and 
their  hypocrisy,  and  to  call  them,  abandoning  their  false  security 
and  their  debasing  trust  in  outward  works,  to  seek  the  genuine 

■  An  example  ia  afforded  in  the  case  of  Bonus,  of  whom  Josephus,  who 
was  his  disciple,  gives  an  account  in  his  autobiography,  §  2 :  "  iaOij  i  /ikv 
OTTO  Sivdpiuv  xpil>iievov,  rpof^v  Se  rriv  avTOjiarutg  <jivojiivr)v  poir^tpo- 
fuvov,  ^vxpt^  Sk  vdari  ri^v  rifikpav  Kai  rijv  viiKTa  ttoWclki^  \ov6jxevov 
Trpbg  ayvtiav." 

°  Archaeol.  jcviii.  v.  2. 
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piety  which  comes  from  the  heart.  This  part  of  John's  ministry, 
viz.,  his  work  as  a  reformer,  Josephus  has  brought  out  promi- 
nently ;  while  he  has  entirely  failed  to  notice  the  indelible 
stamp  of  the  Baptist's  labours  left  upon  the  history  of  the 
Theocracy. 

John  had  retired  to  the  desert  region  west  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  there  lived  a  life  of  abstinence  and  austerity,  har- 
monizing well  with  his  inward  grief  for  the  corruptions  of 
his  people.  like  his  type,  Elias,  he  wore  coarse  garments, 
and  satisfied  his  wants  with  a  nourishment  which  nature 
offered  in  a  species  of  locusts,  sometimes  used  as  food,  and 
wild  honey.  P 

§  35. — Jolm  ax  Baptist  amd  Preacher  of  Repeatamx. 
While  John  was  thus  sighing  in  solitude  over  the  sins  of  a 
degenerate  people,  and  praying  that  God  would  soon  send  the 
promised  DeKverer,  the  assurance  was  vouchsafed  to  him  from 
above  that  the  Messiah  should  soon  be  reVealed  to  him.  He 
felt  himself  called  to  declare  this  assurance  to  the  people,  and 
to  exhort  them  to  prepare  their  souls  for  the  approaching 
epoch.  He  abandoned  the  solitude  of  the  desert  for  the  banks 
of  the  Jordan,?  gathered  the  people  in  hosts  about  him,  and 
announced  to  them  the  coming  appearance  of  both  the  Messiali 
and  his  kingdom,  which  ideas  he  never  separated.  He  pro- 
claimed to  them  that  God  would  sift  his  people,  and  that  the 
unworthy  should  be  condemned  and  excluded  from  the  Theo- 
cracy. He  denounced  as  false  and  treacherous  the  prevailing 
idea  that  theocratic  descent  and  the  observance  of  outward 
ceremonies  were  the  only  requisites  for  admittance  into  Mes- 
siah's kingdom,  and  exhorted  all  to  true  repentance  as  the  one 
essential  preparation.  He  made  use  of  baptism  as  a  symbol  of 
preparatory  consecration  to  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  a  course  to 
which  he  might  have  been  led  by  the  lustrations  common 
among  the  Jews,  and  by  the  intimations  of  prophecy,  such  as 
Mai.  iii.,  Zach.  xiii,  Ezek.  xxxvL  25,  even  if  the  baptism  of 

"  In  the  Ebionitish  recension  of  Matthew,  we  find  the  food  of  John 
described  as  jueXi  dypioVf  ov  y)  ytiiaic  i/v  tov  fidwa^  tag  syKpig  kv  iXaiut 
{"  it  had  the  taste  of  maima,  as  a  cake  baked  in  oil." — Nnm.  xi.  8).  The 
simple  statement  of  Matthew  is  here  misrepresented,  and  even  falsified. 
The  axpiSeQ  (locusts)  seemed  to  this  writer  food  unworthy  for  John,  and  he 
makes  iyKpiScc  (cakes)  out  of  them,  and  thus  gets  a  chance  of  comparing 
John's  food  with  manna. 

1  We  follow  the  statement  of  Luke  (iii.  2),  which  has  the  advantage  in 
distinguishing  &om  each  other  the  periods  in  John's  manifestation. 
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proselytes  was  not  then  extant  among  the  Jews.  Doubtless 
the  Baptist  stood  in  a  special  relation  to  those  that  flocked 
about  him.  as  followers  ;  although,  as  preacher  of  repentance, 
as  the  voice  of  one  erying  in  the  vyU/de/mess  (IsaL  xl.  3),  whose 
duty  it  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Messiah  amid  a  people 
estranged  from  God,  he  held  a  general  and  common  relation 
to  all. 

§  36. — Relations  of  the  Pharisees  amd  Saddueeea  to  tlie  Baptist. 

We  are  naturally  led  here  to  inquire  into  the  relations  which 
John  sustained  to  the  different  classes  of  the  Jewish  people. 
Was  he,  as  preacher  of  repentance,  only  a  man  of  the  people, 
and  did  the  Pharisees,  the  hierarchical  party,  manifest  their 
jealous  opposition  from  the  very  first,  or  did  it  arise  by  degrees 
at  a  later  period  ?  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure,  from  Matt. 
iii.  7,  viz.,  that  many  Pharisees  were  to  be  found  among  the 
numlDer  that  crowded  about  John  and  submitted  to  his  baptism. 
Yet  Christ,  ■  in  one  of  his  last  discourses  at  Jerusalem  (Matt. 
xxi.  32),  drew  a  striking  contrast  between  the  publicans  who 
believed  in  John's  prophetic  calling,  and  were  led  by  him  to 
repentance,  and  the  Pharisees,  who  persevered  in  their  self- 
sufficiency  and  unbeUef  The  words  of  Matt,  xi  16,  seem  also 
to  indicate  that  the  general  spirit  of  the  people  was  as  hostile 
to  John  as  it  subsequently  showed  itseK  to  Christ,  and  that 
only  a  few,  open  to  the  lessons  of  heavenly  wisdom,  admitted 
the  Divine  mission  of  the  Baptist.  So  also,  in  Luke  vii.  29,  30, 
the  course  of  the  people  and  the  pubKcans,  in  following  John 
and  submitting  to  his  baptism,  is  contrasted  with  the  very  op- 
posite conduct  of  the  Pharisees  and  lawyers,  who  "  rejected  the 
counsel  of  God  against  themselves." 

Still,  Matthew  (iii  7)  states  expressly,  that  "  numy  Phmisees 
amd  BaddMcees  came  to  JohrHs  hapUsm,"  and  the  form  of  the 
statement  distinguishes  these  from  the  ordinary  throng'.  It 
seems  somewhat  unhistorical  that  these  sects,  so  opposite  to 
each  other,  should  be  named  together  here,  as  Well  as  in  some 
other  places  in  the  Gospels  ;  but  an  explanation  is  perhaps  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  was  customary  to  name  them  to- 
gether on  the  ground  of  their  common  hatred  to  Christianity. 
It  appears  improbable  that  men  of  the  peculiar  religious  opinions 
of  the  Sadducees  should  have  been  attracted  by  the  preacher 
of  repentance,  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah  ;  nor  does  John, 
in  his  severe  sermon,  make  any  special  reference  to  that  sect,  an 
omission  which  could  hardly  have  occurred  had  any  of  the  sect 

£2 
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SO  far  departed  from  their  ordinary  habits  as  to  listen  to  his 
preaching.'  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  mention  of 
the  Pharisees  is  in  the  same  predicament ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
historical  citation  of  the  latter  may  have  given  rise  to  the  un- 
historical  mention  of  the  Sadducees.  Nor  does  the  &ct  that 
the  Pharisees,  at  a  later  period,  maintained  an  attitude  of  hos 
tility  towards  John  prove  that  they  had  opposed  him  from  the 
beginning.  His  rigid  asceticism  and  zeal  for  the  Messiah  were 
ia  entire  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  their  sect ;  and  they 
could  listen  with  approval  to  his  energetic  reproofs  and  calls  to 
repentance,  so  long  as  they  were  aimed  only  at  the  people  and 
the  publicans.  So,  in  the  Christian  Church,  ardent  reformers 
and  witnesses  to  the  truth  have  been  favoured  even  by  the 
heads  of  the  hierarchy,  so  long  as  they  attacked  only  the 
common  faults  and  vices  of  men.  But  the  first  assault  upon 
the  hierarchy  itself  roused  all  its  hatred  and  its  vengeance. 

In  the  earher  period  of  John's  preaching,  then,  there  may 
have  been  nothing  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Pharisees. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  likely  that  all  who  bore  the  name  of  Pharisees 
were  fuUy  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  sect.  Although  the 
majority  of  them,  intent  only  upon  selfish  and  party  aims,  may 
have  regarded  John's  ministry  with  an  eye  of  suspicion,  there 
were  probably  among  them  some  earnest,  upright  men,  upon 
whom  his  preaching  could  not  fail  to  make  an  impression. 
These  two  thoughts  may  serve  to  reconcile  Matt.  iii.  7  with  the 
other  passages  quoted,  in  which  the  hostility  of  the  Pharisees 
is  mentioned.  Again,  the  expression  of  Cluist  in  John  v.  35 
seems  to  imply  that  the  Pharisees  received  and  approved  John's 
prophecy  of  the  coming  Messiah,  but  did  not  allow  his  words 
■to  sink  deep  iuto  their  hearts  or  to  operate  upon  their  thoughts 
and  inclinations.  The  severe  sermon'  reported  by  the  Evan- 
gelists was  certainly  not  adapted  to  such  as  came  to  John, 
penitent  and  broken-hearted,  to  obtain  consolation  and  guid- 
ance ;  but  rather  to  the  haughty  and  arrogant  Pharisee,  who 
felt  sure  of  his  share  in  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  appear  when  it 
might,  without  either  repentance  or  forgiveness.     It  was  these 

'  We  cannot  support  the  expreseion  of  Matthew  by  the  statement  of 
Josephns  (xviil.  1,  4),  that  the  Sadducees  were  accustomed  to  accommodate 
their  own  convictions  to  the  principles  of  the  Pharisees,  on  account  of  the 
stronghold  which  the  latter  had  upon  the  people.  In  this  case,  at  least 
no  such  accommodation  was  requu-ed,  from  the  repute  in  which  John  was 
held  among  the  Pharisees. 

■  Luke  iii.  7,  Matt.  iii.  7.     Luke  reports  it  as  addressed  to  the  people  • 
Matthew  to  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  ' 
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that  he  stigmatized  as  a  "  brood  of  vipers,"  and  no  sons  of 
Abraham.  It  was  these  to  whom  he  said,  in  tones  of  warning 
and  reproof,  "  Who  has  told  you  that  by  simple  baptism  you 
shall  escape  God's  coming  judgment?  Would  you  really 
escape  it  ?  Then  repent,  and  do  works  meet  for  repentance. 
Trust  not  to  your  saying  '  Abraham  is  awr  father;''  for  I  teE 
you  that  the  development  of  the  kingdom  is  not  confined  to 
the  race  of  Abraham ;  nay,  from  these  very  stones  that  lie 
upon  the  river  bank,  God  can  raise  up  his  children." 

In  these  last  words  he  meant  to  teU  them  that  if  the  Jews 
disgraced  their  Theocratic  descent,  God  would  remove  his 
kingdom  from  them  and  impart  it  unto  strangers.  He  ends 
by  proclaiming  that  the  Messiah  would  sift  his  'people 
thoroughly,  and  exclude  all  that  should  be  found  tmworthy. 
Such  preaching  must  have  been  enough  to  embitter  and 
alienate  the  Pharisees,  even  if  they  had  been  before  disposed 
to  approve  and  favour  the  preacher. 

§  37. — Sdations  of  JoJm  to  Hie  People,  and  to  the  Naarower  Circle  of  hie  own 
Disciples. 

True  penitents  who  came  to  the  Baptist  inquiring  the  way 
of  life  foimd  in  the  severe  ascetic  a  kind  and  condescending 
teacher.  He  gave  them  no  vague  and  high-sounding  words, 
but  adapted  his  instructions  with  minute  care  to  their  special 
condition  and  circumstances.  John  resembled  the  austere 
preachers  of  repentance  who  sprung  up  in  the  Middle  Ages  in 
more  than  one  respect ;  but  especially  in  the  twofold  relation 
which  he  sustained,  to  the  people  generally,  and  to  his  disciples 
in  particular.  While  the  latter  imitated  his  own  ascetic  piety 
in  order  to  fit  themselves  for  preachers  of  repentance,  he  did 
not  demand  of  the  former  to  abandon  their  ordinary  line  of 
life,  even  when  it  was  one  obnoxious  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
Jews;  the  soldier  was  not  required  to  leave  the  ranks,  nor  the 
tax-gatherer  his  ofSce,  but  only  to  fiilfil  their  respective  duties 
with  honesty  and  fidelity.  All  alike  were  commanded  to  do 
good ;  but  only  those  whose  occupations  were  sinful  had  to 
abandon  them,  and  at  his  command  many  did  so. 

§  38. — John's  JJenumids  wpon  the  People  compa/red  with  those  of  Clurist. — 
His  hvmble  Opinion  of  his  own  OcUlimg. 

.  But  how  very  moderate  do  John's  requirements  appear  in 
comparison  with  those  of  Christ,  who  demanded  at  the  very 

•  Matt.  xxj.  32. 
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outset  an  q,bsolute  sacrifice  of  the  will  and  the  affections  !  This 
difference  arose  naturally,  however,  from  the  different  positions 
which  they  occupied.  John  was  fully  conscious  that  the  moral 
regeneration  which  was  indispensable  to  admittance  into  the 
Messiah's  kingdom  could  only  be  accomplished  by  a  Divine 
principle  of  life  j  and,  knowing  that  to  impart  this  was  beyond 
his  power,  he  confined  himself  to  a  prepa/ratory  purification  of 
the  morals  of  the  people.  The  great,  the  Godlike  feature  of 
his  character  was  his  thorough  imderstanding  of  himself  and  his 
calling,  ruled  as  he  was  with  enthusiasm,  he  yet  felt  that  he 
was  but  the  humble  instrument  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  called, 
not  to  fownd  the  new  creation,  but  only  to  prodaim,  it;  nor 
did  the  thronging  of  eager  thousands  to  hang  upon  his  Ups, 
nor  the  enthusiastic  love  of  his  own  immediate  followers,  ever 
ready  to  glorify  their  master,  in  the  least  degree  blind  his 
perceptions  of  duty,  or  raise  him  above  his  caUing.  Convinced 
that  he  was  inspired  of  God  to  prepare,  and  not  to  create,  he 
never  pretended  to  work  miracles,  nor  did  his  disciples,  strongly 
as  he  impressed  them,  ever  attribute  miraculous  powers  to  hSn. 

CHAPTER  II. 

EELATION  OF  THE  BAPTIST  TO  MESSIAH. 

§  39. — John's  Explanation  of  his  Hdation  to  the  Messiah.     TJie  JBaptism  by 

Water  ami  by  Fire. 

Carefully,  however,  as  John  avoided  exciting  false  expec- 
tations, they  could  hardly  fail  to  arise  at  a  period  so  full  of 
foreboding  and  hope  for  the  coming  of  Messiah,  after  time 
enough  had  elapsed  for  him  to  make  a  powerful  impression 
upon  the  public  mind  as  a  preacher  of  repentance  and  pro- 
claimer  of  a  better  future."  Many  of  those  whom  his  preaching 
had  so  deeply  moved  became  uneasy  to  ascertain  his  time 
relation  to  the  Messiah;  and  as  his  language  on  the  subject 
was  always  concise,  and  rather  suggestive  than  explanatory, 
they  were  inclined  to  think  that  Ins  real  character  was  only 
kept  in  the  back  ground  for  the  time,  and  would  afterward  be 
gradually  unfolded.  But  when  the  Baptist  saw  that  rnen 
mused  in  thm-  hearts  whether  he  were  the  Christ  or  rw,"  he  resolved 
to  define  his  relation  to  the  Messiah  explicitly  and  unmis- 
takeably.  Eis  mission,  he  told  them,  was  to  baptize  by  water, 
as  a  symbol  of  the  preparatory  repentance  which  had  to  open 

■  Paul's  words  (Acts  xiii.  26)  lead  us  to  infer  that  this  took  place  first 
towards  the  end  of  John's  career.  v  Luke  iii  15 
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the  way  for  that  renewal  and  purification  of  the  nation  by 
Divine  power  which  was  to  be  expected  in  the  Messiah  ;  the 
lofty  one  that  was  to  follow,  raised  so  far  above  himseU;  that 
he  should  be  dignified  by  performing  for  him  the  most  menial 
services.  He  it  was  that  should  bapUze  them  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  with  fire;  that  is  to  say,  that  as  his  (John's)  followers 
were  entirely  immersed  in  the  water,  so  the  Messiah  would 
immerse  the  souls  of  believers  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  imparted  by 
himself;  so  that  it  should  thoroughly  penetrate  their  being, 
and  form  within  them  a  new  principle  of  life.  And  this  Spirit 
baptism  was  to  be  accompanied  by  a  haptism  of  fire.'^  Those 
who  refused  to  be  penetrated  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Divine  life 
should  be  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  the  Divine  judgments.  The 
"  sifting"  byjSre  ever  goes  along  with  the  advance  of  the  Spirit, 
and  consumes  all  who  will  not  appropriate  the  latter.  So  John 
represents  the  Messiah  as  appearing  with  his  "fan"  in  his 
hands,  to  purify  the  "threshing-floor"  of  his  kingdom,  to  gather 
the  worthy  into  the  glorified  congregation  of  God,  and  to  cast 
out  the  unworthy  and  deliver  them  over  to  the  Divine 
judgments. 

§  40. — John's  Conception  of  MemaJi'a  Kmgdom. 
Let  us  inquire  now  upon  what  view  of  the  calling  and  work 
of  the  Messiah,  and  of  the  nature  of  his  kingdom,  these  ex- 
pressions of  the  Baptist  were  founded.  He  contradicts  the 
notion,  so  prevalent  among  the  Jews,  that  all  the  descendants 
of  Abraham  who  outwardly  observed  the  religion  of  their 
fathers  would  be  taken  into  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  while  his 
heavy  judgments  would  fall  upon  the  pagans  alone.  On  the 
contrary,  he  maintains  the  necessity,  for  all  who  would  enter 
that  kingdom,  of  a  moral  new  birth,  which  he  sets  forth  to 
them  by  the  Spirit-baptism;  and  proclaims,  as  a  necessary 
preparation  for  this  new  birth,  a  consciousness  of  sin  and 
longing  to  be  free  from  it ;  all  which  is  implied  in  the  word 
ficravoia,  when  stated  as  the  necessary  condition  of  obtaining 

"  Some  think  the  "fire"  isusedasaaymbolofthe  Holy  Ghost,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  employed  in  other  places  in  Scripture  to  denote  Divine  influences. 
In  this  view  of  the  passage,  as  the  baptism  by  water  symbolizes  preparatory 
repentance,  so  that  by  fire  symbolizes  the  transfiguring  and  purifying 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Our  own  opinion  is,  however,  Siat  as  judgment 
by  fire  is  spoken  of  but  a  few  verses  after  (Luke  iii.  17),  it  must  be  taken 
in  the  same  sense  here,  and  the  iwptism  by  fire  referred  to  the  sifting 
process  immediately  mentioned.  Thus  the  fire  is  the  symbol  of  the  power 
which  consumes  everything  impure,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  God  is  said 
to  be  "a  consuming  fire." 
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the  promised  baptism  of  the  Spirit.  He  expects  this  kingdom 
to  be  visiile;  but  yet  conceives  it  as  purely  spiritual,  as  a 
community  filled  and  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and 
existing,  in  communion  of  the  Divine  life,  with  the  Messiah 
as  its  visible  King;  so  that,  what  had  not  been  the  case  before, 
the  idea  of  the  Theocracy  and  its  manifestation  should  pre- 
cisely correspond  to  each  other.  He  has  already  a  presenti- 
ment that  the  willing  among  the  pagans  will  be  incorporated 
into  the  kingdom  in  place  of  the  unworthy  Jews  who  shall  be 
excluded.  The  appearance  of  Messiah  will  cause  a  sifting  of 
the  Theocratic  people.  This  presupposes  that  he  wUl  not 
overturn  all  enemies  and  set  up  his  kingdom  at  once  by  the 
miraculous  power  of  God,  but  wiU  manifest  himself  in  such  a 
form  that  those  whose  hearts  are  prepared  for  his  coming  will 
recognize  him  as  Messiah,  while  those  of  ungodly  minds  wiU 
deny  and  oppose  him.  On  the  one  hand,  a  community  of  the 
righteous  wiU.  gather  around  him  of  their  own  accord;  and,  on 
the  other,  the  enmity  of  the  corrupt  multitude  will  be  called 
forth  and  organized.  The  Messiah  must  do  battle  with  the 
universal  corruption ;  and,  after  the  strife  has  separated  the 
wicked  members  of  the  Theocratic  nation  from  the  good,  will 
come  forth  victorious,  and  glorify  the  purified  people  of  God 
under  his  own  reign. 

§  41. — John's  Recognition  of  Jesna  as  the  Messiah. 
(1.)  Import  of  his  Baptism  of  Jesus. — (2.)  The  Continuance  of  his  Ministry. 
— (3).  Possible  Wavering  in  his  Conviction  of  Christ's  Messiahship. — 
(4.)  His  Message  from  Prison. — (5.)  Conduct  of  hia  Disciples  towards 
Jesus.  • 

As  John's  conception  of  the  Messiah  included  his  office  in 
freeing  the  people  of  God  from  the  power  of  evil,  and  imparting 
to  them  a  new  life  in  the  life  of  God,  it  appears  that  he  pre- 
supposed also  the  fulness  of  the  Holy  Ghost  dwelling  in  him  in 
such  a  way  as  that  he  could  bestow  it  upon  others.  EVom  the 
first  germ  of  the  idea  of  Messiah  in  the  Prophets  down  to  the 
time  of  Christianity  itself,  we  find  ever  that  a  just  and  pro- 
found conception  of  his  office  involves  in  it  a  higher  idea  of  his 
person.  So,  perhaps,  John,  although  his  expectation  of  a 
visible  realization  of  the  Theocracy  shows  him  as  yet  upon  Old 
Testament  ground,  may  have  at  least  touched  upon  the  stand- 
point of  Christianity.  His  position  was  very  Kke  that  held  by 
Simeon,  and  indeed,  in  general,  by  all  those  Jews  who,  in 
advance  of  the  sentiments  of  the  times,  were  inspired  with 
earnest  longings  for  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  and  thus 
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stood  upon  the  border-land  between  the  two  stages  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  And  in  John's  representation  of  his  own 
inferiority  to  him  "  that  should  come,"  and  in  his  clear  appre- 
hension of  the  limits  of  his  mission  and  his  power — an  appre- 
hension that  distinguished  him  from  all  other  founders  of 
preparatory  epochs — we  have  an  assurance  that  he  wiU.  never 
imagine  his  preparatory  stand-point  to  be  a  permanent  one ; 
and  that,  as  he  feels  himself  unworthy  "  to  unloose  the  shoe- 
strings "  of  the  lofty  One  that  is  to  appear,  so  he  will  bow 
himself  in  the  same  humble  reverence  when  He,  whom  his 
spiritual  sense  shall  recognize  as  the  expected  one,  shall  appear 
in  person  before  him. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  objections  that  may  be  raised 
against  these  conclusions.  It  may  be  said,  and  truly,  that  one 
may  do  homage  to  an  idea,  whose  general  outhnes  are  present 
to  his  intuition,  but  may  be  unfit  to  recognize  the  reaMzatum 
of  the  idea  when  presented  before  his  eyes  in  all  its  features. 
The  prejudices  of  his  time  and  circumstances  are  sure  to  start 
up  and  hinder  him  from  the  recognition.  But  surely,  in  the 
case  of  John,  the  lowliness  of  mind  and  sobriety  of  judgment 
to  which  we  have  just  referred  give  us  groimd  to  expect  that 
he,  at  least,  would  so  far  surmount  his  peculiar  prejudices  as 
to  recognize  the  admission  of  a  higher  element  into  the  course 
of  events — to  recognize  a  stand-point  even  essentially  different 
from  his  own :  especially  as  he  had  himself  pointed  out  before- 
hand the  characteristics  of  such  a  difference.  Yet  we  do  not 
wish  to  deny  that  doubts  may  arise,  in  regard  to  the  fact  of 
John's  recognition  of  Jesus  as  Messiah,  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  do  not  presuppose  the  unconditional  credibility  of  the 
Gospels.  Perhaps  the  remark  above  made,  in  reference  to  a 
possible  commingling  of  the  subjective  and  the  objective  in  the 
Gospel  accounts,  may  be  appKcable  here.  But  before  we 
proceed  with  our  connected  historical  recital,  we  must  seek 
sure  historical  footing,  by  inquiring  into  the  grounds  of  the 
doubts  referred  to. 

The  following  questions,  perhaps,  express  these  grounds :  If 
John  was  reaUy  convinced  of  Chnst's  Messiahship,  why  did  he 
continue  his  independent  nainistry,  and  not  rather  submit 
himself  and  all  his  followers  as  disciples  to  Christ?  Why  did 
he  wait  until  after  his  imprisonment  before  sending  to  inquire 
of  Jesus  whether  he  were  the  Messiah,  or  men  should  look  for 
another  ?  Why,  even  after  the  Baptist's  death,  did  his  disciples 
preserve  their  separate  existence  as  a  sect  ?     How  happened 
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it  that,  in  a  pwblic  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  (Acts  x.  37  ; 
xiii.  25),  no  stress  is  laid  upon  John's  divinely  inspired  testi- 
mony concerning  Christ — ^nay,  it  is  not  even  quoted — ^whUe 
his  exhortations  to  repentance  and  his  announcement  of  the 
coming  Messiah  are  dwelt  upon  as  the  preparation  for  Christ's 
pubKc  ministry  ?  Do  not  these  difficulties  make  it  doubtfiil 
whether  John  really  did,  before  the  time  of  his  imprisonment, 
recognize  Christ's  Messiahship  i  Or,  is  it  not  probable  that 
the  Chi'istian  view,  which  sees  in  Christ  the  tp-)(nfiEvoQ  an- 
nounced by  John,  was  involuntarily  attributed  to  the  Baptist, 
and  so  the  tradition  grew  up  that  he  had  personally  recognized 
the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  and  introduced  him  into  his  public 
labours  ?  In  this  case  we  should  have  to  admit  that  he  was 
first  induced,  whUe  in  prison,  by  what  he  heard  of  Christ,  to 
recognize  his  calling — and  that  not  only  had  this  fact  been 
transferred  to  an  earlier  period  in  his  history,  but  too  much 
made  of  it  altogether. 

Now  it  would  be  easy  to  overthrow  this  whole  structure  at 
once,  by  assuming  the  genuineness  and  authority  of  John's 
Gospel.^  It  is  true,  as  has  been  before  said,  the  disciple,  after 
going  beyond  his  master,  might  have  seen  more  in  the  pre- 
viously uttered  words  of  the  latter  than  he  himself  had  intended ; 
but,  at  any  rate,  those  words  must  at  least  have  afforded  some 
ground  for  the  disciple's  representation.  If  the  above- 
mentioned  doubts  are  well  grounded,  John's  misrepresentation 
of  what  occurred  between  the  Baptist  and  Christ  is  nothing 
short  of  wilful  falsehood.  The  later  Christian  traditions, 
indeed,  might  have  admitted  such  a  transposition  without  the 
intent  to  deceive;  but  John  was  an  eye-witness.  We  do  not 
intend,  however,  to  appeal  to  John's  authority,  but  shall 
examine  the  matter  on  internal  evidence,  grounded  on  the 
nature  of  the  case. 

(1.)  Import  of  the  Baptism  of  Jesus  by  John. 
"We  first  consider  the  baptism  of  Jesus  by  John.  Those  who 
carry  their  doubts  of  John's  testimony  farthest,  dispute  even 
the  fact  of  this  baptism.  But  this  is  absolutely  groundless 
scepticism ;  for  aU  the  New  Testament  accounts,  however  else 
they  may  differ,  presuppose  the  event  as  a  fact.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  accoimt  even  for  the  origin  of  a  such  a  tradition, 
if  the  event  itself  did  not  originate  it ;  the  very  application  of 
John's  baptism  to  the  sinless  Jesus  must  have  caused  diffi- 

'  Johni.  7,  15;  iii.  32.;  v.  33. 
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culties  to  tlie  Christian  miad,  wHch  a  peculiar  line  of  thouglit 
alone  could  remove.  But,  admitting  the  fact,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  Christ  submitted  to  the  baptism  in  the  same 
sense,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  as  others  did ;  for  we  can  find 
no  possible  connecting  Hnk  between  the  sense  of  sin  and  the 
desire  for  purification  and  redemption  felt  by  all  ordinary 
appUcants  for  the  ordinance,  and  the  consciousness  of  the  sin- 
less Eedeemer.  It  was  with  this  latter,  unoriginated  con- 
sciousness, however,  that  Jesus  presented  himself  for  baptism. 
But  we  cannot  suppose  that  he  did  it  in  silence ;  such  a  course 
might  have  led  the  Baptist,  if  not  otherwise  enlightened,  to 
suppose  that  he  came  forward  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
ordinance  as  other  men.  Its  probability  is  diminished,  too,  in 
proportion  to  our  idea  of  John's  susceptibility  for  the  dis- 
closures which  Christ  might  have  made  to  him.  We  are  led, 
therefore,  by  the  internal  necessity  of  the  case,  to  suppose  that, 
in  administering  the  baptism,  he  received  a  higher  Hght  in 
regard  to  the  relation  which  he  himself  sustained  to  Christ. 

(2.)  The  Baptist's  continuance  in  his  Ministiy  of  Preparation. 
We  must  conclude,  however,  that  if  John  did  recpgnize 
Jesus  as  Messiah,  he  applied  to  him  all  his  Old  Testament 
ideas  of  Messiah  as  the  founder  of  a  visible  kingdom.  With 
these  views  he  would  expect  that  Christ  would  bring  about 
the  public  recognition  of  his  office  by  his  own  Messianic  labours, 
without  the  aid  of  his  testimony.  This  expectation  would 
naturally  cause  him  to  forbear  any  public  testimony  to  Christ, 
and  to  content  himself  with  directing  only  a  few  of  the  most 
susceptible  of  his  disciples  to  the  Saviour;  but  this  would 
have  been  a  merely  private  affair,  forming  no  part  of  his  open 
mission  to  the  world.  That  mission  remained  always  the 
same,  viz.,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  and 
to  point  to  Efim  who  was  soon  to  reveal  himself;  not  to  anti- 
cipate his  self-revelation,  and  to  declare  him  to  the  people  hy 
nrnrn  as  the  Messiah.  This  preparatory  position  of  John  had 
to  continue  until  the  time  when  the  entrance  of  Jesus  as 
Theocratic  King,  upon  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom,  gave 
the  signal  for  all  to  range  themselves  under  his  banners.  The 
Baptist,  true  to  the  position  that  had  been  assigned  to  him  in 
the  Theocratic  development,  had  to  continue  his  labours  until 
their  termination,  a  termination  which  external  circumstances 
were  soon  to  bring  about.?  As,  therefore,  John's  testimony 
'lam  gi-atified  to  find  that  Wmer,  one  of  the  most  eminent  investigators 
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was  merely  private,  and  never  openly  laid  before  the  people  ; 
and,  moreover,  as  its  value  depended  entirely  upon  the  recog- 
nition of  John's  own  prophetic  calling  (a  recognition  by  no 
means  universal  among  the  Jews),  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
accounting  for  the  fact  that  so  little  use  was  made  of  Ids  testi- 
mony in  the  citation  of  proofs  for  Jesus's  Messiahship  by  Peter 
and  Paul,  in  the  passages  above  referred  to.^ 

(3.)  Possible  Wavering  in  John's  Conviction  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus. 
Suppose,  now,  that  John's  faith  did  waver  in  his  prison — 
that,  in  an  unhappy  hour,  he  was  seized  with  doubts  of  Christ's 
Messiahship — ^would  it  follow  that  he  had  not  before  enjoyed 
and  expressed  with  Divine  confidence  his  conviction  of  the 
truth  ?  Would  the  later  doubt  suffice  to  do  away  with  the 
earher  and  out-spoken  certainty?  Can  the  man  who  makes 
such  an  assertion  have  any  idea  of  the  nature  and  develop- 
ment of  religious  conviction  and  knowledge — of  the  relation 
between  the  Divine,  the  supernatural,  and  the  natural  %  It  is 
true  that  scientific  knowledge  and  conviction,  logically  ob- 
tained, can  never  be  lost  so  long  as  the  intellect  remains  un- 
impaired ;  but  it  is  qidte  another  thing  with  rdigious  truths. 
These  do  not  grow  out  of  logic  ;  but,  pre-supposing  certain 
spiritual  tendencies  and  afiections,  they  arise  from  an  imme- 
diate contact  of  the  soul  with  God,  from  a  beam  of  God's 
light,  penetrating  the  mind  that  is  allied  to  him.     The  know- 

of  Biblical  literature,  has  given  an  intimation  of  the  view  which  I  have 
here  fiiUy  carried  out.  See  his  "Biblisches  Eealworterbuoh,"  i.  692, 
2nd  ed. 

'  Acts  X.  37 ;  xiii.  25.  Paul  had  much  more  occasion  to  quote  John's 
testimony  when  preaching  to  his  disciples  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  1-5). 
There  is  no  ground  for  asserting  positively  that  he  did  not  quote  it,  although 
the  passage  does  not  state  expressly  that  he  did ;  for  it  remains  doubtful 
whether  the  words  tovt'  lanv  of  verse  4,  are  applied  by  Paul  to  the 
F.pxofievos  announced  by  John,  or  were  intended  by  him  to  be  attributed 
to  the  Baptist.  What  is  said  of  ApoUos  (Actsxviii.  25  :  he  was  instructed 
in.  the  way  of  the  Lord,  hnovnng  only  the  hap^sm  of  Johii)  cannot  be  under- 
stood nakecUy  of  the  pure,  spiritual  Messiahship.  This  could  only  be  the 
case  if  oSoq  tov  Kvpiov  (v.  26)  were  equivalent  to  StoS  iSov  (v.  26),  and 
signified  merely  the  way  revealed  by  God,  the  right  way  of  worshipping  Gfod. 
But  this  cammot  be.  The  word  Kvpwq  must  be  taken  in  its  specific, 
Christian  sense,  as  applicable  to  Christ ;  an  interpretation  confirmed  by 
what  follows,  viz  :  he  taught  diligently  the  things  of  the  Lard,  which  cannot 
refer  to  the  doctrine  of  God,  but  to  the  proclamation  of  Jesus  as  Messiah. 
But  if  it  could  be  fully  proved  that  all  these  disciples  of  John  knew  as  yet 
nothing  of  Jesus  as  the  ipx^ftvoj  announced  by  the  Baptist,  it  would  not 
affect  our  assertion  at  all ;  for  we  have  already  admitted  that  the  latter 
only  partially  directed  his  followers  to  Christ  as  Messiah. 
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ledge  and  the  convictions  which  are  drawn  neither  from  natural 
reason  nor  from  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  but  are  always 
rebelled  against  by  the  latter  until  the  whole  spirit  is  pene- 
trated by  the  Diyine,  can  retain  their  vitality  only  by  the 
same  going  forth  of  the  higher  life  which  gave  them  birth  ; 
only  so  far  as  the  sold  can  maintain  itself  in  the  same  atmo- 
sphere, and  in  the  same  tendency  to  the  supernatural  and  the 
Divine.  So  one  may,  when  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
higher  life,  when  no  vapours  of  earth  dim  his  spiritual  vision, 
have  clear  conception  and  conviction  of  religious  truths,  which 
may  perplex  him  with  obscurities  at  times  when  the  earthly 
tendencies  prevaiL  And  thus  we  may  explain  the  fluctuations 
and  transitions  in  the  development  of  religious  life,  convic- 
tions and  knowledge,  of  which  the  experience  of  Christians  in 
all  ages  aflfords  instances.  It  may  be  said  that,  although  this 
explanation  holds  good  of  religious  life  in  general,  it  cannot 
apply  to  an  inspired  prophet  Hke  John,  or  to  the  truths  which 
he  obtained  from  the  light  of  a  supernatural  revelation.  This 
objection  would  imply  that  a  single  objective  revelation  is  the 
only  source  of  Christian  truth,  which  is  not  the  case.  The 
apprehension  of  such  truths  in  every  individual  mind  rests  not 
merely  upon  this  single  objective  ground,  but  also  upon  a 
repetition  of  the  Divine  manifestation  to  the  mind  itself:  The 
difference  between  the  inspired  prophet  and  the  ordinary  Chris- 
tian believer,  in  regard  to  the  reception  of  God's  truth,  is  not 
a  difference  in  M/nd,  but  in  degree.  Christ  declared  that  the 
least  of  Christians  was  greater  than  John;  words  that  iU- 
entitle  us  to  draw  such  a  line  of  distinction  between  the 
Baptist  and  living  Christians  of  aU  ages  as  to  apply  another 
standard  and  another  law  to  his  religious  life.  It  is  true, 
there  is  a  lifeless  supematuraJism  which  views  aU  Divine  com- 
munications rather  as  overlying  the  mind  than  incorporating 
themselves  with  its  natural  psychological  development ;  and 
the  opponents  of  revealed  rehgion  caricature  this  view  to  serve 
their  purpose  of  subverting  the  doctrines  they  so  bitterly  hate. 
But  notwithstanding,  the  doctrine  of  such  Divine  communicar 
tion  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  facts  of  the  Divine  life 
as  they  are  stated  in  the  Scriptures  ;  and  we  are  compelled 
thereby  to  cormect  these  manifestations  with  the  natural  growth 
of  the  mind  in  its  receptive  powers  and  spontaneous  activity  ; 
to  apply  the  general  laws  of  the  mind  to  the  development  of 
whatever  is  communicated  to  it  by  a  higher  light. 

As  we  have   before  remarked,  John  stood  between  two 
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different  stages  of  the  development  of  the  Theocracy.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  unlikely  that  in  times  of  the  fullest  rehgious 
inspiration,  caused  in  his  soul  by  Christ's  revelations  to  him, 
he  obtained  views  of  the  coming  kingdom  which  he  could  not 
always  hold  fast,  and  his  old  ideas  sometimes  revived  and  even 
gained  the  ascendancy.  Although  he  had  just  conceptions  of 
Messiah's  kingdom  in  regard  to  its  moral  and  religious  ends, 
he  was  always  inclined  to  connect  worldly  ideas  with  it.  But 
the  object  of  his  hopes  was  not  realized.  He  heard,  indeed,  a 
great  deal  about  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  but  saw  him  not  at  the 
head  of  his  visible  kingdom.  The  signal  so  long  waited  for^ 
was  never  given.  Is  it,  therefore,  matter  of  wonder  if,  in 
some  hour  of  despondency,  the  worldly  element  in  the  Baptist's 
views  became  too  strong,  and  perplexity  and  doubt  arose  within 
Tiim  ! 

(4.)  The  Message  from  Prison. 
The  inquiry  which  John  sent  to  the  Saviour  from  prison  * 
shows  that  his  doubts  did  not  refer  at  all  to  the  superiority  of 
Christ,  but  to  the  question  whether  the  mission  of  the  latter 
was  the  Messiahship  itself,  or  only  a  preparation  for  it.  So  great 
was  his  respect  for  the  authority  of  Christ,  that  he  expected 
the  decisive  answer  to  the  question  from  his  own  lips.  Neither 
the  form  of  the  question  nor  the  Saviour's  reply  favour  the 
supposition  that  John  was  led,  simply  by  the  reports  of  Christ's 
labours  which  had  reached  him  in  prison,  to  the  thought  that 
he  might  be  the  £px"M^*'''s.  Had  this  been  the  case,  Christ 
would  have  answered  him  as  he  did  others  in  similar  circum- 
stances ;  he  woxdd  not  have  warned  him  not  to  be  perplexed 
or  offended  because  his  groundless  expectations  in  regard  to 
the  Messiah  were  not  fully  realized  in  Christ's  ministry,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  would  have  cherished  a  faith  which  could 
grow  up  in  one  who  was  languishing  in  prison,  and  unable  to 
see  with  his  own  eyes  the  mighty  works  that  were  done,  and 
would  have  encouraged  him  to  yield  himself  ftdly  up  to  the 
■dawning  conviction.  The  warning  against  aKavZaXlCtaOai  was 
precisely  apphcable  to  one  who  had  once  beheved,  but  whose 
faith  had  wavered  because  his  hopes  were  not  fully  fulfilled. 
The  answer  of  Jesus,  moreover,  shows  plainly  in  what  expecta- 
tions John  was  disappointed :  they  were,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  show  hereafter,  such  as  grew  out  of  his  Old  Testa- 
ment stand-point,  and  attributed  an  outward  character  to  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

■  Matt.  xi.  2,  3. 
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(5.)  Conduct  of  John's  Disciples  towards  Jesus. 

It  does  not  militate  at  all  against  our  position,  in  regard  to 
the  Baptist's  recognition  of  Christ,  that  many  of  his  disciples 
did  not  join  the  Saviour  at  a  later  period ;  and  even  that  a 
sect  was  formed  from  them  hostile  to  Christianity.  We  have 
already  seen  that  it  was  necessary  for  John  to  maintain  his 
independent  sphere  of  labour,  and  that  his  position  naturally 
led  him  to  direct  only  the  more  susceptible  of  his  disciples  to 
Jesus,  and  that  too  by  degrees.  These  latter  were  probably 
such  as  had  imbibed  more  of  John's  longing  desire  for  "  him 
that  was  to  come,"  than  of  the  austere  and  ascetic  spirit  of 
the  sect.  As  to  the  rest,  we  have  only  to  say  that  we  have  no 
right  to  judge  the  master  by  his  scholars,  or  the  scholars  by 
their  master.  Men  who  hold  a  position  preparatory  and  conr 
ducive  to  a  higher  one,  often  retain  the  peculiar  and  one-sided 
views  of  their  old  ground,  and  are  even  driven  into  an  attitude 
of  opposition  to  the  new  and  the  better.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  case  with  John's  disciples  in  relation  to  Christianity. 

From  this  fuU  investigation  of  the  question,  we  cannot  but 
conclude  that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  historical  veracity 
of  the  narrative.  It  is  matter  oifacl,  that  John  openly  recog- 
nized Jesus  as  the  Messiah  when  he  baptized  him.  Having 
secured  this  firm  historical  basis,  we  proceed  now,  with  the 
greater  confidence,  to  inquire  into  the  peculiar  import  of  the 
baptism  itself. 


§  42. — The  Fhenomeina  at  the  Baptimi,  and  their  Import. 
(1.)  No  Ecstatic  Vision. — (2.)  The  Ebionitish  View  and  its  Opposite. — 
(3.) — ^Development  of  the  Notion  of  Baptism  in  New  Testament. — 
(4.)  The  Baptism  of  Christ  not  a  Bite  of  Purification. — (5.)  But  of 
Consecration  to  his  Theocratic  Bejgn. — (6.)  John's  previous  Acquaint- 
ance with  Christ. — (7.)  Explanation  of  John  i.  31. — (8.)  The  Vision 
and  the  Voice  ;  intended  exclusively  for  the  Baptist. 

Two  questions  present  themselves  here :  the  bearing  of  the 
baptism  upon  John,  and  its  bearing  upon  Christ.  The  first 
can  easily  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  said  already,  and 
from  the  concurrent  accounts  of  the  Evangelists.  It  is  clear 
that  John  was  to  be  enlightened,  by  a  sign  from  heaven,  in 
regard  to  the  person  who  was  to  be  the  ipxoi^svoe  whom  he 
himself  had  unconsciously  foretold.  The  second,  however,  is 
not  so  easy  to  answer.  The  accounts  do  not  harmonize  so  well 
vrith  each  other  on  this  point,  nor  are  all  men  agreed  in  their 
opinions  of  the  person  of  Christ;  and  these  causes  have  given 
rise  to  several  different  solutions  of  the  question. 
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The  point  to  be  settled  is  this  :  Was  the  Divine  revelation 
made  on  this  occasion  intended,  though  in  different  relations, 
for  both  John  and  Christ ;  not  merely  to  give  the  former  cer- 
taiaty  as  to  the  person  of  Messiah,  but  to  impart  a  firm  con- 
sciousness of  Messiahship  to  the  ktter  1  And  did  Jesus,  thus 
for  the  first  time  obtaining  this  full  consciousness,  at  the  same 
moment  receive  the  powers  essential  to  his  Messianic  mission  1 
Did  what  John's  eyes  beheld  take  place  really  and  objectively, 
and  the  fulness  of  the  Holy  Ghost  descend  upon  Jesus  to  fit 
him  for  his  mighty  work  ? 

(1.)  No  Ecstatic  Vision  to  be  supposed  in  the  case  of  Christ. 
If  we  adopt  this  latter  view,  we  must  look  at  all  the  pheno- 
mena connected  with  the  baptism,  not  as  merely  subjective 
conceptions,  but  as  objective  supernatural ^cfe.  It  is  true,  we 
may  imagine  a  symbolical  vision  to  have  been  the  medium  of 
a  Divine  revelation  common  to  Christ  and  John;  but  we  must 
certainly  be  permitted  to  doubt  the  application  of  such  a  mode 
of  revelation  to  Christ.  It  may  be  granted  that  the  Prophets 
were  sometimes,  in  ecstatic  vision,  carried  beyond  themselves 
and  overwhelmed  by  a  higher  power;  but  in  these  instances 
there  is  an  abrupt  suddenness,  an  opposition  of  the  human  and 
the  Divine — a  leap,  so  to  speak,  in  the  development  of  con- 
sciousness, which  we  covdd  hardly  imagine  in  connexion  with 
the  specific  and  distinctive  nature  of  the  person  of  Christ. 
Nor,  in  fact,  is  there  a  hint  at  such  a  possibility  in  the  Gospel 
narratives. 
(2.)  Ebionitish  Views  of  the  Miracle  at  the  Baptism,  and  its  Opposite. 
There  are  two  opposite  stand-points  which  agree  in  ascribing 
to  the  events  of  the  baptism  the  greatest  importance  in  refe- 
rence to  Christ's  Messiahship.  The  first  is  that  of  the  Ehumites, 
who  deny  Christ's  specific  Divinity.  It  is,  that  he  not  only 
received  from  without,  at  a  definite  period  of  his  life,  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  Divine  mission,  but  also  the  powers  necessary, 
to  its  accomplishment.  The  other  view  (proceeding,  however, 
from  firm  believers  in  the  divinity  of  Christ)  supposes  that  the 
Divine  Logos,  in  assuming  the  form  of  humanity,  submitted 
by  this  act  of  self-renunciation,  to  all  the  laws  of  hvmian  deve- 
lopment; and  further,  that  when  Christ  passed  fi:om  the  sphere 
of  private  life  to  that  of  his  pubKc  ministry,  he  was  set  apart 
and  prepared  for  it  as  the  prophets  were;  with  this  single 
element  of  superiority,  viz.  that  he  was  endowed  with  ihs  ful- 
ness of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
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As  for  the  first  view,  it  is  not  only  at  variance  -with,  the 
■whole  character  of  Christ's  manifestation,  but  also  -with  all  his 
own  testimonies  of  himself.  In  all  these  there  is  manifested 
the  consciousness  of  his  own  greatness,  not  as  something  ac- 
quired, but  as  unoriginated,  and  inseparable  from  his  being. 
He  does  not  speak  like  one  who  has  become  what  he  is  by 
some  sudden  revolution.  In  short,  this  whole  mode  of  think- 
ing springs  from  an  outward  supematuralism,  which  represents 
the  Divine  as  antagonist  to  the  human,  and  imposes  it  upon 
Christ  from  without;  instead  of  considering  his  entire  mani- 
festation from  the  beginning  as  Divine  and  supernatural,  of 
deriving  everjrthing  from  this  fundamental  ground,  and  recog- 
nizing in  it  the  aim.  of  all  the  special  revelations  of  the  old 
dispensation.  This  is  a  continuation  of  the  old  Jewish  view 
of  the  progress  of  the  Theocracy:  aE  is  formed  from  without, 
instead  of  developing  itself  organically  from  within;  the  Divine 
is  an  abrupt  exhibition  of  the  supernatural.  How  opposite  to 
this  is  the  view  which  sees  in  the  human  the  form  of  manifes- 
tation under  which  the  Divine  nature  has  revealed  itself  from 
the  beginning,  and  perceives,  in  this  original  and  thorough  in- 
terpenetration  of  the  Divine  and  the  human,  the  aim  and  the 
culmination  of  all  miracles. 

The  second  view  above  mentioned  will  appear  the  most 
simple  and  natural,  i^  instead  of  considering  a  Divine  commu- 
nication from  without  to  have  been  made  necessary  by  the 
self-renunciation  of  the  Logos  in  assuming  human  form,  we 
admit  a  gradual  revelation  (in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
human  development)  of  the  Divine  nature,  potentially  present, 
as  the  ground  of  the  incarnate  being,  from  the  very  first,  and 
trace  all  that  appears  in  the  outward  manifestation  to  the  pro- 
cess of  development  from  within.  In  the  Uves  of  all  other 
reformers,  or  founders  of  religions,  whose  call  seems  to  have 
dated  from  a  certain  period  of  life,  the  birth-time,  as  it  were, 
of  their  activity,  it  is  impossible  not  to  trace,  in  their  later 
labours  and  in  their  own  personal  statements,  some  references 
to  the  earlier  period  when  their  call  was  Trnfelt."*  In  the  dis- 
courses of  Chnst,  however,  there  is  not  the  most  distant  ap- 
proach to  such  an  allusion. 

(3.)  Different  Steps  in  the  New  Testament  Notion  of  the  Baptism,  up  to 
that  of  John  the  Evangelist. 

In  the  revelations  of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  the  process 
of  the  development  of  Christianity  which  those  revelations 

'  As  in  iMttur  we  see  frequent  references  to  the  light  which  first  broke 
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tmfold,  we  can  distinguiali  various  steps,  or  stages,  of  progres? 
from  the  Old  Testament  ideas  to  the  Ne-vr.  iSpeciaEy  is  this 
the  case  in  regard  to  the  person  of  Christ.  The  conception  of 
Christ,  as  anointed  with  the  fulness  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
superior  to  all  other  prophets,  is  akin  to  Old  Testament  ideas, 
and  forms  the  point  of  transition  to  the  'New,  Trhich  rest  upon 
the  manifestation  of  Christ.  But  it  required  a  completely 
developed  Ghristicm  consciousness  to  recognize,  in  his  appear- 
ance on  earth,  the  Divine  glory  as  inherrait  in  him.  from  the 
beginning,  and  progressive  only  so  far  as  its  outward  manifes- 
tation was  concerned.  These  two  views,  however,  by  no  means 
exclude  each  other;  the  one  is  rather  the  complement  of  the 
other,  while  both,  at  a  different  stage  of  development,  tend  to 
one  and  the  same  definite  aim.  And  the  latter,  or  highest 
stage  of  Christian  consciousness,  we  are  naturally  to  look  for 
in  that  beloved  apostle  who  enjoyed  the  closest  degree  of 
intimacy  with  Christ,  and  was,  on  that  account,  best  of  aU. 
able  to  understand  profoundly  both  his  manifestation  and  his 
discourses.  From  John,  too,  we  must  expect  the  highest 
Christian  view  of  the  person  of  Christ.  [The  account  of  the 
principal  event  of  the  baptism  is  thus  given  in  John's  Grospel : 
"And  John  bare  record,  saying,  /  saw  the  Spirit  descending 
from  Jiecmen  like  a  dove,  amd  it  abode  vipon  him.  And  I  hiew 
him,  .not;  but  he  that  sent  me  to  bapUze  with  water,  the  swme  sand 
vmto  me.  Upon,  whom  thou  shaU  see  the  Spirit  descending,  and 
remaining  on  him,  the  sarnie  is  he  which  baptiseth  wiA  ilm  Holy 
Ghost  And  I  saw  amd  bare  record  that  this  is  the  Son  of  Gov."  "J 
Now  the  fact  thus  stated,  if  interpreted  in  an  outward  and 
material  sense,  and  combined  with  the  view  of  Christ  which 
we  mentioned  a  while  ago  as  akin  to  the  Jewish  ideas,  might 
easily  give  rise  to  the  doctrine  that  Christ  obtained  at  the 
baptism  something  which  he  had  not  possessed  before. 

Our  conclusion  is,  that  Christ  was  already  sure  of  his  Divine 
call  to  the  Mesmhship,  and  submitted  himself,  in  the  course 
of  the  Theocratic  development,  to  baptism,  as  a  preparative 
and  inaugural  rite,  from  the  hands  of  the  man  who  was  des- 
tined to  conduct  prophecy  to  its  fulfilment,  and  to  be  the  first 
to  recognize,  by  light  from  heaven,  the  manifested  Messiah. 
(4.)  The  Baptism  not  a  Rite  of  Purification. 

The  idea  that  Christ  was  baptized  with  a  view  to  pimfication 
is  absolutely  untenable,  no  matter  how  the  notion  of  purifica- 
upon  his  mind  during  his  monastic  life  at  Erfurth,  an  epoch  of  the  utmost 
moment  to  his  after  career  as  a  reformer.  '  John  i.  32-34. 
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tion  may  be  modified.  Akin  to  this  idea,  certainly,  is  the  -vie-w 
held  by  some,''  that  he  submitted  to  this  act  of  seK-humiliation 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  he  humbled  himself  before  God,  as 
the  One  alone  to  be  called  good.°  This  view  would  suppose 
hha.  conscious,  not  of  actual  sin,  but  of  a  dormant  possibility  of 
an,  inherent  in  his  finite  nature  and  his  human  organism, 
always  restrained,  however,  by  the  steadfast  ftmmess  of  his 
will,  from  passing  into  action.  But  if  we  suppose  in  Christ 
the  abstract  possibility  to  sin'  which  is  inseparable  from  a 
created  will,  pure  but  not  yet  immutable — such  a  capability  as 
we  attribute  to  the  first  man  before  the  fall — even  this  would 
not  necessarily  connect  with  itself  a  dormant,  hidden  sinful- 
ness, involving  in  him  a  conscious  need  of  purification  in  any 
sense  whatever.  Such  a  consciousness  can  grow  only  out  of  a 
sense  of  inherent  moral  defilement,  by  no  means  origiaaUy 
belonging  to  the  conception  of  a  created  being,  or  of  human 
nature.  We  cannot  admit  a  dormant  principle  of  sin  as  an 
essential  element  of  the  moral  development  of  man's  original 
being.  Sin  is  an  act  of  free  will,  and  cannot  be  derived  from 
any  other  source,  or  .explained  in  any  other  way.s  There  is, 
then,  in  Christ's  humbling  himself,  in  his  human  capacity, 
before  GtoD,  the  only  Good,  no  trace  of  that  sense  of  need  and 
want  with  which  the  sinner,  conscious  of  guilt,  bows  himself 
before  the  Holy  One.  The  act  manifested  only  a  sense,  deeply 
grounded  in  his  holy,  sinless  nature,  of  absolute  dependence 
upon  the  Source  of  all  good. 

(S.)  The  Baptism  of  Christ  a  Kite  of  Consecration  to  bis  Theocratic  Beign. 
All  difficulties  are  cleared  away  by  considering  John's  bap- 
tism as  a  rite  of  preparation  and  consecration,  first  in  its  appU- 
cation  to  the  members  of  the  Theocratic  kingdom,  and  secondly 
to  its  Founder  and  Sovereign.  The  repentance  and  the  sense 
of  sin  which  were  essential  preliminaries  to  the  baptism  of  the 
former,  could  in  no  way  belong  to  Him  who,  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  rite  was  administered,  revealed  himself  to 

"  De  Weite,  on  Matt.  iii.  16.  Conf.  Ms  SitteMvre,  §  49,  50 ;  and 
Strains,  too,  after  he  had  seen  that  the  view  formerly  esqpressed  by  him 
was  untenable  (1.  o.  432,  433).  '  Matt,  xix,  17. 

'  This  is  not  the  place  to  examine  the  old  controveray  whether  Christ's 
sinlessness  is  to  be  regarded  as  a,  poise  mmpeccare  or  a  mm  posse  peccare. 

K  We  cannot  enter  fiirther  into  this  sul^'eot  here,  but  take  pleasure  in 
referring  our  readers  to  the  late  excellent  work  of  /.  MvMer,  tiz.  "  Die 
Lehre  von  der  Siinde,"  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  with  remarkable 
depth  and  clearness.  The  new  elucidations,  in  the  second  edition  espe- 
cially, evince  a  soundness  of  mind  that  is  not  more  rare  than  excellent. 

f2 
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the  Baptist  as  the  Messiai,  the  deliverer  from  sin.  But  while 
the  import  of  the  rite  thus  varied  -with  the  subjects  to  whom 
it  was  administered,  there  was,  at  bottom,  a  substantial  element 
which  they  shared  in  common.  In  both  it  marked  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  course  of  life  ;  but,  in  the  members,  this 
new  life  was  to  be  received  from  without  through  communica- 
tions from  on  high  :  while  in  Christ  it  was  to  consist  of  .a 
gradual  unfolding  from  within ;  in  the  former  it  was  to  be 
receptive  ;  in  the. latter  productive.  In  a  word,  the  baptism 
of  the  members  prepared  them  to  receive  pardon  and  salvation  ; 
that  of  Christ  was  his  consecration  to  the  work  of  hestowinrf 
those  precious  gifts. 

(6.)  Had  John  a  previous  Acquaintance  with  Christ  ? 
If  the  Baptist  had  an  earlier  acquaintance  with  Jesus,  he 
could  not  have  failed,  with  his  susceptible  feelings,  to  receive 
a  deeper  impression  of  his  divinity  than  other  men.  "We 
cannot  but  infer,  from  Luke's''  statement  (chap,  i.)  of  the  rela- 
tionship' between  the  two  families,  that  he  had  heard  of  the 

''  The  Apocryphal  Gospels  contain  many  fables  in  regard  to  Mary's 
descent  from  a  priestly  lineage,  arising,  perhaps,  from  the  feet  that  the 
Messiah  was  to  be  both  high-priest  and  king.  (So  in  the  second  Testa- 
ment of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  the  Testament  of  Simeon,  §  7  :  avaaT-fiau 
KupwQ  £K  Tuiv  Aivi  ap%t£p£a  Kfltt  £K  Tuiv  'lou^cT  /3a(nX£a,  both  in  the  person 
of  the  Messiah.)  There  is  nothing  akin'to  these  in  Luke's  account  of  the 
relationship  between  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  the  latter  being  of  priestly 
lineage,  which  is  only  given  en  passcmt ;  the  stress  is  laid  upon  the  descent 
from  David's  line. 

'  Matthew's  omission  to  mention  this  relationship,  and  to  give  any 
reason  for  John's  reluctance  to  baptize  Christ,  only  proves  his  narrative 
to  be  more  artless,  and  therefore  more  credible.  The  Ebionitish  Gospel 
to  the  Hebrews  shows  iar  gi'eater  marks  of  design,  and,  indeed,  of  an 
alteration  for  a  set  purpose.  It  represents  the  miraculous  appearances  as 
preceding  and  causing  John's  conduct. — When  John  hears  the  voice  from 
heaven,  and  sees  the  miraculous  light,  he  inquires.  Who  art  tliout  A 
second  voice  is  heard  to  reply,  This  is  my  helmed  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased.  John  is  thereby  led  to  fall  at  his  feet  and  cry,  Baptise  thou  me. 
Christ,  refusing  him,  says.  Suffer  it. — Here  not  only  are  the  phenomena 
exaggerated,  but  the  fects  are  remodelled  to  suit  Ebionitish  views,  which 
denied  the  miraculous  events  at  Christ's  birth,  and  demanded  that  the 
sudden  change  by  which  he  was  caUed  and  fitted  for  the  Measiahship  at 
.  the  moment  of  baptism  should  be  made  prominent  by  contrast  with  all 
that  had  gone  before.  They  conceived,  accordingly,  Aat  he  first  received 
the  Holy  Ghost  when  it  descended  upon  him  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  and 
that  at  that  period  he  was  endowed  with  a  new  dignity,  and  must  offer 
new  manifestations.  His  Divine  character  was  thus  obtained  in  a  sudden, 
magical  way  :  and  the  two  periods  of  his  life,  before  and  after  that  event, 
were  brought  into  clear  and  sharp  contract :  every  thing  that  occurred  at 
the  baptism  wa^  deemed  miraculous,  while  all  the  wonders  of  his  previous 
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extraordinary  oirciuastances  attending  the  birth,  of  Jesus.  The 
Saviotir  "prayed"  at  the  baptism  (Luke  ui.  21).  If  we  figure 
to  ourselves  Ms  countenance,  full  of  holy  devotion  and  heavenly 
repose,  as  he  stood  in  prayer,  and  its  sudden  association,  in  the 
mind  of  the  Baptist,  with  all  his  recollections  of.  the  early 
history  of  Jesus,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  humble  man  of 
God — all  aware  as  he  was  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  conse- 
crated by  his  baptism — should  have  been  overwhelmed,  in 
that  hour  so  pregnant  with  mighty  interests,  with  a  sense  of 
his  own  comparative  unworthiness,  and  cried,  "  I  home  need  to 
be  baptized  of  thee,  and  comest  thou  to  me  2  " 
(7.)  Explanation  of  John  i.  31. 
One  of  two  things  must  be  true :  either  John  baptized 
■Christ  with  sole  and  special  reference  to  his  Messianic  mission, 
or  with  the  same  end  in  view  as  in  his  ordinary  administration 
of  the  rite,  involving  in  its  subjects  a  consciousness  of  sin  and 
need  of  repentance.     Now  it  is  clear  that  he  did  not  take 

life  were  rejected ;  in  short,  his  Divine  and  human  nature  were  rudely 
torn  asunder.  "We  see  in  all  this  the  effect  of  a  one-sided  theory  in  obscuring 
history,  and  detect  in  it  also  the  germ  of  a  tendency  which  led  the  way 
from  Judaism  to  Gnosticism.  So  it  was  with  the  doctrines  of  Cerinthus 
and  Basilides  on  the  person  of  Christ,  according  to  which  Christ  possessed, 
as  man,  the  a/iapTrinicov  of  human  nature  (although  it  never  became 
actual  sin  in  him) ;  and  the  Redeemer  was  not  Cli/rist,  but  the  heavenly- 
Spirit  that  descended  upon  him.  Another  instance  of  the  way  in  which 
the  general  object  of  John's  baptism  (viz.  purification  and  forgiveness) 
was  brpught  to  bear  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ  may  be 
-seen  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Nazarenes,  translated  by  Jerome,  in  which  the 
account  runs,  that  when  Christ  was  asked  by  his  mother  and  brothers  to 
go  with  them  to  John,  in  order  to  be  baptized  for  the  remission  of  sins,  he 
replied,  guidpeccavi,  ut  vadam  et  icuptker  ai  eo,  imi  forte  Jioc  ipswm  quod 
disd  tgnorcmtia  est  ("  unless  I,  who  have  not  sirmed,  carry  the  germ  of  sin 
unconsciously  within  me").  (Hieron.  b.  iii.  Dialog,  adv.  Pelag.  ad  init.) 
It  is  seen  more  strongly  still  in  the  uripvyna  Tlkrpov,  according  to  which 
Christ  made  his  confession  of  sin  before  the  baptism,  but  was  glorified  after 
it.  Thus  we  see  two  opposite  tendencies  conspiring  to  falsify  history  in 
the  life  of  Christ.  The  one  sought  falsely  to  glorify  his  early  life,  and 
embellished  his  childhood  with  tales  of  marvel ;  the  other  sought  to  degrade 
his  prior  life  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to  derive  all  that  he  afterwards 
became  from  his  Messianic  inauguration.  The  relation  of  our  Gospels  to 
Tjoth  these  false  and  one-sided  tendencies  is  a  proof  of  their  originality.  I 
oaimot  suppose,  with  Dr.  Schneckefiilmrger  (Studien  der  Evang.  Geistlioh- 
keit  Wurtemburgs,  Bd.  iv.  s.  122),  that  Matthew's  simple  account  of 
Christ's  baptism  was  abridged  from  the  Ebionitish  narrative,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  gives  evidence  of  a  designedly  &lse  colouring.  Nor  can  I  agree 
with  Uateri  and  Bleek  (Stud.  u.  Krit.  Bd.  ii.  s.  446,  and  1833,  s.  436), 
that  the  dialogue  between  John  and  Christ,  which,  according  to  the 
iibionitish  version,  took  place  during  the  baptism,  is  inaccurately  placed 
by  Matthew  before  it. 
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upon.  ImnseK  to  decide  to  whM  vn^mnckud  the  Messiamc  bap- 
tism -was  to  be  administered,  nor  was  he  -willing  to  rest  it  upon 
any  human  testimony,  but  -waited  for  the  promised  sign  from 
heaven ;  and  as  for  Jesus's  receiving  the  lite  in  the  second 
sense  at  ibjs  hands,  his  own  religious  sense  must  have  rebelled 
against  it.  Nor  is  this  contradicted  by  his  -words  recorded  in 
John  L  31,  "And  I  hnew  Mm  not;  hut  that  he  shovM  be  made 
mamifest  to  Israel,  therefore  ami  I  come  haptAmig  vMh  water" 
John's  reftisal  to  baptize  Christ  did  not  necessanly  involve  (as 
■we  have  already  said)  a  knowledge  of  his  Messianic  dignity ; 
and  the  words  just  quoted  refer  only  to  that  dignity.  He 
means  to  say  -with  emphasis  that  his  con-viction  of  Christ's 
Messiahship  is  not  of  human,  but  of  Divine  origin.  His  pre- 
■vious  expectations,  founded  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances of  Christ's  birth,  were  held  as  nothing  in  comparison 
with  the  Divine  testimony  immediately  vouchsafed  to  him.J 

(8.)  The  Vision  at  the  Baptism,  and  the  'Voice,  intended  exclusively  for 
the  Baptist. 

Wben  the  Baptist  thus  drew  back  in  reverence  and  awe, 
Christ  encouraged  him,  saying,  "For  the  present,^  suffer  it; 
for  thus  it  becomes  us  (each  from  his  own  stand-point)  to 

J  It  waa  the  main  object  of  John  the  livangeliet  to  bring  out  prominently 
the  Dimme  testimony  ^ven  to  John  the  Baptist  (as  the  latter  pointed  the 
former  originally  to  Christ) ;  the  knowledge  which  the  latter  had  derived 
from  human  sources  was  comparatively  unimportant.  In  fact,  he  seems 
not  to  have  thought  anything  about  it,  and  hence  his  words  may  imply  tiiat 
the  Baptist  had  no  previous  acquaintance  at  all  with  Christ ;  but  such  an 
interpretation  of  them  is  not  necessary,  considering  the  definite  end  which 
he  had  in  view.  Let  an  event  be  described  by  different  eye-witnesses,  and 
their  accounts  will  present  varieties  and  even  contrasts,  ^mply  because  each 
of  them  seizes  strongly  upon  some  one  point,  and  leaves  the  rest  compara- 
tively in  the  background.  True,  there  are  degrees  in  historical  accuracy, 
and  we  must  distingoish  them.  In  this  case,  the  one  certain  feet,  involved 
in  all  the  narratives,  however  they  may  differ  in  other  respects,  is,  that  the 
Baptist  was  led,  by  a  revelation  made  to  him  at  the  time,  to  consecrate 
Jesus  to  the  Messiahship  by  baptism.  This  feet  must  remain,  even  if  the 
other  discrepancies  were  irreconcileable.  We  always  consider  a  thing  stated 
in  common  by  several  variant  historical  narratfves,  to  be  more  probably 
historically  true. 

■■  Showing  that  this  relation  between  him  and  the  Baptist  was  to  be  but 
momentary,  and  soon  to  be  followed  by  a  very  different  one.  De  Wett^s 
remarks  (Comm.  2nd  edit.)  seem  to  me  not  very  cogent.  "  Christ  describes 
his  baptism  as  Trpiirov,  and  hence  this  view  cannot  be  correct."  But  what 
made  it  irpkirov,  was  the  feet  that  it  was  but  transitory  and  preparatory  to 
the  revelation  of  Christ  in  all  his  glory.  The  remark  of  Christ  applied  to 
the  Kow,  and  only  to  the  mow.    The  apri  implies  the  contrast,  which  is  not 
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fulfil  all  that  belongs  to  the  order  of  God's  Magdom.''  "WMle 
JesTis  prayed  and  was  baptized,  the  reverence  with,  -whicli 
John  gazed  upon  him.  -was  heightened  into  prophetic  inspira- 
tion ;  and  in  this  state  he  received  the  revelation  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  in  the  form  of  a  symbohcal  vision  ;  the  heavens  opened, 
and  he  sa-w  a  dove  descend  and  hover  over  the  head  of  Ohrist. 
In  this  he  saw  a  sign  of  the  permanent  abode  of  the  Holy- 
Spirit  in  Jesns  ;  not  merely  as  a  distinction  from  the  inspired 
seers  of  the  old  dispensation,  but  also  as  the  necessary  condition 
to  his  bestowing  the  Divine  life  upon  others.  It  indicated 
that  the  power  of  the  Spirit  in  Hm  -was  not  a  sudden  and 
abrupt  manifestation,  as  it  was  in  the  prophets,  who  felt  its 
inspiration  at  certain  times  and  by  transitory  impulses  ;  but  a 
continuous  and  unbroken  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
infinite  fulness  of  the  Divine  life  in  human  form.  The  quiet 
flight  and  the  resting  dove  betokened  no  rushing  torrent  of 
inspiration,  no  sudden  seizure  of  the  Spirit,  but  a  uniform 
unfolding  of  the  life  of  God,  the  loftiness,  yet  the  calm  repose 
of  a  nature  itself  Divine,  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  so  that 
he  could  impart  it  to  others  and  fiU  them  completely  with  it, 
not  as  a  prophet,  but  as  a  Creator. 

The  higher  and  essential  unity  of  the  Divine  and  human, ' 
as  original  and  perananent  in  Christ,  which  formed  the  sub- 
stance symbolized  by  the  vision,  was  further  and  more  dis- 
tinctly indicated  to  John  by  the  voice  from  heaven,™  saying, 
"  This  is  my  hdoved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.^'    Words 

'  We  do  not  intend  to  say,  by  any  means,  that  John  comprehended  this 
in  the  full  sense  which  we,  from  the  Christian  stand-point,  are  able  to 
give  to  it. 

"  Although  the  words  of  the  voice,  as  given  in  our  Gospefe,  contain  at 
most  only  an  aiiusion  to  Fsahn  ii.  7,  we  find  that  passage- ,/»%  quoted  in 
the  Ebionitish  Eeaoig.  ad  Hehrmos.  The  words  are  still  better  put  together 
in  the  Nazarean  Gospel  of  tiie  Hebrews,  used  by  Jerome :  Eactum  est 
autem  quum  asoendiaset  Dominus  de  aqua,  deaoendit  fons  onmis  Spiritus 
Sancti  et  requievit  super  eum,  et  dixit  illi  ;  Fili  mi,  in  omnibus  prophetis 
expectabam  te,  ut  venires  et  requiesoerem  in  te.  Tu  es  enimrequiesmea, 
tu  es  fillus  mens  primogenitus,  qui  regnas  in  seni,piterDum  (Hieron.  1.  iv. 
in  Bsaiam,  c.  xi.  ed.  Vallarsi,  t.  iv.  p.  1,  f.  1S6).  Here  a  profonnd 
CShristian  sense  is  expressed  :  Christ  is  -tiie  aim  of  the  whole  Theoeratic 
development,  and  the  partial  revelations  of  the  Old  Testament  were  directed 
to  him  as  the  concentration  of  aU.  Divinity ;  in  Mm  the  Holy  Grhoat  finds 
a  permanent  abode  in  humanity,  a  jresting-place  for  which  it  strove  m  all 
its  wanderings  through  these  isolated,  fragmentary  revelations  ;  he  is  the 
Son  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  so  far  as  the  falness  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
concentrated  in  him.  But  although  a  dmatian  sense  is  given,  the  hista-i 
rical  iacts  are  obviously  coloured. 
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that  cannot  possibly  be  applicable,  in  tbeir  full  meaning,  to 
any  mere  man,  but  to  Him  alone  in  whom  the  perfect  union  of 
God  and  man  was  exhibited,  and  the  idea  of  humanity  com- 
pletely realized.  It  was  this  union  that  made  it  possible  for  a 
holy  God  to  be  well  pleased  in.  man.  John's  Gospel,  it  is  true, 
makes  no  mention  of  this  voice ;  but  it  will  be  better  recollected 
that  this  evangelist  does  not  relate  the  baptism  (John  i.  29,  33), 
but  cites  John  Baptist  as  refe/rrimg  to  it  at  some  later  period. 
The  subsequent  testimony  of  the  Baptist,  thus  recorded  ("  / 
8cm  and  hear  record  thai  this  is  the  Son  of  God"  v.  34),  presup- 
poses the  heavenly  voice  which  pointed  out  that  Sonship.  At 
all  events,  the  voice  expressed  nothing  different  from  the  im- 
port of  the  vision ;  it  was  the  expression  of  the  idea  which  the 
vision  itself  involved. 

We  consider,  then,  that  the  vision  and  the  voice  contained 
a  subjective  revelation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  intended  exclusively 
for  the  Baptist, "  to  convince  him  thoroughly  that  He  whose 
coming  he  had  proclaimed,  and  whose  way  he  had  prepared, 
had  reaUy  appeared.     He  was  alone  with  Jesus ;  the  latter 

"  We  follow  here  especially  the  account  of  John,  according  to  whom  the 
Baptist  testified  only  of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard.  If  this  statement  be 
pre-supposed  as  the  original  one,  the  rest  could  easily  be  derived  from  it. 
What  the  Baptist  stated  as  a  real  &ct  for  himself  would  readily  assume 
an  objective  form  when  related  by  others.  This  original  apprehension  of 
the  matter  seems  to  appear  also  in  Matthew  (iii.  16),  both  from  the 
heavenly  voice  being  mentioned  in  indirect  narration,  and  from  the  relation 
of  elSi  to  avrov ;  although  the  expression  is  not  perfectly  clear  (conf.  Bleek, 
Stud.  u.  Krit.  1833,  a.  433,  andl)e  Wette,  in  loo.).  A  confirmation  of  the 
originality  of  Matthew's  account  may  be  obtained  by  comparing  it  with 
that  in  the  Ebionitish  Gospel.  In  this,  first,  the  words  are  directly 
addressed  to  Christ,  and  Psalm  ii.  7,  fully  quoted ;  then  a  sudden  light 
illuminates  the  place,  and  the  voice  repeats  anew,  in  an  altogether  objective 
way,  the  words  that  had  been  directed  to  Christ.  In  comparing  our 
Evangelists  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Ebionitish  Gospel,  we  see  how 
the  simple  historical  statement  passed,  by  various  interpolations,  into  the 
Ebionitish  form  ;  and  how  a  material  alteration  of  the  fects  arose  from  a 
change  of  form,  through  the  addition  of  an  imaginary  and  foreign  dogmatic 
element.  These  accounts  form  the  basis,  also,  of  the  view  held  by  the  sect 
called  Mandwa/ns  {Zaim,  disciples  ol  Johii),  who  combined  the  elements  of 
a  sect  of  John's  disciples  opposed  to  Christianity,  with  Gnostic  elements. 
But  as  their  object  was  to  glorify  the  Baptist  rather  than  Christ,  they 
fiirther  distorted  and  disfigured  the  original  with  new  inventions.  "  The 
Spirit,  called  the  Messenger  of  lAfe,  in  whose  name  John  baptized,  appeai-s 
from,  a  higher  region,  manifosta  still  more  extraordinary  phenomena, 
submits  to  be  baptized  by  John,  and  then  transfigures  him  with  celestial 
ladiance.  Jesus  afterward  comes  hypocritically  to  be  baptized  by  John, 
ai  order  to  draw  away  the  people  and  corrupt  his  doctrine  and  baptism." 
.  See  Norberg's  Beligionslmch  of  this  sect.) 
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needed  no  such,  revelation.  What  was  granted  to  John  -was 
enough ;  he  recognized,  infallibly,  the  voice  from  heaven,  and 
the  revelation  of  the  Spirit,  by  his  inward  sense ;  no  outward 
senable  impression  could  give  him  more.  For  others  the 
vision  was  not  intended ;  it  could  benefit  them  only  mediately 
through  him,  and  in  case  they  regarded  him  as  a  prophet. 

After  Jesus  had  thus,  alone  with  John,  submitted  to  his 
baptism,  and  received  ia  it  the  sign  for  the  commencement  of 

;  his  pubKc  Messianic  ministry,  he  withdrew  into  solitude  in 
order  to  prepare  himself,  by  prayer  and  meditation,"  for  the 
work  on  which  he  was  about  to  enter.  This  brings  us  to 
inquire  more  closely  into  Christ's  subjective  preparation  for  his 

,  public  labours. 


PART  II. 
SUBJECTIVE  PREPARATION.    THE  TEMPTATION". 


CHAPTER  I. 

IMPORT  OP  THE  INDIVIDUAL  TEMPTATIONS. 

While,  on  the  one  hand,  we  do  not  conceive  that  the  indi- 
vidual features  of  the  account  of  the  Temptation  are  to  be 
literally  taken,  the  principles  which  trimnph  so  gloriously  in 
its  course  bear  the  evident  stamp  of  that  wisdom  which  every 
where  shines  forth  from  the  life  of  Christ.  Its  veracity  is 
undeniably  confirmed  by  the  period  which  it  occupies  between 
the  baptism  of  Christ  and  his  entrance  on  his  public  ministry ; 
the  silent,  solitary  preparation  was  a  natural  transition  from 

°  The  chronology  of  the  Gospels  by  no  means  excludes  such  a  time  of 
preparation,  although  we  cannot  decide  whether  the  "  forty  days ' '  are  tc  he 
taken  literally,  or  only  as  a  round  number.  John's  Gospel,  as  we  have 
said,  does  not  relate  the  baptism  in  its  chronological  connection  (John  i. 
19,  prBSupposes  the  occurrence  of  the  baptism) ;  so  that  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  supposing  a  lapse  of  several  weeks  between  the  baptism  and  the  firsi. 
public  appearance  of  Christ.  The  words  in  John  i.  29,  may  have  been 
the  greeting  of  the  Baptist  on  first  meeting  Christ  upon  his  re-appearance. 
Nor  does  the  retirement  of  Christ  throw  a  shade  upon  the  credibility  of  the 
narrative  as  matter  of  fe,ct.  It  Is  entirely  opposed  to  the  mytJdcal  theoiy  ; 
for  we  do  not  see  in  it  (as  we  should  were  it  a  mythm)  any  of  the  ideas  of 
the  people  among  whom  Christianity  originated ;  on  the  contrary,  it  dis- 
plays a  wisdom  and  circumspection  In  direct  antagonism  to  the  prevailing 
tendencies  of  the  time.  As  St.  John's  object  was  only  to  state  those 
facts  in  Christ's  life  of  which  he  had  himself  been  an  eye-witnesa,  his 
silence  on  the  subject  is  easily  accounted  for. 
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the  one  to  the  otter.  We  conclude,  from  both  these  consider- 
ations together,  that  the  account  contains  not  only  an  ideal, 
but  also  an  historical  truth,  conveyed,  ho-wever,  under  a  sym- 
bolical form.P 

The  easiest  part  of  our  task  is  to  ascertain  the  import  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  Temptation,  and  to  this  we  now  address 
ourselves.  We  shall  find  in  them  the  principles  which  guided 
Jesus  through  his  whole  Messianic  calling — principles  directly 
opposed  to  the  notions  prevalent  among  the  Jews  in  regard  to 
the  Messiah. 

§  is.— The  Himger. 
The  first  temptation  was  as  foUows :«  After  Jesus  had 
fested  for  a  long  time,  he  suffered  the  pangs  of  hunger.  As  no 
food  was  to  be  had  in  the  desert,  the  suggestion  was  made  to 
him,  "  K  thou  art  really  the  Messiah,  the  son  of  God,  this  need 
cannot  embarrass  thee.  Thou  canst  help  thyself  readily  by  a 
miracle ;  thou  canst  change  the  stones  of  the  desert  into  bread." 
Jesus  rejected  this  challenge  with  the  words,  "Mam,  shall  not 
live  hy  bread  aUme,  hut  hy  emery  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the 
nuyuih  of  God"  (what  is  produced  by  God's  creative  word).  To 
apprehend  these  words  rightly,  we  must  recall  their  origiaal 
connexion  in  Deuteronomy  (viii.  3),  viz.,  that  the  Jews  were 
fed  in  the  wilderness  with  mamia,  in  order  to  learn  that  the 
power  of  God  coidd  sustain  human  life  by  other  means  than 
ordinary  food.  They  longed  for  the  bread  and  flesh  of  Egypt, 
but  were  to  be  taught  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  who  was 
pleased  to  supply  thdr  wants  with  a  different  food.  Apply- 
ing this  thought  to  Christ's  circumstances,  we  interpret  his 
reply  to  the  tempter  as  foHows  :  "  Far  be  it  from  me  to  pre- 
scribe to  God  the  mode  in  which  he  shall  provide  me  siite- 
nance.      Bather  wiU  I  trust  his  omnipotent  creative  power, 

P  If  we  assign  a  symbolical  character  to  the  Temptation,  it  may  be 
asked  whether  the  faslmg,  which  formed  a  ground-work  for  it,  was  not 
symbolical  also.  But  the  &.sting  is  immediately  connected  with  the 
obTiously  historical  feet  of  Christ's  retirement.  We  conceive  it  thus  : 
Christ,  musing  upon  the  great  work  of  his  life,  forgot  the  wants  of  the 
body.  (Cf.  John  iv.  31.)  The  masteiy  (and  this  we  must  presuppose) 
which  his  spirit  had  over  the  body  prevented  those  wants  £rom  asserting 
their  power  for  a  long  time ;  but  when  they  did,  it  was  only  the  more 
poweriidly.  It  formed  part  of  the  trial  and  self-denial  of  Christ  through 
his  whole  life,  that,  together  with  the  consciousness  that  he  was  the  Son 
of  Grod,  he  combined  (£e  weaJmess  and  dependence  of  humanity.  These 
affected  the  lesser  powers  of  his  soul,  although  they  could  neve?  move  his 
unchangingly  holy  will,  and  turn  him  to  any  selfish  striTings. 

'  Matt.  iv.  2-4. 
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wLich  can  find  means  to  satisfy  my  hunger,  even  in  tie  desert, 
though,  it  may  not  be  with  man's  usual  food." 

The  principle  involved  in  the  reply  was,  that  he  had  no 
\nsh  to  free  himself  from  the  sense  of  human  weakness  and 
dependence  ;  that  he  woiild  work  no  miracle  for  that  purpose. 
He  would  work  no  miracle  to  satisfy  his  own  will ;  no  miracle 
where  the  momentary  want  might  be  supplied,  though  by 
natural  means  such  as  might  offend  the  sensual  appetite.  In 
self-denial  he  would  foUow  God,  submitting  to  His  will,  and 
trusting  that  His  mighty  power  would  help  in  the  time  of 
need,  in  the  way  that  His  wisdom  might  see  fit.  On  this 
same  principle  Christ  acted  when  he  suffered  his  apostles  to 
satisfy  their  hunger  with  the  com  which  they  had  plucked, 
rather  than  do  a  miracle  to  provide  them  better  food.  On 
this  same  principle  he  acted  when  he  gave  himself  to  the 
Jewish  officers  sent  to  apprehend  him,'  rather  than  seek 
deUverance  by  a  Divine  interposition.  Of  the  same  kind,  too, 
was  his  trial  when  he  hung  upon  the  cross,  and  they  that 
passed  by  said,  "If  he  be  the  Kmg  of  IsrcneL,  M  him  now  come 
down  from  the  cross,  omd  we  will  beMeive  him."^ 

%  a. — The  Pirmacle  of  the  Temple. 

He  was  then  taken  to  the  pinnacle  of  the  Temple,  and  the 
tempter  said  to  him,  "  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  cast  thyself 
down  :  thou  art  sure  of  aid  by  a  miracle  from  God  ;"  and, 
quoted,  literally,  in  application,  the  words  of  Psa.  xci.  11,  12, 
"  The  wngds  shall  bear  thee  vjp  in  ihevr  ha/nds,  lest  thou  dash  thy 
foot  against  a  stone."  But  Christ  arrays  ag^nst  him  another 
passage,  which  defines  the  right  apphcation  of  the  former  : 
"  Thou  shodi  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God."  (Deut.  vi.  16.)  As 
if  he  had  said,  "  Thou  must  undertake  nothing  with  a  view  to 
test  God's  oronipotence,  as  if  to  try  whether  he  will  work  a 
miracle  to  save  thee  from  a  peril  that  might  be  avoided  by 
natural  means"  (i.  e.  by  coming  down  from  the  battlement  in 
the  usual  way). 

These  words  of  Christ  imply  that  the  pious  man  can  look 
for  Divine  aid  at  all  times,  provided  he  uses  rightly  the  means 
which  God  affords  him,  and  walks  in  the  way  which  has  been 
divinely  marked  out  for  him  by  his  calling  and  his  circum- 
stances :  the  Messiah  was  not,  in  gratuitous  confidence  of 
Divine  assistance,  to  cast  himself  into  a  danger  which  common 
prudence  might  avoid.     They  involve  the  principle,  that  a 

'  Matt.  xxvi.  53.  '  lb.  xxvii.  42. 
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miracle  may  not  be  wrought  except  for  wise  ends  and  with 
adequate  motives  ;  never,  with  no  other  aim  than  to  display 
■the  power  of  working  wonders,  and  to  make  a  momentary, 
sensible  impression,  which,  however  powerful,  could  leave  no 
religious  effect,  and,  not  penetrating  beyond  the  re^on  of  the 
senses,  must  be  but  transient  there.  And  on  this  principle  Chiist 
acted  always,  in.  not  voluntarily  exposing  himself  to  peril ;  in 
employing  wise  and  prudent  means  to  escape  the  snares  of  his 
.enemies  ;  and  going  forth,  with  trust  in  God  and  submission 
to  his  will,  to  meet  such  dangers  only  as  his  Divine  mission 
Tnade  necessary,  and  as  he  could  not  avoid  without  unfaithfulness 
to  his  calling.  On  this  principle  he  acted  when  the  Pharisees 
and  the  fleshly-minded  multitude  came  to  him  and  asked  a 
miracle,  and  he  refused  them  with  ["tJiere  sJwMrw  sign  he  given 
to  this  vjicked  cmd  adulterous  geneiraMon  hvi  tJie  sign  of  the 
Prophet  Jonah"'\.^ 

§  45. — Dommion. 

We  do  not  take  the  third  temptation  as  implying  literally 
that  Satan  proposed  to  Christ  to  fall  down  and  do  him  homage, 
as  the  price  of  a  transfer  of  dominion  over  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world  :  no  extraordinary  degree  of  piety  would  have  been 
necessary  to  rebuke  such  a  proposal  as  this.  We  consider  it 
as  involving  the  two  following  points,  which  must  be  taken 
together,  viz.,  (1)  the  establishment  of  Messiah's  dominion  as 
an  outward  kingdom,  with  worldly  splendours ;  and  (2)  the 
worship  of  Satan  in  connexion  with  it,  which,  though  not 
fuUy  expressed,  is  implied  in  the  act  which  he  demands,  and 
which  Christ  treats  as  equivalent  to  worshipping  him.  Herein 
was  the  temptation,  that  the  Messiah  should  not  develop  his 
kingdom  gradually,  and  in  its  pure  spirituality  from  within, 
but  should  establish  it  at  once,  as  an  outward  dominion  ;  and 
that,  although  this  could  not  be  accomplished  without  the  use 
of  an  evil  agency,  the  end  would  sanctify  the  means. 

"We  find  here  the  principle,  that  to  try  to  establish  Messiah's 
kingdom  as  an  outward,  worldly  dominion,  is  to  wish  to  turn 
the  kingdom  of  God  into  the  kingdom  of  the  devil ;  and  to 
employ  that  fallen  intelligence  which  pervades  all  human  sove- 
reignties, only  in  a  different  form,  to  found  the  reign  of  Christ. 
And  in  rejecting  the  temptation,  Christ  condemned  every 
mode  of  secularizing  his  kingdom,  as  well  as  all  the  devil-wor- 
ship which  must  result  from  attempting  that  kingdom  in  a 
worldly  form.  We  find  here  the  principle,  that  God's  work 
«  Matt.  xii.  39. 
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is  to  be  accomplished  purely  as  His  work  and  by  His  powef, 
■without  foreign  aid ;  so  that  it  shall  all  be  only  a  share  of  the 
■worship  rendered  to  him  alone. 

And  Christ's  whole  life  illustrates  this  principle.  How  often 
was  he  urged,  by  the  impatient  longings  and  the  worldly  spirit 
of  the  people,  to  gratify  their  intense,  long-cherished  hopes, 
and  establish  his  kingdom  ia  a  worldly  form,  before  the  last 
demand  of  the  kind  was  made  upon  him,  as  he  entered,  in  the 
midst  of  an  enthusiastic  host,  the  capital  city  of  God's  earthly 
reign  ;  before  his  last  refusal,  expressed  in  his  submission  to 
those  sufferings  which  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  God's  pure 
spiritual  kingdom ! 

CHAPTER  II. 

IMPOKT  OF  THE  TEMPTATION  AS  A  WHOLE. 
§  46. — Fmidamental  Idea. 
The  whole  temptation  taken  together  presents  us  one  idea; 
a  contrast,  namely,  between  the  founding  of  God's  kingdom  as 
pure,  spiritual,  and  tried  by  many  forms  of  self-denial  in  the 
slow  development  ordained  for  it  by  its  head ;  and  the  sudden 
establishment  of  that  kingdom  before  men,  as  visible  and 
earthly.  This  contrast  forms  the  central  point  of  the  whole. 
AU  the  temptations  have  regard  to  the  created  will  as  such ; 
the  victory  presupposes  that  self-sacrifice  of  a  will  given  up  to 
God  which  determines  the  whole  life.  And  as  this  self-sacnfice 
of  the  created  will  in  Christ  had  to  be  tested  in  his  life-long 
struggles  with  the  Spirit  of  the  world,  which  ever  strove  to 
obscure  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  bring  it  down  to 
its  own  level;  so  the  free  and  conscious  decision  manifested  in 
these  three  temptations,  fully  contrasting,  as  they  did,  the  true 
and  the  false  Messiahship,  the  unworldly  and  the  secularized 
Theocracy,  was  made  before  his  public  ministry,  which  itself 
was  but  a  continuation  of  the  strife  and  the  triumph. 

§  47. — Tlie  Temptation  not  an  mwa/rd  one,  hit  die  Work  of  Satam. 
We  find,  then,  in  the  facts  of  the  temptation,  the  expression 
of  that  period  that  intervened  between  Christ's  private  life  and 
his  public  ministry.  These  inward  spiritual  exercises  bring 
out  the  self-determination  which  stamps  itself  upon  all  his 
subsequent  outward  actions.  Yet  we  dare  not  suppose  in  him 
a  choice,  which,  presupposing  within  him  a  point  of  tangency 
for  evil,  would  involve  the  necessity  of  his  comparing  the  evil 
with  the  good,  and  deciding  between  them.  In  the  steadfast 
tendency  of  his  inner  life,  rooted  in  submission  to  God,  lay  a 
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decision  wMcli  admitted  of  no  suoli  struggle.  He  liad  ia  com- 
mon -witli  humanity  that  natural  weakness  ■vrHcL.  may  exist 
without  selfishness,  and  the  created  -will,  mutable  in  its  own 
nature;  and  only  on  this  side  was  the  straggle  possible — such 
ai  struggle  as  man  may  have  been  liable  to,  before  he  gave 
aedticbion  the  power  of  temptation  by  his  own  actual  sin.  In 
all  other  respects,  the  outward  seductions  remained  outward; 
they  found  no  selfishness  in  him,  as  in  other  men,  on  which 
to  seize,  and  thus  become  internal  temptations,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  only  aided  in  revealing  the  complete  unity  of 
the  Divine  and  human,  which  formed  the  essence  of  his  inner 
life. 

Nor  is  it  possible  for  ns  to  imagine  that  these  temptations 
originated  mthi/n;  to  imagine  that  Christ,  in  contemplating 
the  course  of  his  future  ministiy,  had  an  internal  struggle  to 
decide  whether  he  should  act  according  to  his  own  will,  or  in 
self-denial  and  submission  to  the  wUl  of  GoD.  We  have  seen 
from  the  third  temptation  that,  from  the  very  beginning,  he 
regarded  the  establishment  of  a  worldly  kingdom  as  inseparable 
from  the  worship  of  the  devil ;  he  could,  therefore,  have  had 
no  struggle  to  choose  between  such  a  kingdom,  outward  and 
worldly,  and  the  true  Messiah-kingdom,  spiritual,  and  developed 
from  within. 

Even  the  purest  man  who  has  a  great  work  to  do  for  any 
age,  must  be  affected  more  or  less  by  the  prevailing  ideas  and 
tendencies  of  that  age.  Unless  he  struggle  against  it,  the 
spirit  of  the  age  will  penetrate  his  own;  his  spiritual  life  and 
its  products  wiU.  be  corrupted  by  the  base  admixture.  !N"ow 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  age  of  Christ  held  that  Messiah's  king- 
dom was  to  be  of  this  world,  and  even  John  Baptist  could  not 
free  himself  from  this  conception.  There  was  nothing  within 
Christ  on  which  the  sinful  spirit  of  the  age  could  seize;  the 
Divine  Hfe  within  him  had  brought  every  thing  temporal  into 
harmony  with  itself;  and,  therefore,  this  tendency  of  the  times 
to  secularize  the  Theocratic  idea  could  take  no  hold  of  him. 
But  it  was  to  press  upon  him  from  wUho/ui;  from  the  begin- 
ning this  tendency  threatened  to  corrupt  the  idea  and  the 
development  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  Christ's  work  had  to 
be  kept  free  from  it ;  moreover,  the  nature  of  his  own  Messianic 
ministry  could  only  be  fuUy  illustrated  by  contrajst  with  this 
possible  objective  mode  of  action;  to  which,  foreign  as  it  was 
to  his  own  spiritual  tendencies,  he  was  so  frequently  to  be 
urged  afterward  by  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  times. 
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But  if,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ,™  the  rebellion  of 
a  higher  intelligence:  against  God  preceded  the  whole  present 
history  of  the  tiniverse,  in  -which  Evil  ia  one  of  the  co-operating 
factors,  and  of  which  man's  history  is  only  a  part]  if  that  doc- 
trine makes  Satan  the  representative  of  the  Evil  which  he  first 
brought  into  reality;  if,  further,  it  lays  down  a  connexion, 
concealed  from  the  eye  of  man,  between  Mm  and  aE  evil  j  then, 
from  this  point  of  view,  Christ's  contest  with  the  spirit  of  the 
world  must  appear  to  us  a  contest  with  Satan — ^the  temptation, 
a  temptation  from  Satan — continued  afterward  through  his 
whole  life,  and  renewed  in  every  form  of  assault,  until  the  final 
triumph  was  announced,  "  It  is  finiahed."  As  the  temptation 
could  not  have  originated  in  Christ,  he  could  only  attribute  it 
to  that  Spirit  to  which  aU  opposition  to  God's  kingdom,  and 
every  attempt  to  corrupt  its  pure  development,  can  finally  be 
traced  back.  On  the  working  out  of  Christ's  plan  depended 
the  issue  of  the  battle  between  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the 
kingdom  of  the  Evil  One;  and  we  cannot  wonder,  therefore, 
that  this  Spirit,  ever  so  restlessly  plotting  against  the  Divine 
order,  should  have  been  active  and  alert  at  a  time  when,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  first  man,  an  opening  for  temptation  to  the 
mutable  created  wiU  was  afibrded  to  him. 

Christ  left  to  his  disciples  and  the  Church  only  a  partial  and 
symbolical  account^  of  the  facts  of  his  inner  life  in  this  pre- 

"  We  must  hereafter  inquire  whether  thia  is  Christ's  doctrine,  and  only 
make  here  a  preliminary  remark  or  two.  The  arguments  of  the  rationalists 
against  the  doctrine  which  teaches  the  existence  of  Satan  are  either  directed 
against  a  felse  and  arbitrary  conception  of  that  doctiime,  or  else  go  npoB 
the  presupposition  that  evU  could  only  have  originated  under  conditions 
such  as  those  under  which  human  existence  has  developed  itself;  that  it 
has  its  ground  in  the  organism  of  human  nature,  e.  g.  in  the  opposition 
between  reason  and  the  propensities ;  that  h/umam  development  must  neces- 
sarily pass  through  it ;  but  that  we  cannot  conceive  of  a  stead&st  tendency 
to  evil  in  an  intelligence  endowed  with  the  higher  spiritual  powers.  Now 
it  is  precisely  this  view  of  evil  which  we  most  emphatically  oppose,  as 
directly  contradictory  to  the  essence  of  the  Gospel  and  of  a  theistico-ethical 
view  of  the  world ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  we  hold  fast,  as  the  only  doctrine 
which  meets  man's  moral  and  religious  interests,  that  doctrine  wMoh  is  the 
ground  of  the  conception  of  Satan,  and  according  to  which  evil  is  repre- 
sented as  the  rebellion  of  a  created  will  against  the  Divine  law,  as  an  act 
of  free-will  not  otherwise  to  be  explained,  and  the  intelligence  as  deter- 
mined by  the  wUl.  I  am  pleased  to  find  my  convictions  expressed  in  few 
words  by  an  eminent  divine  of  our  own  time.  Dr.  NUisch,,  in  his  excellent 
System  der  Ghristlichen  Li/vre,  2nd  ed.  p.  162.  They  are  further  developed 
by  Twestm,  in  his  DogmaMk.  The  same  fundamental  idea  is  given  in  the 
work  of  Alms  MiiUer,  already  mentioned  (Lehre  von  der  i^imde). 

'  We  can  apply  here  Dr.  Niteech's  remark  in  reference  to  the  Biblical 
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paratory  epoch ;  an  account,  however,  adapted  to  their  practical 
necessities,  and  serving  to  guard  them  against  those  seductions 
of  the  spirit  of  the  world  to  which  even  the  productions  of  the 
Divine  spirit  must  yield,  if  they  are  ever  allowed  to  become 
worldly. 
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THE  PLAN  OF  CHRIST. 


CHAPTER  I. 

A.   THE  PLAN  OF  CHKISt's  MINISTRY  IN  GENERAL. 
§  48. — Sad  Christ  a  Comdous  Flam,  ? 

It  is  most  natural  for  us,  in  treating  of  Christ's  public 
ministry,  to  speak  first  of  the  plcm  which  lay  at  the  foundation 
of  it.  First  of  all,  however,  the  question  comes  up,  whether 
he  had  any  such  plan  at  all.'' 

The  greatest  acliievements  of  great  men  in  behalf  of  humanity 
have  not  been  accompKshed  by  plans  previously  arranged  and 
digested;  on  the  contrary,  such  men  have  generally  been  un- 
conscious instruments,  working  out  God's  purposes,  at  least  in 
the  beginning,  before  the  fruits  of  their  labours  have  become 

aocotint  of  the  Fall  (CArisfZ.  Zehre,  §  106,  s.  144,  amn.  1.  2"='  Aufl.) :  "The 
history  of  the  temptation,  in  this  form,  is  not  a  reai,  but  a  ti'ue  history." 

"  To  promote  unity  of  view,  I  deem  it  best,  especially  as  much  o'f  the 
chronological  order  must  remain  uncertain,  to  treat  and  divide  Christ's 
public  ministry,  first,  according  to  its  substantial  coimection,  and,  secondly, 
according  to  its  chronological  connection. 

*  We  use  the  phrase  "plan  of  Jesus,"  inasmuch  as  we  compare  his 
mode  of  action  with  that  of  other  world-historical  men,  in  order  to  brino- 
out  the  characteristic  features  which  distinguish  him.  The  exposition 
which  follows  wUl  show  that  I  agree  with  the  apt  remarks  of  my  worthy 
friend,  Dr.  Ullmam,  made  in  his  beautifiil  treatise  on  the  "  Sihtdmlosigkeit 
Jem  "  (Sinlessness  of  Jesus),  p.  71,  and  that  his  censures  there  of  those  who 
use  the  above-mentioned  phrase  do  not  apply  to  me.  [See  TJllman's  Trea- 
tise, translated  by  Edwards  and  Park,  in  the  "  Selections  from  German 
Literature,"] 
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obvious  to  their  o-wn  eyes.  They  served  the  plan  of  God's 
provideiice  for  the  progress  of  his  kingdom  among  men,  by 
giving  themselves  up  enthusiastically  to  the  ideas  which  the 
Spirit  of  God  had  imparted  to  them.  Not  unfrequently  has  a 
false  historical  view  ascribed  to  such  labours,  after  their  results 
became  known,  a  plan  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  their 
development.  Nay,  these  mighty  men  were  able  to  do  their 
great  deeds  precisely  because  a  higher  than  human  wisdom 
formed  the  plan  of  their  labours  and  prepared  the  way  for 
them.  The  work  was  greater  than  the  workmen ;  they  had 
no  presentiments  of  the  results  that  were  to  follow  from  the 
toils  to  which  they  felt  themselves  impelled.  So  was  it  with 
Luther,  when  he  kindled  the  spark  which  set  half  Europe  in 
a  blaze,  ajid  commenced  the  sacred  flame  which  refined  the 
Christian  Churdi. 

Were  we  at  liberty  to  compare  the  work  of  Cheist  with 
these  creations  wrought  through  human  agencies,  we  should 
need  to  guard  ourselves  against  determining  the  plan  of  his 
ministry  from  its  results.  We  might  then  suppose  that  he  was 
inspired  with  enthusiasm  for  an  idea,  whose  compass  and  conse- 
quences the  limits  of  his  circumstances  and  his  times  prevented 
him  from  fully  apprehending.  We  might  also  distinguish  be- 
tween the  idea,  as  made  the  guide  and  the  aim  of  his  actions 
by  himself,  and  the  more  comprehensive  Divine  plan,  to  which, 
by  his  voluntary  and  thorough  devotion  to  God,  he  served  as 
the  organ.  And  it  would  rather  glorify  than  disparage  him  to 
show,  by  thus  comparing  him  with  other  men  who  had  wrought 
as  God's  instruments  to  accomplish  His  vast  designs,  that  God 
had,  accomplished  through  him  even  greater  things  than  he 
had  himself  intended. 

But  we  are  allowed  to  make  no  such  comparison.  The  life 
of  Christ  presented  a  realized  ideal  of  human  culture  such  as 
man's  nature  can  never  attain  unto,  let  his  development  reach 
what  point  it  may.  He  described  the  fiiture  effects  of  the 
truth  which  he  revealed  in  a  way  that  no  man  could  compre- 
hend at  the  time,  and  which  centuries  of  history  have  only 
been  contributing  to  illustrate.  Nor  was  the  progress  of  the 
future  more  clear  to  his  vision  than  the  steps  in  the  history  of 
the  paM,  as  is  shown  by  his  own  statements  of  the  relation 
which  he  sustained  to  the  old  dispensation.  Facts,  which  it 
required  the  course  of  ages  to  make  clear,  lay  open  to  his  eye; 
and  history  has  both  explained  and  verified  the  laws  which  he 
pointed  out  for  the  progress  of  his  kingdom.     He  could  not, 
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therefore,  have  held  the  same  relation  to  the  plan  for  whose 
accompUshmeiLt  his  labours  were  directed,  as  men  who  were 
mere  instruments  of  God,  however  great.  He  resembled  them, 
it  is  true,  ia  the  feet  that  his  labours  were  ordered  according 
to  no  plan  of  human  contrivance,  but  to  one  laid  down  by  God 
for  the  development  of  hmnanity;  but  he  differed  from  them 
ia  this,  that ,  He  understood  the  fuU  compass  of  God's  plan, 
and  had  freely  made  it  his  own;  that  it  was  the  plan  of  his 
own  mind,  clearly  standiag  forth  ia  his  consciousness  when  he 
commenced  his  labours.  The  account  of  his  temptation,  rightly 
understood,  shows  all  this. 

With  this,  also,  are  rebutted  those  views  which  consider 
Christ  as  having  recognized  the  idea  of  his  ministry  only 
through  the  cloudy  atmosphere  of  Judaism;  and  those  which 
represent  his  plan  as  having  been  essentially  altered  from  time 
to  time,  as  circumstances  contradicted  his  first  expectations 
and  gave  him  clearer  notions.  They  are  further  re&ted  by 
the  entire  harmony  which  subsists  between  Christ's  own  ex- 
pressions in  regard  to  his  plan,  as  uttered  ia  the  two  different 
epochs  of  his  history. 

§  49. — ComMction  mth  the  Old  Testament  Theoeracy. 

The  object  of  Christ  was,  as  he  himself  often  describes  it,  to 
establish  the  kingdom  of  God  among  men ;  not,  as  we  have 
shown,  after  a  plan  of  man's  devising,  but  after  one  laid  down 
by  God,  not  only  in  the  general  development  of  the  human 
race,  but  also,  and  specially,  in  the  development  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  and  ia  the  revelations  of  the  old  dispensation.  We 
must,  therefore,  look  back  upon  the  Old  Testament  foundations 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  before  we  can  correctly  understand  the 
plan  of  Christ  as  set  forth  in  his  acts  and  words.  The  one 
prepared  the  way  for  the  other.  In  the  former  it  was  outward, 
and  confined  to  the  narrow  community  of  the  Jewish  people, 
in  the  form  of  a  state  founded  and  governed  by  Divine  autho- 
rity ;  in  the  latter  it  was  to  be  universal,  all-embracing,  a  com- 
munion, springing  out  of  the  consciousness  of  God,  intended  to 
be  the  priaciple  of  life  and  union  for  all  mankind.  In  the 
former,  the  Divine  law,  ordering  from  without  all  the  relations 
of  state  and  people,  governed  the  nation  through  organs  ap- 
pointed by  God  and  inspired  by  his  Spirit,  viz.,  priests,  kings, 
and  prophets.  But  this  idea  could  not  be  realized;  the  Jcmg- 
dom  of  QoAcoiuld  not  hefoimdedfrom  withaut.  It  needed  first 
a  proper  material;  and  this  could  not  be  found  in  human 
nature,  estranged  from  God  by  sin.    The  history  of  the  Jewish 
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nation  was  designed  to  bring  this  contradiction  out  into  clear 
consdousness  j  and  to  awaken  a  more  and  more  vivid  anxiety 
for  its  removal,  and  for  the  re-estalDlishment  and  glorification 
of  the  Theocracy.  So  the  revelations  of  God  pointed  more  and 
more  directly  to  Him,  the  Mesaah,  under  whose  dominion  the 
Diviae  kingdom  was  to  be  exalted,  and  the  worship  of  Jeho- 
vah to  be  acknowledged  and  to  triumph  even  among  the 
nations  so  long  estranged  from  him. 

§  50. — Christ's  Steadfast  Consciousness  of  his  MessiaJiMp. 

And  Jesus  knew  and  testified  to  Ms  MessiahsHp  from  the 
beginning,  from  his  first  public  appearance  xmtU  his  last  decla- 
ration, made  before  the  Mgh  priests  in  the  very  face  of  death; 
although  he  did  not  always  proclaim  it  with  equal  openness, 
especially  when  there  was  risk  of  popular  commotions  from 
felse  and  temporal  conceptions  of  the  Messiah  on  the  part  of 
the  people ;  but  rather  gradually  led  them,  from  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  prophetic  character  (by  which,  indeed,  they 
were  bound  to  believe  in  his  words),  to  recognize  him  as  the 
Messiah,  a  Prophet  also,  but  ia  the  fdghest  sense. 

In  this  respect  there  is  no  contradiction  whatever  between 
the  Synoptical  Gospels  y  and  John.  They  all  agree  ia  stating 
that  Jesus  spoke  and  acted  from  the  beginning  in  conscious- 
ness of  his  Messiahshipj  and  also  that,  as  circumstances  de- 
manded, he  was  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less  explicit  "^ 
in  regard  to  it.  Nor  is  John  silent "  about  the  fluctuations  and 
divisions  of  opinion  (easily  explained  on  psychological  grounds), 
even  among  the  more  favourably  disposed  portions  of  the  midr 
titude :  nay,  he  teUs  us  that  some  of  the  Apostles  were  slow 
to  believe,  and  wavered  in  their  faith.  All  tins,  however,  does 
nothing  to  prove  similar  fluctuations  in  Christ's  conviction  of 
his  Messiahship.  According  to  Matthew,  Jesus  commenced 
his  ministry,  like  John  the  Baptist,  by  summoning  men  to  re- 
pentance, as  a  preparation  for  the  coming  kingdom  of  God. 
But  this  by  no  means  implies  that  his  intention  and  his  an- 
nouncement, at  the  beginning,  were  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Baptist.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  take  this  starting-point, 
as  he  joined  his  ministry  upon  John's  proclamation,  and  upon 
the  desire  for  the  manifestation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  which 
it  had  awakened,  in  order  to  purify  this  desire  and  direct  it  to 

y  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke.  •  John  viii.  25 ;  x.  24. 

■  John  Tii.  40 ;  Matt.  xvi.  14  ;  John  vii.  12.  The  lesa  hostile  portion 
of  the  people  agreed,  at  first,  only  in  heUeving  that  Christ  had  good 
intentions,  and  was  no  seducer  of  the  people. 

g2 
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its  object,  the  real  founder  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  essential 
to  awaken  and  preserve  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  sense  of 
the  necessity  of  repentance  as  a  condition  of  participation  in 
the  kingdom,  and  the  first  starting-point  for  a  clear  idea  of  its 
nature.  After  this  general  summons  had  gone  before,  Jesus 
could  prove,  by  the  impression  of  his  own  works,  that  the 
kingdom  had  really  been  manifested  through  him  (Matt.  xii. 
28 ;  Luke  xvii.  21).  The  proclamation  of  the  approaching 
kingdom  and  the  announcement  of  Jesus  as  its  founder  and 
central-point,  were  closely  connected  together;  but  sometimes 
the  one  was  announced  more  prominently,  and  sometimes  the 
other,  as  circumstances  might  demand.  Compare  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  with  the  discourses  of  Christ  as  recorded  in 
John's  Gospel. 

§  51. — No  Alterations  of  Clirwt's  Plan. 

It  may  be  imagined,  however,  that  although  Christ  was 
conscious,  from  the  beginning,  of  his  calling  to  realize  the  idea 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  plan  of  his  work  may  have  been 
modified  from  time  to  time  according  to  the  varying  results 
which  depended  upon  the  vacillating  temper  of  the  public 
mind  ;  that  at  first,  perhaps,  he  hoped  to  find  the  greater  pari 
of  the  Jewish  nation  ready  to  receive  him ;  and  designed, 
under  this  supposition,  to  separate  the  incorrigible  from  the 
better  part,  and  collect  the  latter  into  a  Theocratic  commu- 
nity under  his  government ;  and  that  he  expected  that  the 
kingdom  of  GoD,  once  seated  firmly  in  this  way,  would,  by  the 
might  of  its  prevailing  spirit  of  Divine  life,  by  degrees  trans- 
form all  other  nations  into  the  same  kingdom.  In  fact,  what 
an  incalciilable  influence  might  a  nation,  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  illustrating  Christianity  in 
aU  its  relations,  exert  toward  the  moral  regeneration  of  the 
rest  of  mankind  !  A  light,  indeed,  would  it  be,  not  hid 
imder  a  bushel,  but  throwing  its  beams  on  all  sides  into  the 
surrounding  darkness  :  the  salt  and  the  leaven,  truly,  of  all 
mankind.  And  some,*  in  fact,  assert  that  Christ  cherished 
these  hopes  when  he  first  appeared  in  public.  Hence,  say 
they,  the  joyous  feeling  with  which  he  announced  the  "accept- 
able year"  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth  ;  ■=  hence  his  purpose, 
manifested  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  to  give  to  the  people 
new  Theocratic  statutes  in  accordance  with  his  higher  stand- 
point j  hence  his  promise  to  the  apostles  that  they  should 

^  De  Wette  and  Bam.    Pavlus,  also,  with  some  modifications. 
=  Luke  iv.  17,  seq. 
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govern,  under  him,  the  new  Theocratic  community ;  <^  hence, 
too,  his  last  lamentation  over  Jerusalem,  that  he  had  so  often 
tried  to  save  the  nation  which  ought  to  have  submitted  to  his 
guidance.  All  which,  they  say,  presupposes  a  belief  on  hia 
part  that  the  results  might  have  been  different  had  the  people 
listened  to  his  voice,  and  that  he  expected  more  of  them  to 
listen  to  him  ;  that  the  aim  of  his  ministry  was  altered  when 
he  found  the  resistance  more  stubborn  and  general  than  he 
had  supposed  ;  and  that,  from  the  course  of  events  themselves, 
he  learned,  in  the  light  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  that  the  plan  for 
the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God  which  the  Divine 
counsels  had  formed,  was  such,  that  he  himself  must  submit  to 
the  power  of  his  enemies,  and  rise  victorious  from  his  suf- 
ferings ;  while  the  kingdom  itself  was  only  to  advance  by  slow 
degrees,  and  after  many  combats,  to  its  final  triumph. 

Yet,  after  all,  these  reasonings  are  only  specious,  not  solid- 
Even  the  most  important  of  them,  rather  opposes  than  sustains 
the  theory  they  are  adduced  to  support.  It  is  true,  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  holy  enthusiam  for  a  Divine  idea,  which  is 
blind  to  all  difficulties,  or  deems  that  it  can  gain  an  easy  vic- 
tory. Such,  however,  was  not  the  enthusiasm  of  Christ  for 
his  Divine  work ;  on  the  contrary,  he  combined  with  it  a  dis- 
cretion which  fuUy  comprehended  the  opposition  he  must 
encounter  from  the  prevailing  opinions  and  feeliags  of  the 
times.  He  was  far  from  trusting  to  the  momentary  impulses 
under  which  the  people,  excited  by  his  words  and  actions, 
sought  to  join  themselves  to  him.  He  readily  distinguished, 
with  that  searching  glance  that  pierced  the  depths  of  men's 
hearts,  the  few  who  came  to  him,  drawn  of  the  Father  and 
following  an  inward  consciousness  of  God,  from  those  who 
sought  bim  with  carnal  feelings,  to  obtain  that  which  he  came 
not  to  bestow.  How  did  he  check  the  ardour  of  his  disciples, 
when  he  rebuked  the  Mse  self-confidence  inspired  by  a  tran- 
sient enthusiasm,  and  reminded  them  of  their  weakness ! 
There  was  no  extravagance  in  his  demands  upon  men ;  nothing 
exaggerated  in  his  hopes  of  the  future.  Everywhere  we  see 
not  only  a  conscious  possession  of  the  Divine  power  to  over- 
come the  world,  which  he  was  to  impart  to  humanity,  but  also 
of  the  obstacles  it  should  meet  with  from  the  old  nature  in 
which  the  principle  of  sin  was  yet  active.  This  was  the  spirit 
which  passed  over  from  him  to  the  Apostles,  and  which  con- 
stituted the  peculiar  essence  of  Christian  ethics.  Christ, 
■1  Matt.  xix.  28. 
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■while  as  yet  surrovmded  only  by  a  handful  of  feitMol  followers, 
describes  the  renewing  power  which  the  seed  that  he  had  sown, 
would  exert  on  the  life  of  humanity;  yet,  brilliant  as  the 
prospect  is,  his  eyes  are  not  dazzled  by  it ;  he  sees,  at  the 
same  time,  how  impurity  will  Tni-y  itself  with  the  work  of  God, 
and  how  clouds  wiU  obscure  it.  Could  He,  whose  quick  glance 
thus  saw  the  depths  of  men's  hearts,  and  took  in  at  once  the 
present  and  the  future,  who  knew  so  well  the  corrupt  carnality 
of  the  Jewish  nation  before  he  entered  on  his  public  ministry, 
so  fer  deceive  himself  as  to  suppose  that  he  could  suddenly 
transform  the  larger  part  of  such  a  nation  into  a  true  people 
of  God  1  He  that  searched  men's  hearts  and  knew  what  was 
in  man,  could  not  be  ignorant  that  his  severest  battles  were  to 
be  fought  with  the  prevalent  depravity  of  men ;  and  in  con- 
nexion with  these  struggles,  how  natural  was  it  for  him  to 
look  forward  to  the  death  which  he  should  suffer  in  the 
faithful  performance  of  his  calling  !  Even  at  an  early  date  he 
intimated  the  violent  death  by  which  he  was  to  be  torn  irota. 
the  happy  fellowship  of  his  disciples,  leaving  them  behind  him 
in  tears  and  sorrow.  <^ 

His  temptation,  the  historical  truth  and  import  of  which  we 
have  shown,  makes  it  clear  that  he  had  decided,  before  be  com- 
menced his  public  labours,  not  to  establish  the  kingdom  of  God 
in  a  mere  outward  way  by  miraculous  power.  And  this  is 
further  shown  by  his  assigning,  in  the  first  epoch  of  his  mi- 
nistry, to  John  the  Baptist,  whom  he  called  the  first  among 
the  prophets,  a  subordinate  place  in  relation  to  the  new  era  of 
religion  ;  for  this  could  only  have  been  done  in  view  of  John's 
inability  fuUy  to  comprehend  the  essential  feature  of  this  new 

«  Matt.  is..  15.  Haie  says,  indeed,  that  these  words  do  not  imply 
necessarily  an  approaching  violent  death,  but  might  he  uttered  in  view  of 
the  common  lot  of  mortals.  But,  in  the  first  place,  Jesus,  if  he  applied  to 
himself  the  Old  Testament  idea  of  the  MessiaJi,  could  not  believe  that  he 
would  be  torn  by  natural  death  fi:om  the  Theocratic  community  which  he 
should  found  among  the  Jews,  and  thus  leave  it  to  the  direction  of  others  • 
but  must  expect  (if  he  hoped  to  found  an  external  Theocracy)  always  to 
remain  present  as  Theocratic  king.  (This  applies,  also,  to  what  Hose 
says  (2nd  edit,  of  his  Lelea  Jem,  p.  89),  in  opposition  to  his  previously 
expressed  views.)  Again,  it  would  be  strange  indeed  for  a  man  of  thirty 
to  express  himself  to,  older  men,  in  reference  to  the  common  end  of 
mortals,  in  such  language  as  the  following :  "  Nam  is  your  time  for  festal 
joy  ;  for  when  your  friend  shall  be  removed,  it  will  be  time  for  fasting  and 
sorrow."  The  whole  connection  of  the  passage  shows  that  Jesus  did  not 
expect  to  part  from  them  under  happy  circumstances,  but  amid  many  con- 
flicts and  sufferings. 
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era,  viz.,  tiie  spiritual  de-velopraent  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
from  -within.  And,  again,  in  reference  to  John,  he  said, 
"Blessedis  he,  whosoever  shaM  not  be  offended  in,  me;"  evidently 
presuppoang  that  John's  Old  Testament  views  -would  he  of- 
fended at  the  new  era  j  a  presupposition  which  refers  to  the  new 
spiritual  growth  ot  the  Divine  kingdom.  It  is,  therefore,  unde- 
niable that  from  the  beginnitig  Christ  aimed  at  this  new 
development  of  that  kingdom. 

We  find  further  proof  of  this  in.  all  the  parahhs  which  treat 
of  the  progress  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  effects  of  his  truth 
upon  human  natiire,  viz.  the  parables  of  the  mustard  seed,  of 
the  leaven,  of  the  fire  which  he  had  come  to  kindle  upon  earth, 
aU  which  were  designed  to  illustrate  the  distinction  between 
the  Old  Testament  form  of  the  Theocracy  and  that  of  Christ ; 
to  illustrate  a  development  which  was  not  at  once  to  exhibit 
an  external  stately  fabric;  but  to  commence  with  apparently 
small  beginnings,  and  yet  ever  to  propagate  itself  by  a  mighty 
power  working  outwaxdly  from  within  j  and  to  regenerate  all 
things,  and  thus  appropriate  them  to  itself.  All  these  parables 
presuppose  the  renewal  of  human  nature  by  a  new  and  per- 
vading principle  of  spiritual  Ufe;  and  imply  that  the  kingdom 
of  God  cannot  be  visibly  realized  among  men  tmtil  they  become 
subjects  of  this  renewal  To  the  same  effect  was  Christ's  saying 
(which  we  shall  further  examine  hereafter),  "neither  do  men 
put  new  wme  into  old  sMns,  else  the  skims  break  cmd  the  wi/m 
runneth  out."  He  who  uttered  such  truths,  involving  a  stead- 
fast and  connected  system  of  thought,  covM  not  have  set 
out  with  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  outward  kingdom,  and 
have  afterward  been  induced  by  circumstances  to  change  his 
plan  in  so  short  a  time.  What  an  immense  revolution  in  his 
mental  habits  and  course  of  thinking  must  a  few  months  have 
produced,  on  such  a  supposition  !  It  would  be,  indeed,  a  gross 
misapprehension  of  the  precepts  given  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
MouMt  to  interpret  them  UteraUy  as  laws  laid  down  for  an 
outward  Theocratic  kingdom.  Such  an  interpretation  would 
involve  the  possibility  of  a  struggle  between  Good  and  Evil  in 
the  kingdom  of  God  j  such  as  can  never  take  place  in  Messiah's 
reign,  if  it  be  realized  according  to  its  idea.  The  form  of  a 
stoie  cannot  be  thought  of  in  connexion  with  this  kingdom ;  a 
state  presupposes  a  relation  to  transgression ;  an  outward  law, 
the  forms  of  judicature,  the  administration  of  justice,  are  essen- 
tial to  its  organization.  But  all  these  can  have  no  place  in 
the  perfect  kingdom  of  Christ;    a  community  whose  whole 
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principle  of  life  is  love.  Laws  intended  for  the  free  mind  lose 
their  import  when  their  observance  is  compelled  by  external 
penalties  of  any  kind  whatever.  More  of  this  view  hereafter, 
when  we  come  to  treat  especially  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Nor  is  a  change  in  Christ's  fedings-  to  be  in  any  wise 
admitted.  The  yea/r  of  joy  [the  acceptahle  year,  Luke  iv.  19] 
did  not  refer  to  the  happy  results  which  he  hoped  to  attaiu, 
but  to  the  blessed  contents  of  the  announcement  with  which 
he  commenced  his  labours;  the  substance  of  the  message  itself 
was  joyful,  whether  the  dispositions  of  the  people  would  make 
it  a  source  of  joy  to  them,  or  not.  And  even  on  his  first 
proclamation  at  Nazareth,  the  hostility  of  the  camally-miaded 
multitude  could  have  enabled  him  to  prognosticate  the  general 
temper  with  which  the  whole  people  would  receive  him.  It 
follows  by  no  means,  from  the  wo  which  he  uttered  over  his 
loved  Jerusalem  (Luke  xiii.  34,  35),  that  he  had  hoped  at  first 
to  find  acceptance  with  the  entire  nation,  and  to  make  Jeru- 
salem the  real  seat  of  his  Theocratic  government.  Yet, 
although  he  could  not  save  the  nation  as  a  whole,  he  ofiered 
his  warnings  to  the  whole,  leaving  it  to  the  issue  to  decide 
who  were  willing  to  hear  his  voice. 

§  52. — Two-fold  lea/nmff  of  ilic  Kingdom  of  God — am  Iimard,  Sjn.rUual 
Power,  and  a  World-renewing  Power. 

There  are  two  sides  to  the  conception  of  the  kingdom  of 
•God,  as  Christ  viewed  it ;  in  reference  to  its  ideal  and  its  real 
jelements,  which  must  be  contemplated  in  their  connexion 
with  each  other.  The  discourses  of  Christ  will  be  found 
everywhere  to  contradict  a  one-sided  view  of  either  of  these 
elements. 

The  kingdom  of  Gob  was  indeed  first  to  be  exhibited  as  a 
communion  of  men  bound  together  by  the  same  spirit,  inspired 
by  the  same  consciousness  of  God;  and  this  communion  was 
to  find  its  central  point  in  Christ,  its  Redeemer  and  King. 
As  he  himself  ordered  and  directed  all  things  in  the  first  con- 
gregation of  his  disciples,  so  he  was  subsequently  to  inspire, 
rule,  and  cultivate  this  community  of  men  by  his  law  and  by 
his  Spirit.  The  revelation  of  the  Spirit,  shared  by  all  its 
members,  was  all  that  was  to  distinguMi  it  from  the  world  so 
called  in  the  New  Testament,  that  is,  the  common  mass  of 
mankind,  as  alienated  from  God. 

But  as  this  community  was  gradually  to  prevail  even  over 
the  mass  of  mankind  through  the  power  of  the  indwelling 
Spirit,  it  was  not  always  to  remain  entirely  inward  and  hidden, 
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but  to  send  forth,  continually  more  and  more,  a  renewing 
influence ;  to  be  the  salt,  the  lea/oen  of  humanity,  the  city  set 
upon  a  hin,  the  candle  which,  once  lighted,  should  never  be 
extinguished.  And  Christ  was  gradually,  through  this  com- 
munity, his  organ  and  his  royal  dwelling-place,  to  establish  his 
kingdom  as  a  real  one,  more  and  more  widely  among  men,  and 
subdue  the  world  to  his  dominion.  In  this  sense  were  those 
who  shared  in  his  communion  to  obtain  and  exercise,  even 
upon  earth,  a  real  world-dominion.  It  is  the  aim  and  end  of 
history,  that  Christianity  shall  more  and  more  become  the 
world-governing  principle.  In  fine,  the  end  of  this  develop- 
ment appears  to  be  (though  not,  indeed,  simply  as  its  natwral 
result)  a  complete  realization  of  the  Divine  kingdom  which 
Christ  established  in  its  outward  manifestation,  fully  answering 
to  its  idea;  a  perfect  world-dominion  of  Christ  and  of  his 
organs;  a  world  purified  and  transformed,  to  become  the  seat 
of  His  universal  empire. 

So  did  Christ  intend,  in  a  true  sense,  and  in  various  relations, 
to  describe  himself  as  King,  and  his  organs  as  partakers  in  his 
dominion  of  the  world.  It  was,  indeed,  in  a  real  sense  that  he 
spoke  of  his  kingdom,  to  be  manifested  on  earth.  And  as  he 
was  to  build  up  this  kingdom  on  the  foundations  laid  down  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  to  realize  the  plan  of  God  therein 
prefigured,  he  could  rightfully  apply  to  himself  the  figures  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  regard  to  the  progress  of  the  Theocracy, 
in  order  to  bring  the  truths  which  they  veUed  clearly  out 
nefore  the  consciousness  of  men.'  Although  his  disciples  at 
first  took  these  figures  in  the  letter,  still,  under  the  influence 
of  Christ's  intercourse  and  teaching,  they  could  not  long  stop 
there.  And  not  only  his  direct  instructions,  but  the  manner 
in  which  he  opposed  the  idea  of  his  spiritual  and  inward  king- 
dom to  the  carnal  notions  of  the  Jews,  contributed  to  give  his 
followers  the  key  to  the  right  interpretation  of  these  types  and 
•shadows. 

In  thus  comparing  Christ's  discourses  with  each  other,  and 
in  the  unity  of  purpose  which  a  contempla,tion  of  his  whole  life 
makes  manifest,  we  find  a  guard  for  all  after  ages,  against 
carnal  misconceptions  of  his  individual  discourses,  or  of  separate 

'  Some  suppose  that  every  thing  in  Christ's  discourses,  as  reported  by- 
Matthew  and  Luke,  in  roferenoe  to  this  real  Theocratic  element  is  tobe 
ascribed  to  the  Jewish  views  that  obscured  the  truth  as  uttered  by  Christ, 
and  caused  it  to  be  reported  incorrectly.  That  this  is  not  the  case  is 
obvious  from  Paul's  plain  references  to  such  expressions  of  Christ's,  e.  g. 
I  Cor.  vi.  2. 
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features  of  bis  life.B  In  general,  vhen  we  find  in  the  accounts 
of  any  ■world-historical  wa-a  such  a  unity  of  the  creative  mind, 
■we  are  mOing,  if  individual  features  come  up  in  apparent  con- 
tradiction to  the  general  tenor,  to  heUeve  that  he  was  misun- 
derstood by  incapable  contemporaries  j  or,  if  this  cannot  be 
safely  asserted,  because  the  contradictory  features  are  insepa^ 
rable  from  others  that  bear  his  unmistakable  impress,  we 
endeavour,  by  comparing  his  manifestations,  to  find  that  higher 
unity  in  which  even  the  unmanageable  points  may  find  their 
rightful  place.  Utterly  unhistorical,  indeed,  is  that  perverted 
principle  of  historical  exegesis  which  teaches  that  an  original, 
creative  mind,  a  spirit  far  above  his  times,  is  to  be  compre- 
hended from  the  prevailing  opinions  of  his  age  and  nation; 
and  which  presupposes,  in  fexrt,  that  all  these  opinions  are 
his  own.'' 

CHAPTEK  11. 

THE  PLAN  OF  CHBIST  IN  ITS  EELATION  TO  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 
IDEA  OP  THE  KINGDOM  OF  C(OD. 

The  question  now  arises,  in  what  relation  the .  new  form  of 
the  Mngdom  of  God,  according  to  Christ's  plan,  stood  to  the 
Old  Testament  form  thereof ;  a  question  wMch  we  shall  have 
to  answer  from  the  intimations  afibrded  by  Christ  himself. 
Indeed,  it  has  already  been  answered  by  our  remarks  upon  his 
idea  of  the  kingdom  as  developing  itself  from  within;  but  as 
the  subject  has  its  difficulties,  and  especially  as  some  have  tried 
to  prove  that  Christ  spoke  and  acted  at  different  times  from 
opposite  points  of  view,  we  must  examine  it  more  closely. 

§  53. — Ohirist's  Oiservcmoe  of  the  Jeimah  Worship  amd  Lam. 
No  question  can  arise  as  to  Christ's  intention  to  extend  his 
kingdom  abroad  among  the  pagan  nations;  the  Messianic  pre- 
dictions of  the  Old  Testament  had  already  intimated  the 
general  diflfiision  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah;  and  John  the 
Baptist  had  hinted  at  the  possible  transfer  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  from  the  Jews  to  the  heathen,  in  case  the  former  should 
prove  to  be  unworthy  of  it.  And  what  was  afterward  novel 
to  the  apostles  was,  not  that  the  pagans  should  be  converted 
and  received  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Messiah,  but  that  they 
should  be  received  without  accepting  the  Mosaic  law.     It  was 

B  We  sliall  speak  more  pariioiiUtrly  of  this  when  we  come  to  treat  of 
the  mode  in  which  Chidst  trained  his  apostles. 

■'  Conf.  what  ScMdennadher  says  (Hermeneutik,  s.  20)  of  "  historical 
interpretation,"  and  also  (s.  82)  of  the  "  Analogy  of  Faith." 
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against  the  latter  yie-w,  and  not  tlie  former,  that  even  the 
strictest  Judaizers  objected.  It  was  to  refute  this  that  the 
Ebionites  appealed  to  Christ's  strict  observance  of  the  law,  and 
to  his  saying,  ia  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  that  he  "  came  vat 
to  destroy,  but  to'fidfH  the  Imo,"  and  that  "not  one  jot  or  tittle 
of  the  law  should  pass  away." 

We  must  not  oppose  this  doctrine  by  quoting  Christ's  decla^ 
rations  that  the  essence  of  religion  must  be  found  in  the  soul, 
and  that  outward  things  could  neither  cleanse  nor  sanctify 
man]dnd;i  for  even  in  the  light  of  the  Old  Testament  it  was 
known  that  piety  of  heart  was  indispensable  to  a  true  fulfil- 
ment of  the  law.  Christ  himself  appealed  to  a  passage  ia  the 
Old  Testament  (Hos.  vi.  6)  in  proof  of  thisj  and  even  the 
well-disposed  scribe  (Mark  xii.  33)  admitted  it.  Still,  the 
necessity  of  an  outward  observance  of  the  law  might  be  main- 
tained by  those  who  deemed  ^inward  purity  essential  to  its 
value.  J 

Viewing  the  relation  of  Christ's  doctrine  to  the  legal  stand- 
point only  on  this  side,  we  might  conceive  it  to  have  stood  as 
follows :  Directing  his  attention  only  to  the  necessity  of  proper 
dispositions  in  order  to  piety,  he  held,  as  of  fundamental  im- 
portance, that  nothing  ia  religion  not  springing  from  genuinely 
pious  feelings  ooidd  be  of  any  avail ;  and,  holding  fast  to  this, 
did  not  investigate  further  the  question  of  the  continued 
authority  of  the  ceremonial  law.  Satisfied  with  saving  what 
was  most  essential,  he  permitted  the  other  to  stand  as  inviolable 
in  its  Divine  authority.  Such  a  course  would  have  been  emi- 
nently proper  in  Chidst,  if  we  regard  him  as  nothing  more 
than  a  genuine  reformer.  Every  attempt  at  true  reformation 
must  have,  not  a  negative,  but  a  positive  point  of  departure; 
must  start  with  some  truth  wHch  it  fully  and  necessarily 
recognizes. 

The  view  which  we  have  just  set  forth  is  not  invalidated 
by  Christ's  denunciations  of  the  Pharisees  for  their  arbitrary 
statutes  and  burdensome  additions  to  the  law.''  In  all  these 
he  contrasted  the  law,  rightly  and  spiritually  understood,  with 
their  false  traditions  and  interpretations.  As  for  actual  viola- 
tion of  the  law,  he  could  never  be  justly  accused  of  it ;  even 

'  Such  as  Matt.  xv.  11 ;  Mark  vii.  15. 

i  Even  Philo,  from  the  stand-point  of  his  religious  idealism,  held  the 
necessity  of  a  strict  observance  of  the  ritual  law,  believing  that  it  fecilitated 
the  understanding  of  the  i^nHtuai  sense  of  the  law.  He  asserted  this  against 
the  idealists,  who  adhered  absolutely  to  the  letter,  in  his  treatise  "De  Mi- 
grcetione  Abraami."  ''  Matt,  xxiii. 
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Paul,  who  SO  strenuously  resisted  the  continued  obligation  of 
the  law,  declares  that  Christ  submitted  to  it.' 

§  Si.—Sis  Mamfestaiion  greater  than  the  "Temple." 
But  a  comparison  of  Matt.  xii.  6 — 8,  with.Mark  ii.  28,  wiU 
suggest  to  us  something  more  than  a  mere  assault  upon  the 
statutes  of  the  Pharisees.  In  the  first  passage  he  begins  with 
Lis  opponents  upon  their  own  ground.  "  You  yourselves  admit 
that  the  priests  who  serve  the  Temple  on  the  Sabbath  must 
Ijreak  the  literal  Sabbatical  law  in  view  of  the  higher  duties  of 
the  Temple  service."  Then  he  continues,  "£ut  I  say  unto  you, 
tJisre  is  something  here  greater  than  the  Temph."'^  In  these,  as 
in  many  of  Christ's  words,  there  is  more  than  meets  the  ear." 
"When  we  remember  the  sanctity  of  the  Temple  in  Jewish  eyes, 
as  the  seat  of  the  Shekinah,  as  the  only  place  where  God  could 
ever  be  worshipped,  we  can  conceive  the  weight  of  Christ's 
declaration  that  his  manifestation  was  something  greater  than 
the  Temple,  and  was  to  introduce  a  revelation  of  the  glory  of 
God,  and  a  mode  of  Divine  worship  to  which  the  Temple- 
service  was  entirely  subordinate.  We  may  infer  Christ's  con- 
clusion to  have  been,  "  If  the  priests  have  been  freed  from  the 
literal  observance  of  the  Sabbath  law  because  of  their  relation 
to  the  Temple,  heretofore  the  highest  seat  of  worship,  how 
much  more  must  my  disciples  be  freed  from  the  letter  of  that 
law  by  their  relation  to  that  which  is  greater  than  the  Tem- 
ple !  (Their  intercourse  with  Him  was  something  greater 
than  Temple-worship.)  They  have  plucked  the  com  on  the 
Sabbath,  it  is  true,  but  they  have  done  it  that  they  might  not 

'  Gal.  iv.  4. 

"  I  prefer  Lachmmm's  reading  (jiti^ov)  both  on  internal  and  external 
grounds.  I  cannot,  however,  believe,  with  De  Wetie,  that  the  passage 
refers  to  Christ's  Messianic  caUing  alone  ;  but  rather  to  his  whole  mamifes- 
tation,  of  which  his  ministry  as  Messiah  formed  part.  Similar  expressions 
of  Clu'ist  refer  to  his  whole  appearance  ;  e.  g.  Matt.  xii.  8,  speaks  of  his 
person.     Conf.  Luke  xi.  30. 

"  Justly  says  Dr.  v(m  v'oU/n,  (Ideen  tib.  d.  inneren  Zusanunenhang  der 
Glaubenseinigung  und  Glaubensreinigung  in  der  evangel.  Kirohe,  Leips. 
182i,  s.  10) :  "  Every  religions  student  of  the  Scriptures,  however  he  may 
be  satisfied  with  the  sense  that  he  has  obtained  from  them  by  the  aids  of 
philosophy  and  history,  must  be  constrained  to  acknowledge  that  the 
simplest  words  of  the  Saviour  contain  a  depth  and  fulness  of  meaning 
which  he  can  never  boaat  of  having  mastered"  These  holy  words,  con- 
taining the  germ  of  an  unending  development,  could  only  be  understood 
in  the  Spirit  (as  by  the  Apostles) ;  and  they  who  had  not  received  this 
Spirit,  lite  the  Judaizers,  who  adhered  to  the  letter,  could  not  but  misun- 
derstand tliem. 
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be  disturbed  in  their  comnmnion  with  the  Son  of  Man,  and  in 
reliance  upon  his  authority.  They  are  free  from  guUt,  then, 
for  the  Son  of  Man  is  Lord  even  of  the  Sabhath."  He  thus  laid 
the  foundation  for  that  true,  spiritual  worship  to  which  the 
Temple-service  was  to  give  way. 

Of  the  same  character  were  those  words  of  Jesus  which 
taught  a  Stephen  that  Christ  would  destroy  the  Temple  and 
remove  its  ritual-worship.  (Acts  vi.  14.)  Whether  he  learned 
this  from  the  words  recorded  in  John  ii.  19,  or  from  some 
others,  we  leave  for  the  present  undecided.  The  doctrine  of 
Paul  in  regard  to  the  relation  between  the  Law  and  the 
Gospel  was  only  an  extension  of  the  truth  first  uttered  by 
Stephen.  This  doctrine  could  not  have  originated  in.  Paul, 
without  a  point  of  departure  for  it  in  the  instructions  of  Christ 
himself ;  stiU  less,  if  those  instructions  had  been  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  it. 

Christ's  declaration,  "My  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  bv/rden  Ught" 
(Matt.  xi.  30),  was  designed,  indeed,  primarily,  to  contrast  his 
manner  of  teaching  and  leading  men  with  that  of  the  Phari- 
sees ;  but  it  certainly  meant  far  more.  It  contrasted  his  plan 
of  salvation  with  legalism  generally,  of  which  Pharisaism  was 
only  the  apex.  Paul's  doctrine  on  the  subject  is  nothing  but 
a  development  of  the  intimation  contained  in  these  words." 
§  55. — The  Comiersaiion  imtk  the  Samaritam  Woman. 

We  have  thus  far  confined  ourselves  to  Christ's  declarations 
as  given  by  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  avoiding  John,  because 
the  credibility  of  his  reports  of  Christ's  discourses  has  been 
more  disputed.     But,  having  shown  the  tendency  of  Christ's 

"  Schleiermach^  (in  his  Hermenmtih,  s.  82)  very  aptly  applies  the  oft- 
abused  comparison  between  Christ  and  Socrates  to  illustrate  the  relation 
between  the  apostolic  doctrines,  especially  those  of  Paul,  and  the  immediate 
teachings  of  Christ.  He  justly  remarks,  that  while  there  was  a  similcmty 
in  the  feet  that  the  teachings  of  Socrates  were  not  written  down  by  himself, 
but  transmitted  through  his  disciples,  who  marked  them  with  their  own 
individuality  without  at  all  obliterating  the  Socratio  ground-colours,  the 
substantial  diffin'eme  lay  in  this,  that  the  affinity  of  the  Apostles  was  closer 
than  that  of  the  followers  of  Socrates,  "  because  the  power  of  unity  which 
emanated  from  Christ  was  in  itself  greater,  and  acted  so  poweriuUy  upon 
those  Apostles  who,  like  Paul,  had  marked  individual  peculiarities,  that 
they  appealed,  in  their  teachings,  exclusively  to  Christ.  Although  Paul 
first  brought  out  the  idea  of  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  into  perfect 
clearness  before  the  Apostles,  yet  he  advocated  it  in  no  other  power  than 
that  of  Christ.  Had  not  the  idea  been  contained  in  Christ's  teaching,  the 
other  Apostles  would  not  have  recognized  Paul  as  a  Christian,  much  lesa 
an  Apostle."  The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  many  other  important 
doctrines. 
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doetrine  of  the  Law  from  tlie  &st  Gospels  eicme,  we  are  surely 
now  entitled  to  appeal  to  kis  conversation  with,  the  woman  of 
Samaria  (John  iv.  7 — 30),  ia  which  he  set  forth  the  Christian 
view,  that  religion  was  no  more  to  be  confined  to  any  one 
place.  In  fact,  the  discourse  involves  no  doetiine  which  cannot 
be  found  ia  Christ's  declaration  elsewhere  recorded.  Perfectly 
accordant  with  his  declaration  to  the  hostile  Pharisees  who 
clamoured  so  loudly  for  the  ritual  law — "  the  momifestoMcm  of 
the  Son  of  Mam  is  greater  than,  the  Temple  ;  and  he  is  Lord  of 
fc  Sabbath" — ^was  his  answer  to  a  woman  (ignorant,  to  be 
sure,  and  destitute  of  a  spiritual  sense  of  the  Divine,  but  yet 
free  from  prejudice,  and  susceptible  of  receiving  instruction 
from  him,  because  she  believed  him  to  be  a  prophet),  when  she 
inquired  as  to  the  right  place  to  worship  God  :  "  The  time  is 
coming  when  the  worship  of  God  will  be  confined  to  no  visible 
temple  j  for  the  hawr  cometh,  amd  noio  is,  when  the  true  worskvp- 
peirs  shall  worship  the  Faih&r  im  spirit  and  in  truth."  This 
declaration  could  only  have  been  founded  on  the  fact  that 
something  greater  than  the  Temple  had  appeared  among  men. 

§  SB.—The  "Desiroyimg"  amd  "FiilfiUing"  oftkeLaw. 

But  although  we  infer  that  Paul's  doctrine  of  the  disjunc- 
tion of  Christianity  from  the  Mosaic  law  was  derived,  medmtely 
at  least,  from  Christ's  own  words,  we  must  admit  that  the 
Judaizing  Christians,  unfit  as  they  were,  from  their  Jewish 
stand-poiat,  folly  to  apprehend  his  teaching,  might  have  found 
some  support  for  their  peculiar  opinions  both  in  his  words  and 
in  his  actions.  Take,  for  instance,  the  passage,  "  TJiink  not 
that  I  am,  come  to  desiroy  the  Law  amd  the  Prophets  ;  I  am,  not 
come  to  destroy,  hut  toJul/U."T^  Their  Jewish  views  might  in- 
terpret this  to  mean  t^hat  he  did  not  intend  to  abrogate  the 
ceremonial  part  of  the  law,  but  to  bring  about  a  strict  observ- 
ance of  it.  Nor  shall  we  apply  here  the  distinction  between 
the  moral  and  the  ritual  law ;  neither  the  connexion  of  the 
passage  nor  the  stand-point  of  the  Old  Testament  wotdd  justify 
this.  Certainly,  as  he  used  the  terms  Loao  and  Prophets  to 
denote  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
declared  he  would  not  destroy  either,  he  must  have  had  in 
view  the  entire  law ;  it  was  the  law,  as  a  whole,  that  he  came 
not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil 

We  need  only  to  understand  correctly  what  kind  of  "de- 
stroying" it  is  which  Christ  disclaims.  It  is  a  "destroying"' 
"  Matt.  T.  17. 
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which  excludes  "  MfiUing ;'"  a  destroying  which  is  not  at  the 
same  time  a  fnlfilliTig.  The  general  positive  clause,  "  J  am  come 
to  fidJU,"  is  used  as  proof  of  the  special  and  negative  clause, 
"/  am  not  come  to  destroy  the  Lam  amd  the  Prophets ;"  nor  are 
we  to  msike  the  former  a  special  one,  by  seeMng  an  object  for 
it  in  the  preceding  words.  On  the  contrary,  the  general  pro- 
position, "  I  aim  come  to  fulfil"  which  holds  good  of  Christ's 
entire  labours,  is,  ia  this  case,  specially  applied  to  his  relation 
to  the  Old  Testament.  Christ's  activity  is  in  no  sense  a 
destroying  and  negative,  but  in  every  respect  a  fulfilling  and 
creative  agency.  For  instance,  by  that  agency  human  nature 
is  to  lose  none  of  its  essential  features ;  but  only  to  be  freed 
from  the  bonds  and  defects  which  sin  has  imposed  upon  it,  so 
that  its  ideal,  as  originally  designed  by  the  Creator,  may  be- 
come the  reai.  This  is  fidfiUmg;  but  yet  it  must  be  accom- 
panied by  the  destroying  of  whatever  opposes  it.  We  apply 
the  same  principle  to  Christ's  relation  to  the  Mosaic  law.  The 
Mosaic  Institute,  as  the  fundamental  law  of  the  apedkH  Theo- 
cracy exhibited  ia  the  Jewish  nation,  was  a  veil,  a  limited 
form,  in  which  the  will  of  God,  the  eternal  law  of  the  Theo- 
cracy, was  appropriately  impressed  upon  the  men  of  that  time. 
But  the  gene/ral  and  eternal  Theocratic  law  could  not  find  its 
free  development  and  fulfilment  in  the  form  of  an  outward 
state  law.  The  law  (in  its  whole  extent  I  mean,  including 
what  is  called  in  a  narrower  sense  the  moral,  as  weU  as  the 
ritual  law)  aimed  to  realize  the  will  of  God,  to  present  the 
true  liKaioavvT)  under  the  relations  above  defined.  But  what 
the  law,  in  its  whole  extent,  aimed  at,  is  accomplished  through 
Christ ;  the  veil  is  rent,  the  bonds  are  loosed  by  the  liberating 
Spirit,  and  the  law  reaches  its  before  unattainable  fulfilment. 
This  fulfilment,  indeed,  involves  the  removal  of  all  obstruc- 
tions ;  but  this  destroying  process  cannot  be  called  destroying, 
as  it  is  an  essential  condition,  and  a  neg3,tive  element,  of  the 
fulfilment  itself.  So  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  in  the  mani- 
festation and  labours  of  Christ  necessarily  involved  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  prophetic  veil  and  covering  of  the  Messianic  idea.? 

The  Ebionites,  adhering  only  to  the  letter,  misunderstood 
Christ's  declarations  on  tHs  subject ;  but  Paul,  viewing  them 
in  their  true  spirit  and  universal  bearing,  obtained  those  views 
on  the  relation  of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  which  he  presents 
in  such  passages  as  Bom.  iiL  31 ;  viii.  3,  4. 

'  We  shall  see  hereafter  how  this  interpretation  of  Christ's  words  is 
verified  in  the  whole  train  of  thoujsht  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
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§  57. — The  Interpolation  m  Luke  vi.  4.  (Cod.  Cant.) 
There  is  a  traditional  account  of  another  remarkable  saying 
of  Christ  in  regard  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,'  viz.,  that 
on  a  certain  occasion,  seeing  a  man  at  work  on  the  Sabbath, 
he  said  to  him,  "  Happy  mrt  thou  if  thou  hmmiest  what,  thou  art 
doing;  bvt  jftliou  dost  not  know,  thou  a/rt  acewrsed,  and  a  trams- 
gressor  of  the  lojwr  We  must  not  leave  this  unnoticed,  for  as 
other  words  of  Christ  -which  did  not  find  place  in  the  canonical 
Grospels  were  handed  down  by  tradition/  so  it  is  possible  that 
an  event  of  the  character  here  related  may  have  been  preserved 
in  some  collection  of  evangelical  traditions  (e.  g.,  an  apocryphal 
Gospel  or  some  other),  and  may  have  been  afterward  trans- 
ferred to  Luke  vi  4,  as  having  an  affinity  with  the  context 
there.  There  is  nothing  in  the  words  themselves  which  Christ 
might  not  have  uttered  under  certain  circumstances ;  for  their 
import  is  a  sentiment  which  he  always  made  prominent ;  viz., 
that  aU  depends  upon  the  ^rU  in  which  one  acts.  The 
force  of  the  passage  is,  "  Happy  is  he  who  has  arrived  at  the 
conviction  that  God  must  be  worshipped,  not  at  special  times 
and  places,  but  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ;  and  who  feels  himseK 
free  from  the  Old  Testament  Sabbatical  law.  But  he  who, 
while  acknowledging  that  law,  allows  himself  to  be  induced  by 
outward  motives  to  labour  on  the  Sabbath,  is  a  guilty  man  ; 
the  law  is  in  force  for  him,  and,  by  violating  his  coDiScience  for 
the  sake  of  an  external  good,  he  pronounces  his  own  con- 
demnation." 

It  is  quite  a  difierent  question,  however,  whether  this  narra- 
tive does  not  bear  internal  marks  of  improbability  j  whether, 
under  the  specified  circumstances,  Christ  would  have  spoken  as 
he  is  reported  to  have  done.  First,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
imagine  that  any  one,  at  that  day,  among  the  Jews  of  Pales- 
tine, would  have  ventured  to  labour  on  the  Sabbath.  Again, 
it  is  hard  to  believe  that  Christ  would  have  pronounced  such 
labour  in  anywise  good,  imless  it  were  performed  in  the  dis- 
charge of  a  special  datj.  Such  a  procedure,  more  than  any 
other,  woidd  have  laid  him  open  to  the  reproach  of  contemning 
the  law.  He  looked  upon  the  law  as  having  been  a  divinely 
ordained  part  of  the  development  of  God's  kingdom,  and  as, 

'  In  the  Cod,  Camt.   (Cod.   Bezse)   this  passage  immediately  follows 
Luke  vi.  4  ;  "  rj  airy  riiiipif  ^eaaa/ievos  Tiva  ipyaKoftevov  Tip  aa^Sarip 
tlircv  aiiTif-  avBpuire,  ti  jikv  olSae  ri  iroicie,  naxapios  el"  tt  Si  /iij  olSas, 
imxaTapaTog  xai  TrapatarriQ  d  rou  vo/tov," 
,    '  Acts  XX.  35. 
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therefore,  necessary,  until  the  period  when  the  new  form  gf 
that  kingdom  ahould  go  into  operation.  Only  in  the  progress 
of  this  new  form  was  the  abrogation  of  the  law  to  follow  from 
the  consciousness  of  redemption  through  Christ ;  and  then, 
indeed,  its  destruction  would  be  one  with  its  fulfilment ;  and 
until  that  point  of  progress  arrived,  Christ  himself  set  the  ex- 
ample of  a  conscientious  observance  of  the  law.  He  opposed 
the  Pharisaic  statutes,  indeed,  but  it  was  because  they  took  the 
law  in  its  letter,  not  in  its  spirit,  and  surrounded  its  observance 
with  difficulties.  He  made  it  a  fundamental  point,  that  all 
true  obedience  must  spring  from  piety  and  love ;  but  stiU.  it 
was  obedience  to  the  law.  He  gave,  therefore,  as  we  have  seen, 
mtvmaiions  only  of  that  higher  period  in  which  the  law  was  to 
be  done  away;  intimations,  moreover,  which  could  only  be 
understood  through  his  own  Spirit,  after  his  work  upon  earth 
was  done.  Hence  he  certainly  could  have  pronounced  no 
action  good  in  which  man's  will  allowed  itself  to  anticipate 
GtOd's  order,  especially  an  action,  grounded  on  motives  under- 
stood by  nobody,  wHch  might  have  injuriously  affected  the 
religious  convictions  of  others.  Paid,  lays  down  quite  a  con- 
trary rule  in  1  Cor.  vuL  Nor  did  Christ  himself  act  in  such 
a  way  in  other  cases. 

There  is,  then,  very  poor  authority  for  this  passage,  either 
internal  or  external.  Its  invention  was  probably  suggested 
by  the  words  of  Paul  in  Eom.  xiv.  22,  23,  and  affords  a  very 
good  illustration  of  the  difference  between  mere  individual  inven- 
tions and  the  genuine  historical  traditions  of  the  Evangelists. 

We  close  our  survey  of  Christ's  sayings  in  regard  to  his 
relations  to  the  Old  Testament  with  a  remark  directly  sug- 
gested by  it,  from  which  the  weightiest  consequences  may  be 
deduced. 

The  manner  in  which  he  contrasted  the  Old  Testament  with 
its  fulfilment,  the  New,  and  elevated  the  least  of  Christians 
above  all  the  prophets,  shows  how  clearly  he  distinguished  the 
kernel  from  its  perishable  shell,  the  Divine  idea  from  its  tem- 
porary veil,  the  truth  which  lay  in  germ  in  the  Old  Testament, 
from  the  contracted  form  in  which  it  presented  itself  to  Old 
Testament  minds.  Applying  this  general  principle  to  indivi- 
dual cases  as  they  arise,  we  may  learn  how  to  interpret,  in 
Christ's  own  sense,  the  figures  which  he  employed  to  illustrate 
his  Messianic  world  dominion.  In  this  way  some  of  the 
results  at  which  we  have  already  arrived  may  find  further 
confirmation. 
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CHAPTEE  ni. 

NEW  FOEM  OF  THE  IDEA  OF  THE  PEESOlf  OP  THE  THEOCKATIO 
KDfG. 

§  58. — The  Mwmes  Son  op  God  wnd  Son  op  Man. 

Otjb  conception  of  the  person  of  the  Messiab,  as  Theocratic 
King,  is  closely  conneeted  -with  that  which  we  may  entertala 
of  the  kingdom  of  Gk)D  itself,  and  of  its  process  of  deyelop- 
ment.  In  reference  to  both,  Jesus  joined  himself  indeed  to 
the  existing  Jewish  conceptions,  but,  at  the  same  time,  in&sed 
into  them  a  new  spirit  and  a  higher  regenerating  element. 

Both  of  the  names  which  he  applied  to  himself — Son  of  God 
and  Son  of  Mem — are  to  be  found  among  the  designations  of 
the  Messiah  in  the  Old  Testament;  but  he  used  them  in  a  £u: 
higher  sense  than  was  current  among  the  Jews.  He  obviously 
employed  them  antithetically :  they  contain  oorrela,tive  ideas, 
and  cannot  be  thoroughly  understood  apart  from  their  recipro- 
cal relation.  It  is  clear  from  Matt.  xvi.  16;  xxvi.  63;  Jolui  L 
50,  and  from  all  that  is  known  of  the  current  theological  lan- 
guage of  the  Jews  at  that  time,  that  the  name  "Son  of  God" 
was  the  most  common  designation  of  Messiah,  as  die  best 
adapted  to  denote  his  highest  dignity,  that  of  Theocratic  King. 
The  name  "Son  of  Mem"  inyolves,  indeed,  an  allusion  to  thi 
description  of  the  Messiah  in  Dan.  Tii.  (fiurthei;  illustrated  in 
Christ's  last  words  before  the  high-priests,  Matt,  xxvi  64); 
but  it  is  certain  that  this  name  was  not  among  the  more  usual 
or  beat-known  titles  of  Messiah.  This  may  explain  why,' 
when  Jesus  on  a  certain  occasion  had  stated  a  fact  in  regard 
to  himself  as  Son  of  Man  [yiz.  his  approaching  death]  which 
did  not  accord  with  prevailing  ideas,  that  his  hearers  began 
to  doubt  whether  he  did  not  mean  to  designate  by  that  title 
some  other  person  than  the  Messiah.  It  is  used  by  none  of 
the  apostles  for  that  purpose;  and,  indeed,  nowhere  in  the 
ISew  Testament,  except  in  the  discourses  of  Christ  and  in  that 
of  Stephen  (Acts  "vii  56) ;  and  in  this  last  case  it  is  piobabk, 
as  Okha^jsen  justly  remarks,  that  Stephen  had  an  immediate 
and  -vivid  intuition  of  Jesus,  as  he  had  seen  him  ia  his  human 
form. 

§  59..— ImpoH  oftJte  Title  Son  op  Man,  as  med  hj  Christ  Jiimtdf.— 

S^ectum,  of  Alexamdnan  and  otiur  Analogies. 
Christ  must,  therefore,  have  had  special  reasons  for  adoptj- 
ing,  with  an  obvious  predilection,  the  leas-known  Mesaianj^ 
'  John  xii.  84. 
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title.  Even  if  we  -were  to  grant  that  ho  used  it  more  fre- 
quently because  of  its  less  obvious  application,  in.  order,  at 
first,  to  lead  the  Jews  gradually  to  recognize  biTn  as  Messiah; 
sftUl  we  should  not  have  a  sufficient  explanation  of  his  employ- 
ing it  so  generaUy  and  so  emphatioally."  We  find  a  better 
reason  for  it  in  Chiist's  conscious  relation  to  the  human  race ; 
a  relation  which  stirred  the  very  depths  of  his  heart.  He  called 
himself  the  "  Son  of  Man"  because  he  had  appeared  as  a  man; 
because  he  belonged  to  mankind  j  because  he  had  done  such 
great  things  even  for  hwmam  nature  (Matt.  ix.  8)j  because  he 
was  to  glorify  that  nature ;  because  he  was  himself  the  realized 
ideal  of  humanity.' 

"  I  must  differ  here  from  Sclmltm,  laldke.  Von.  Cola  (Bibl.  Dogro.  ii.  16)j 
and  StroMss  (Leben  Jesu) ;  and  agree  with  ScMeiermamer,  TTwVuch,  OUIicm- 
sen,  and  KTmg  (Stud.  n.  Erit.  1836,  i.  137).  Jnstly  sajp  SdUaermaclier 
of  the  title  "  Sob  of  Man,"  "  Christ  would' not  hare  adopted  it  had  he 
not  been  conscious  of  a  complete  partiicipation  in  human  nature.  Its 
application  would  have  been  pointless,  however,  had  he  not  used  it  in  a 
sense  inapplicable  to  other  men ;  and  it  was  pregnant  with  reference  to  the 
distinctive  differences  between  him  and  them."  (Dogmatik,  ii.  91,  3rd  ed.) 
Certainly  there  is  manifest,  in  the  ofben-repeated'  expressions^  sayings,  and 
proverbs  uttered  by  Christ,  more  the  impression  of  an  original  and  creative 
mind  than  a  mere  appropriation  of  what  might  have  been  given  to  his 
hand  by  his  age  and  nation.  It  is  one  of  the  merits  of  the  gjreat  man 
whose  words  we  have  just  quoted,  that  he  vindicated  this  truth  in  many 
ways  in  oppositicm  to  a  shsdlow  theology.  The  unclean  spirit  which  he 
banished  is  now  endeavouring,  with  seven  others  worse  than  himself,  to 
take  possession  of  this  age ;  in  which  endeavour,  please  God,  he  will  not 
sucpeed. 

'  Conf.  Matt.  xii.  8 ;  John  i.  52 ;  iii.  13  i  v.  27 ;  vi.  63.  The  force  of 
the  first  passage  in  John  (i.  52)  is,  that  Christ  would  glorify  humanity  by 
restoring  its  fellowship  with  celestial  powers.  The  second  ^ii.  13)  imports 
that  he  reveals  his  Divine  being  in  human  nature,  and  lives  in  heaven  as 
man.  The  third  (v.  27),  that  as  man  he  will  jtadfee  the  human  race.  The 
fourth  (vi.  53),  that  we  must  thoroughly  take  to  ouiselwes  and  be  pene- 
trated by  the  flesh  and  blood  (■J,  e.  the  pure  humanity,  the  form  of  which 
he  assumed  to  reveal  the  Divine)  of  him  who  can  be  called  num  in  a  sense 
that  can  be  predicated  of  no  other,  and  who  himself  has  incarnated  the 
Divinity.  (On.  the  passage  from  Matt,  see  p.  92.)  In  Matt.  ix.  8,  there 
is,  in  the  statement  that  the  entire  human  nature  ia  glorified  in  Christ,  an 
intimation  of  what  is  expressed  in  the  title,  "  Son  of  Wm,"  in  Christ'^ 
sense  of  it. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  while  this  emphatic  tiiile  of  the  Son  of  Man 
appears  in  the  discourses  of  Chirist  both  in  the  synoptical  Gospels  and 
John,  that  its  deeper  sense,  although  not  to  be  mista^Qfi  ip.  some  of  the 
passages  in  the  former;,^3  fier  more  vividly  expressed  in  John.  Yet  if  it 
were  the  case  (as  has  been  said)  that  John,  foUowiog  the  prevalent  opinion, 
deagned  to  represent  Jesus  as  the  Logos  appearing  in  humanity,  and, 
leaving  the  human  nature  in  the  baok-grouad,  to  present  the  Divine  con- 
spicuously, he  couia  not  have  used  this  title  so  frequently.    There  is  no 

h2 
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,We  certainly  cannot  find  in  Christ's  use  of  tlie  title  any 
trace  of  the  Alexandrian  Theologoumenon  of  the  archetype  of 
humanity  in  the  Logos,  of  PA&V  distinction  between  the  idea 
of  humanity  and  its  manifestation  (or  the  Cabbalistic  Adam 
Cadmon);  notwithstanding  it  was  not  by  accident  that  so 
many  ideal  elements,  formed  from  a  commingling  of  Judaism 
and  HeUenism,  were  given  as  points  of  departure  to  the  realism 
of  Christianity;  although  this  last  was  grounded  on  the  highest 
fact  ia.  history. 

So,  too,  the  fimdamental  idea  of  the  title  "  Son  of  Man"  is, 
perhaps,  allied  to  that  involved  in  the  Jewish  designation  of 
Messiah  as  the  "second  Adam;"  but  it  is  clear  that  Christ  was 
not  led  by  the  latter  fact  to  employ  it.  Much  rather  do  we 
suppose  that  the  name,  although  used  by  the  prophets,  received 
its  loftier  and  more  profound  significance  from  Christ's  own 
Divine  and  human  consciousness,  independent  of  all  other 
sources.  It  would  have  been  the  height  of  arrogance  in  any 
man  to  assume  such  a  relation  to  humanity,  to  style  himself 
absolutely  Man.  But  He,  to  whom  it  was  natural  thus  to 
style  himself,  indicated  thereby  his  elevation  above  all  other 
sons  of  men — the  Son  of  God  in  the  Son  of  Man. 

The  two  titles,  "Son  of  God"  and  "Son  of  Man,"  therefore, 
bear  evidently  a  reciprocal  relation  to  each  other.  And  we 
conclude  that  as  Christ  used  the  one  to  designate  his  human 
personality,  so  he  employed  the  other  to  point  out  his  Divine; 
and  that  as  he  attached  a  sense  far  more  profound  than  was 
common  to  the  former  title,  so  he  ascribed  a  deeper  meaning 
than  was  usual  to  the  latter. 

§  60.— 7mpor«  ofOie  Title  SoKr  of  God. 
(1.)  John's  Sense  of  the  Title  accordant  with  that  of  the  other  Evangeliste. 
We  are  indebted  to  John's  Gospel,  more  than  to  either  of 
the  others,  for  those  expressions  of  Christ  which  relate  espe- 
cially to  the  indweUing  within  him  of  the  Divine  essence.  It 
does  not,  however  (as  some  suppose),  follow  from  this  that 
John,  consciously  or  tmconsciously,  remodelled  the  discourses 
of  Christ  according  to  the  Alexandrian  theology.  The  fact 
may  be  explained  on  entirely  other  grounds,  e.  g.  his  more  in- 
timate connexion  with  Christ,  and  the  peculiar  profoundness 
trace  of  Alexandrianism  in  John,  nor  can  his  preference  for  the  expression 
be  attributed  to  his  individual  peculiarities,  for  there  is  nothing  of  the 
kind  in  his  Ejjistles.  The  only  individual  peculiarity  that  we  can  detect 
in  John,  in  this  respect,  is  his  susceptibility  to  impression  from  certain 
emphatic  expressions,  especially  such  as  relate  to  the  person  of  Christ. 
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of  his  mind ;  moreover,  the  discourses  recorded  by  him  are 
longer  and  more  consecutively  didactic  and  controversial  than 
those  given  by  the  other  Evangelists.  The  impartiality,  too, 
■with  which  he  sets  forth  the  pure  humanity  of  Christ  is  suffi- 
cient to  prove  the  groimdlessness  of  such  a  reproach. 

If  we  can  only  find  individual  expressions  in  the  other  Evan- 
gelists which  involve  the  idea  of  the  "  Son  of  God  "  in  John's 
sense,  we  shall  have  proved  satisfactorily  that  the  latter  was 
derived  immediately  from  Christ  himseE  Now  Matt.  xi.  27, 
"  No  man  hnoweth  the  Son  hut  the  Father,  neither  hrwweth  any 
mam  the  Fatheir  same  the  Son,"  is  just  such  a  passage.  It  inti- 
mates precisely  such  a  mysterious  relation  between  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  as  John  more  ftdly  sets  forth  as  imparted  to  him 
by  the  revelation  of  Christ.  So,  also,  the  question  propounded 
by  Christ  to  the  Pharisees,  "What  think  ye  of  the  Christ  i  whose 
Son  is  he  ?"  could  have  had  no  other  object  than  to  lead  them 
to  conceive  Messiah  as  the  Son  of  God  ia  a  higher  sense  than 
they  were  accustomed  to.  Again,  the  heathen  centurion 
(Matt.  vni.  5),  who  deemed  his  roof  unworthy  of  Christ,  and 
begged  him,  without  approaching  his  abode,  to  heal  the  sick 
servant  by  a  word,  certainly  considered  him  as  a  superior  being 
who  had  ministering  spirits  at  command.  He  evidently  did 
not  form  his  idea  of  Christ  from  the  common  Jewish  concep- 
tions of  the  Messiah ;  on  the  contrary,  his  explanation  (verse  9) 
of  the  impression  which  he  had  received  (either  from  the 
accounts  of  others,  or  from  personal  observation  of  Christ's 
person  and  labours)  is  perfectly  in  keeping  with  his  character 
and  notions  while  as  yet  a  pagan.^  But  Christ  (who  always 
rejected  any  honours  that  were  ascribed  to  hun  from  erroneous 
views'')  not  only  did  not  correct  the  centurion,  but  held  his 
faith  up  as  a  model. 

In  a  word,  the  whole  image  of  Christ  presented  in  the 
synoptical  Gospels,  exhibits  a  majesty  far  transcending  human 
nature,  and  utterly  irreconcilable  with  Ebionitish  conceptions. 
A  manifestation  so  extraordinary  presupposes  an  inward  essence 
such  as  that  which  John's  Gospel  fuUy  unfolds  to  us. 

(2.)  And  confirmed  by  Paul's. 
Nor  could  the  origin  of  Fold's  doctrine  of  the  person  of 
Christ  be  explained,  miless  Christ  himself  had  given  statements 
corresponding  to  those  recorded  in  John's  Gospel.     So,  too,  the 

"  The  whole  account  bears  the  inimitable  stamp  of  historical  truth. 
»  Luke  xi.  27 ;  xviii.  19. 
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various  tlieologioal  tendencies  tliat  developed  themselves  after 
tlie  apostolic  age,  presuppose  a  turn  of  thought  intermediate 
between  that  especially  exhibited  in  Matthew  and  that  of 
Paul.  Precisely  such  an  intermediate  point  was  occupied  by 
John.y 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A.    THE  MEANS  OF  CHRIST  IN  GENERAL. 
§  61. — Christ  a  Sp/ritinal  Teachei\ 

As  the  kingdom  -which  Christ  came  to  establish  was  a 
spiritual  one,  intended  to  develop  itself  outwardly  from 
within,  so  the  means  which  he  employed  in  its  foundation 
were  entirely  of  a  spiritual  nature.  In  his  declaration  before 
Pilate,^  after  he  had  (1)  disclaimed  any  purpose  of  setting  up 
an  eairthly  kingdom,  affirming  at  the  same  time  (2)  that  he  was 
King  in  a  certain  sense,  he  added  (3)  that  he  ccmm  into  the 
world  to  testify  of  the  troA.  These  three  propositions,  taken 
together,  set  forth  his  purpose  to  found  his  kingdom,  not  by 
worldly  meams,  but  by  the  testimony  of  the  truth.  But  hsi 
testified  of  the  truth  by  Ms  whole  life,  by  his  words  and  works, 
comprising  the  entire  selfMrevelation  of  Him  who  couM  say^ 
"/  am  the  Tru&r 

Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  he  himself  designates  the  testimony 
of  the  truth  as  his  means  of  founding  his  kingdom  j  inasmuch, 
also,  as  he  appeaaaed  first  as  Peophet,  in  order  to  lead  those 
who  recognized  him  as  such,  to  recognize  him  also  as  Messiah 
and  Theocratic  King,  we  must  treat  of  his  work  as  Prophet,  or 
of  his  exercise  of  the  office  of  Divine  Tieacher,  as  the  instru- 
ment by  which  he  laid  the  groundwork  of  has  reign  among 
men. 

y  Llioke  has  justly  remarked  upon  the  difference  between  the  olasgic, 
creative  tendencies  of  the  apostolic  times,  and  the  later  imitations  of  them. 
The  dividing  line  between  tke  former  and  the  latter  ia  distinctly  nuu-fced. 
The  later  development  of  Christian  doctrine  presupposes  the  different 
apostolic  types  of  doctrine,  and  among  them  that  of  Johii.  It  is,  therefore, 
utterly  unhistorical  to  seek  the  origin  of  such  a  Gospel  as  John's  in  later 
Church  developments  (as  some  attempt  to  do).  The  latter  are  utterly 
destitute  of  the  hannonioUs  unity  of  Christian  spiritual  elements  that 
distinguishes  the  former.  »  John  xviii.  38-88. 
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§  62. — Diiff'erent  Theatres  of  Ctvrist's  Labours  as  Teacher. 

Christ  exercised  his  office  as  teacher  in  two  distract  theatres, 
Galilee  and  Jerusalem. ;  and  his  mode  of  teaohang  varied  accord- 
ingly. That  carnal  mania  for  miracles  (directly  contrasted  by 
Paiol"  yniih  the  Greek  pride  of  reason)  which  infected  l^e  Jews 
everywhere,  whether  in  Galilee'  or  Jerusalem,  and  added  pre- 
sumption to  their  narrow-mindedness,  proved,  indeed,  in  both 
places,  the  greatest  hinderance  to  their  reception  of  the  words  of 
Christ.  This  common  JewiA  feature  of  opposition  to  the  spirit 
of  Christ  justified  the  Apostle  John,  when  he  was  reviewing 
the  past  in  its  great  outliiies,  in  embracing  not  only  the  domi- 
nant Pharisaic  party  at  Jerusalem,  but  also  the  hosts  of  Galilee, 
imder  the  general  conception  of  'lovSaioi.^ 

Yet,  as  the  people  of  Galilee  were  of  a  more  simple  turn  of 
mind,  and  were  less  subject  to  the  influence  of  Pharisaism  than 
those  of  Jerusalem,  they  must  naturally  have  been  more  sus- 
ceptible to  his  instructions.  But  a  prophet  is  not  wont  to  be 
held  in  honour  in  his  own  country  ;  nor  was  the  narrow-minded, 
carnal  supernaturalism  of  the  Gia3ileaiis  likely  to  recognize  in 
the  son  of  the  carpenter  of  Nazareth  the  man  sent  of  Gob.  It 
was  not  until  the  displays  of  his  power  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
Theocracy  had  revealed  him  in  a  higher  light,  that  he  <ftnmd  a 
better  reception  on  his  return  to  the  villages  of  OaKlee." 

It  was  partly,  then,  in  Jerusalem,  where  the  Jews  gathered 
together  from  all  tlie  world  at  the  Passover,  and  parfyin 
Galflee,  where  he  spoke  to  the  people,  clustered  in  more  or  less 
mmierous  groups  about  him,  especially  as  he  walked  along  the 
shores  of  Genesareth,  that  the  scene  of  his  labours  as  a  public 
teacher  lay. 

§  63. — Choice  and  IS-ammg  of  the  A/posdes  to  ie  sulordmafe  Teaahers. 

Those  whojiad  no  ear  to  hear  the  teachings  of  Christ  fell  off 
one  by  one,  and  left  armmd  him  a  narrow  and  abiding  circle  of 
susceptible  souls,  who  were  gradually  more  and  more  attracted 
by  hun,  and  more  and  more  deeply  imbued  with  his  spirit.  A 
closer  [the  closest]  circle  still  was  formed  of  his  constant  com- 
panions, the  Apostles.  As  the  seed  which  he  sowed  was 
received  and  developed  so  differently  in  the  soils  of  different 
minds,  and  as  the  import  of  his  teaching  could  not  be  thoroughly 
comprehended  until  his  work  irpon  earth  was  finished,  there 
was  danger  that  the  confused  traditions  of  the  multitude  would 
hand  down  to  posterity  a  very  imperfect  image  of  himself  and 
'  1  Cor^  i.  22.        •■  See  John's  Gospel,  passim.        '  John  iv.  44,  45. 
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his  doctrines,  and  that  the  necessary  instrument  for  the  founda- 
tion of  the  tiagdom  of  God,  viz.,  the  propagation  of  the  truth, 
would  be  wanting. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  Christ  could  have  best  guarded 
against  this  result  by  transmitting  his  doctrine  to  all  after-ages 
in  a  form  written  by  himself.  And  had  He,  in  whom  t3ie 
Divine  and  the  human  were  combined  in  unbroken  harmony, 
intended  to  do  this,  he  could  not  but  have  given  to  the  Church 
the  perfect  contents  of  his  doctrine  in  a  perfect  form.  WeU 
was  it,  however,  for  the  course  of  development  which  God 
intended  for  his  kingdom,  that  what  could  be  done  was  not 
done.  The  truth  of  €rOD  was  not  to  be  presented  in  a  fixed 
and  absolute  form,  but  in  manifold  and  peculiar  representations, 
designed  to  complete  each  other,  and  which,  bearing  the  stamp 
at  once  of  God's  inspiration  and  man's  imperfection,  were  to  be 
developed  by  the  activity  of  free  minds,  in  free  and  lively 
appropriation  of  what  God  had  given  by  his  spirit.  This  will 
appear  yet  more  plainly  hereafter,  from  the  principles  of 
Christ's  mode  of  instruction,  as  set  forth  by  himself  At 
present  we  content  ourselves  with  one  single  remark.  Christ's 
declaration,  "It  is  the  Spirit  that  quic&enetJi;  the  flesh  prqftte& 
nothimg,"'^  and  his  emphatic  rejection  of  an  act  of  worship  that, 
without  thought  of  the  Spirit,  deified  only  his  outward  foim,^ 
may  serve  to  guard  all  after-ages  against  that  tendency  to  deify 
the  form  which  is  so  fatal  a  bar  against  aH  recognition  of  the 
essence.  What  could  have  contributed  more  to  produce  such  a 
tendency  than  a  written  document  from  Christ's  own  hand  ! 

Since,  therefore,  Christ  intended  to  leave  no  such  fixed  rule 
of  doctrine  for  all  ages,  written  by  himself,  it  was  the  more 
necessary  for  him  to  select  organs  capable  of  transmitting  to 
posterity  a  correct  image  of  himself  and  his  teaching.  Such 
organs  were  the  apostles,  and  their  training  constituted  no 
unimportant  part  of  his  work  as  a  teacher. 

CHAPTER  II. 
Christ's  mode  01"  teaching  in  regabd  to  its  method  and 

FORM.      a.    general  PRINCIPLES. 
§  64. — ffU  mode  of  Teaching  adapted  to  the  Stamd-poiat  of  his  Heareis. 
We  shall  first  seek,  in  the  intimations  of  Christ  himself,  for 
the  principles  of  his  mode  of  teaching,  and  the  grounds  on 
which  he  adopted  it. 

■<  John  vi.  63,  =  Luke  :u.  27. 
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Such  an.  intimation  may  be  found  in  Matt,  viii-  52.  After 
he  had  uttered  and  expounded  several  parables  ia  regard  to  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  had  been  assured  by  the  apostles  that 
they  understood  him,  he  contiaued  :  "  From  the  example  I 
have  given  you,  in  thus  maiking  hidden  truths  clear  by  means 
of  parables,  ye  may  learn  that  eoery  scribe  who  is  instructed  into 
the  M/ngdom  of  Heamen  is  like  a  hmseholder,  who  hringeth  fovth 
out  of  his  treaswre  things  new  cmdold"  As  a  householder  shows 
his  visitors  his  jewels;  exhibits,  ia  pleasing  alternation,  the 
modem  and  the  antique,  and  leads  them  from  the  common  to 
the  rare,  so  must  the  teacher  of  Divine  truth,  iu  the  new  mani- 
festation of  the  kingdom  of  God,  bring  out  of  his  treasures  of 
knowledge  truths  old  and  new,  and  gradually  lead  his  hearers 
from  the  old  and  usual  to  the  new  and  unaccustomed.  Utterly 
unlike  the  rabbins,  with  their  obstinate  and  slavish  adherence 
to  the  letter,  the  teachers  of  the  new  epoch  were  to  adapt 
themselves  freely  to  the  circumstances  of  their  hearers,  and,  in 
consequence,  to  present  the  truth  under  manifold  varieties  of 
form.  In  a  word,  Christ  himself,  as  a  teacher,  was  the  model 
for  his  disciples. 

As  the  passage  above  quoted  referred  primarily  to  the  pa/ra- 
hoUc  mode  of  teaching  wHch  Christ  had  just  employed,  we  find 
in  it  an  important  reason  for  the  frequent  use  which  he  made 
of  figures  and  similitudes.  It  was,  namely,  in  order  to  bring 
new  and  higher  truths  vividly  before  the  minds  of  his  hearers, 
by  means  of  illustrations  drawn  from  objects  familiar  to  them 
in  common  life  and  nature. 

But  the  passage  can  be  applied  also  to  many  other  features 
of  his  mode  of  teaching  ;  for  instance,  to  his  habit  of  leading  his 
hearers,  step  by  step,  from  the  stand-point  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  that  of  the  New  ;  adapting  himself  to  the  old  repre- 
sentations and  the  Jewish  modes  of  thought  and  speech  derived 
from  them  (especially  those  which  referred  to  Messiah's 
kingdom),  and  thus  imparting  the  new  spirit  under  the  ancient 
and  accustomed  forms.  AH  his  accotmnodaiion  to  forms  ihids  its 
explanation  here. 

§  65. — ffia  Teaching  presemted  Seeds  and  Slhimlwnis  of  Thouglit. 
Again,  he  told  his  disciples  (John  xvi.  25)  that  up  to  that 
time  he  had  veiled  the  truth  in  parables,  but  that  the  time  was 
approaching  when  he  should  declare  plainly  and  openly  all  that 
he  had  to  tell  them  of  his  Father.  He  thus  taught  them  that 
they  would  be  enabled,  at  a  later  period,  by  the  aid  of  the  illu- 
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minsBtiag  Spirit,  to  develop  from  his  discourses  tlie  hidden 
truths  which  they  enfolded.  It  must,  therefore,  by  no  means 
surprise  us  to  find  that  the  full  import  of  most  of  his  -words 
•was  not  comprdiended  by  his  contemporaries  ;  such  a  result, 
indeed,  was  just  what  we  might  estpeot.  He  would  not  have 
been  "  Son  of  Grod  "  and  "  Son  of  Man,"  had  not  his  words,  like 
his  woricSj  with  all  their  adaptation  to  ■the  oircnmsfcances  of  the 
times,  contained  some  things  that  were  inexplicable  ;  had  they 
not  borne  concealed  within  them  the  germ  of  an  injfinite  deve- 
lopnent,  reserved  for  fliture  ages  to  unfold.  It  is  this  feature 
(and  all  the  Mvangelists  concur  in  their  repres^taitions  of  it) 
which  distdngui^es  Ohrist  frcmi  all  other  teacSiers  of  men. 
Advajice  as  they  jaaay,  they  can  never  reach  him. ;  lAieir  only 
task  need  be,  by  taking  him  more  and  more  into  their  life  and 
thought,  to  learn  better  how  to  bring  forth  the  treasures  that 
lie  concealed  ia  him.^ 

The  form  of  his  expressions,  whether  he  uttered  parables, 
proverbs,  maxims,  or  apparent  paradoxes,  was  iatended  to  spur 
men's  minds  to  profounder  lihomght,  to  awaken  the  Divine 
consciousness  within,  and  so  teach  them  to  wnderstamd  that 
which  at  first  served  only  as  a  mental  stimul«s.  It  was  designed 
to  impress  iadelibly  upon  the  memory  of  his  hearers  truths 
perhaps  as  yet  not  fuUy  intelligible,  but  whiA  would  grow- 
clear  as  the  Di-viae  life  was  formed  -within  them,  and  become 
an  ever-inereasing  source  of  spiri-fcaal  light.  His  doctrine  was 
not  to  be  propagated  as  a  lifeless  stock  of  tradition,  but  to  be 
received  as  a  li-raig  Spirit  by  -willing  minds,  and  brought  out 
into  fuU  consciouaness,  according  to  its  import,  by  free  spiritual 
activity.  Its  individual  pairts,  too,  were  oidy  to  be  appre- 
hended in  their  first  proportions,  in  the  complete  connection  of 
that  higher  consciousness  which  He  was  to  call  forth  in  man. 
The  form  of  teaching  which  repelled  the  stupid,  and  passed 
unheeded  and  misunderstood  by  the  unholy,  roused  susceptible 
minds  to  deeper  thought,  and  re-warded  their  inquiries  by  the 
discovery  of  ever-increasing  treasures. 

§  66.— /fe  Results  d^endont  upon  the  Spirit  of  tlie  Bearers. 

But  the  attainment  of  this  end  depended  upon  the  suscepti- 
bility of  the  hearers.  So  far  as  they  hungered  for  true  spiritual 
food,  so  far  as  the  parable  stimulated  them  to  deeper  thought, 

'  Schlmrmacher  says  beautifully  (ChristUdhe  Sittenlehre,  p.  72)  that  all 
our  progress  [in  Divine  knowledge]  must  consist  solely  in  more  correctly 
iinderstanding  and  more  completely  appropriating  to  ourselves  that  whiA 
IS  m  Christ. 
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and  so  &r  only,  it  revealed  new  riches.  Those  ■with,  ■whom 
this  ■was  really  the  case  -were  aooustomed  to  ■wait  nntU  the 
throng  had  left  their  Master,  or,  gathering  round  Tiirn  in  a 
narrow  circle,  in  some  retired  spot,  to  seek  clearer  light  on 
points  ■which  the  parable  had  left  obscure.  The  scene  described 
in  Mark  br.  10,  shows  us  that  others  besides  the  twehe  aposihs 
were  named  among  those  who  remained  behind  to  ai  liim 
questions  afbar  the  crowd  had  (ffispersed.  Not  only  did  such 
questions  afford  the  Saviotir  an  opportunity  of  imparting  more 
borough  iastruction,  but  those  who  felt  constrained  to  offer 
them  were  thereby  drawn  into  closer  fellowship  ■with  him.  He 
became  better  acquainted  ■with  the  souls  thai  were  longing  for 
sal^vation. 

The  greater  number,  however,  in  their  stupidity,  did  not 
trouble  themselves  to  penetrate  the  shell  in  order  to  reach  the 
kemeL  Yet  they  must  at  least  have  perceived  that  they  had 
vmd&rstood  nothing;  they  could  not  learn  separate  phrases  from 
C!hrist  (as  they  might  from  other  religiiwis  teachers)  and  ^mik 
they  comprehended  them,  ■while  they  did  not.  And  so,  in 
proportion  to  the  susceptibility  of  his  hearers,  the  parables  of 
Chnst  revealed  sacred  things  to  some  and  veiled  tliem  from 
others,  who  were  destined,  through  their  o'wn  fault,  to  remain 
in  darkness.  The  peairls,  as  he  himself  said,  were  not  to  he 
cast  before  swine.  Thus,  Hke  those  "hard  sayings "e  which 
were  to  some  the  "words  of  life,"  and  to  others  an  insupportable 
"  offence,"  the  pairables  served  to  sift  and  purge  the  throng  «f 
Christ's  hearers. 

A  single  example  will  bring  this  ■vividly  before  us.  On  a 
certain  occasion,  when  Christ  had  pronounced  a  parable,  and 
■the  multitude  had  departed,  the  earnest  seekers  after  truth 
gathered  about  him  to  ask  its  interpretation.''  He  expressed 
his  gratification  at  their  eagerness  to  learn  the  true  sense  of 
his  words,  and  said :  "  Urdx>  you  it  is  given^  to  lenowthe  mysteries 
of  the  Jdngdom  of  God,  but  to  others  in  pemMes  [without  the 
explanations  that  are  given  to  susceptible  minds],  that  they 
may  see  ■with  their  eyes,  and  yet  not  see ;  that  they  may  hear 
■with  their  ears,  and  yet 'not  hear."  There  is  here  expressed  a 
moral  necessity,  a  judgment  of  God,  that  those  who  were 
destitute  of  the  light  ■wall  (on  which  all  depends,  and  -without 
which  the  Divine  "drawing"  is  in  vain^,  could  understand 

e  John  -vi.  60.  ■■  Luie  ■viii.  10  ;  Mark  iv.  11. 

. '  /.  e.,  they  foUawed  the  in-ward  "  drawing  'of  God"  (John  vi.  44, 4S),  and 
thence  became  susceptible  of  Divine  impressions. 
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nothing  of  the  things  of  the  Lord  which  they  saw  and  heard. 
So  long  as  they  remained  as  they  were,  the  whole  life  of  Christ, 
according  to  the  same  general  law,  remained  to  them  an  inex- 
plicable parable.  J  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  "the  others^'' 
with  whom  Luke  contrasts  the  inquiring  disciples,  are  styled 
by  Mark  (iv.  11)  "those  that  cure  ^oUhcywt."  The  simplest  way 
to  interpret  this  phrase  is  to  apply  it  to  those  who  did  not 
enter  to  ask  a  solution  of  what  they  had  not  understood;  it 
may  mean  those  who  were  outside  of  the  narrower  fellowship 
around  Christ;  but  in  either  sense  the  result  is  the  same.^ 

"  The  mystery,"  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  is  something 
hidden  from  men  of  worldly  minds;  incomprehensible  to  them, 
and  to  all  who  are  excluded,  by  their  spirit  and  disposition, 
from  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  this  is  the  case  with  all 
truths  that  relate  to  that  kingdom,  however  simple  and  clear 
they  may  seem  to  those  whose  inner  life  has  made  them  at 
home  in  it. 

After  Christ  had  explained  the  parable  to  his  disciples,  he 
took  occasion,  from  this  particular  case,  to  impress  upon  them 

'  According  to  Mark  and  Luke,  the  disciples  asked  of  Christ  the  mecmimg 
of  the  parable  ;  according  to  Matthew  (xiii.  10),  they  inquired  why  he 
spoke  to  the  multitude  in  parables.  In  Luke  there  is  only  an  allusion  to 
Isai.  vi.  9  ;  in  Matthew  the  passage  is  cited  in  fiill.  In  both  respects  the 
statement  in  Mark  and  Luke  seems  to  be  the  more  simple  and  original. 
The  apostles  had  more  reason  to  ask  the  meaning  of  the  parables  than  to 
find  out  Christ's  motive  for  uttering  them ;  yet  as  Christ,  in  reply  did  state 
that  motive,  it  was  perhaps  implied  in  the  question.  The  fiill  quotation  of 
the  passage  in  Isaiah  was  a  natural  change,  and  accorded  with  Matthew's 
habit.  The  connection  is  well  preserved  in  Matthew,  and  the  difference 
between  his  statement  and  the  others  is  merely  formal ;  nor  is  there  the 
slightest  ground  to  suppose  that  the  author  of  Matthew  simply  worked  out 
Mark's  account  or  some  other  which  lay  before  him.  It  goes  on  naturally 
thus :  in  answer  to  the  question  why  he  spoke  to  the  multitude  in  parables, 
Christ  replied  (v.  11),  tlM,t  it  was  not  given  to  them,  as  to  the  disciples,  to 
know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  the  reason,  founded  in  their 
moral  dispositions,  is  stated  in  v.  12 ;  and  then,  in  v.  13,  the  Divine 
sentence,  that  "  on  account  of  their  stupidity  he  spoke  to  them  only  in 
parables."  There  is  nothing  inconsistent  here,  nor  is  any  arbitrary  pro- 
cedure attributed  to  Christ ;  for,  in  fiict,  the  parables  served  to  veil  as  well 
as  to  reveal;  and  they  did  the  one  or  the  other,  according  to  the  moral 
disposition  of  those  that  heard  them. 

''  Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  expression  of  Christ  in  this 
passage,  the  fact  that  Luke  speaks  of  "  mysteries ' '  in  the  plural,  and  Mark 
of  "  mystery  "  in  the  singular,  contributes,  at  any  rate,  to  its  elucidation. 
We  have  here  another  proof  that  the  germs  of  Paul's  teaching  are  to  be 
found  in  the  discourses  of  Christ ;  this  passage  contains  Paul's  whole  doctrine 
of  the  relation  of  the  natural  mind  to  the  knowledge  of  Divine  things  ;e.g., 
1  Cor.  ii.  14. 
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the  general  lesson  that  everjrthing  depended  on  the  spirit  in 
■which  they  received  his  words.  He  came  not  (he  told  them) 
to  hide  his  light,  but  to  enlighten  the  darkness  of  men.  It 
•was  his  calling  to  be  the  light  of  the  world  (Mark  iv.  21). 
(He  spoke  in  order  to  reveal  the  truth,  not  to  hide  it.)  The 
truth  ■which  he  had  obscurely  intimated  ■was'  to  unfold  itself 
for  the  instruction  of  all  mankind  (v.  22 ;  cf  John  xvi.  25). 
Yet  the  organs  who  were  destined  to  unfold  it  must  have 
"hewrmg  ears'"  (v.  23).  And  he  proceeds  (v.  24),  "  Take  heed, 
therefore,  what  ye  heair  (be  not  like  the  stupid  multitude,  who 
perceive  only  the  outward  word) ;  amd  vmto  you  that  hewr  shaU 
more  he  given  (my  revelations  to  you  ■will  increase  in  proportion 
to  the  susceptibility  ■with  which  you  appropriate  the  truths 
which  I  have  intimated)."  And  he  concludes  ■with  the  general 
law,i  "  "Wliosoever  has — in  reality  has — whosoever  has  made  to 
himself  a  Kving  possession  of  the  truths  which  he  has  heard,  to 
him  shall  more  be  ever  given.  But  he  that  has  received  it 
only  as  something  dead  and  outward,  shall  lose  even  that  which 
he  seems  to  have,  but  really  has  not."""  Hjs  knowledge, 
unspiritual  and  dead,  ■will  turn  out  to  be  worthless — the  shell 
■without  the  kernel. 

Some  have  supposed  that  these  words  (v.  25)  were  merely  a 
proverb  of  common  life,  of  which  Christ  made  a  higher  appli- 
cation. But  the  proofs  that  have  been  offered"  in  favour  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  proverb  are  by  no  means  to  the  point; 
and  in  fact,  it  would  be  hardly  true  applied  to  temporal  pos- 
sessions, for  the  poor  man  can  increase  his  small  store  by 
industry  and  prudence ;  and  the  rich,  ■without  those  qualities, 
may  soon  lose  his  heaped-up  treasures.  The  saying  is  ftdly 
true  only  in  an  ethical  sense;  it  speaks  of  moral,  and  not 
material  possessions.  Applied,  however,  as  a  proverb,  it  must 
refer,  not  to  mere  possession,  but  to  property  held  as  such,  and 
can  only  mean  that  he  who  holds  property,  as  his  own,  ■wiU.  not 
keep  it  as  dead  capital,  but  gain  more  ■with  it;  while  he,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  does  not  know  how  to  use  what  he  has,  ■will 
lose  it.  Thus  understood,  the  words  are  not  only  fully  appli- 
cable to  the  special  case  before  us,  but  also  to  manifold  relations 
in  the  sphere  of  moral  life. 

The  apostles  had  as  yet,  in  their  intercourse  ■with  their 

■  Mark  iv.  25  ;  Luke  viii.  18  ;  Matt.  xiii.  12. 

■^  I  must  hold  o  SokiX  iyiiv  to  be  the  true  reading  of  Luke  viii.  18,  in 
Bpite  of  what  De  Wette  says  to  the  contrary. 
"  Conf.  Wetatem  on  Matt.  xiii.  12. 
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Master,  received  but  IMe;  but  that  little  was  imprinted  on 
their  bearta.  Tbey  did  mot,  bke  tbe  multitude,  receive  the 
word  only  by  tbe  hearing  of  tbe  ear,  but  made  it  thoroughly 
and  spiritually  their  own.  And  thus  was  laid  within  th«m 
the  foundation  of  Christian  progress. 

I  ©y.^^ffis  Mode  of  TeaMug  corresponds  to  the  GenerdZa/aof  PeedopmerU 
of  the  Kingdom,  of  God. 
It  was,  tbeni,  according  to  Christ's  own  words,  a  peculiar  aim 
and  law  of  his  teaching,  to  awaken  a  sense  for  Divine  thii^ 
in  the  human  mind,  and  to  make  further  communications  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  living  appropriation  that  might  be 
made  of  what  was  given.  And  this  corresponds  with  the 
general  laws  established  by  Christ  for  tbe  develc^ment  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  It  is  his  law  that  chdjce  must  be  made,  by 
the  free  determination  of  the  wiU,  between  God  and  the  world, 
before  the  susceptibility  for  Divine  thiugs  (which  may  exist 
even  in  the  as  yet  fettered  soul,  if  it  incliiie  towards  GcOd),  and 
the  emotions  of  love"  for  the  Divine  which  springs  from  that 
susceptibility,  can  arise  in  the  human  heart.  The  heart  trakds 
to  the  point  from  whence  it  seeks  its  treasure  (its  highest 
good).E  The  sense  for  the  Divine,  the  inward  light,  m/ust 
shine.  If  worldly  tendencies  extinguish  it,  the  darkness  must 
be  total.  Christ's  worife,  Christ's  manifestation,  can  find  no 
entrance.  The  Divine  hght  streams  forth  in  vain  if  the  light- 
perceiving  eye  of  the  soul  is  darkened,  i  The  parable  of  the 
sower  vividly  sets  forth  the  necessity  of  a  susceptible  sen], 
before  the  seed  of  the  "Word  can  germinate  and  bring  forth 
fruit.  And  so  he  constantly  assured  the  carnal  Jews  that 
they  could  not  understand  hun  in  their  existing  state  of  mind. 
He  who  will  not  foUow  tbe  Divine  "drawing"  (revealed  in  his 
dawning  consciousness  of  God)  can  never  attain  to  fiiith  in 
Christ,  and  must  feel  himself  repelled  from  his  words.  The 
carnal  mind  can  find  nothing  in  him.'  The  form  of  his 
language  (so  he  told  those  who  took  ofienoe  at  it^)  appeared 
incomprehensible,  because  its  vm^mrt,  the  truth  of  G«D,  could 
not  be  apprehended  by  soxds  estranged  from  Him.  The  form 
and  the   substance   were  alike  paradoxical  to  them.      The 

°  Pascal  (Art  de  Persuader),  "  qu'il  feut  aimer  les  choses  divines,  pour 
les  connaltre."     Beautiftilly  said.  P  Matt.  vi.  21. 

1  Luke  xii.  34 ;  Matt.  vi.  22.  '  John  vi.  44. 

'  John  viii.  83,  44.  In  v.  43,  XoXia  expresses  the  moek  of  spealdng. 
The  mbstcmce  is  expressed  by  Xoyoc.     See  Liiclx's  excellent  remarks  on  the 
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nncoDgenial  soul  found  liis  mode  of  speaMng  strange  and 
foragn;  it  is  foreign  no  more  vlien  the  spirit,  through  its 
newly-roused  sense  for  the  Diviae,  yields  itself  up  to  the  higher 
Spirit.  The  words  can  be  understood  only  by  those  who  have 
a  sympathy  for  the  spirit  and  the  substance. 

Thus,  then,  the  other  Evangelists  agree  with  John  in  regard 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christ's  mode  of  teachittg. 

B.  Christ's  trsE  ov  pakabies. 
§  68. — Idea  of  ihe  Parable. — DistmcHoit  ietween  Pa/rahte,  Fable,  and 


Without  doubt  the  form  of  Christ's  communications  was  in 
some  degree  determined  by  the  mental  peculiarities  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  laboured,  viz.,  the  Jews  and  Orientals. 
"We  may  find  in  this  one  reason  for  his  use  of  parables ;  and 
we  must  esteem  it  as  a  mark  of  his  freedom  of  mind  and  crea- 
tive originality,  that  he  so  adapted  to  his  own  purposes  a  form 
of  instruction  that  was  especially  current  among  the  Jews. 
But  yet  hia  whole  method  of  teacMngi  as  we  have  already  set 
it  forth,  would  have  led  him,  independently  of  his  relations  to 
the  people  aroimd  him,  to  adopt  this  mode  of  communicating 
truth.  Not  inaptly  as  one  of  the  old  writers  compared  the 
parables  of  Christ's  discourses  to  the  parabolic  character  of  his 
whole  manifestation,  representing,  as  it  did,  the  supernatural 
in  a  natural  form.* 

We  may  define  the  parables  as  representations  through 
which  the  truths  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God  are  vividly 
exhibited  by  means  of  special  relations  of  common  life,  taken 
either  jQ-om  nature  or  the  world  of  mankind.  A  general  truth 
is  set  forth  under  the  likeness  of  a  particular  fact,  or  a  con- 
tinuous narrative,  commonly  derived  firom  the  lower  sphere  of 
life  ;  the  operations  of  nature,  and  the  qualities  of  inferior 
animals,  or  the  acts  of  men  in  their  mutual  relations  with  each 
other,  being  assumed  as  the  basis  of  the  representation.  Those 
parables  whieh  are  derived  entirely  from  the  sphere  of  nature 
are  grounded  on  the  typical  relations  that  exist™-  between 
Nature  and  Spirit.     So,  in  the  vine  and  its  branches,  Christ 

•  AwTi  sal  6  Kvpiog  oiiK  &v  Koa/UKig,  <bg  Koanmoe  eig  civBpunrovg  ijXBev. 
— Strom,  vi.  877. 

"  "  It  can  readily  be  shown  that  the  pasrables,  as  used  by  Christ,  had  the 
significance  of  their  types.  Nature,  as  she  has  disclosed  herself  to  the  mind 
of  man,  must  in,  them  bear  witness  of  Spirit."  Steffens  (Eeligionsphilo- 
sophie,  i.  146.)  And  so  Scltdlmg,  on  the  relation  between  Nature  and 
History,  "They  are  to  each  other  parable  and  interpretation."  (Philos. 
Schriflen,  1809,  4&7.) 
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finds  a  tjrpe  of  the  relation  between  himself  and  those  who  are 
members  of  his  body.  He  is  the  Vrm  Vine.  The  law  whose 
reality  finds  place  in  the  spiritual  life  is  only  imaged  and 
typified  in  nature. 

Even  though  the./aSfe  be  so  defined  as  to  be  included  in  the 
parable,  as  the  species  is  comprehended  in  the  genus,  stiU.  the 
latter,  espedaUy  as  Christ  employs  it,  has  always  its  own  dis- 
tinctive characteristics.  The  parable  is  aUied  to  the  fe,ble,  as 
used  by  ^sop,  so  fiir  forth  as  both  differ  firom  the  Mythus  (an 
unconscious  invention),  by  employing  statements  of  feet,  not 
pretended  to  be  historical,  merely  as  coverings  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  a  general  truth ;  the  latter  only  being  presented  to 
the  mind  of  the  hearer  or  reader  as  real.  But  the  parable  is 
distinguished  from  the  fable  by  this,  that  in  the  latter,  quali- 
ties or  acts  of  a  higher  class  of  beings  may  be  attributed  to  a 
lower  (e.  g.,  those  of  men  to  brutes)  ;  while,  in  the  former,  the 
lower  sphere  is  kept  perfectly  distinct  from  the  higher  one 
which  it  serves  to  illustrate.  The  beings  and  powers  thus 
introduced  always  follow  the  law  of  their  nature,  but  their 
acts,  according  to  this  law,  are  used  to  figure  those  of  a  higher 
race.  The  fable  cannot  be  true  according  to  its  form,  e.  g., 
when  brutes  are  introduced  thinking,  speaking,  and  acting 
like  men ;  but  the  representations  of  the  parable  always  corre- 
spond to  the  facts  of  nature,  or  the  occurrences  of  civil  and 
domestic  fife,  and  remind  the  hearer  of  events  and  phenomena 
within  his  own  experience.  The  mere  introduction  of  brutes, 
as  personal  agents,  in  the  fable,  is  not  sufficient  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  parable,  which  may  make  use  of  the  same  con- 
trivance ;  as,  for  instance,  indeed,  Christ  employs  the  she^  in 
one  of  his  parables.  The  great  distinction  here,  also,  lies  in 
what  has  already  been  remarked ;  brutes  introduced  in  the 
parable  act  according  to  the  law  of  their  nature,  and  the  two 
spheres  of  nature  and  the  kingdom  of  God  are  careftdly  sepa/- 
rated  from  each  other.  Hence  the  reciprocal  relations  of  brutes 
to  each  other  are  not  made  use  of,  as  these  could  furnish  no 
appropriate  image  of  the  relation  between  man  and  the  king- 
dom of  God.  And  as  the  lower  animals  are,  by  an  impulse  of 
their  nature,  attached  to  man  as  a  being  of  a  higher  order, 
Divine,  as  it  were,  in  comparison  to  themselves,  and  destined 
to  rule  over  them,  the  relations  between  man  and  this  inferior 
race  may  serve  very  well  to  illustrate  the  stiU  higher  relations 
of  the  former  to  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  Saviour.  Thus, 
for  instance,  Christ  employs  the  connexion  of  sheep  and  the 
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shepherd  to  give  a  vivid  image  of  the  relations  of  human  souls 
to  their  Divine  guide. 

There  is  ground  for  this  distinction  between  parable  and 
fable,  both  in  the /orw  and  in  the  svhstamce.  In  the  form,  be- 
cause the  parable  intends  that  the  objects  of  nature  and  the 
occurrences  of  every-day  life  shall  be  associated  with  higher 
truths,  and  thus  not  only  illustrate  them,  but  preserve  them 
constantly  in  the  memory.  In  the  substance,  because,  although 
single  acts  of  domestic  or  social  virtue  might  find  points  of 
likeness  in  the  qualities  of  the  lower  animals  (not  morality 
in  general,  for  this,  like  religion,  is  too  lofty  to  be  thus  illus- 
trated), the  dignity  of  the  sphere  of  Divine  life  would  be 
essentially  lowered  by  transferriag  it  to  a  class  of  beings: 
entirely  destitute  of  corresponding  qualities. 

§  69. — Order  in,  which  the  Pa/rahles  were  Delivered. — Their  Perfectiom. — 
Mode  of  Interpreting  them. 
"We  find  many  parables  placed  together  in  Matthew  xui.  ; 
and  the  question  naturally  arises  whether  it  is  probable  that 
Christ  uttered  so  many  at  one  and  the  same  time.  We  can 
readily  conceive  that  he  should  use  various  parables  in  succes- 
sion in  order  to  present  the  same  truth,  or  several  closely 
related  truths,  in  different  forms ;  this  variety  would  tend  to 
excite  attention,  to  present  the  one  truth  more  clearly  by  such 
various  illustration,  to  put  the  one  subject  before  the  be- 
holder's eye  more  steadily,  in  many  points  of  view,  and  thus 
to  imprint  it  indelibly  upon  his  memory.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  Christ  delivered  a  succession  of  parables  different 
both  in  form  and  matter,  or,  if  somewhat  alike  in  form,  different 
in  scope  and  design ;  for  this  could  only  have  confused  the 
minds  of  his  hearers,  and  thus  fi:ustrated  the  very  purpose  of 
this  mode  of  instruction. 

It  will  be  easy  to  gather  what  is  necessary  to  the  perfection 
of  the  parable,  from  what  we  have  said  of  its  nature.  In  the 
first  place,  the  fact  selected  from  the  lower  sphere  of  life  should 
be  perfectly  adapted,  in  its  own  nature,  to  give  a  vivid  repre- 
sentation of  the  higher  truth;  and,  secondly,  the  individual 
traits  of  the  lower  fact  itself  should  be  clearly  exhibited 
according  to  nature.  Hence,  in  order  to  understand  the  pa- 
rables correctly,  we  must  endeavour  to  seize  upon  the  single 
truth  which  the  paraboUo  dress  is  designed  to  illustrate,  and 
refer  aU  the  rest  to  this.  The  separate  features,  which  serve  to 
give  roundness  and  distinctness  to  the  picture  of  the  lower 
fact,  may  aid  us  in  obtaining  a  more  many-sided  view  of  the 
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one  truth,  the  higher  sphere  corresponding  to  the  lower  in 
more  respects  than  one  (e.  g.,  the  parables  of  the  gh&pherd  and 
the  sower)  ;  but  we  must  never  seek  the  perfection  of  the  pa- 
rables of  Christ  in  giving  significancy,  apart  from  the  proper 
point  of  comparison,  to  the  parts  of  the  narrative  which  were 
merely  intended  to  complete  it ;  for  this,  by  diverting  the  mind 
from  the  one  truth  to  a  variety  of  particulars,  can  only 
embarrass  instead  of  assisting  it,  and  must  thus  frustrate  the 
very  aim  of  the  parable  itself  Such  a  procedure  would  open  a 
wide  field  for  arbitrary  interpretation,  and  could  not  fail  to  lead 
the  hearer  astray. 

The  separate  parables  will  be  treated  in  their  proper  con- 
nections iu  the  course  of  the  narrative. 

§  70. — Clvrist'a  TeaMng  not  confined  to  ParaMes,  Jmt  comieyed  also  in 
longer  Dwcewaes. 

It  followed,  not  only  fcom  Christ's  chosen  mode  of  teaching, 
hut  also  &om  his  relations  to  the  new  spiritual  creation,  whose 
seeds  he  implanted  in  the  hearts  of  his  disciples,  that  he  used 
pithy  and  sententious  sayings  and  aphorisms  instead  of  length- 
ened exhibitions  of  doctrine.  They  were  intended  to  be 
retained  in  ever  vivid  recoUeotion,  and,  notwithstanding  their 
separation,  to  contain  the  germs  of  an  organically  connected 
system  of  moral  and  religious  truth.  The  interpreter  and  the 
Mstoiian  find  the  difficulty  of  placing  these  in  their  proper 
relations  and  occasions,  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  accounts 
of  the  first  three  Evangelists  arrange  and  present  them  in  dif- 
ferent connections  of  thought.  The  Church,  however,  has  lost 
nothing  by  this  ;  it  only  establishes  the  doctrine  that  the  truths 
uttered  by  Christ  admit  of  manifold  apprehenaon  and  appUcsr 
tion.  Yet  there  is  no  ground  for  the  assumption  that  Christ 
taught  ordy  by  means  of  parables  and  aphorisms.  The  suppo- 
ation,  in  itself,  is  sufficiently  improbable,  that  he  never  em- 
ployed longer  and  more  connected  forms  of  discourse  for  the 
instruction  of  the  circles  of  disciples  who  had  received  impres- 
sions from  him.  and  gathered  themselves  about  his  person;  and, 
besides,  an  example  of  this  kind  (recorded  by  the  first  three 
Evangelists)  is  to  be  found  in  the  Sermon  on  ^e  Mormt.  "We 
shall,  hereafter  inquire  more  closely  iato  the  system  of  Christian 
truth  contained  in  that  discourse. 

§  71. — John's  Qospd  contains  chiefly  connected  and  prof <yimd  Discourses; 
and  Whyf 
We  must  here  consider  the  difference  between  the  form  of 
Christ's  expositions  as  given  by  fke  first  three  Evangelists,  and 
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as  recorded  by  John.  Some  recent  writers  have  found  an 
irrecorLcileable  opposition  between  them  both  of  form  and 
substance ;  and  have  concluded  therefrom  either  that  John,  ia 
reproduciag  the  discourses  of  Christ  from  memory,  iavoluntarily 
blended  his  own  subjective  views  with  them,  and  thus  presented 
doctrines  which  a  real  disciple  could  not  at  the  time  have 
apprehended  j  or  that  some  one  else  at  a  later  period,  and  not 
John,  was  the  author  of  this  Gospel.  They  contrast  the  tho- 
roughly practical  bearing  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  with 
(what  they  call)  the  mystical  character  of  the  discourses 
recorded  by  John.  They  find  everything  ia  the  former  simple 
and  intelligible,  while  the  latter  abounds  ia  paradoxes,  and 
seems  to  study  obscurity.  Moreover;  the  latter  is  almost  desti- 
tute of  parables ;  a  form  of  eloquence  not  only  national,  but 
also  characteristic  of  Christ,  judging  from  his  discourses  as 
given  ia  the  other  Gospels. 

But  let  any  one  only  yield  himself  to  the  impression  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  then  ask  himself  whether  it  be 
probable  that  a  mind  of  the  lofliaess;.  depth,  and  power  which 
that  discourse  evinces,  could  have  employed  only  one  mode  of 
teaching.  A  mind  which  swayed  not  only  simple  and  prac- 
tical souls,  but  also  so  profoundly'  speculative  an  intellect  as 
that  of  Paul^  could  not  but  have  scattered  the  elements  of  sueh 
a  tendency  from  the  very  first.  We  cannot  but  infer,  from  the 
irresistible  power  which  Christianity  exerted  upon  minds  so 
diversely  constituted  and  cultivated;  that  the  sources  of  that 
power  lay  combined^  in  Him  whose  self-revelation  was  the 
origin  of  Christianity  itself.  Moreover,  the  other  Gospels  are 
not  wanting  in  apparently  paradoxical  expressions  akin  to  the 

'  We  should  believe  this  even  if  we  were  to  adiuit  Weiaae's  view,  viz., 
that  the  basis  of  this  Gospel  was  a  collection  of  the  \6yia  to5  Kvptoumade 
by  John,  and  afterward  wrought  by  another  hand  into  the  form  of  an  histo- 
tieal  narrative.  But  Weisae's  critical  processes  Eeem  to  me  to  be  entirely 
arbitrary.  John's  Gospel  is  altogether  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  pas- 
sages, which  are  3uq>icious  both  on  external  and  internal  grovmds)  a  work 
of  one  texture,  not  admitting  of  critical  decomposition.  In  Matthew,  not 
only  internal  signs,  but  also  historical  traditions,  when  considered  without 
prejudice,  seem  to  distinguish  the  original  aoid  fimdamental  composition 
from  the  later  revision  of  the  work.  On  the  other  hand,  the  author  in 
whom  we  first  find  the  tradition  referred  to  (Fapias,  Euseb.  iii.  39),  makes 
mention  of  no  such  thing  in  regard  to  John's  Gospel.  He  must  have  known 
the  &ct,  had  it  been  so,  living  as  he  did  in  Asia  Minor.  Some  adduce 
J^apias's  silence  about  John's  &espel  as  a  testimony  against  its  genuineness ; 
but  his  object,  most  likely,  was  to  give  information  in  regard  to  those 
parte  of  the  narrative  whose  origm  was  not  so  well  known  in  that  part  of  the 
country ;  whereas  John's  Gospel  was  fresh  in  every  one's  memory  there.  . 

i2 
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peculiar  tone  of  John's  Gospel,  e.  g.,  "  Let  tlie  dead  hwry  tlmr 
dead."^  Nor  -will  an  attentive  observer  find  in  John  alone 
expressions  of  Christ  intended  to  increase,  instead  of  to  remove, 
the  offence  which  carnal  minds  took  at  his  doctrine.  We 
repeat  again,  that  the  words  and  acts  of  the  true  Christ  coidd 
not  have  been  free  from  paradoxes;  and  from  this,  indeed,  it 
may  have  been  that  the  Pharisees  were  led  to  report  that  he 
had  lost  his  senses. 

Still,  it  is  true,  that  such  passages  are  given  by  John  much 
more  abundantly  than  the  other  Evangelists.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  his  Gospel  purely  metaphysical  or  impractical ;  none 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Alexandrian- Jewish  theology ;  but  every- 
where a  direct  bearing  upon  the  inner  life,  the  Divine  commu- 
nion which  Christ  came  to  establish.  Its  form  would  have 
been  altogether  different  had  it  been  composed,  as  some  suppose, 
in  the  second  century,  to  support  the  Alexandrian  doctrine  of 
the  Logos,  as  will  be  plain  to  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to 
compare  it  with  the  writings  of  that  age  that  have  come  down 
to  us.  The  discourses  given  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  mostly 
composed  of  separate  maxims,  precepts,  and  parables,  ail  in  the 
popidar  forms  of  speech,  were  better  fitted  to  be  handed  down 
by  tradition  than  the  more  profound  discussions  which  have 
been  recorded  by  the  beloved  disciple  who  hung  with  fond 
affection  upon  the  lips  of  Jesus,  treasured  his  revelations  in  a 
congenial  mind,  and  poured  them  forth  to  fill  up  the  gaps  of  the 
popular  narrative.  And  although  it  is  true  that  the  image  of 
Christ  given  to  us  in  this  Gospel  is  the  reflection  of  Christ's 
impression  upon  John's  peculiar  mind  and  feelings,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  these  very  peculiarities  were  obtained  by  his 
intercourse  with,  and  vivid  apprehension  of,  Chi-ist  himself 
His  susceptible  nature  appropriated  Christ's  life,  and  incorpo- 
rated it  with  his  own. 

§  72. — The  Parable  of  Hx  Shepherd,  m  John,  compared  with  the  PartMea 
m  the  other  Gospela. 

Parables,  as  we  have  said,  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  oral 
tradition.  We  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  they  are  more 
abundant  in  the  first  three  Gtospels,  which  were  composed  of 
such  traditions,  than  in  John  ;  and,  moreover,  the  latter,  pre- 
supposing them  to  be  known,  may  have  had,  in  his  peculiar 
turn  of  mind,  and  in  the  object  for  which  he  wrote  his  Gospel, 
sufficient  reasons  for  omitting  them.     Yet  the  discourses  of 

"  Had  this  expression  occurred  in  John,  it  might  have  been  cited  as  a 
specimen  of  "Alexandrian  mysticism." 
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Christ,  as  given  by  him,  are  marked  by  the  very  peculiarity 
that  gives  rise  to  the  use  of  parables,  viz.,  the  illustration  of 
the  Spiritual  and  the  Divine,  by  images  taken  from  common  life. 

But  real  parables  are  not  entirely  wanting  in  John's  Gospel. 
The  illustration  of  the  shepherd  cmd  the  sheep  (ch.  10)  has  all  the 
essential  features  of  the  parable,  and  John  himself  appUes  that 
name  to'  it  (ver.  6).  Here,  as  in  other  parables,  tire  fin.d  a  reli- 
gious truth  vividly  represented  by  a  similitude  taken  from  the 
sphere  of  nature.  As,  for  instance,  in  the  parable  of  the  sower, 
Christ  is  likened  to  the  husbandman,  the  Divine  word  to  the 
seed,  and  the  various  degrees  of  susceptibility  for  the  word  ia 
men's  souls  to  the  variously  productive  soils  in  -which  the  seed 
is  planted  j  so,  in  this  similitude,  the  relation  of  souls  to  Christ 
is  compared  with  that  of  sheep  to  the  shepherd  ;  and  the  self- 
seeking  teacher  who  offers  himself,  on  his  own  authority  and 
for  a  bad  purpose,  as  a  guide  of  men,  is  Kkened  to  a  thief  who 
does  not  enter  the  sheepfold  by  the  door,  but  climbs  over  the 
wall.  Strauss  has  remarked  that  this  parable  differs  from 
those  of  the  Synoptical  Gospels  in  this,  that  it  does  not  give  a 
historical  narrative,  with  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  of  a  fact 
actually  once  taking  place,  but  makes  use  simply  of  what  is 
eommonh/  seen  to  happen.  But  even  this  feature  cannot  be 
said  to  be  essential  to  all  the  synoptical  parables,  but  only  to 
those  in  which  a  specific  occurrence  in  human  intercourse  is 
assumed  to  illustrate  a  spiritual  truth  f  for  in  those,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  are  not  taken  from  social  and  civil  life,  but 
from  the  sphere  of  man's  intercourse  with  natu/re,  the  one 
especial  fact  given  is  nothing  but  a  specimen  of  what  amvmcmly 
takes  place  ;  and  the  form  of  the  statement  could  be  entirely 
changed  in  this  respect,  without  at  all  affecting  its  substance. 
Of  this  the  parable  of  the  sower  is  an  example,  and,  indeed,  those 
of  the  lea/ven  and  the  rrmsta/rd  seeda^ao.  So,  too,  John's  parable 
of  the  shepherd  and  the  sheep  might  be  stated  in  the  form 
of  a  fact  once  occurring,  without  losing  a  particle  of  its  indivi- 
duality. 

c.  Christ's  use  op  accommodatiok 
§  73. — Necessity  of  AccomimodaAm. 

"We  must  mention  Christ's  adaptation  of  his  instruction  to 
the  capacity  of  his  hearers,  as  one  of  the  peculiar  features  of 

'  Even  were  the  name  parables  (aa  a  distinct  form  of  similitudes) 
restricted  to  representations  of  this  class,  such  a  distinction  would  not 
destroy  the  analogy  between  Christ's  discoui-ses  in  John  and  those  in  the 
other  Gospels,  founded  on  their  use,  in  common,  of  the  same  mode  of 
vividly  exhibiting  spiritual  truths. 
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his  mode  of  teachiivg.  Without  such  accommodatioB,  indeed, 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  instruction.  The  teacher  must 
begia  upon  a  ground  common  to  his  pupils,  with  princq)les 
presupposed  as  known  to  tbem,  in  order  to  extend  the  srphere 
of  their  knowledge  to  further  truths.  He  must  lower  himself 
to  them,  in  order  to  raise  them  to  himseE  As  the  true  and 
the  false  are  commingled  in  their  conoeiptions,  he  must  seize 
upon  the  true  as  his  point  of  departure,  in  order  to  disengage  it 
from  the  encumbering  false.  So  to  the  child  the  man  becomes 
a  child,  aud  explains  the  truth  in  a  form  adapted  to  its  age,  by- 
making  use  of  its  childish  conceptions  as  a  veil  for  it. 

In  accordance  with  this  principle,  every  revelation  of  Gk)D, 
having  for  its  object  the  training  ofmomkmdfor  the  Divine  life, 
(and  we  must  never  forget  that  this  was  the  sde  aim  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  well  as  of  the  preparatory  institutions  whidi  pre- 
ceded it),  has  made  use  of  this  law  of  aocommodation,  in  order 
to  present  the  Divine  to  the  consciousness  of  men  in  forms 
adapted  to  their  respective  stand-points.  And  as  Christ  by  no 
means  intended,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  to  impart  a 
complete  system  of  doctrine  as  a  mere  dead  tradition ;  but 
rather  to  stimulate  men's  minds  to  a  living  appropriation  and 
development  of  the  truth  which  he  revealed,  by  means  of  the 
powers  with  which  God  had  endowed  them ;  it  was  the  more 
necessary  for  him  to  adapt  his  instruction  to  the  capacities  of 
those  who  heard  him.  Hia  teaching  by  parables,  in  which  the 
familiar  affairs  of  every-day  life  were  made  the  veil  and  veMcle 
of  unknown  and  higher  truths,  was  an  instance  of  accommo- 
dation. The  pedagogic  principle  of  joining  the  old  with  the 
new,  of  making  the  old  new  and  the  new  old,  and  of  daiving 
the  new  from  the  old,  is  fuUy  illustrated  in  the  saying  of  Christ 
before  referred  to,  viz.,  that  the  teacher,  instructed  in  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven,  is  like  "a  householder,  who  bring^for^ 
out  of  his  treasure  things  new  cmd  old."  To  this  principle,  con- 
stantly employed  by  Christ  in  his  teaching,  we  must  ascribe  the 
extraordinary  influence  of  Christianity  upon  human  culture 
from  the  very  beginning.  But,  just  as  the  "form  of  a  servant " 
hindered  many  eyes  from  seeing  the  Son  of  GtoD  in  the  Son  of 
Man,  so  the  Divine,  which  adapted  itself  to  human  infirmities 
by  veiling  its  heavenly  grandeuii  was  often  concealed  by  the 
very  veil  which  it  had  assumed. 

§  74. — Distinction  between  Positive  (Material)  and  Negative  (I'ormal) 

Aceemmodation  ;  the  hotter  necessary,  the  former  inadmissible. 
We  must  carefully  separate  false  from  true  accommodation; 
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ttere  is  a  broad  distinotioH.  between  a  negative  accommodation 
of  the  form,  and  a  positive  one  of  the  syhatomce.  The  teacher 
•who  adopts  the  latter  mil  confirm  his  hearers  in  an  error,  in 
order  to  gain  their  confideiwje,  and  to  infuse  into  their  mitids, 
even  by  means  of  error,  some  importamt  truth.  Exit  the  laws 
of  morality  do  not  admit  that  "the  end  sanctifies  the  means; " 
nor  can  the  establishment  of  error  ever  be  a  just  means  of 
propagating  truth.  And  it  is  as  impolitic  as  it  is  immoral^ 
for  error,  as  well  as  truth,  contains  within  itself  a  finictifying 
germ,  and  no  one  can,  predict  what  firdt  it  will  produce.  He 
who  makes  use  of  it  renounces  at  once  the  character  of  a 
teacher  of  truth ;  no  man  will  trust  him.,  and  he  can  therefore 
exert  a  spiritual  influence  upon  none.  There  is  no  criterion 
for  distroguishiiig  the  truth  of  his  aims  from  the  feJsehood  of 
his  means.  3uch  an  accommodation  as,  this  was  utterly 
repagnant  to  the  holy  nature  of  Him.  who  called  himself  The 
Truth  j  and  there  is  no  trace  of  it  to  be  found  in  his 
teachings. 

It  is  quite  a  different  thing  with  the  negative  and  fortncd 
accommodation.  As  Christ's  sole  calling  as  a  teacher  was  to 
implant  the  fimdamental  truths  of  the  kingdom  of  Gob  ia  the 
human  consciousness,  he  could  not  stop  by  the  way  to  battle 
with  errors  utterly  unconnected  with  his  object,  and  remote 
from  the  interests  of  religion  and  morality.  Thus  he  made  use 
of  common  terms  and  expressions  without  entering  into  an 
examination  of  all  the  false  notions  that  might  be  attached  to 
them.  He  called  diseases,  for  instance,  by  the  names  in  com- 
mon use;  but  we  should  not  be  justified  in  concluding  that  he 
thereby  stamped  with  his  Divine  authority  the  ordinary  notions 
of  their  origin,  as  implied  in  the  names.  If  or  does  his  citation 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  accustomed  titles 
imply  any  sanction  on  his  part  of  the  prevalent  opinions  in 
regard  to  their  authors.  We  must  never  forget  that  his  words, 
as  he  himself  has  told  us,  are  Spirit  and  I/^e;  "and  that  no 
scribe  of  the  old  Kabbinical  school,  no  slave  to  the  htt&r,  can 
riditly  comprehend  and  apply  them. 

Nor  did  he  make  use  of  podtwe  accommodation  in  seizing, 
as  he  did,  upon  those  religious  conceptions  of  the  times  which 
concealed  the  germ  of  truth  under  material  forms.  It  was  not 
his  nJTTi  to  preserve  the  mere  shell,  the  outward  form,  but  to 
disengage  the  inner  truth  from  its  covering,  and  bring  it  out 
into  free  and  pure  development.  This  he  could  only  effect  by 
causing  men  to  change  their  whole  carnal  mode  of  thinking,  of 
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whicli  the  material  form  of  Tepresentation,  just  referred  to, 
■was  only  one  of  the  results.  These  remarks  apply  especially 
to  the  use  which  he  made  of  the  common  outward  images  of 
the  Messianic  world-dominion;  which  he  certainly  would  not 
have  employed,  if  they  had  not  contained  a  substantive  truth 
in  regard  to  the  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God  from  the 
Old  Testament  stand-point,  y  To  attack  these  material  ideas 
directly,  and  present  the  pure,  spiritual  truth  as  a  ready-made 
system,  would  have  been  fruitless;  it  was  only  from  the  deeper 
ground  in  which  the  erroneous  tendencies  were  imbedded  that 
they  could  be  successftdly  overthrown.  And  Christ,  taking 
the  truth  that  lay  in  the  outward  form  as  his  point  of  depar- 
ture, attacked  the  root  of  all  the  separate  errors;  the  selfish, 
carnal  mind,  the  longing  for  worldly  rank  and  rewards;  and 
implanted,  on  the  other  hand,  the  purely  spiritual  ideas  of  the 
Divine  kingdom,  as  seeds  from  which,  in.  due  time,  a  fi«e 
reaction  against  the  material  tendency  would  spontaneously 
arise. 

Of  the  same  character  was  the  use  which  Christ  made  of 
figurative  analogies  like  that  in  Matt.  xii.  43,=^  et  seq.  In  such 
cases  the  figurative  representation  was  employed,  like  the 
parable,  to  exhibit  an  idea  vividly  to  the  minds  of  his  hearers, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  its  connexion  was  such  that  he  could 
not  possibly  be  misunderstood. 

§  75. — ChnsSi  Application  of  Passages  from  the  Old  Testament. 

What  we  have  said  in  regard  to  Christ's  habit  of  taking  up 
a  concealed  truth  is  especially  applicable  to  his  use  of  quotations 
from  the  Old  Testament,  wMch  enveloped,  as  it  were,  and 
contained  the  germ  of  truths  which  he  was  fnUy  to  unfold  and 
develop.  In  this  point  of  view,  he  derived,  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, truths  wMch,  though  not  contained  in  the  letter  of 
its  words,  were  involved  in  its  spirit  and  fundamental  import. 
'The  higher  spirit,  which  appeared  in  its  unlimited  fulness  in 
■Christ,  was  predominant  in  the  Old  Testament ;  all  the  pre- 
paratory revelations  of  that  spirit  had  Christ  for  their  aim ; 
*he  Theocratic  idea,  which  formed  the  central  point  both  of 
the  Scriptures  and  the  Jewish  nation,  had  found  no  fulfilment, 
but  looked  to  the  future  for  its  realization.  Christ  w?.s  per- 
fectly justified,  therefore,  in  so  inteipreting  the  Old  Testament 
as  to  bring  out  clearly  its  hidden  intimations  and  germs  of 

'  See  p.  88  and  p.  89. 

'  We  shall  liave  occasion  to  speak  of  this  passage  more  ftiUy  in  auothej- 
eennection. 
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truth,  and  to  vmfold  from  the  covering  of  the  letter  the  pro- 
founder  sense  of  the  Spirit.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  illustrate 
this  more  folly  in  our  exposition  of  Christ's  didactic  and 
polemic  use  of  the  Old  Testament.  Paul's  interpretation  of 
the  Old  Testament  was  of  precisely  the  same  character;  with 
this  difference  only,  that  Christ  was  better  able  to  distinguish 
the  different  stages  of  the  Theocratic  development,  pointing, 
as  they  all  did,  to  his  manifestation. 

CHAPTER  III. 

chbist's  choice  akd  tbaining  of  the  apostles. 

§  76. — Christ's  Rdadon  to  the  Twelve. — SigiMctmce  of  tlie  Nmribet  Tvielme. 
— The  Name  AposHe. 

We  have  before  remarked,  that  among  the  most  important 
means  employed  by  Christ  in  founding  the  kingdom  of  God 
was  the  training  of  certain  orgcms;  not  only  to  replace  his 
personal  labours  as  a  teacher  (which  were  limited  to  so  very 
brief  a  period),  but  also  to  propagate  a  true  image  of  his  person, 
his  manifestation,  his  spirit,  and  his  truth.  Here  arises  the 
question,  whether  Christ  intentionally  selected  twelve  men  for 
this  purpose,  and  took  the  individuals  thus  chosen  into  closer 
communion  with  himself,  or  whether  this  intimate  relationship 
arose  out  of  a  gradual  separation  of  the  more  susceptible  dis- 
ciples from  the  mass,  who  formed  by  degrees  a  narrower  and 
more  permanent  circle  about  his  person ;  whether,  in  a  word, 
the  choice  of  the  twelve  was  made  once  for  all,  by  a  definite 
purpose,  or  arose  simply  from  the  nature  of  the  case."  Some 
adopt  the  latter  notion,  with  a  view  to  answer  objections 
against  the  wisdom  of  Christ's  selection;  such,  for  instance,  as 
that  he  chose  several  insignificant  men,  who  accomplished 
nothing  of  importance,  and  omitted  others  who  were  afterward 
signally  eminent  and  useful;  that  he  must  either  have  been 
deceived  in  admitting  Judas  into  the  number,^  or  else  (what  is 
entirely  out  of  keeping  with  his  character)  must  have  made 
him  an  Apostle  with  a  full  consciousness  of  his  inevitable 
destiny,  in  order  to  lead  him  on  to  his  destruction.  It  is 
urged,  moreover,  against  the  probability  of  Christ  himself 
having  conferred  the  name  of  Apostles  upon  these  men  espe- 
cially, that  others  (e.  g.  Paul),  who  laboured  in  proclaiming  the 
Gospel  at  a  later  period,  received  that  designation. 

•  See  the  arguments  for  this  view  in  Schleiermaclier  o»  Luke,  p.  88. 
'  Celsua  thought  to  disparage  Christ  by  telling  that  he  was  betrayed  by 
one  of  his  disciples.     (Orig.  o.  Cels.  ii.  §  12.) 
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This  question  would  be  at  once  decided,  if  we  could  consider 
tlie  Se/rmon  on  the  Mmimt,  as  an  ordination  discourse  for  tte 
Apostles;  but  this  view,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show,  is 
untenable.  But  there  are  passages"  which  speak  expresdy  of 
the  choosing  of  the  twelve;  and,  even  without  attaching  tindue 
weight  to  these,  there  are  other  and  sufficient  grounds  for 
believing  that  such  a  choice  was  actually  made.  Christ  him- 
self teUs  the  Apostles  (John  xv.  16)  that  they  had  not  chosen 
him,  but  that  he  had  chosen  them,  as  his  own  peculiar  organs; 
which  would  not  have  been,  true  if  they  had  first  separated,  of 
their  own  accord,  from  the  rest  of  the  multitude,  and  chosen 
biTn  for  their  Master  and  guide,  in  a  narrower  sense  than 
others. 

Nor  is  the  number  toefoe  destitute  of  significance.  Without 
seeking  any  sacred,  mystical  meaning  in  the  nimoiber,  we  can 
well  see  in  it  a  reference  to  the  number  of  the  tribes  of  IsraeL 
The  particular,  Jewish  Theocracy  was  a  type  of  the  universal 
and  eternal  kingdom  of  God  ;  and  Christ  first  designated  him- 
self as  head  of  that  kingdom  in  the  Jewish  national  form. 
The  twelve  were  to  lead  the  kingdom  as  his  organs. "^  Their 
superiority  to  all  -others,  who  should  also  act  as  organs  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  testifying  within  them  of  the  Redeemer  (the 
common  calling  of  till  bdievers),  consisted  in  this,  that  they 
received  a  direct  and  personal  impression  of  the  words  and 
works  of  Christ,  and  could  thus  testify  of  what  they  had  seen 
cmd  heard.  This  personal  testimony  of  eye-witnesses  is  ex- 
pressly distinguished  by  Christ  (John.  xv.  27)  from  the  objec- 
tive testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  which,  indeed,  animated 
them,  but  could  also  bear  witness  through  other  organs. 
Hence,  when  one  of  the  twelve  was  lost,  the  Apostles  deemed 
it  necessary  to  replace  him,  and  thus  fill  -op  the  number  origi- 
nally instituted  by  Christ.'^ 

The  more  general  application  of  the  name  AposUe  in  the 
Apostolic  age  is  no  proof  that  Christ  did  not  originally  use  it 
in  the  narrower  sense.  The  Apostolic  mind  was  under  no 
such  painful  subserviency  to  the  letter  as  to  avoid  the  use  of 
a  name  in  a  sense  suggested  by  the  name  itself,  simply  because 
Christ  had  used  it  in  a  more  contracted  sigidfioation.  The 
term  aTrdtrroXoi  ( T'^^  )  denoted  persons  sent  out  by  Christ 
to  proclaim  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  and  it  was  quite  natural, 

=  Luke  vi.  13  ;  Mark  iii.  18,  14. 

•1  Matt.  xix.  28  ;  Luke  xxii.  80.  Ye  also  sJiatt  tit  iipbn  twebie  thrones, 
judging  the  tweke  tribes  of  Israel.  «  Acts  i.  21. 
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as  all  -who  preached  the  Gospel  were  considered  as  sent  out 
by  him,  that  all  •who  laboured  in  proclaiming  it  in  a  -wide 
sphere  should  receive  the  same  designation.'  Although  Paul 
used  the  term  in  its  ■wider  meaning,  he  yet  considered  the 
najTQ-wer  sense  to  be  the  original  one,s  and  justified  his  appU- 
cation  of  the  latter  to  himself  only  on  the  ground  of  the  di- 
rect and  immediate  call  ■which  he  had  received  from  Christ.'* 

§  77. — Choice  of  the  AposUes. — Of  Judas  Iscariot. 
There  are  a  fe^w  examples  on  record  of  Christ's  drawng  and 
attaching  to  himself  disciples  ■who  exhibited  to  his  pierciog  eye 
the  qualities  necessary  for  his  service.  Probably  this  procedxae 
■was  the  same  in  the  cases  not  recorded.  The  ■wisdom  of  Christ, 
moreover,  leads  us  to  conclude  that  the  cultivation  of  these 
agents,  on  ■whose  fitness  so  much  depended,  ■was  an  object  of 
his  special  care  and  attention.  Although  ■we  have  not  suffi- 
cient information  to  decide,  in  the  case  of  each  Apostle,  'why 
he  especially  ■was  admitted  into  the  number  of  the  twelve, 
yet  such  examples  as  Peter  and  John,  men  of  most  striking 
character,  ■who  sho^w  us  ho^w  the  most  marked  features  of 
human  nature  receive  and  tinge  Christianity,  illustrate  the 
profound  ■wisdom  of  Christ,  and  the  penetrating  glance  ■with 
•which  he  could  detect  the  concealed  plant  in  the  iasignificant 
germ.  Yet  ■we  are  not  bound,  in  order  to  viadicate  Christ's 
wisdom,  to  conclude  that  aU  the  Apostles  were  alike  men  of 
mark,  aKke  capable  of  great  achievements.  It  was  enough 
for  the  fulfilment  of  their  caUiag  that  they  loved  him  truly, 
that  they  followed  him  ■with  chUd-Hfce  confidence,  and  gave 
themselves  wholly  up  to  the  guidance  of  his  Spirit ;  for  thus 
they  would  be  enabled  to  testify  of  him,  and  to  exhibit  his 
image  in  truth  and  purity.  It  was  enough  that  among  the 
number  there  were  a  few  men  of  pre-eminently  powerful  cha- 
racter, on  whom  the  rest  might  lean  for  support.  It  sufficed, 
nay,  it  was  even  advantageous,  for  the  development  of  the 
Church,  that  the  Apostles,  as  a  whole,  left  their  accounts  of 
the  history  of  Christ  vnthovi  the  peculiar  stamp  of  individual 
character,  since  there  was  only  one  John  among  them  capable 
of  giving  a  vi^vid  image  of  the  life  of  the  Saviour  in  har- 
monious unity.  And  it  is,  therefore,  not  at  all  wonderful 
that  men  appeared  in  the  later  period  of  the  Apostolic  Church 

'  The  questions  whether  Christ  choBe  twelve  men  as  his  special  organs, 
and  whether  he  himself  gave  them  the  name  Apostles,  are  entirely  distinct. 
There  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  the  latter. 

i  1  Cor.  XV.  7.  '  1  Cor.  ix.  1 ;  zv.  9. 
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•who  accomplislied  greater   things   than    even  some   of  the 
Apostles. 

As  for  Judas  Iscariot,  it  by  no  means  follows  from  the  pas- 
sages which  say  that  Christ  knew  Mm  from  the  beginning,  that 
he  knew  him  as  an  enemy  and  a  traitor ;  nor  does  the  awftd 
contrast  between  his  Apostolic  calling  and  his  final  fate  show 
that  Christ  was  wholly  deceived  in  him.  Judas  may  have 
at  first  embraced  the  proclamation  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
with  ardent  feelings,  although  with  expectations  of  a  selfish 
and  worldly  stamp ;  which,  indeed,  was  the  case  with  others 
of  the  Apostles.  He  may  have  loved  Christ  sincerely  so  long 
as  he  hoped  to  find  in  him  the  fulfilment  of  his  carnal  desires. 
Christ  may  have  seen  in  him  capacities  which,  animated  by 
pure  intentions,  might  have  made  him  a  particularly  useful 
instrument  in  spreading  the  kingdom  of  God.  At  the  same 
time,  he  doubtless  perceived  in  him,  as  in  the  rest  of  the 
Apostles,  the  impure  influence  of  the  worldly  and  selfish  ele- 
ment, yet  he  may  have  hoped  (to  do  for  him  what  he  cer- 
tainly did  for  the  others,  viz.)  to  remove  it  by  the  enlight- 
ening and  purifying  efiects  of  his  personal  intercourse ;  a 
residt,  however,  which  we  freely  admit  depended  upon  the 
Jree  sdf-determinaiion  of  Judas,  and  could,  therefore,  be  imerr- 
ingly  known  to  none  but  the  Omniscient.  And  even  when 
Judas,  deceived  in  his  carnal  and  selfish  hopes,  felt  his  affec- 
tion for  Christ  passing  into  hatred,  the  love  of  the  Saviour, 
hoping  all  things,  though  he  saw  the  rising  root  of  evil,  may 
have  induced  him  to  strive  the  more  earnestly  to  attract  the 
wanderer  to  himself,  in  order  to  save  him  from  impending  ruin.' 

§  78. — The  Aposthi  Uned/ucated  Men. 
It  may  appear  strange  that  Christ  should  have  selected, 
as  his  chosen  organs,  men  so  untaught  and  unsusceptible  in 
Divine  things,  and  should  have  laboured,  in  opposition  to  their 
worldly  tendencies,  to  fit  them  for  their  office ;  especially  when 
men  of  learned  cultivation  in  Jewish  theology  were  at  hand, 
more  than  one  of  whom  had  attached  themselves  sincerely 
to  liim.  But  we  are  justified  in  presupposing  that  he  acted 
thus  according  to  a  special  decision  of  his  own  wisdom,  as 
he  himself  testifies  (Matt.  xi.  25) :  "J  thank  tlhee,  0  Fallwr, 
becoMse  ilum  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent, 
and  Imst  repealed  them  unto  hahes."  Precisely  because  these 
men,  destitute  of  all  higher  learning,  attached  themselves  to 

'  See,  hereafter,  more  on  the  character  and  fate  of  Judas. 
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him  like  children,  and  obeyed  even  his  slightest  hints,  ■were 
they  best  fitted  to  receive  his  Spirit  with  child-like  devotion 
and  confidence,  and  to  propagate  the  revelations  -which  he 
made  to  them.  Everything  in  them  was  to  be  the  growth 
of  the  new  creation  through  Christ's  Spirit ;  and  men  who 
had  received  a  complete  cultvire  elsewhere  would  have  been 
ill  adapted  for  this.  They  were  trammelled,  it  is  true,  by  their 
carnal  conceptions  of  Divine  things;  but  this  was  counter- 
balanced by  their  anxiety  to  learn,  and  their  child-like  sub- 
mission to  Christ  as  Master  and  guide  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  insurmountable  obstacles  would  have  been  presented  in 
the  want  of  such  submission — ^in  the  stubborn  adherence  to 
preconceived  views  of  men  who  had  been  trained  and  culti- 
vated before.  Moreover,  this  reverential  submission  to  Christ 
on  the  part  of  the  disciples,  in  their  daily  intercourse  with 
him,  tended  surely  and  constantly  to  refine  and  spiritualize 
their  mode  of  thinking.  His  image,  received  into  their  inner 
life,  exerted  a  steady  and  overruling  influence.  In  the  mode 
in  which  the  new  revelations  were  embraced  and  developed, 
we  recognize  the  general  Iww,  according  to  which  truths  be- 
yond the  scope  of  human  reason  are  imparted  to  it  from 
higher  sources,  to  be  afterward  appropriated  and  elaborated  as 
its  own.  They  were  first  received  and  unfolded  by  men  who 
had  no  previous  education  to  enable  them  to  work  out  inde- 
pendently that  which  was  given  them ;  and  only  at  a  later 
period  was  a  Paul  added  to  the  Apostles — a  man  capable, 
fi:om  his  systematic  mental  cultivation,  of  elaborating  and 
unfolding,  by  his  own  power  of  thought,  yet  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  same  Spirit  of  Christ,  the  material  of  Divine  revela- 
tion that  was  bestowed  upon  him.  The  fact,  too,  that  a  people 
like  the  Jews,  and  not  the  Greeks,  were  first  the  chosen  organ 
for  the  propagation  of  revealed  religion,  is  an  illustration  of  the 
same  law.  Here  we  find  the  source  of  the  ever-renewed 
struggle  between  Revelation,  which  demands  an  humble  recep- 
tion of  its  gifts,  and  Reason,  which  will  recognize  nothing  that 
is  not  wrought  out,  or,  at  least,  remodelled,  in  its  own  labo- 
ratory. 

Still  Christ  could  not  have  deemed  the  period  of  two  or 
three  years  sufficient  to  prepare  these  untrained  disciples, 
according  to  his  mind,  for  teachers  of  men.  Nor  could  he  have 
foretold,  with  such  confidence,  the  success  of  such  men  in  pro- 
pagating his  truth  for  the  salvation  and  training  of  men,  for 
the  victorious  founding  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  all  ages, 
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had  lie  not  been  conscious  of  powers  higher  than  had  been 
gianted  to  any  other  teacher  among  men,  which  justified  him 
in  making  such  predictions. 

§  79. — 3Wo  Stages  in,  the  Jl>ependeime  of  the  Apostles  wptm  Clvrist. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  Apostles  stood  to  Christ  in  a 
relation  of  complete  dependence  and  submission,  but  we  must 
distinguish  in  this  two  different  forms  and  periods.  In  the 
first,  their  dependence  was  more  outward  and  unconscious  ;  in 
the  last,  it  was  more  inward,  and  thoroughly  understood  by 
themselves.  From  the  beginning,  they  gave  themselves  up, 
with  reverent  confidence,  to  the  will  of  Christ  as  their  supreme 
law,  inspired  by  the  conviction,  that  what  he  commanded  was 
right ;  yet,  without  a  clear  apprehension  either  of  his  will  or 
word,  and  without  the  abihty  to  harmonize  their  will  with  his 
by  free  consciousness  and  self-determination.  But,  during  this 
stage  of  outward  dependence,  they  were  to  be  trained  to 
apprehend  his  will  (or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  will  of  God 
revealed  and  fulfilled  by  him)  ;  to  iacorporate  it  with  their  own 
spiritual  tendencies  ;  in  a  word,  to  make  it  their  own.  Christ 
himself  pointed  out  this  two-fold  relation,  when  he  said  to  them, 
in  view  of  his  approaching  death,  in  reference  to  their  dawning 
consciousness  of  the  necessity  of  his  suffering  in  order  to  erta- 
blish  the  Divine  kingdom  :  "  Henceforth  I  cdU, you  irmt  servants: 
for  the  servant  hrumeth  not  what  his  Lord  doeth:  hit  I  home 
called  you  friends  ;  for  aU  things  that  I  heme  hewd  of  my  Father 
I  home  made  Tcmnon  wnto  you^  Ye  have  not  chasem  me,  Imflha/oe 
chosen  you,  and  ordamed  you,,  that  ye  shovM  go  a/nd  bring  forth 
fruit,  cmdthM  yowr  fruit  shovMremam;  thai  whatsoe/oer  ye  shall 
ask  of  the  Father  in  my  name,  lie  may  give  it  you."i  The  servant 
follows  the  win  of  Ms  master  not  as  his  own,  but  another^s, 
without  understanding  its  aim  ;  hut  friendship  is  a  harmony  of. 
souls  and  sympathy  of  intentions.  The  xdtimate  aim  of  all 
Christ's  training  of  the  Apostles  was  to  raise  them  from  the 
first  stand-point  to  the  second. 

§  80. — Christ's  peauMar  MetJiod  of  training  the  AposHes. 

The  words  of  Christ  recorded  in  Luke  v.  33,  Matt.  ix.  14,'' 
throw  a  distinct  light  upon  his  peculiar  method  of  training  the 
Apostles.      When  reproached  because  he  imposed  no  strict 

i  John  XV.  16,  16.  So  v.  14,  "  Te  arc  mi/ friends,  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I 
commamd  yon."  Their  efforts  to  perform  hia  ■will  perfectly  proved  that 
they  had  made  it  their  own. 

'  More  on  these  passages  hereafter,  in  their  proper  connection  in  the 
narrative. 
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^iritual  disciplme,  no  fasting  or  outward  exercises  upon  Ms 
disciples,  but  suffered  them  to  wiingle  in  society  freely,  Hke 
other  men,  he  justified  his  course  by  stating  (in  effect),  that 
"festing,  then  imposed  upon  them,  -would  have  been  an  unna- 
tural and  foreign  disturbance  of  the  festal  joy  of  their  inter- 
course with  him,  the  object  of  aU  their  longings.  But  when 
the  sorrow  of  separation  should  follow  the  hours  of  joy,  fasting 
wotdd  be  in  harmony  both  with  their  iaward  feelings  and  their 
outward  life.  As  no  good  could  come  of  patching  old  garments 
with  new  cloth,  or  putting  new  wine  into  old  skins,  so  it  was 
not  his  pxirpose  to  impose  the  exercises  of  spiritual  life,  festing, 
and  the  like,  by  an  outward  law,  upon  his  yet  untrained  disci- 
ples, but  rather,  by  a  gradtial  change  of  their  whole  inward 
nature,  to  make  them  vessels  fit  far  the  indwelling  of  the 
higher  life.  When  they  had  become  such,  all  the  essential 
manifestations  of  that  indwelling  life  would  spontaneously 
reveal  themselves ;  no  outward  command  would  then  be 
needed." 

Here  we  see  the  principle  on  which  Christ  acted  ia  the 
k/aM&Hnwl,  as  well  as  in  the  moral  and  religious  training  of  the 
Apostles.  As  he  would  not  lay  erfemal  restraints,  by  the 
letter  of  outward  laws,  upon  natures  as  yet  undisciplined,  so  it 
was  not  his  purpose  to  impart  the  dead-letter  of  a  ready-made 
and  fragmentary  knowledge  to  minds  whose  worldly  modes  of 
thought  disabled  them  from  apprehending  it.  He  aimed  rather 
to  implant  the  germ,  to  give  the  initial  impulse  of  a  total 
intellectual  renovation,  by  which  men  might  be  enabled  to 
grasp,  with  a  new  spirit,  the  new  truths  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  In  every  relation  he  determined  not  to  "  patch  the  old 
garment,  or  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles."  And  this  prindsple, 
thus  ftilly  illustrated  by  Christ's  traitung  of  his  Apostles,  is,  in 
feet,  the  wnia&rsal  law  of  growth  in  the  genuine  Christian 
life. 

CHAPTEE  lY. 

THE  CHUECH  Am)  BAPTISM. 
§  81. — Faimdmg  of  &e  Olimrch.—-I'ts  Objeets. 
Closely  connected  with  the  questione  just  cUseussed  is  that 
of  iikefomidmg  of  the  Ghwrch  ;  for  the  Apostles  were  the  orgaais 
through  whom  the  religious  community  which  originated  m 
Christ  was  to  be  handed  down  to  after  ages,  the  connecting 
links  that  were  to  unite  it  with  its  founder.  A  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  idea  of  the  Church,  in  eomparison  with  what  we 
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have  said  of  the  plan  of  Christ,  will  make  it  obvious  that  he 
mtended  to  establish  the  Church,  and  Iwmsdf  laid  its  foundar 
tion. 

By  the  Church  we  imderstand  a  union  of  men  arising  from 
the  fellowship  (conununion)  of  religious  life  ;  a  union  essentially 
independent  of,  and  diflFerent  from,  all  other  forms  of  human 
association.  It  was  a  fundamental  element  of  the  formation  of 
this  union,  that  religion  was  no  longer  to  be  inseparably  bound 
up,  either  as  principal  or  subordinate,  with  the  political  and 
national  relations,  of  men,  but  that  it  should  develop  itself,  by 
its  own  inherent  energy,  as  a  piinciple  of  culture  and  union; 
superior,  ia  its  very  essence,  to  all  human  powers.  This  in- 
volved both  the  power  and  the  duty  to  create  an  independent 
community,  and  that  community  is  the  Church. 

And  Christianity  is  proved  to  be  the  aim  and  object  of  ail 
human  progress,  not  oidy  by  the  craving  for  redemption,  which 
no  man  can  deny,  in  human  nature,  but  also  by  the  very  idea 
of  such  a  community  as  the  Church,  which  overthrows  all 
natural  barriers,  and  binds  maniind  together  by  a  union 
founded  on  the  common  alliance  of  their  nature  to  God.  The 
spirit  of  humanity,  feeling  itself  confined  by  the  limits  which 
the  opposing  interests  of  nations  impose  upon  it,  demands  a 
communion  that  shall  overleap  these  barriers,  and  lay-  its 
foundations  only  in  the  consciousness,  common  to  all  men,  of 
their  relation  to  the  Highest — a,  relation  transcending  the 
world  and  nature.  Apart  from  Christianity,  indeed,  we  could 
not  conceive  the  idea  of  such  a  communion;  but  now  that 
Christianity  has  freed  Reason  from  the  old-world  bonds  that 
hindered  its  development,  and  unfolded  for  it  a  higher  self- 
consciousness,  there  can  be  no  science  of  human  nature  that 
does  not  reckon  this  communion  as  the  aim  of  hvunan  progress, 
that  does  not  assign  to  the  Church  its  proper  place  in  the 
imiversal  moral  organism  of  humanity.  Schleiekmacher  has 
done  this  in  his  "  Philosophical  Ethics,"  and  has  thus  found,  ui 
the  Church,  the  point  of  departure  for  Christian  morals.  And 
so  every  system  of  ethics  must  do  which  is  not  willing  to  fall 
in  the  rear  of  human  progress,  and  to  be  guilty  of  cruelly 
mutilating  the  nature  of  man.  Nay,  the  minds  of  the  sages 
who  sought  to  break  through  the  limits  of  the  ancient  world 
yearned  for  this  idea  long  before  its  realization  in  Christianity. 
Zbno,'  the  founder  of  the  Stoa,  proclaimed  it  as  the  highest  of 
human  aims,  that  "men  should  not  be  separated  by  cities, 
'  In  his  work,  srepj  iToKiTiias. 
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states,  and  laws,  but  that  all  should  be  considered  feUow- 
dtizena,  and  partakers  of  one  bfe,  and  that  the  whole  world, 
like  a  united  flock,  should  be  governed  by  one  common  law."'" 
Plutarch,  who  quotes  these  words,  was  probably  right  in  saying 
that  "  Zeno  had  some  phantom  of  a  dream  before  him  when  he 
wrote  ;""  for  how  could  an  idea,  so  far  transcending  the  spirit 
of  antiquity,  be  realized  in  its  sphere  1  Such  a  communion 
could  only  be  brought  about,  at  that  time,  by  the  destruction 
of  the  separate  organization  of  nations,  to  the  detriment  of 
their  natural  and  individual  progress  ;  and  the  very  event  in 
which  Plutarch  thought  he  saw  its  fulfilment,  viz.,  the  com- 
mingling of  the  nations  by  Alexander's"  conquests,  carried  the 
germ  of  self-destruction  within  it.  A  total  revolution  of  the 
ancient  world  necessarily  had  to  precede  the  realising  of  this 
idea.  Mankind  had  to  be  freed  from  the  power  of  sin,  and  the 
disjunctive  and  repulsive  agency  of  sin,  before  there  could  be 
any  place  for  this  Divine  communion  of  Ufe,  which  overleaps, 
without  destroying,  the  natural  divisions  of  nations.  And  this 
is  the  realization  of  the  idea  of  the  Church. 

Now  as  this  revolution  could  only  be  brought  about  by  Him 
who  was  at  once  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man,  so  He,  when  he 
recognized  himself  as  the  Saviour  and  King  bestowed  upon 
mankind,  was  fully  conscious,  also,  of  his  power  to  reaUze  this 
idea.  It  is  clear,  from  what  we  have  said  of  the  Plan  of  Christ, 
that  the  results  which  were  to  flow  in  after-ages  from  the 
indwelling  power  of  the  "Word  proclaimed  and  sent  forth  by 
him  to  regenerate  and  unite  mankind,  lay  fully  revealed  before 
his  aU-surveying  glance.  He  knew  that  it  contained  the 
elements  of  a  spiritual  community  that  would  burst  asunder 
the  confining  forms  of  the  Jewish  Theocracy,  and  take  all  man- 
kind into  its  wide  embrace. 

§  82. — Name  of  tke  Chvirch. — Its  Form  traced  hack  to  Christ  himself. 

But  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  Christ  intended  to  fowrtd  a 
Church,  the  further  (but  less  important)  question  arises,  whether 
the  name,  kKKKniaia,  which  has  been  stamped  upon  it,  had  its 
origin  with  himseE     There  is  no  ground  for  doubting  even 

°  "Iva  firj  Kara  TToXfip,  fiT]&E  Kara  diifiovg  oUSifiEV,  iSioig  eKuffTOi 
SiiiipiafiBvoi  StKaioiQj  aWd  iravraQ  avQpwirovQ  riyu)fit6a  Sr/fiorag  Kai 
iroAtrac,  slg  H  ^iog  y  Kal  Koafiog  iliairtp  liy'iki[\g  uvvvofxov  vofii^  Koivt^ 
o-BvT-pt^o/iEj/jie.     Flut.  in  Alex.  i.  o.  vi. 

°  TovTO  Ttqvittv  fikv  eypaipev  itiu-Kip  ovap  ri  et5w\ov  euvo/xiag  tpiXoaofov 
Kal  iroXtT^iag  i.vaTVTTijitTdp(voQ, 

»  To  whom  he  applies  what  can  only  be  said  of  Christ :  Koivbg  riKuv 
if.60tv  dpfjLOffTijg  Kai  StaXXaKT^g  rStv  'iiXutv  vof^^iov. 
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this  (a?  some  have  done),  and  thereby  casting  suspicion  upon 
passages  like  Matt.  xvi.  18,  in  which  he  is  reported  to  have 
used  the  term.  The  name  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  ^iX, 
in  connexion  with  ''in?:.  ^)p'.,  °V'^,  which  expressed  the  old 
Theocratic  national  community;  and  so  was  transferred  to 
the  new  congregation  of  God,  which  was  to  emerge  from  the 
ancient  covering.  This  communion  in  itself,  indeed,  is 
nothing  but  the  form  in  which  Clirist  has  established  the 
kingdom  of  God  upon  earth,  and  in  which  he  intends  it  shall 
develop  itself  until  its  full  consummation. 

But  it  must  not,  therefore,  be  concluded  that  this  community 
was  ever  to  realize  itself  in  the  form  of  a  State.f  The  name, 
borrowed  from  an  earthly  kingdom,  is,  on  one  side,  entirely 
symboUcal,  and  was  immediately  taken  from  the  form  in  which 
the  idea  of  the  Divine  commiuiity  was  represented  by  the 
Jewish  nation.  But  the  essential  difference  between  the 
Jewish  and  the  Christian  stand-point  consists  in  this,  that  in 
the  latter  the  political  element  is  whoEy  discarded.  Excluding 
all  other  relations  that  belong  to  the  essence  of  a  state,  the 
only  reai  feature  expressed  by  the  symbolical  name  is  the 
monarchical  principle  ;  and  that,  too,  in  a  sense  that  cannot  be 
applied  to  any  temporal  state,  without  subverting  its  organism, 
and  making  it  a  horde  of  slaves  under  the  arbitrary  will  of  a 
despot.  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Christian  community 
is,  that  there  shall  be  no  other  subordination  than  that  of  its 
members  to  God  and  Christ,  and  that  this  shall  be  absolute  ; 
while,  in  regard  to  each  other,  they  are  to  be  upon  the  footing 
of  complete  equaUty.  Christ  himself  drew  a  striking  contrast 
between  his  own  community  and  all  political  organizations  in 
this  respect.  1 

But  even,  though  it  be  admitted  that  Christ  intended  to 
found  a  visible  Church,  and  gave  the  first  impidse  to  a  move- 
ment that  was  afterward  to  propagate  itself,  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  he  himself  directly  established  such  a  separate 
community,  and  made  the  arrangements  and  preparations  that 
naturally  belonged  to  it. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  outward  fabric  of  the  visible  Church 
could  not  be  erected  until  that  which  constituted  its  true 
essence,  viz.,  the  life  of  the  invisible  Church,  which  as  yet  lay 
only  in  the  germ,  should  be  more  fully  unfolded — imtil  the 

P  See  this  inferenoa  drawn  by  JRothc,  in  Ma  work  "  XJeber  die  Anfinge 
der  Cliristliohen  Kii'che  und  ihrer  Verfasau  g,"  p.  89. 
'1  Luke  xxii.  25,  26. 
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higher  life  had  obtained  in  the  disciples  a  more  substantial  and 
self-dependent  forni,  a  state  of  things  presupposed  in  a  commu- 
nity whose  manifold  members  were  reciprocally  to  affect  each 
other.  So,  too,  it  may  be  said,'  that  one  of  the  specific  differ- 
ences between  Christ  and  other  founders  of  religions  was,  that, 
as  he  did  not  impart  a  complete  and  sharply-detined  system  of 
doctrines  to  his  Apostles,  but  left  it  to  their  human  activity, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  to  form^^ch  a  system 
from  the  elements  which  he  bestowed,'  so,  also,  he  founded  no 
outwardly  complete  and  accurately  defined  religious  commu- 
nity, with  a  fijced  form  of  government,  usages,  and  rules  of 
worship ;  but,  after  implanting  the  Divine  germ  of  this  com- 
munity, left  it  also  to  human  agency,  guided  by  the  same  Holy 
Spirit,  to  develop  the  formi  which  it  should  assume  under  the 
varying  relations  of  human  society.  According  to  this  view, 
only  the  fructifying  dements  were  given  by  Christ,  and  all  the 
rest  was  left  to  human  development  proper,  animated  by  the 
Divine  principle  of  Ufe. 

According  to  this  view,  the  only  defined  community  which 
Christ  estabUshed  was  that  of  the  Apostles,  who,  as  bearers 
and  organs  of  his  Spirit^  formed  the  sole  prototype  of  the 
Church,  which  only  grew  up  at  a  later  period  from  the  seed 
which  Christ  had  sown.  He  did  not  wish  to  establish  an 
exclusive  school  or  sect,  but  to  draw  all  men  to  himself  In 
this  view,  further,  it  would  be  necessary  to  suppose  that  he 
had,  at  that  time,  fixed  no  rite  of  initiation  into  his  narrower 
fellowship  ;  that  such  passages  as  John  iii.  22;  Matt,  xxvui.  19, 
arose  only  from  the  attempts  of  a  later  period  to  ascribe  the 
origin  of  baptism  directly  to  Christ ;  and  that  baptism,  with 
confession  of  the  name  of  Christ,  was  introduced  by  the  Apos*- 
ties  subsequently*  to  the  formation  of  a  separate  Christian 
congregation,  as  a  .sign  of  membership  therein.  And  the  high 
estimate  "  which  was  put  upon  the  rite  may  be  ascribed,  not 

*■  As  is  aegerted  by  Weitae  (p.  387,  seq.  ;  406,  aeq.),  whose  views  and 
proo&  we  shall  examine  in  another  place. 

•  It  is  not  without  good  ground,  therefore,  that  we  do  not  devote  a 
separate  section  of  this  work  to  a  systematic  exposition  of  the  doclrmea  of 
Christ,  but  content  ourselves,  both  here  and  in  the  Apostolic  age,  with 
pointing  out,  in  his  words,  the  fundamental  principles  which  were  after- 
ward expanded  by  the  Apostles. 

'  Weisee  thinks  that  the  first  trace  of  the  institution  is  to  be  found  in 
Acts  ii.  38. 

°  The  ecclesiastical  import  of  baptism  would  remain  untouched,  even  if 
it  were  granted  that  the  symbol  was  first  instituted  by  the  Apostles  at  the 
time  of  the  bestowing  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  the  rite  symbolized ;  for, 

k2 
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to.  its  having  been  instituted  by  Christ,  but  to  the  extraor- 
dinary phenomena  of  inspiration  which  were  wont  to  attend  it. 
.  We  agree  fully  with  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  view 
just  recited.  Christ  only  prepared  the  way  for  the  foundation 
of  the  Church,  according  to  its  inner  essence  and  its  outward 
form  ;  as  he  gave  no  complete  doctrinal  system,  so  he  erected 
no  Church  fabric  that  was  to  stand  through  all  time ;  his  work 
was  rather  to  .implant  ia  humanity  the  new  spirit,  which  was 
to  adapt  to  itself  such  outward  forms  as  would  meet  the  wants 
of  human  progress  in  successive  ages.  But,  while  we  cordially 
go  thus  far,  we  do  not  find  ourselves  warranted,  either  by  his- 
tory or  by  the  idea  of  such  a  community,  in.  granting  so  wide 
a  latitude  as  the  theory  demands  to  a  principle  so  just  in  itsel£ 
The  gradual  and  natural  formation  of  the  circle  of  disciples 
about  Christ  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  he  did  not  found  a 
Church.  His  manifestation  to  men  of  different  degrees  of  sus- 
ceptibility caused,  indeed,  a  sifting  process,  which  soon  sepa- 
rated the  congregation  of  believers  from  the  mass  that  rejected 
Christ ;  but  the  natural  way  in  which  this  result  was  brought 
about  is  no  argument  against  the  estahlishmient  of  the  Church 
at  that  time,  more  than  against  its  existence  at  any  time ; 
for,  in  fact,  in  a  certain  sense,  this  is  always  the  case.  The 
relations  of  Ch/i-ist  to  the  world  typified,  in  every  respect,  what 
were  afterward  to  be  the  relations  of  Chri,sliom,Uy  to  the  world. 
We  find  the  name  of  disciples  applied  with  a  wider  significa^ 
tion  than  that  of  Apostles  ;  and  why  may  we  not  consider  the 
bands  of  these,  scattered  through  different  parts  of  Palestine, 
and  especially  those  who,  apart  from  the  Apostles,  formed  the 
constant  retinue  of  Christ,  as  constituting  the  first  nucleus  of 
the  Church  ? 

§  83. — Lata-  Institution  of  Sadism  as  am,  Initiatory  Rite. 
As  for  Baptism,  we  certainly  do  not  find,  either  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  or  in  the  historical  accounts,  any  ground  for 
assuming  that  Christ  himself,  during  his  stay  upon  earth,  insti- 
tuted it  as  a  symbol  of  consecration.  As  long  as  he  could,  m 
person,  admit  believers  into  communion  with  himself,  no  sub- 
stituted symbol  was  necessary  ;  and  besides,  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  constitutes  the  essence  of  Christian  baptism,  and  spe- 
cifically distinguishes  it  from  that  of  John,  had  not  as  yet  been 
manifested.     The  element  of  preparation  was  sufficiently  indi- 

eveti  in  that  case,  we  must  oonsider  them  as  Christ's  organs,  and  acting  out 
his  will. 
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cated  by  John's  baptism,  and  therefore  Christ  (in  the  prophetic 
words  which  have  been  preserved  to  us  in  Acts  i.  5)  contrasted 
that  preparatory  rite  with  the  spiritual  baptism  which  he  him- 
self was  soon  to  impart  to  his  disciples.  The  Apostles,  how- 
ever (quite  naturally,  in  view  of  the  ground  which  they  occu- 
pied), were  unwilling  that  John  alone  should  baptize,  and 
applied  the  rite,  as  the  Messianic  symbol  of  inauguration 
which  Christ  himself  had  recognized,  in  order  to  separate 
from  the  rest  such  as  admitted  the  Divine  calling  of  Jesus, 
and  attached  themselves  to  him.^  We  cannot  infer  from  this, 
however,  that  there  existed  at  the  time  a  definite  rule  for 
the  application  of  baptism.  Yet,  although  Christ  did  not 
command,  he  permitted  it,  as  fi.tted  to  form  a  point  of  tran- 
sition from  John's  to  Christian  baptism. 

But  when  he  was  about  to  withdraw  his  personal  presence 
from  his  disciples,  it  became  necessary  to  substitute  a  symbol 
in  its  place.  His  suflFerings  and  resurrection,  the  fundamental 
facts  from  which  the  new  creation,  through  the  Holy  Spirit, 
was  to  spring,  had  necessarily  to  take  place  before  the  insti- 
tution of  Christian  baptism  proper  ;  for  that  baptism  impUes 
an  appropriation  of  the  fruit  of  his  siifferings,  a  fellowship  in 
his  resurrection,  and  a  participation  of  that  life,  in  commu- 
nion with  Him,  which  is  above  the  world  and  death.  The 
full  import  of  baptism  could  not  be  realized  untU  the  process 
which  began  with  Christ's  death  and  resurrection  had  reached 
its  consummation ;  until  the  exaltation  had  followed  the  re- 
surrection, and  the  glorified  Redeemer  had  displayed  his  tri- 
umphant power  in  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
same  effects  which  flowed  to  mankind  in  general  from  these 
fects,  and  the  process  which  rested  upon  them,  were  to  be  re- 
peated in  every  individual  case  of  baptism. 

CHAPTER  V. 

THE  MIKACLES  OF  CHRIST. 
§  84. — Con/nexion,  of  Christ's  Miracles  with  Im  Mode  of  Teaching. 
We  have  before  remarked  that  what  most  distinguished  the 
Teaching  of  Christ  was,  that  it  was  his  sdf-revdation,  and  in 
this  view  it  embraces  both  his  Words  and  Works.  His  Mi- 
racles, then,  must  be  spoken  of,  in  connexion  with  his  mode 
of  Teaching.  Although  they  are  not  to  be  sundered  from 
their  connexion   with   his  whole   self-revelation,   yet,   as   an 

'  John  iv.  2. 
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especially  prominent  featui-e  of  it,  they  served  the  highest 
purpose,  in  a  certain  sense,  in  vividly  exhibiting  the  natvire 
of  Christ,  as  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man.  They  have  also 
an  additional  claim  to  be  mentioned  in  this  connexion,  as 
they  served  as  a  basis  and  support  of  his  labours  as  a  teacher, 
as  a  preparatory  means  of  leading  from  sensible  phenomena 
to  Divine  things,  and  of  rendering  souls,  as  yet  bound  to 
the  world  of  sense,  susceptible  of  his  higher  Spiritual  influences. 
In  regard  to  the  Miracles,  three  distinct  inquiries  present 
themselves  : — (I.)  What  was  their  real  objective  character  and 
relation  to  the  universe,  and  the  Divine  government  thereof? 
(II.)  In  what  view,  and  with  what  impressions,  did  the  con- 
temporaries of  Christ  receive  them  ?  (HI.)  What  decision 
did  Christ  himself  pronounce  as  to  their  nature,  their  value, 
and  the  ends  he  sought  to  accomplish  by  them  1 

(A.)  THE  OBJECTIVE  CHAEACTEE  OF  MIEACLES. 
§  85. — NegcUive  Element  of  the  Miracle. — Its  Insufficiency. 

We  must  distinguish  in  the  Miracle  a  negative  and  a  positive 
element.  The  former  consists  simply  in  this,  that  a  certain 
event,  either  in  the  world  of  nature  or  man,  is  inexplicable 
by  any  known  laws  or  powers.  Events,  however,  thus  simply 
inexplicable,"  and  even  acknowledged  to  be  so,  are  not  miracles, 
unless  they  bear  upon  reMgious  interests.  Many  will  admit 
certain  facts  to  be  inexplicable  by  any  known  laws,  and  at 
the  same  time  refiise  to  grant  them  a  miraculous  or  super- 
natural character.  Some  are  led,  by  an  unprejudiced  admis- 
sion of  the  facts,  to  acknowledge,  without  any  regard  what- 
ever to  reUgion,  that  they  transcend  the  limits  of  existing 
science,  and  content  themselves  with  that  acknowledgment ; 
leaving  it  to  the  progress  of  natural  philosophy  or  psychology 
to  discover  the  laws,  as  yet  unknown,  that  will  explain  the 
mysterious  phenomena.  Or,  if  the  narrative  of  facts  be  such 
as  to  preclude  even  the  possibility  of  such  subsequent  dis- 
coveiy  and  solution,  they  seek  an  explanation  in  ascribing 
chasms  and  deficiencies  to  the  account,  and  withhold,  for  the 
time  at  least,  their  judgment  upon  the  facts  themselves ; 
while  a  spur  is  given  to  inquiry  and  reseai-ch,  in  order,  if 
possible,  by  some  process  of  combination  or  conjecture,  to  fiU 
up  the  existing  gaps  of  the  narrative. 

Even  an  objective  (real)  deviation  from  ordinary  phenomena 

"  A  prodigium  or  rkpaq  but  no  artfuXov,  distinguishing  these  words 
accoi'ding  to  their  original  import. 
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may  be  admitted  by  tbose  who  refuse  to  admit  of  miracles,  in 
the  religious  sense  of  the  term.  That  is,  indeed,  a  narrow 
and  ignorant  scepticism  which  measures  everything  by  thfe 
stiff  standard  of  known  laws,  and  passes  sentence  at  oncfe 
upon  every  fact,  no  matter  how  well  attested,  which  transcends 
those  laws  ;  but  a  more  profound  and  scientific  philosophy 
knows  that  there  are  powers  yet  undiscovered,  which  will 
explain  many  apparent  anomalies.  With  such  minds  we  can 
more  readily  come  to  an  understanding  in  regard  to  the  his- 
torical truth  of  a  narrative  of  extraordinary  events.  No  un- 
prejudiced reader  of  history  can  deny  the  occurrence  of  inex- 
plicable phenomena  in  all  past  ages ;  and  even  those  of 
magnetism,  ill-defined  as  they  are  as  yet,  have  taught  us  not 
to  decide  so  promptly  against  everything  that  goes  beyond  our 
knowledge  of  the  powers  of  nature. 

Yet  we  must  not  suppose  that  all  this  gains  anything  directly 
to  the  cause  of  religion^  within  whose  sphere  alone  the  concep- 
tion of  the  miracle  is  a  reality.  It  leaves  us  still  in  the 
domain  of  nature  and  of  natural  agencies.  It  is  not  upon  this 
road,  therefore,  that  we  can  lead  men  to  recognize  the  super- 
natural and  the  Divine  ;  to  admit  the  powers  of  heaven  as 
manifesting  themselves  upon  earth.  Miracles  belong  to  a 
region  of  holiness  and  freedom,  to  which  neither  experience, 
nor  observation,  nor  scientific  discovery  can  lead.  There  is  ho 
bridge  between  this  domain  and  that  of  natural  phenomena- 
Only  by  means  of  our  inward  affinity  for  this  spiritual  kingdom, 
only  by  hearing  and  obeying,  in  the  stUlness  of  the  soul,  the 
voice  of  GfoD  within  us,  can  we  reach  those  lofby  regions.  If 
there  be  obstacles  in  our  way,  no  science  can  remove  them. 

In  &ct,  the  mode  of  thinking  to  which  we  have  referred, 
instead  of  necessarily  leading  to  Theism  (the  only  religidus 
stand-point;  for  religion  demands  something  supramimdane, 
and  must  enter  the  sphere  of  another  world),  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  FcmtJkdstia  view  of  the  world,  and  fiiay  be 
used  to  confirm  it.  It  is  not  the  results  of  experience  which 
fix  our  point  of  view;  but  the  latter,  independently  assumed 
on  other  grounds,  gives  character  to  all  our  judgments  of  the 
former.  Nay,  by  applying  natural  laws  to  religious  phenomena, 
one  may  view  new  religions  simply  as  proceeding  from  the 
laws  of  the  development  of  the  universe,  in  order  to  form  new 
epochs  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  thence  consider  the 
founders  of  such  religions  as  organs  of  the  soul  of  the  world, 
concentrating  in  them  the  hidden  powers  of  nature.    This  was 
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the  view  of  Pomponatius,  who  thought  that  in  tbis  way,  while 
denjdng  everythiiig  8wp&matwral,  he  could  admit  many  of  what 
others  call  miracles.  It  is  true,  there  are  some  of  the  miracles 
of  the  Bible  which,  on  the  face  of  them,  admit  of  no  such 
explanation ;  but  one  who  holds  such  views  will  find  no  great 
difficulty  in  doubting  every  account  of  miraculous  events  which 
cannot  be  made  to  harmonize  with  them;  as  Pomponatius  did, 
who  could  not  with  sincerity,  after  an  utter  denial  of  the 
supernatural,  abandon  his  ground  simply  because  some  of  the 
miracles  could  not  be  explained  by  it. 

§  86. — Positive  Element. — Tdeological  Aim  of  Miracles. 
Miracles,   then,  are  entirely  different  from  results  of  the 

.powers  of  nalnire  intensified.  The  question  of  their  character 
cannot  be  decided  on  the  ground  either  of  Deism  or  Pantheism 

(opposed  as  these  theories  are  to  each  other;  the  one  incor- 
rectly separating  the  idea  of  God  from  that  of  the  world,  the 
other  as  incorrectly  blending  the  two  together),  but  only  in 
regard  to  the  Final  causes  of  the  government  of  God,  considered 
as  an  Omniscient  and  Omnipotent  personal  Being.  We  might 
dispute  with  these  theories  in  reference  to  isolated  yacte,  on 
historical  and  exegetical  grounds;  but  the  question  of  mirades, 
as  such,  rises  into  a  very  different  sphere,  and  no  agreement 
on  separate  points  would  bring  us  nearer  to  an  adjustment. 

The  positive  element,  which  must  be  added  to  the  negative 
one,  already  spoken  of,  in  order  to  constitute  any  inexplicable 
phenomenon  a  miracle,  is,  that  the  Divine  power  in  the  phe- 
nomenon itself  shall  reveal  it  to  our  religious  consciousness  as 
a  distinctive  sign  of  a  new  Divine  communication,  transcending 
the  natural  progress  and  powers  of  humanity,  and  designed  to 
raise  it  to  a  position  higher  than  its  originally  created  powers 
coidd  have  reached.  That  higher  position  to  which  the  Divine 
revelations,  accompomied  by  ini/raeles  as  distinctive  signs,  were 
destined  to  elevate  mankind,  is  the  character  originally  stamped 
by  God  upon  human  nature,  which  was  lost  ly  sin.  Man 
violently  sundered  his  union  with  God,  his  true  element  of 
life,  in  which  the  Supernatural  and  the  Natural  were  in  per- 
fect harmony:  it  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  former 
should  reveal  itself  in  opposition  to  the  latter — that  Mii-acles 
should  be  opposed  to  Nature — ^in  order  that  Nature  might  be 
brought  back  to  her  oi-iginal  harmony  with  God.  But  miracles, 
considered  as  signs  of  the  Divinity  revealed  in  the  world  oif 
sense,  cannot,  as  such,  be  considered  apart  from  their  connexion 
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with,  the  whole  revelation  of  God.  Their  essential  nature  is 
to  be  discovered,  not  by  viewing  them  as  isolated  exhibitions 
of  Divine  power,  but  as  elements  of  his  revelation  as  a  whole, 
in  the  harmony  of  his  inseparable  attributes,  the  Holy  Love 
and  Wisdom  appearing  as  much  as  the  Omnipotence.  It  is 
this  which  stamps  Divinity  upon  such  phenomena,  and  attracts 
all  souls  that  are  aUied  to  God.  Thus  the  negative  element 
of  miracles  is  only  a  finger-post  to  the  positive ;  the  inex- 
plicable character  of  the  event  leads  us  to  the  new  revelation, 
which  it  accompanies,  of  that  same  Almighty  love  which  gave 
birth  to  the  laws  of  the  visible  world,  and  which,  in  ordinary 
times,  veils  its  operations  behind  them. 

§  &1.—Ilelation  of  Miracles  to  the  Course  of  Nature^ 
Omnipotence  is  alwcn/s  as  directly  operative  in  nature  as  it 
was  at  the  creation;  but  we  can  only  detect  its  workings  by 
means  of  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  material  world. 
Under  this  veil  of  natural  laws,  religious  faith  always  discovers 
the  Divine  causality,  and  the  religious  mind,  although  it  may, 
indeed,  contemplate  natural  phenomena  from  different  points 
of  view,  and  may  distinguish  between  free  and  necessa/ry  cau- 
salities in  nature,  wiU  always  trace  them  back  to  the  immediate 
agency  of  Almighty  love.  Just  so  in  miracles,  we  do  not  see 
the  Divine  agency  wnmsdiately,  but  in  a  veil,  as  it  were ;  the 
Divine  causality  does  not  appear  in  them  as  coefficient  with 
natiiral  causes,  and  therefore  cannot  be  an  object  of  external 
perception,  but  reveals  itself  only  to  Faith.  But  the  miracle, 
by  displaying  phenomena  out  of  the  ordinary  connexion  of 
cause  and  effect,  manifests  the  interference  of  a  higher  power, 
and  points  out  a  higher  connexion,  in  which  even  the  chain  of 
phenomena  in  the  visible  world  must  be  taken  up. 

Miracles,  then,  present  themselves  to  us  as  links  in  that 
great  chain  of  marofestations  whose  object  is  to  restore  man  to 
his  lost  communion  with  God,  and  to  impart  to  him  a  life,  not 
derived  from  any  created  causality,  but  immediately  from  God. 
As  here  new  and  higher  powers  enter  into  the  sphere  of 
humanity,  there  must  be  novel  effects  resulting  from  them, 
which  cannot  be  explained  apart  from  the  accompanying 
revelation,  but  point  out  to  the  religious  consciousness  their 
self-reveahng  cause.  Such  effects  are  the  miracles,  which,  from 
the  considerations  we  have  mentioned,  lay  claim,  even  as  inex- 
plicable phenomena  simply,  to  a  religious  interest.  And 
although,  from  their  very  nature,  they  transcend  the  ordinary 
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law  of  cause  and  effect,  they  do  not  contradict  it,  inasnnieh  aa 
nature  has  been  so  ordered  by  Divine  wisdom  as  to  admit 
higher  and  creative  agencies  into  her  sphere;  and  it  is  perfectly 
•natm-al  that  such  powers,  once  admitted,  shoxild  produce  effects 
beyond  the  scope  of  ordinary  causes."  In  the  Divine  plan  of 
■the  universe  (of  whose  fulfilment  the  connexion  of  causes  in 
the  visible  world  manifests  only  one  side),  miracles  stand  in 
relations  of  reeiprodal  harmony  to  events  oocvirring  in  accord- 
ance with  natxiral  laws.  Erom  the  chain  of  causes  involved  in 
that  great  plan,  indeed,  no  events,  natural  or  supernatural,  are 
excluded;  both  circles  of  phenomena  belong  to  the  realization 
of  the  Divine  idea. 

§  88. — ItelaHon  of  Ae  Jndimdual  Mwaclm  to  the  hdgkeet  Miracle,  the 
Mmb^estaMon  of  Clmnst. 

In  the  miracles  nature  is  shown  to  be  related,  like  history, 
to  the  one  highest  aim  of  God's  holy  love,  namely,  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  human  race  to  the  communion  of  the  Divine  life, 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  establishment  of  His  kingdom 
among  men.  Nature  was  destined  to  reveal  and  glorify  God  ; 
but  it  can  only  do  this  in  connexion  with  rational  beings, 
together  with  whom  it  forms  the  world  as  a  whole.  Now  the 
communion  of  rational  beings,  working  together  with  conscious 
freedom  to  reveal  and  glorify  God,  is  nothing  else  but  the 
kingdom  of  God  ;  and  as  the  xmity  which  is  to  eidubit  the 
>vorld  as  a  whole  can  only  be  complete  when  nature  has  been 
fully  appropriated  for  the  revelation  of  thaU  kingdom,  it  follows 
that  the  realization  of  the  latter  is  the  aim  of  the  whole 
creation— of  both  nature  and  history. 

The  manifestation  of  Christ,  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  the  bestower  upon  mankind  of  that  Divine  life  which 
constitutes  the  essence  of  the  kingdom,  was  the  highest  miracle, 
the  central  point  of  aU  miracles,  and  required  other  and  analo- 
gous phenomena  to  precede  and  follow  it.  But  as  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  original  harmony  between  the  natural  and 
the  Divine  (which  coincides  with  the  completion  of  the  Divine 
kingdom)  was  the  final  aim  of  redemption,  so,  when  the  Divine 
life,  the  essential  piinciple  of  the  miracle  itseU)  which  is  purely 
and  in  its  essence  supernatural,  was  incorporated  with  the 
natural  progress  of  humanity  by  the  manifestation  of  Christ,  it 

"  Tlie  Schoolmen  of  the  thirteenth  century  rightly  distinguished  tne 
potentia  dctiva  fi'om  the  potentia  paasma,  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  the 
supernatural  to  the  natural. 
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followed   that   thenceforward,  in  all  ages,  it   should  operate 
within  the  forms  and  laws  of  human  nature. 

§  89. — Relation  of  Miracles  to  History. 

The  relation  of  miracles  to  history  is  perhaps  sufficiently 
obvious  from  what  has  been  said.  Every  theory  of  history 
that  proceeds  from  the  stand-point  of  natural  reason,  admitting 
nothing  superior  to  itself,  must,  from  its  very  point  of  de- 
parture, reject  the  idea  of  miracles.  It  must  seek  to  include 
and  explain  all  events  by  one  and  the  same  pragmatical  con- 
nexion of  causes,  and  can  therefore  find  no  place  for  miracles. 
Even  if  it  be  desirous  to  examine  the  acts  of  Christ  without 
prejudice,  it  can  only,  from  its  peculiar  stand-point,  manifest 
such  freedom  by  representing  truthfrdly,  according  to  the 
accounts  that  remain,  how  Christ  himself  -wished  these  phe- 
nomena to  be  regarded,  and  what  impression  they  made  upon 
his  contemporaries. 

But  this  holds  good  of  only  a  very  limited  and  arbitrary 
idea  of  history,  one  which  barricades  itself  by  its  own  prejudices 
against  aU  higher  views.  The  conception  of  the  miracle,  as 
such,  is  in  no  way  repugnant  to  a  really  scientific  theory  of 
history;  and  as  it  is  the  task  of  the  latter  to  study  the  proper 
character  of  every  fact  and  phenomenon,  the  import  of  miracles, 
OS  miracles,  is  one  of  its  necessary  problems.  The  manifes- 
tation of  Christ,  indeed,  can  only  be  rightly  understood  when 
it  is  conceived  as  being  originally  Divine  and  supra-historical, 
and  as  having  become  historical;  and  Christianity  can  only  be 
explained  as  a  supernatural  principle,  destined  to  impart  to 
history  a  new  tendency  and  direction.  In  this  connexion  the 
individual  miracles,  preceding,  accompanying,  and  following 
the  manifestation  of  Christ,  appear  entirely  in  accordance  with 
nature.  As  for  history  itself,  when  it  does  not  refer  to  Chris- 
tianity and  the  kingdom  of  God  as  the  object  of  all  human 
progress,  it  appears  but  as  a  lawless  play  of  forces  moving 
hither  and  thither,  rising  and  falling,  without  aim  and  without 
unity.  Christianity  alone  shows  us  that  it  has  both.  But  in 
order  to  comprehend  Christianity,  and,  through  it.  History, 
reason  must  receive  the  higher  light  of  faith,  without  which 
the  eye  of  the  mind  must  remain  blind  to  the  operations  and 
revelation  of  the  Divinity  in  the  course  of  human  progress.^ 

'  My  view  of  the  miracles  agrees  with  what  Twesten  has  said  in  the 
Introduction  to  his  "  Dogmatik ;"  and  I  am  gratified  to  find  a  similar 
agreement,  also,  in  his  second  volume,  pt.  i.  p.  170,  seq. 
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(B.)  THE   MIRACLES   OF   CHEIST  AS   SUBJECTIVELY 

VIEWED  BY  HIS  CONTEMPOEAEIBS. 

§  90.— Miracles  deemed  an  essential  Sign  of  Messiahsliip. 

It  is  evident  from  many  passages  in  tlie  Gospel  narrative, 
that  miracles  were  essentially  necessary,  as  signs  of  the  Messi- 
unic  calling.  Had  Christ,  therefore,  wrought  no  miracles,  Ms 
contemporaries  could  not  have  believed  in  his  Messiahship ; 
nor  could  he  himself  have  been  thoroughly  and  permanently 
convinced  of  it,  had  he  not  both  been  conscious  of  power  to 
perform  them,  and  put  that  power  into  exercise,  John  the 
Baptist  was  satisfied,  from  his  own  inability  to  achieve  such 
works,  that  he  was  not  endowed  with  the  Messianic  fulness  of 
the  Spirit;  and  it  is  obvious,  from  his  receiving  Christ's 
miracles  as  a  proof  of  his  Messiahship,  that  he  expected  such 
signs  of  the  indwelling  fulness  of  Divine  power  in  the  true 


Nor  can  it  be  proved  (as  some  suppose)  that  it  was  common 
among  the  Jews  to  spread  rumoiirs  of  miracles  wrought  by 
men  whose  deeds  had  made  them  objects  of  popular  veneration, 
as  was  subsequently  the  case  in  the  Middle  Ages,  where  we 
find  miraculous  powers  ascribed  to  such  men  even  during  their 
lifetime.  There  is  a  great  difference  ia  the  relations  of  the  two 
periods.  The  Middle  Age  was  the  period  of  a  new  creation, 
developed  from  the  new  principle  of  life  which  Christianity 
(even  alloyed  as  it  was  with  Jewish  elements)  introduced 
among  the  uncultivated  nations.  It  was  a  period  of  youthful 
freshness,  enthusiasm,  and  poetry.  The  men  of  that  time, 
through  their  lively  faith  in  the  Divine  power  of  Christianity, 
as  ever  present  and  ever  active,  kept  their  connexion  with  the 
miracles  that  attended  its  first  appearance  unbroken,  and 
figured  and  imitated  them  by  their  youthful  and  inventive 
power  of  imagination.''  But  while  such  was  the  relation 
between  the  Middle  Age  and  the  period  of  Christ's  appearance, 
there  was  no  similar  relation  between  the  latter  and  the  Old 
Testament  age.  Christ  did  not  manifest  himself  at  a  period  of 
new  creation  through  influences  previously  wrought  into  the 
life  of  the  people  by  Judaism,  but  at  a  time  when  Judaism 
itself  was  decaying  and  dying;  the  revelations  and  mighty 
works  of  Divine  power  lay  buried  in  a  far-distant  antiquity ; 

»  The  miraculous  tales  of  the  excited  Middle  Age  may  be  explained  from 
the  co-working  of  various  influences,  but  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into 
the  subject. 
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and  there  'wtis  a  vast  chasm,  visible  to  all  eyes,  between  tlie 
lofty,  holy  age  of  Prophecy,  and  that  weak  and  lifeless  time. 
After  the  voice  of  prophecy  was  hushed,  God  wtjs  said  to  i-eveal 
himself  only  by  occasional  utterances;  sucli,  for  instance,  as  tlie 
HtUJi-Col,'^  a  miracvUous  sound  from  heaven;  or  by  words  of 
men,  interpreted  as  omens.  Scarcely  any  tales  of  wonder  were 
told  but  such  as  referred  to  the  Exorcists^  who  were  skilled  in 
the  deceptive  arts  of  jugglery,  and  were  said  to  do  many  mar- 
velloxis  things.  In  short,  it  is  sufficiently  pixived  that  miracles 
wei-e  deemed  no  ordinary  occurrences  among  the  Jews,"  by  the 
fiuit  that  they  wei-e  expected  to  be  distinctive  signs  of  the 
^Messiah,  and  that  tliey  were  not  ascribed  even  to  John  the 
Baptist,  notwithstanding  his  great  deeds  and  the  honour  in 
which  he  was  held  as  a  prophet. 

(C.)  CHRIST'S  OWN  ESTIMATE  OF  HIS  MIRACLES. 
§  91. — Apparent  Discrtpancies,  and  Mode  of  Semoving  theiii. 

There  are  apparent  contradictions  in  the  several  explanations 
given  bv  Christ  of  liis  miracles;  and  by  following  them  out 
separately  we  might  arrive  at  different  views  of  the  estimate 
which  he  himself  placed  upon  them.  But  in  order  to  bring 
perfect  harmony  out  of  these  apparent  contradictions,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  distinguish  the  different  points  of  view  in  which 
the  miracles  present  themselves.  It  has  been  already  said, 
tliat  miracles  can  be  correctly  understood,  not  when  viewed  as 
isolated  fiicts,  but  in  conne^on  ^vith  the  whole  circle  of  Divine 
revelation.  Those  of  Christ,  especially,  are  intelligible  only 
when  considered  as  results  of  his  self-revelation,  or,  as  St,  John 
expre^es  it,  as  the  nian^islatum  of  Ms  glory.  They  demand, 
therefore,  to  be  so  conceived  in  connexion  as  to  exhibit  vividly 
his  whole  image  in  each  of  these  separate  manifestations ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  same  considerations  point  out,  as  the 
highest  aim  of  miracles,  the  revelation  of  Christ's  glory  in  the 
uAole  of  his  pei'soual  manifestation. 

(1.)  C!farist's  Object  in  working  Mii«cles  two-fold. 

In  their  formal  import,  miracles  are  miftila,  signs,  designed 
to  jioint  fixim  objects  of  sense  to  GrOD;  powers  whidi,  by  pro- 
ducing results  inexplicable  by  ordinary  agencies,  ar«  intended 

*  Tlie  B»th-CoI  mfty  be  ezpluned  on  the  gronnd  that  a  heavenly  voice 
■was  supposed  to  be  heaid  in  a  period  of  devotion,  or  that  words  accidentally 
Rpokeu  bv  one  person  had  a  peculiar  subjective  meaning  for  another,  like 
the  toik  Itye  of  Augustine.  ^  Joseph.  Archseol.  viii,  2.  4. 

°  Josephus  says,  with  reference  to  miracles,  "  rA  TraoaKoya  nai  fuiitt 
r^  jXxicof  roi£  o/xoioi£  vivTovrai  grpayjuioiir." — ArchseoL  x.  %  1. 
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to  lead  minds  yet  under  the  bonds  of  sense,  and  unfitted  for  an 
immediate  spiritual  revelation,  to  yearn  after  and  acknowledge 
a  higher  power.  But  aa  they  were  designed  to  show  forth  the 
whoh  revealed  Glvrist,  and  as  the  Divine  attributes,  in  the 
totality  of  which  the  image  of  God  was  realized  in  him,  cannot 
be  isolated  from  each  other,  so  no  separate  manifestation  of 
pcmier  could  proceed  from  him,  not  at  the  same  time  exhibiting 
all  the  other  attributes  belonging  to  the  Divine  image.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  although  miracles,  in  relation  to  nature, 
are  especially  manifestations  of  Power,  they  could  not  be  per- 
formed except  in  cases  where  the  other  attributes,  the  Wisdom 
and  the  holy  Love,  were  brought  into  requisition.  For  the 
same  reason,  too,  we  cannot  conceive  Christ's  miracles  as 
epideictic,  i.  e.,  wrought  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  display 
his  power  over  the  laws  of  nature.  In  them,  as  in  all  his  other 
actions,  the  end  which  he  had  in  view  is  shown  by  the  given 
circumstances  in  each  case. 

Accordingly,  we  distinguish  a  two-fold  object  of  his  miracles, 
the  first  a  material  one,  i.  e.,  the  meeting  of  some  immediate 
emergency,  of  some  want  of  man's  earthly  life,  which  his  love 
urged  him  to  satisfy ;  the  other  and  higher  one,  to  point  him- 
self out  to  the  persons  whose  earthly  necessities  were  thus 
relieved,  as  the  One  alone  capable  of  satisfying  their  higher 
and  essential  spiritual  wants  ;  to  raise  them  from  this  single 
exhibition  of  his  glory  in  the  individual  miracle  to  a  vivid 
apprehension  of  the  glory  of  his  entire  nature.  Nor  was  this 
last  and  higher  aim  of  the  miracle  confined  to  the  persons 
immediately  concerned  ;  it  was  to  be  to  all  others  a  sign,  that 
they  might  beheve  in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God. 

(2.)  A  Susceptibility  to  receive  Impressions  from  the  Miracles 
presupposed. 

But  all  external  influences  designed  to  produce  an  impression 
such  as  we  have  stated  demand  a  susceptible  soil  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  are  to  receive  them.  The  revelation  of  Christ  by 
his  works,  no  more  than  by  his  words,  could  produce  a  Divine 
impression  without  an  inward  susceptibility  of  Divine  influ- 
ences. The  consciousness  of  God  must  exist  in  the  soul,  though 
dormant.  The  Divine  revelation  must  find  some  point  of 
contact  in  human  nature  before  religious  faith  can  spring  up  ; 
there  is  no  compulsory  influence  from  without  by  which  the 
unsusceptible  soul  can  be  driven  to  faith  by  an  irresistible 
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So,  when  a  carnal,  worldly  mind  is  the  prevailing  tendency, 
outward  phenomena,  however  extraordinary,  pass  by,  and  make 
no  impression.  The  mighty  power  of  the  vnll  cannot  be 
subdued  by  any  external  force.  The  worldly  spirit  makes 
everything  which  touches  it  worldly  too.  Encompassed  by 
Divine  powers,  it  remains  closed  against  them,  in  its  earthly 
inclinations,  thoughts,  and  feelings.  The  mind,  thus  perverted, 
cheats  itself  by  denying  all  miracles,  because  to  acknowledge 
them  would  oppose  its  fleshly  interests,  and  contradict  the 
system  of  delusion  to  which  it  is  a  slave.  It  calls  the  powers 
of  sophistry  to  aid  its  self-deception,  by  converting  everything 
which  could  tend  to  undeceive  it  into  a  means  of  deeper  delu- 
sion ;  like  those  Pharisees  who,  when  compelled  to  acknowledge 
works  beyond  explanation  by  ordinary  agencies,  referred  them 
to  the  powers  of  darkness  rather  than  of  light,  in  order  to 
escape  an  admission  which  they  were  determined  to  evade.  So 
he  who  totally  rejects  the  supernatural  has  already  decided 
upon  all  separate  cases,  and  a  miracle  wrought  before  liis  very 
eyes  would  not  be  recognized  as  such.  He  might  admit  the 
fact  as  extraordinary,  but  would  involimtarily  seek  some  other 
explanation.  A  mode  of  thinking  that  controls  the  mind 
cannot  be  shaken  by  any  power  acting  whoUy  from  without. 
Such  is  the  might  of  the  free  wUl,  wmch  proves  its  freedom 
even  by  its  self-created  bondage. 

Or  iJf  miracles  do  impress  the  fleshly  mind  for  a  moment  by 
the  flash  of  gratification  or  astonishment  which  they  afibrd,  the 
impression,  made  merely  upon  the  senses,  is  but  transitory  J 
for  it  lacks  the  point  of  contact  in  the  soul  which  alone  can 
make  it  permanent.  How  quickly  are  sensible  impressions, 
even  the  strongest,  forgotten,  when  other  and  contrary  ones 
follow  them  !  And  here  we  find  one  of  the  reasons  why 
Christ  refused  the  demand  for  miracles  merely  as  proofs  of  his 
wonder-working  power.  For  those,  he  said,  whose  perverted 
minds  could  not  be  roused  to  repentance  by  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  would  not  he  persuaded  thmmgh  one  rose  from,  the 
dead. 

How  grossly  ignorant,  then,  of  human  nature  must  the 
Deists  of  the  seventeenth  century  have  been,  who  plead  in 
opposition  to  the  reality  of  Christ's  miracles,  the  comparatively 
little  eflTect  which  they  produced  !* 

'  Like  that  strange  enthusiast,  Daniel  MiUler,  who  appeared  in  Nassau 
in  the  transition  period  between  mysticism  and  rationalism,  and  in  whom 
these  two  tendencies  joined  hands,     from  the  extreme  of  mystic  super- 
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"We  shall  find,  therefore,  Christ's  own  statements  in  regard 
to  his  miracles  to  harmonize  perfectly  with  each  other,  if  we 
properly  distinguish  the  various  classes  of  human  character  in 
their  religious  and  moral  relations  to  miracles,  and  the  different 
relations  and  tendencies  of  the  miracles  themselves. 
§  92. — Tlie  Sign  of  the  Prophet  JonaJi. 

Christ's  declaration,  in  answer  to  a  demand  for  a  miraculous 
attestation  of  his  Messiahship,  that  "no  sign  shaU  be  given  to 
this  generation  hut  the  sign  of  the  Prophet  Jarwk^  has  been 
thought  by  some  to  indicate  either  that  he  wrought  no 
miracles  at  all,  or  that  he  did  not  mean  to  employ  them  as 
proofs  of  his  Divine  calling.  The  passage  preceding  that  decla- 
ration of  itself  is  enough  to  refute  this ;  for  he  had  just  ap- 
pealed to  the  healing  of  a  demoniac  as  proof  of  the  Divine 
character  of  his  power,^  and  to  the  fact  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  was  victoriously  introduced  among  men  by  him^  as 
a  testimony  that  his  ministry  was  Divine.  But  we  can 
refute  it  by  simply  showing  the  only  sense  which  the  words 
could  have  conveyed,  in  the  connexion  in  which  they  were 
used. 

The  works  of  Jesus  had  made  a  great  impression,  very  much 
to  the  discomfort  of  those  whose  mode  of  thinking  and  party 
interests  made  it  necessaiy  for  them  to  oppose  him.  They 
naturally  sought  to  counteract  this  impression  ;  to  dispute  the 
evidence  of  the  facts  which  confirmed  his  ministry  as  Divine. 
While  the  most  base  and  hoatUe,  compelled  to  admit  the 
superhuman  powers  of  Christ,  attributed  them  to  the  kingdom 
of  darkness,  there  were  others  who  did  not  dare  to  utter  such 
an  accusation,  but  asked  a  sign  of  a  different  character,  an 
objective  testimony  from  God  himself  in  favour  of  Christ  and 
his  ministry,  which  coidd  not  deceive ;  a  visible  celestial  phe- 
nomenon, for  instance,  or  a  voice  from  heaven,  clearly  and 
unequivocally  authenticating  him  as  a  messenger  from  God. 

naturalism  he  passed  over  to  the  sceptical  conclusions  of  our  modem  critics. 
In  his  treatise  against  Leissmg  he  says,  "  It  is  impossible  that  there  should 
have  been  a  Christ  1,700  years  ago,  who  literally  wrought  such  wonders  as 
these.  Had  any  man,  by  his  mere  word,  caused  the  blind  to  see  and  the 
lame  to  walk,  given  health  to  the  leper  and  strength  to  the  palsied,  fed 
thousands  with  a  few  loaves,  and  even  raised  the  dead,  all  men  must  have 
esteemed  him  Divine,  all  men  must  have  followed  him.  Only  imagine 
what  you  yourself  would  have  thought  of  such  a  man  ;  and  human  nature 
is  the  same  in  aU  ages..  And,  with  so  many  followers,  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  could  not  have  killed  him." — Ilgen'a  Zeitschrift,  1834,  p.  257. 
'  Luke  xi.  20.  '  Luke  xi.  22. 
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In  answer,  then,  to  those  who  asked  a  Divine  sign  apart  from 
his  whole  manifestation,  a  sign  for  that  which  was  of  itself  the 
greatest  of  all  signs,  Christ  appeals  to  that  loftiest  of  signs,  his 
own  appearance  as  the  God-Man,  which  included  within  itself 
aU.  his  miracles  as  separate,  individual  manifestations. s  To  this 
(he  told  them) — ^viz.,  that  "the  manifestation  of  the  Son  of 
Man  was  greater  than  that  of  Jonah  or  of  Solomon" — belonged 
all  those  works  of  his  which  no  other  could  perform  ;  every- 
thing was  to  be  referred  to  that  manifestation  as  the  highest  in 
the  history  of  humanity.  Had  these  words  been  spoken  by 
any  other,  they  would  have  convicted  him  of  sacrilegious  self- 
e:^tation. 

§  9S.—" Destroy  this  TenvpU,"  &t. 
Similar  to  this  was  Christ's  reply  at  the  Passover,  which  he 
first  kept  in  Jerusalem,  to  those  who,  unable  to  comprehend 
an  act  of  holy  zeal,  asked  him  to  prove  his  calling  as  a  reformer 
by  a  miracle — "  Destroy  this  tempk,  cmd  in  three  days  I  imR 
raise  it  up."  Instead  of  working  a  miracle,  uncalle'd  for  by 
the  ciroimistances,  for  their  idle  satisfaction,  he  pointed  them 
to  a  sign  that  was  to  come,  a  great,  world-historical  sign,  which 
may  have  been  either  his  resurrection,  that  was  to  seal  the 
conclusion  of  his  ministry  on  earth,  and  bring  about  the 
triumph  of  his  kingdom,  in  spite  of  the  machinations  of  his 
foes,  who  hoped  to  destroy  his  work  by  putting  him  to  death ; 
or  the  creation,  as  the  end  and  aim  of  his  whole  manifestation, 
of  the  new,  spiritual,  and  eternal  Temple  of  his  kingdom 
among  men,  after  the  visible  Temple  should  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  their  own  guUt. 

§  94. — Christ's  Di^imcHon  hetwcen,  the  material  Elememt  af  Miracles  a/nd  thm- 
essential  Object. — John  vi.  26. 


Christ  himself  distinguishes  the  maiericd  part  of  the  miracle, 
i.  e.  its  effect  in  satisfying  a  momentary  want,  and  its  formal 
part,  as  a  sign  to  point  from  objects  of  sense  to  God,  and  to 
accredit  himself  as  capable  of  satisfying  all  higher  spiritual 
wants.  To  those  who  embraced  the  miracles  in  this  latter 
sense,  properly  as  (rtifiela,  he  freely  communicated  himself;  and, 

s  We  cannot  but  be  surprised  at  the  remark  of  De  Wette,  Comm.  on 
Matt.  2nd  ed.  p.  132  :  "If  Jesus  had  wished  to  express  this  thought,  he 
would  have  uttered  nonsense — No  sign  shall  he  given  to  them,  bid  stiM  giwen. ' ' 
Christ  said  that  to  those  who  were  not  satisfied  by  his  whole  manifestation, 
as  a  sign,  no  other  separate  sign  would  be  given  ;  how  could  anything  be  a 
sign  for  them  to  whom  the  highest  sign  was  none  1  The  words,  however, 
do  wear  that  air  of  paradox  which  we  often  find  in  the  discourses  of 
Christ. 

h 
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on  the  other  hand,  he  must  more  and  more  have  alienated 
himself  from  those  who  attached  themselves  to  him  only  from 
a  momentary  interest  of  the  former  kind.  He  therefore  re- 
proached those  who  eagerly  sought  him  after  the  feeding  of 
the  five  thousand,  by  saying  that  they  did  not  seek  him  be- 
ca,use  they  "  Jiod  seen  the  miracles"  {i.  e.  as  signs  to  lead  them 
to  sometliing  higher),  but  simply  because  their  human  wants 
had  been  satisfied — "  Ye  did  eat,  of  the  hemes  amd  were  fiUed" 
The  light  of  his  works  (he  told  them)  was  not  sufficient  to 
lead  them  to  believe  on  him,  inasmuch  as  they  lacked — ^what 
was  essential  to  faith— a  sense  for  the  Divine.  The  gratificar 
tion  of  their  natural  senses  was  all  they  sought.  In  the  spirit 
in  which  they  were,  faith  was  impossible  ;  their  preponderating 
worldliness  of  mind,  subjugating  the  better  tendencies  of  their 
nature,  left  room  for  no  sense  of  higher  wants,  and  prevented 
them  from  feeling  the  inward  "  drawing  of  the  Father."^ 

§  95. — Christ  appealed  to  i!ie  MirmsUs  as  Testimoidcs  ;  John  xv.  24. — Tliree 
different  Stages  of  Faith. 

Although  Christ  appeals  (in  John's  Gospel)  to  the  miracles 
as  testimonies  of  his  works,  we  are  not  to  understand  him  as 
appealing  to  them  simply  as  displays  of  power,  for  the  grounds 
already  stated.  Yet  he  does,  in  more  than  one  instance,  de- 
clare them  to  be  signs,  in  the  world  of  sense,  of  a  higher  power, 
designed  to  lead  minds  as  yet  unsusceptible  of  direct  spiritual 
impressions,  to  acknowledge  such  influences.  "If  I  had  not 
done  among  them  the  works  whifh  none  other  man  did,  they  had 
not  had  sin."^ 

In  viewing  the  miracles  thus  as  means  of  awakening  and 
strengthening  faith,  we  must  distinguish  difierent  stand-points 
in  the  development  of  faith.  On  the  lowest  stage  stood  those 
who,  instead  of  being  drawn  by  an  undeniable  want  of  their 
spiritual  nature,  inspired  by  the  power  of  God  working  within 
them,  had  to  be  attracted  by  a  feeling  of  physical  want,  and 
by  impressions  made  upon  their  cnj^ojrd  senses.  Yet,  like  his 
heavenly  Father,  whose  providence  leads  men  to  spiritual 
things  even  by  means  of  their  physical  necessities,  Christ  con- 
descended to  this  human  weakness,  sighing,  at  the  same  time, 
that  such  means  should  be  indispensable  to  tm-n  men's  eyes 
to  that  which  lies  nearest  to  their  spiritual  being.  "Except  ye 
see  signs  amd  wonders,  ye  mU  not  believe."> 

A  higher  stage  was  occupied  by  those  who  were,  iadeed,  led 

'  John  vi.  3li,  44.  '  John  xv.  24.  )  John  iv.  48. 
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to  seek  the  Messiah  by  a  sense  of  spiritual  need,  but  whose 
religious  feelings  were  debased  by  the  admixture  of  various 
sensuous  elements.  As  these  were  yet  in  some  degree  in 
bondage  to  sense,  and  sought  the  Saviour  without  perfectly 
apprehending  him  as  the  object  of  their  search,  they  had  to  be 
led  to  know  him  by  miracles  suited  to  their  condition.  Such 
was  the  case  with  the  Apostles  generally,  before  their  reKgious 
feelings  were  purified  by  continued  personal  intercourse  with 
Christ.  He  condescended  to  this  condition,  in  order  to  lead 
men  from  it  to  a  higher  stage  of  religious  life ;  but  yet  repre- 
sented it  as  subordinate  to  that  purer  stage  in  wluch  they 
should  receive  the  whole  impression  of  his  person,  and  obtain 
a  fiiU  intuition  of  the  mode  in  which  God  dwelt  and  wrought 
in  Him.  Jesus  said  unto  Nathanael,  "Because  I  said  I  saw 
tJiee  under  the  Jig-tree,  beUevest  thou?  Tlwu  slmlt  see  greater 
things  thorn,  tliese.  Hereafter  ye  shall  see  lieawen  open,  amd  the 
omgds  of  God  ascending  a/nd  descendmg  upon  tJie  Son  of  Mam."  ^ 

A  far  loftier. stage  of  faith  was  that  which,  proceeding  from 
an  inward  living  fountain,  did  not  wait  for  miracles  to  call  it 
forth,  but  went  before  and  expected  them  as  natural  manifes- 
tations of  the  already  acknowledged  God.  Such  a  presupposed 
faith,  instead  of  being  summoned  by  the  miracles,  rather  sum- 
moned them,  as  did  the  pagan  centurion  whom  Christ  offered 
to  the  Jews  as  a  model :  "  /  have  not  fownd  so  great  faith,  no, 
not  in  Israd."^ 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  Christ  considered  that  to  be  the 
highest  state  of  religious  development  in  which  faith  arose,  not 
from  the  sensible  evidence  of  miracles,  but  from  an  immediate 
Divine  impression  finding  a  point  of  contact  in  the  soul  itself 
— ^from  a  (firect  experience  of  that  wherein  alone  the  soul  could 
fuUy  satisfy  its  wants ;  such  a  faith  as  testifies  to  previous  mo- 
tions of  the  Divine  life  in  the  soul.  We  have  an  illustration  in 
Peter,  who  expressed  his  profound  sense  of  the  blessings  that 
had  flowed  to  him  from  fellowship  with  Christ,  in  his  acknow- 
ledgment, "Tlum  a/rt  Uie  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.  And 
Jesus  said  unto  him.  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Barjona,  for  flesh 
a/nd  blood  hath  7iot  revealed  it  umto  thee,  hui  my  Father  which  is 
m  Iteaven."'^  This  acknowledgment  itself  might  have  been 
made  by  Peter  at  an  earlier  period ;  but  the  way  ™  which  he 
made  it  at  that  critical  moment,  and  the  feeling  which  inspired 
it,  showed  that  he  had  obtained  a  new  intuition  of  Christ  as 
the   Son  of  GrOD.     It  was  for  this  that   Christ  called  him 

I*  John  i.  SO,  51.  '  Matt.  viii.  10.  ■"  Matt.  xvi.  16,  17. 
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"  blessed,"  because  the  drawing  of  the  Father  had  led  him  to 
the  Son,  and  the  Father  had  revealed  himself  to  him  in  the 
Son.  Peter  made  his  confession,  at  that  time,  in  opposition  to 
others,"  who  although  they  had  a  dawning  consciousness  of 
Christ's  higher  nature,  did  not  yet  recognize  him  as  the  Son  of 
God.  The  spirit  in  which  he  made  it  is  illustrated  by  a  similar 
confession  made  by  him  in  view  of  the  defection  of  many  who 
had  been  led  by  "  the  revelation  of  flesh  and  blood"  to  believe 
in  Jesus,  and  had  afterward  abandoned  him,"  for  the  very 
reason  that  their  faith  had  so  low  an  origin :  "Lord,  to  whom, 
shall  we  go  ?  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.  And  we  beliew, 
and  we  aire  sure  tliat  thou  a/rt  that  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
Godrv 

And  so,  when  Tlumas  doubted,  Christ  condescended  to  give 
him  a  visible  proof  of  his  resurrection  ;i  but  at  the  same  time 
he  declared  that  that  was  a  higher  faith  which  needed  no  such 
support,  but  rested,  with  undoubting  confidence,  upon  the  in- 
ward experience  of  Divine  manifestations.  "Blessed  a/re  they 
that  lume  not  seen,  and  yet  home  believed." 

§  96. — ITie  OommimicaHon  of  the  Divine  lAfe  the  highest  Miracle. — 

John  xiv.  12. 
Finally,  the  words  of  Christ  himself  assure  us  that  the  com- 
munication of  the  life  of  God  to  men  was  the  greatest  of  aU 
miracles,  the  essence  and  the  aim  of  all;  and,  further,  that  it 
w^as  to  be  the  standing  miracle  of  all  after-ages.  "  He  tliat  be- 
lieveth  on  me,  the  works  that  I  do  shall  he  do  aho,  and  greater 
worhs  thorn,  these  shaU  he  do,  becoMse  I  go  to  my  Father.  And 
whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  my  n/mne,  that  iinll  I  do,  that  tite 
Father  may  be  glorified  in  the  Son."  The  power  of  diffiising  the 
Divine  life,  which  had  been  confined  to  him  alone,  was,  by 
means  of  his  glorification,  to  be  extended  to  others,  and  to  as- 
sume in  them  a  peculiar  self-subsisting  form — ^the  miracle  which 
was  to  be  wrought  among  all  men,  and  in  all  time,  by  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel.  ["5e  shaU  send  you  another  Oomr 
forter,  that  he  mm)  abide  with  you  for  ever,  even  the  Spirit  of 
Truth."] 

CHAPTEE  VI. 

THE  MIRACLES  OF  CHEIST  CONSIDERED  IN  REGARD  TO  SUPER- 
NATURAL AGENCY. 
§  97. — Trwnsition  from,  the  Natwal  to  the  Swpernatwral  im  the  Miracles. 
It  has  been  asserted  in  modem  times,  that  in  order  to  re- 
ceive miracles  at  all,  we  must  conceive  them  as  directly  and 
°  Matt.  xvi.  14.       "  John  vi.  66.       '  John  vi.  69.      ■>  John  xx.  27. 
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abruptly  opposed  to  nature,  and  admit  no  intermediate  agencies 
whatever.  But  we  cannot  be  confined  to  this  alternative  by 
men  who  wish  to  caricature  the  views  which  we  maintain. 
Abrupt  contrasts  may  be  set  up  in  abstract  theories;  but  in 
real  life  we  do  not  find  them.  There  are  always  intermediate 
agencies  and  poiats  of  transition.  And  why  should  this  not 
be  the  case  in  the  opposition  between  the  natural  and  the 
supernatural  1  We  think  that  we  have  already  shown  that  the 
higher  unity  of  the  Divine  plan  of  the  world  embraces  miracles 
as  well  as  the  ordinary  development  of  nature.  "We  hold  our- 
selves justified,  therefore,  in  distinguishing,  with  regard  to  the 
ma/rveMous  part  of  the  miracles,  certain  steps  of  transition  from 
the  natural  to  the  supernatural.  Not  that  we  can  separate 
these  gradations  so  nicely  as  to  constitute  a  division  of  the 
miracles  thereby;  but  we  can  trace  an  important  harmony 
with  the  universal  laws  of  the  Divine  government  of  the  world 
in  the  fact  that  here,  too,  there  are  no  sudden  leaps,  but  a 
gradual  transition  by  intermediate  steps  throughout. 

Looking  at  all  the  miracles,  there  are  some  in  regard  to 
which  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  belong  to  the  class  of 
natural  or  supernatural  events ;  on  the  other  side,  there  are 
some  in  which  the  creative  power  is  exhibited  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  which  bear  no  analogy  whatever  to  the  results  of 
natural  causes.  Between  these  extreme  classes,  there  are 
many  miraculous  works  in  which  the  supernatural  can  be 
made  vividly  obvious  by  means  of  natural  analogies.  To  these 
last  belong  most  of  the  miracles  which  Christ  wrought  upon 
hu/mam  nature  ;  while  those  wrought  upon  the  material  world, 
rejecting  all  natural  analogies,  may  be  ranged  under  the  second 
extreme  class  above  mentioned.  The  latter  are  very  few  in 
comparison  with  the  former,  and  far  less  intimsitely  connected 
with  Christ's  peculiar  calling. 

(A.)    CHRIST'S   MIRACLES    WROUGHT   UPON   HUMAN 
NATURE. 

I.   THE  HEALINO  OF  DISEASES. 

§  98. — The  Spiribual  Agencies  employed. — Faith  derrumded  for  the  Cvire. 

Those  works  of  redeeming  love  which  Christ  wrought  upon 

the  human  body,  the  healing  of  diseases,  and  the  like,  displayed 

the  peculiar  feature  of  his  whole  ministry.     The  ailments  of 

the  body  are  closely  connected  with  those  of  the  soul  ;■'  and 

'  It  is  remarkable  that  great  plagues  often  spread  over  the  earth  pre- 
cisely at  the  same  time  with  general  mses  in  the  intellectual  or  moral 
world ;  e.g.,  the  plague  at  Athens  andtheFeloponnesian  war ;  theplaguefi 
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even  if,  in  individual  cases,  this  cannot  be  proved,  yet  in  the 
whole  progress  of  human  development  there  is  always  a  casual 
connexion  between  sin  and  evil;  between  the  disorganization 
of  the  sjjirit  through  sin,  and  all  forms  of  bodily  disorder. 
There  was  a  beautiful  connexion,  therefore,  between  Christ'.s 
work  in  healing  the  latter,  and  his  proper  calling  to  remove 
the  fimdameutal  disease  of  human  nature,  and  to  restore  its 
original  harmony,  disturbed  by  sin. 

Some  of  these  diseases,  also,  arose  purely  from  moral  causes, 
and  could  be  thoroughly  cured  only  by  moral  and  spiritual 
remedies.  Little  as  we  know  of  the  connexion  between  the 
mind  and  the  body,  we  know  enough  to  make  it  in  some  degree 
clear  to  us  how  an  extraordinary  Divine  impression  might 
produce  remarkable  effocts  in  the  bodily  organism. 

We  do  not  mean,  however,  by  this  remark,  to  bring  all  such 
influences  down  (as  some  have  done)  into  the  sphere  of  the 
purely  subjective.  It  is  true  that  a  natural  power,  highly 
intensified,  might  produce  efiects  closely  resembling  the  super- 
natural ;  it  is  true  that  the  imagination,  strongly  stimulated 
and  exalted,  often  works  strange  wonders  ;  but  we  have  to  do 
here  only  with  effects  which  ■m/ast  be  attributed  to  higher 
causes,  which  must  be  due  to  an  objective  Divine  agency.  In 
the  cases  to  which  we  refer  (as,  indeed,  in  all  cases),  the  objec- 
tive and  subjective  factors  could  co-operate  ;  the  Divine  in- 
fluence of  Christ  upon  the  soul,  and,  through  it,  upon  the 
bodily  organism,  could  work  together  with  the  susceptibility 
to  impression,  the  receptivity  (so  to  speak),  on  the  part  of  man. 
Hence  it  was  that  Christ  demanded  a  special  Faith  as  a  neces- 
sary condition  of  his  healing  agency ;  indeed,  we  can  find  no 
instance  of  his  working  a  mh-acle  where  a  hostile  tendency  of 
mind  prevailed. 

We  can  conceive  of  bodily  cures  thus  wrought  by  means  of 
spiritual  influences  more  readily  than  any  others ;  and  they 
correspond  precisely  with  the  laws  which  Christ's  operations 
have  never  ceased  to  follow.  But  we  cannot  bring  all  the 
instances  of  healing  which  he  wrought  under  this  class ;  some 
of  them  were  wrought  at  a  distance,  and  offer  no  point  of 
departure  of  this  kind.  And  as  we  are  compelled  to  admit,  in 
some  of  the  miracles,  immediate  operations  upon  materud 
under  the  Antonines  and  under  Deoius ;  the  lahcs  inffiimaria  at  the  end  of 
the  sixth  century  ;  the  ignis  sacer  in  the  eleventh  ;  the  6/acit  death  in  the 
fourteenth,  &o.     That  great  man,  iW«6Ww,  whose  letters  contain  so  manv 

golden  truths,  alluded  to  this  coincidence  in  another  connexion LelMil 

ii.  167. 
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nature,  ■we  are  the  less  authorized  to  deny  that  such  direct 
influences  were  exerted  upon  the  bodily  organism. 

§  99. — Use  of  Phy^al  Agencies  in,  the  Om-e  of  Diseases. 

Christ  employed  his  miraculous  power  in  various  modes  of 
operation.  He  operated  by  his  immediate  presence,  by  the 
power  of  that  Divine  will  which  exercised  its  influence  through 
his  word  and  his  whole  manifestation  ;  and  this  in  the  very 
cases  in  which  we  might  admit  a  bodily  cure  by  the  use  of 
physical  agencies.  Sometimes,  indeed,  there  was  besides  a 
material  application,  e.  g.,  the  contact  of  the  hand.  In  other 
cases  he  made  use  of  material  substances,  and  even  of  such  as 
were  thought  to  be  possessed  of  healing  virtues,  as,  in  blind- 
ness, of  saliva,"  water,'  and  anointing  with  oil. 

But  in  these  cases  the  means  were  too  disproportionate  to 
the  results,  for  us  to  imagine  that  they  were  naturally  capable 
of  producing  them ;  and  as  Christ  did  not  ahciays  employ 
them,  there  is  no  room  to  suppose  that  they  were  necessary  as 
vehicles  of  his  healing  power — a  supposition  which  brings  the 
miracles  too  far  down  into  the  sphere  of  merely  physical 
agencies.  We  must  rather  presuppose  that  as  Christ,  in  his 
teaching,  &c.,  took  up  the  forms  in  common  use  among  men  to 
work  out  something  higher  from  them,  so  he  allowed  his 
powers  of  healing  to  exhibit  themselves  in  the  use  of  these 
ordinary  means  in  a  symbolical  way.  He  may  have  designed 
thereby  to  bestow  some  peculiar  lessons  of  instruction. 

The  cures  Wrought  at  a  distance  do  not  admit  of  this 
material  connecting  link ;  but  the  operations  of  Christ's  will 
could  overstep  all  the  barriers  of  space. 

§  100. — The  Relation  between  Sin  and  Physical  Evil. — Je/mish  Idea  of 
Pimiiime  Justice. — Christ's  Doctrine  on  the  Subject. 

"We  must  now  examine  Christ's  miracles  of  healing  in  their 
moral  aspects,  and  in  their  connexion  with  his  ministry  as 
Redeemer.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  all  those  disturbances  of 
the  bodily  organism,  which  we  call  diseases,  have  their  origin 
in  Sin,  as  the  soiirce  of  all  discord  in  human  nature,  we  may 
infer  that  there  is  a  close  connexion  between  these  miracles 
and  his  proper  calling ;  and  that,  in  healing  the  diseases  pro- 
duced  by  sin,  by  means  of  his  influence  upon  the  essential 
iiature  of  the  disturbed  organism,  he  displayed  himself  also  as 
the  Eedeemer  from  sin.     In  many  cases,  also,  we  may  find  thp 

•  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xxviii.  7.  '  Mark  viii. ;  John  ix. 
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physical  and  the  moral  cure  reciprocally  operating  upon  each 
other. 

The  question  first  occurs,  In  what  relation  does  Christ  him- 
self place  disease  to  sin  ?  This  question  is  connected  with  the 
broader  one,  In  what  relation  to  sin  does  he  place  physical 
evil  in  general  ?  In  Luke  v.  20,  and  John  v.  14,  he  seems  to 
assign  a  special  connexion  between  sin  and  certain  diseases  as 
its  punishments ;  but  other  expressions  of  his  appear  to  con- 
tractct  such  a  connexion.  To  solve  this  difficulty,  we  must  not 
only  distinguish  the  different  aims  of  these  several  expression.^, 
but  also  cSscriminate  between  the  true  and  the  false  in  the 
modes  of  thinking  prevalent  among  the  Jews. 

The  doctrine  that  sin  is  guilt,  and  that  the  Divine  holiness 
reveals  itself  in  opposition  to  sin,  as  punitive  justice,  is  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  in  its 
relations  to  the  various  shapes  of  natxiral  religion.  Punitive 
justice  displays  itself  in  the  established  connexion  between  sin 
and  evil,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  sinful  will  that  rebels  in 
act  against  the  Divine  law  must  be  compelled,  through  suffer- 
ing, actually  to  acknowledge  that  law,  and  to  humble  itself 
before  its  majesty.  According  to  this  view  of  the  world, 
which  subordinates  the  natwral  to  the  moral,  all  evil  is  to  be 
attributed  to  sin ;  it  shows  itself  to  the  soul  estranged  from 
God  as  belongiag  to,  and  connected  with  sin;  the  consciousness 
that  sin  is  opposed  to  the  Divine  order  of  nature  is  developed 
by  sufferings ;  and  thus  sin  appears,  even  to  the  sinner,  to  be 
deserving  of  punishment.  All  history  proves  that  the  conse- 
quences of  bad  actions,  as  well  as  of  good  ones,  operate  for 
generations ;  all  history  testifies  that  "  God  is  a  jeaUmi  God, 
visiting  the  iniquities  of  tlte  fathers  wpon  tlie  children  to  Hie  third 
andfowrth  generation."  We  can  see  this  especially  in  the  arises 
of  the  history  of  nations,  by  tracing  them  to  their  preparatory 
causes.  The  history  of  the  Jewish  nation,  particularly,  was 
designed  to  exhibit  this  universal  law  in  miniature,  but  with 
striking  distinctness. 

To  this  conception  of  the  punitive  justice  of  GrOD,  as  dis- 
I)laying  itself  in  the  progress  of  history  and  in  the  course  of 
generations,  a  contracted  Theodicy  had  joined  itself,  which 
arrogantly  assumed  to  apply  the  universal  law  to  special  cases." 

"  The  feet  that  this  view  was  maintained  by  the  carnally  disposed,  and 
that  the  later  Jewish  history  often  apparently  reversed  the  connexion 
butween  sin  and  evil,  piety  and  happiness,  gave  rise,  subsequently,  to  an 
Ebionitish  reaction,  which  maintained,  that  in  this  world,  belonging  as  It 
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The  book  of  Job  had  already  refuted  this  contracted  view ;  and 
Christ  himself  opposed  it ;  taking,  however,  the  basis  of  truth 
which  was  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  purifying  it  from  foreign 
admixtures  of  error,  and  giving  it  a  fuller  development  J 

The  doctrine  of  punitive  justice  was  in  no  degree  impugned 
by  the  new  and  lofty  prominence  which  Christ  gave  to  the 
Redeeming  love  of  God  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  latter  doctrine 
presupposed  the  former,  but  at  the  same  time  gave  it  peculiar 
modifications.  And  as  Christ  teaches  us  that  all  human  events 
are  subservient  to  the  manifestation  of  redeeming  love,  the 
highest  aim  of  God's  moral  government,  it  follows  that  the 
connexion  between  sin  and  physical  evil,  ordained  by  Divine 
justice,  must  serve  the  same  great  end.  The  universal  evil 
introduced  by  sin  is  so  distributed  iu  de,tml  as  to  aid  in  pre- 
paring the  sou  of  men's  hearts  to  receive  and  appropriate 
redemption  and  salvation,  and  in  further  purifying  the  hearts 
of  those  who  have  already  become  partakers  of  the  Divine 
life. 

There  are  two  passages  in  which  Christ  contradicts,  in  the 
one  negatively  and  in  the  other  positively,  the  contracted  view 
of  punitive  justice,  before  referred  to. 

The  rwgatwe  contradiction  is  given  in  Luke  xui.  2,  4 : 
"  Sv/ppose  ye  that  these  CralUeoMS  were  sinners  above  all  tlie  Gali- 
leans, because  they  suffered  such  things  1  I  tell  you,  nay ;  but 
except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish.  Or  those  eighteen, 
Vjpon  whom  the  tower  of  SHoami/ell,  amd  slew  them,  think  ye  that 
they  were  miners  ahowe  all  men  that  d/uielt  in  Jesrusalem  ?"  In 
this  passage  Christ  teaches  that  the  evil  that  befel  the  indi- 
viduals  did  not  necessarily  measure  their  individual  guilt,  but 
that  their  particular  sufferings  were  to  be  traced  back  to  the 
general  guilt  of  the  nation. 

The  positive  contradiction  is  found  In  John  ix.  2,  3  :  "Master, 
who  did  sin,  this  mam  or  his  pa/rents,  thai  he  was  bom  blind  ? 
Jesus  answered,  Jf either  hath  this  mam  sinned,  nor  his  parents  ; 
but  thai  the  works  of  God  should  he  made  mamifest  in  him." 
Here  he  rebukes  the  presupposition  that  the  calamity  of  the 
individual  sufferer  was  to  be  referred  to  sins  committed  by 
his  ancestors,  and  brings  out,  in  strong  contrast  with  it,  that 

does  to  Satan,  the  wicked  have  posseasion  of  the  goods  of  this  life,  while 
poverty  and  pain  must  be  the  lot  of  the  pious ;  and  that  this  state  of  things 
will  only  be  compensated  in  the  Millennium,  or  in  the  life  to  come.    Christ's 
truth  opposes  both  these  false  view.i. 
'  Luke  xiii.  4. 
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Almighty  love  wMch  shows  itself  even  by  so  distributing  phy- 
sical evil  as  to  train  men  for  salvation." 

We  interpret,  in  accordance  with  this  view,  the  explanations 
which  Christ  gave  in  several  cases  of  a  relation  between  dis- 
ease and  sin,  and  between  heahng  and  the  pardon  of  sin.  He 
referred  either  to  the  general  connexion,  through  which  all 
evil  was  intended  to  call  forth  the  consciousness  of  sin  ;  or  to  a 
closer  connexion,  in  individual  cases,  between  a  given  misfor- 
tune and  a  specific  sin.  The  relation  between  the  bodily  cure 
and  the  pardon  of  sin  was  still  closer." 

n.   DEMONIACAL  POSSESSIOIT. 

The  connexion,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  between  sin  and 
evil,  must  be  especially  predicated  of  those  forms  of  disease 
which,  view  them  as  we  may,  exhibited  a  moral  wreck,  not 
only  of  the  individual  sufferers,  but  of  the  age  itt  which  they 
lived ;  and  which  admitted  no  means  of  perfect  cure  except 
moral  influences.  We  mean  the  psychical  diseases,  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  so-called  Demoniacs. 

§  101. — Tv)0  Theories  of  tlie  Affliction:    {a)  Possession  Try  Evil  Spirits; 
(b)  Inswnity. — Analogous  Pkenomema  in  oilier  Times. 

There  are  two  points  of  view,  opposed  to  each  other,  but  yet, 
perhaps,  admitting  of  an  intermediate  ground,  in  which  we  may 
contemplate  these  forms  of  disease ;  they  may  have  originated 
either  (a)  from  internal  causes  in  the  soul  itself,  or  (b)  from 
causes  entirely  outward  and  supernatural.  Those  who  adopt 
the  first  view  confine  their  attention  to  the  characteristic 
symptoms  as  reported,  and  compare  them  with  the  very  si- 
milar ailments,  the  diseases  of  the  mind  and  of  the  nervous 
system,  which  not  only  existed  in  that  age,  but  have  ap- 
peared at  aU  subsequent  periods.^  Those  who  strictly  adopt 
the  latter  view  adhere  closely  to  the  letter  of  the  narrative, 
and  make  no  attempt  to  distinguish  what  is  oljective  in  it 
from  what  is  syhjective;  but  see  in  the  miserable  demoniacs 
only  passive  instruments  of  evil  spirits. 

If,  in  accordance  with  this  view,  we  adioit  no  intermediate 
agency,  but  ascribe  the  phenomena  immediately  to  evil  spirits, 
the  cures  must  be  directly  attributed  to  Christ's  dominion 
over  the  powers  of  the  other  world ;  thus  strikingly  showing 
his  supernatural  control  over  a  supernatural  cause  of  disease, 

"  We  shall  examine  this  explanation  again  in  its  proper  place  in  the 
narrative.  •  Matt.  ix.  2-5. 

'  Similar  diseases,  occurring  in  the  first  centuries,  were  explained  in  tliis 
way  by  the  physicians. — Orig.  in  Matt.  xiii.  §  6. 
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And,  on.  the  other  hand,  if  we  class  these  phenomena  with 
diseases  of  the  mind  in  general,  and  consider  the  supposed 
indwelling  of  evil  spirits  only  as  a  symptom  grounded  on  na- 
tural causes,  we  shall  more  readily  be  able  to  conceive  how 
a  disease  arising  entirely,  or  at  least  chiefly,  from  a  psychical 
cause,  could  be  cured  by  a  purely  psychical  agency.  Nor 
would  this  in  the  least  degree  deny,  or  even  detract  from, 
the  miraculous  character  of  Christ's  acts ;  for  to  restore  a 
raving  maniac  to  reason  by  a  look  or  a  word  was  surely  beyond 
all  natural  psychological  influence,  and  presupposed  powers 
transcending  all  ordinary  agencies.  It  is  true,  we  find  analo- 
gous cases  in  later  times,  in  which  great  things  were  wrought 
by  immediate  Divine  impressions,  and  by  devout  prayer  in  the 
name  of  Christ.^ 

Not  only  at  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance,  but  also  in  the 
centuries  immediately  following,"  many  forms  of  disease  like 
those  called  demoniacal  in  the  New  Testament  were  spread 
abroad ;  and  we  may  infer  that  the  same  cause  was  at  work  in 
both  periods. 

§  102. — Connemon  of  the  Pheiiomena  with  the  State  of  the  Fimes. — Con- 
ceptions of  Hie  Jews  in  regard  to  them :  of  the  Demoniacs  themeehes. 

The  diseases  of  the  mind  in  every  age  bear  the  stamp,  to 
some  degree,  of  the  prevailing  tendencies  and  ideas  of  the 
times  ;  and  those  to  which  we  refer  reflected  the  peculiar 
and  predominant  features  of  the  Jewish  mind  of  that  age. 
The  wretched  demoniacs  seemed  to  be  hurried  onward  by  a 
strange  and  hostile  power  that  subjugated  their  intellectual 
and  moral  being,  and  whose  chief  characteristic,  as  displayed 

'  We  must  not  take  the  spirit  of  an  age  of  materialism  or  rationalism  as 
a  rule  for  judging  of  all  phenomena  of  the  4'^x'l}  which  veils  within  itself 
the  Infinite ;  which  is  capable  of  such  manifold  excitement ;  and  whose 
various  powers  are  alternately  dormant  and  active — now  one  prevailing, 
and  now  another.  An  age  may  be  destitute  of  certain  phenomena  and 
experiences,  because  it  has  no  organs  for  developing  them ;  and  this  would 
prove  nothing  against  their  reality. 

Although  I  can  hardly  think  it  possible  that  the  view  given  in  the  text, 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  general  principles  of  this  book,  can  be  mis- 
understood, yet,  in  order  to  guard  against  a  possible  misinterpretation,  I 
deem  it  best  to  add,  that  it  was  £ir  &om  my  intention  to  do  away  with  the 
distinction  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  or  to  trace  the  latter 
entirely  to  the  development  of  powers  inherent  in  the  T^vxh-  I  wished' 
only  to  point  out  the  organ,  the  point  of  contact,  in  the  ^vxht  for  super- 
natural communications  and  influences ;  to  show  that  it  is  itaetf  supema-' 
tnral  in  its  hidden  essence,  which  looks  forward  to  be  unfolded  hereafter  in' 
the  higher  world  to  which  it  is  allied. 

*  As  seen  in  the  Fathers,  and  in  Lucian's  Philovieudei. 
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in  their  paroxysms,  was  a  -wild  and  savage  destructiveness. 
The  Jews  explained  these  phenomena  according  to  their  own 
notions,  and  especially  by  the  general  opinion  that  man  was 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  the  operations  of  evil  spirits,  who 
were  the  authors  of  both  moral  and  physical  evil.*"  And  as  a 
fierce  destructiveness  was  considered  to  be  characteristic  of 
these  spirits,  the  condition  of  the  demoniacs  was  ascribed  to 
their  being  possessed  by  one  or  more  of  them.'= 

The  diseased  persons  themselves  involuntarily  conceived  of 
their  own  experience  according  to  the  prevalent  opinion,  and 
their  expressions,  literally  taken,  contributed  to  confirm  it. 
Everything  irrational  which  suggested  itself  to  them  appeared 
to  their  consciousness  as  the  work  and  the  will  of  the  in- 
dwelling evil  spirit.  They  conceived  themselves,  in  fact,  as 
possessed  of  two  natures,  viz.,  their  real  proper  being  (the  true 
/),  and  the  evil  spirit  which  subjugated  the  other ;  and  thus 
it  happened  that  they  spoke  in  the  person  of  the  evil  spirit, 
with  which  they  felt  themselves  blended  into  one,  even  in  in- 
stincts and  propensities  utterly  repugnant  to  their  true  nature. 
The  sense  of  inward  discord  and  distraction  might  rise  to 
such  a  height  as  to  induce  the  belief  that  they  were  pos- 
sessed by  a  number  of  spirits,  to  whom  they  were  compelled 
to  lend  their  utterance. 

We  may  find  a  reason  for  the  remarkable  prevalence  of  such 
phenomena  at  that  time,  not  only  among  the  Jews,  but  also 
throughout  the  Roman  Empire,  in  the  character  of  the  age 
itself  It  was  an  age  of  spiritual  and  physical  distress,  of 
manifold  and  violent  disruptions ;  such  as  characterize  those 
critical  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  world  at  which,  from  the 
dissolution  of  all  existing  things,  a  new  creation  is  about  to 
unfold  itself.  The  sway  of  Demonism  was  a  sign  of  the  ap- 
proaching dissolution  of  the  Old  World.''     Its  phenomena — 

''  Some  bave  attributed  the  prevalence  of  this  opinion  to  an  admixture 
of  Persian  religious  doctrines  ;  but  it  had  a  far  deeper  ground  in  the  reli- 
gious spirit  of  the  age.  It  arose  from  the  sense  of  discord  which  penetrated 
the  whole  mind  of  that  time,  and  which  was  reflected  in  the  doctrine  of 
Dualism,  then  so  extensively  prevailing. 

"  We  agree  with  Strauss,  that,  according  to  the  Jewish  mode  of  thinking, 
the  interference  of  evil  spirits  must  be  really  supposed,  and  that  the  views 
of  Josephus  (B.  J.  vii.  6,  3  :  to.  yap  KaXolifieva  Sai/iovia  irovi]pSiv  iariv 
av9pb>Trixiv  irveifiaTa,  roij  ?(3!r£i/  tiaSvoiifva)  were  modified  by  his  Greek 
culture.  At  a  later  period,  when  Oriental  influences  were  more  felt,  the 
idea  ot  demons,  as  spirits  allied  to  matter,  or  as  hypostatic  emanations  from 
the  v\ri,  was  common  even  among  the  educated  Hellenists. 

^  Schdlmg's  remark  on  this  subject,  in  his  "  Philosophical  Inquiries  into 
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symptoms  of  the  imiversally-felt  discord — were  among  the 
signs  of  the  times  which  pointed  to  the  coming,  of  the  Re- 
deemer, who  was  to  change  that  discord  into  harmony.  The 
insatiable  craving  of  want  is  always  a  precursor  of  the  ap- 
proaching supply. 

§  103. — Aceom/modatwn  of  the  two  actreme  Theories. 

If  now  the  question  be  asked  whether  these  phenomena  are 
to  be  considered  as  wholly  natural  or  as  supernatural,  we 
answer,  that  these  two  extreme  views  may  be  more  or  less 
abruptly  opposed  to  each  other.  On  the  one  hand,  we  may 
ascribe  the  origin  of  the  disease  to  natural  causes,  and  judge  of 
the  symptoms  accordingly,  without  excluding  the  operation  of 
the  other  concealed  cause  ;  the  question  whether  such  a  cause 
existed  or  not,  can  be  by  no  means  decided  merely  by  the 
symptoms. 

Christ  teaches  that  aU  wickedness,  and  aU  evil  in  its  con- 
nexion with  wickedness,  must  be  traced  back  to  a  higher 
cause — to  a  Spirit  ^  that   first   rebelled   against  God,  to  an 

the  Nature  of  Human  Freedom,"  is -worthy  of  note  :  "The  time  is  coming 
when  all  this  splendour  will  be  dissolved  ;  when  the  existing  body  of  this 
&,ir  world  will  feU  to  pieces,  and  chaos  come  again.  But  before  the  final 
wreck,  the  all-pervading  powers  assume  the  nature  of  evil  spirits  ;  the  very 
powers  which  in  the  sounder  time  were  the  protecting  spirits  of  life,  become, 
as  dissolution  draws  on,  agents  of  mischief  and  destruction." 

*  If  it  could  be  proved  that  Christ  had  only  taken  up  the  doctrine  of  the 
existence  of  Satan  by  way  <A formal  accommodation  (p.  118),  the  question 
of  the  demoniacs  would  be  at  once  decided.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in 
many  of  his  expressions  we  might  substitute,  for^fatora,  the  objective  notion 
of  eml,  without  at  all  affecting  the  thought.  We  might,  indeed,  admit  that 
he  used  the  doctrine  (borrowed  from  the  circle  of  popular  ideas)  merely  as 
a  figurative  covering  for  emX,  if  he  hirmelf  had  anywhere  intimated  that  he 
did  not  intend  thereby  to  confirm  the  view  of  the  origin  of  evil  which  the 
popular  notion  involved ;  just  as  we  showed  /j'om  his  own  words,  that,  in 
transferring  the  popular  figures  to  his  Messianic  kingdom,  he  did  distin- 
guish between  the  substantial  truth  and  its  formal  covering.  But  this  is 
<by  no  means  the  case  here.  There  is  not  a  vestige  of  evidence  in  his  con- 
versations vnth  his  disciples  to  show  that  he  did  not  intend  to  establish  the 
doctrine  that  a  higher  vtdelliye/n^,  estranged  from  God,  was  the  origi/nal  sowree 
of  evil.  Neither  can  we  class  this  question  (as  some  do)  among  those  which 
have  no  bearing  on  the  interests  of  religion,  and  which  Christ's  mission  did 
not  require  him  to  interfere  with ;  our  conception  of  evil  will  be  very 
different  if  we  confine  it  to  human  nature,  fi-om  what  it  would  be,  if  we 
admit  its  existence  also  in  spirits  of  a  higher  order. 

In  John  viii.  44,  Christ  gives  a  perfectly  defined  conception  of  Satan  ; 
he  designates  him  as  "  the  Spirit  alienated  from  truth  and  goodness  (for, 
according  to  John's  usage,  a\r]Stia  involves  both  the  true  and  the  j'ood),  in 
whom  &lsehood  and  wickedness  have  become  a  second  nature  ;  who  can 
find  no  abiding  place  in  the  truth."    The  revelation  of  truth  which  the 
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Original  Sin,  whicli  gave  birth  to  the  first  germ  of  wickednehS. 
As  he  lays  down  a  certain  connexion  between  the  various 
stages  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  so  he  assigns  a  similar  connexion 
between  all  the  manifestacio'-^  of  the  powers  of  evil.  It  is 
thus,  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  Christ,  that  we 
ascribe  those  fearful  disturbances  of  the  corporeal,  spiritual 
organism  (in  which  the  might  of  the  principle  of  sin  in  human 
nature  and  the  moral  degeneracy  of  that  nature  are  so  strik- 
ingly exhibited),  to  the  general  langdom  of  the  Evil  One. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  admitting  the  higher  and  concealed 
cause,  w-e  need  not  necessarily  conceive  it  as  operating  in  a 
magical  way,  without  any  preparation.  A  preparation,  a  point 
of  contact  in  the  psychological  development,  is  by  no  means 
excluded  by  such  an  admission,  but,  as  is  the  case  in  all  influ- 
ences wrought  upon  man's  inner  nature,  rather  presupposed. 
In  every  instance  we  both  can  and  ought  to  distinguish  the 
symptoms  of  these  diseases  (as  stated  in  the  narrative)  which 
arose  from  the  hidden  cause,  from  those  which  might  have 

epirita  were  to  receive  from  communion  with  the  Father  of  Spirita  passes 
by  him  unheeded  ;  he  cannot  receive  and  hold  it  &st,  because  he  has  no 
organ  to  embrace  it,  no  susceptibility  for  its  impressions.  Christ  tella  the 
Pliariaees  that  they,  serving  the  Spirit  of  Lies,  and  living  in  communion 
with  him,  showed  themselves,  by  the  spirit  which  their  actions  manifested, 
to  be  children  of  Satan,  rather  than  of  Abraham  and  God.  Scldeiermcujier's 
attempt  to  prove  (Works,  iii.  §  45,  p.  214)  that  even  in  this  passage  the  idea 
ofapersonal  Satan  is  untenable,  is  by  no  means  successful.  "This  passage," 
says  he,  "  cannot  be  interpreted  throughout  on  the  theory  of  the  reality  of 
the  devil,  without  either  opposing  the  devil  to  God  in  the  Manichsean 
sense,  or  else  calling  Christ  the  San  of  God  in  the  s  me  extended  significa- 
tion in  which  the  Pharisees  are  called  Softs  of  the  DcvU.'*  The  argument 
is  unsuccessfiil,  we  say,  because  the  proper  point  of  comparison  would  be, 
twt  the  sense  in  which  Christ  can  be  called  the  Son  of  God,  but  the  sense 
in  which,  pitms  ?7im  could  be  so  called  ;  and  in  a  comparison  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  all  the  relations  should  be  adequate,  but  only  those  which  are 
common  to  the  point  of  comparison  itself. 

Nor  can  we  admit  that  Christ,  in  making  use  of  the  current  doctrine  as 
a  covering  for  his  own,  added  nothing  new  to  it.  It  is  true  that  he  made 
no  disclosures  on  the  subject  to  satisfy  the  speculative  curiosity  of  science, 
but  here,  as  elsewhere,  made  his  communications  only  to  meet  practical 
wants.  It  is,  however,  precisely  in  the  region  of  practical  religion  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  personality  of  Satan  was  newly  modified  by  its  connec- 
tion with  the  doctrine  of  Jesus,  as  the  author  of  salvation.  As  for  the 
passages  in  which  "evil,"  might  be  substituted  for  "Satan,"  it  is  enough  to 
say,  that  after  the  existence  of  such  an  intelligence,  the  first  rebel  against 
God,  had  been  given  as  a  feet,  it  was  natural  to  employ  him  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  evU  in  general.  We  may  use  "Satan"  as  a  symbol  for 
wickedness  in  general,  without  implying  anything  against  the  doctrine  of 
his  personal  existence. — Sea  p.  78- 
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originated  iu  the  current  opinions  of  tlie  times,  or  in  tiie  peculiar 
psychological  condition  of  the  sufferers  themselves.  In  either 
case  we  shall  have  to  ascribe  the  radical  cure,  which  Christ 
alone  could  accomplish,  to  the  operation  of  his  Spirit  upon  the 
e-^ol  principle  ia  the  man  himself. 

§  104. — Christ's  Explanaiwm  of  Demonmn  parely  Spiritual. — Mis  Accom- 
modation to  ike  Conceptions  of  ike  Demoniacs. 

It  is  important  to  inquire  whether  Christ  assigned,  in  express 
words,  any  definite  view  of  the  origin  of  these  diseases,  or 
established  any  view  by  taking  it  as  a  point  of  departure. 
That  he  did  not  dispute  the  current  opinion,  does  not  prove 
that  he  participated  in  it;  this  would  have  been  one  of  those 
errors,  not  affecting  the  interests  of  religion,  which  his  mission 
did  not  require  him  to  correct.  Apart  from  its  moral  ground, 
it  belongs  to  the  domain  of  science,  which  is  left  to  its  own 
independent  development — ^to  natural  philosophy,  psychology, 
or  medicine;  sciences  entirely  foreign  to  the  sphere  of  Christ's 
immediate  calling  as  a  teacher,  although  they  might  derive 
fruitful  germs  of  truth  from  it.  It  was  his  peculiar  office  only 
to  reveal  to  men  the  moral  ground  of  both  general  and  special 
evil,  and  thus  to  convince  them  that  its  thorough  cure  could 
be  effected  only  by  influences  wrought  upon  the  principle  of 
moral  corruption  in  which  it  originated.  In  order  to  this,  the 
doctrine  that  these  diseases  were  caused  by  indwelling  evil 
spirits  could  be  made  use  of  as  a  point  of  departure,  especially 
as  the  truth  of  the  idea  of  a  kingdom  of  Satan,  in  its  moral 
sense,  was  pre-supposed. 

In  regard  to  Christ's  accommodation  to  the  conceptions 
which  the  demoniacs  themselves  had  of  their  own  condition, 
our  remarks  in  another  place  (p.  118)  in  reference  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  formal  and  jjiafenas  accommodation,  are  not 
ftdly  applicable.  The  law  of  veracity,  in  the  intercourse  of 
beings  in  possession  of  reason,  does  not  hold  good  where  the 
essential  conditions  of  rational  intercourse  are  done  away.  In 
such  cases,  language  obeys  its  natural  laws  only  in  proportion 
as  the  use  of  reason  itself  is  re-established. 

There  lay  a  profound  truth  at  the  bottom  of  the  demoniac's 
consciousness  that  his  feelings,  inclinations,  and  words  did  not 
spring  from  his  rational,  God-allied  nature  (his  true  /),  but 
from  a  foreign  power  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  the  devil, 
which  had  subjugated  the  former.  And  this  truth  offered  the 
necessary  point  of  contact  for  the  operation  of  Christ's  spiritual 
influence  to  aid  the  soul,  which  longed  to  be  delivered  from  its 
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distraction  and  freed  from  its  ignominious  bondage.  In  the 
mind  of  the  demoniac,  the  fundamental  truth  was  inseparable 
from  the  f<yrm  in  -which  he  conceived  it ;  it  was,  therefore, 
necessary  to  seize  upon  the  latter,  in  order  to  develop  the 
former. 

§  105. — IKfference  between  CIvrist'e  HeaJmg  of  (he  Demoniaci  amd  Hie  Opera- 
tions of  the  Jewish  Exwdsts. 

The  so-called  Exorcists  were  at  that  time  practising  among 
the  Jews  their  pretended  art  of  expelling  demons;  an  art 
which  they  affected  to  derive  from  Solomon.'  The  means 
which  they  employed  were  certain  herbs,  fumigations,  and 
forms  of  conjuration.  They  probably  possessed  a  dexterous 
legerdemain,  and  perhaps  by  natural  agencies,  aided  by  the 
imagination,  could  produce  powerful  effects  for  the  moment, 
the  cases  of  obvious  failure  being  forgotten  in  those  of  apparent 
success.  Had  Christ  produced  only  similar  effects,  their  very 
commonness  would  have  made  them  unimpressive.  The  moral 
and  spiritual  influences  of  Christ,  proceeding  from  his  imme- 
diate Divine  power,  were  of  a  totally  different  character  from 
these  juggling  tricks. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  this  is  afforded  in  the  a»xount 
of  the  cure  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  demoniac,  in  Luke  xi.  14  ; 
Matt.  xii.  22.  Even  the  most  hostile  Pharisees  could  not 
deny  that  in  this  instance  something  was  done  which  could  not 
be  explained  by  natural  causes ;  and  to  obviate  the  impression 
which  it  made  upon  the  multitude,  and  to  prevent  them  from 
acknowledging  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  they  accused  him,  con- 
trary to  their  own  convictions,  of  being  in  league  with  the 
ruler  of  evil  spirits,  and  of  working  his  wonders  by  powers 
derived  from  that  dark  source.  Christ  points  out  the  contror 
diction  involved  in  their  assertion,  and  showed  that  such  works 
could  be  wrought  only  by  the  power  of  God,  which  alone  could 
free  the  human  soul  from  the  dominion  of  the  evil  spirit.  He 
designates  this  individual  case  as  a  sign  that  the  kingdom  of 
God,  before  which  the  powers  of  darkness  must  flee  away,  had 
manifested  itself  He  gives  them  to  understand  that  the 
original  source  of  evU  in  mankind  and  in  men  had  first  to  be 
removed,  before  its  particular  effects  could  be  subdued.     And 

'  Joseph.  Archaeol.  viii.  2  §  5.  Josephus  appeals  to  a  remarkable  proof 
of  this  feet,  which  one  of  these  exorcists  had  given  before  Vespasian  in 
presence  of  part  of  the  Roman  army.  See  the  Greek  Testament  of  Solomon 
(written  at  a  later  period)  in  Dr.  Fleck's  "  Theologisohe  KeisefrUchte," 
iii.  113. 
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from  this  it  necessarily  followed  (he  showed)  that  every  casting 
out  of  evil  spirits,  every  healing  of  demoniacs,  which  was  not 
foimded  upon  a  victory  over  the  original  evil  power,  was  only 
an  apparent  exorcism,  and  must  be  followed  by  a  worse  reaction. 
Thus  the  ordinary  exorcists,  who  apparently  produced  the 
same  effects  as  Christ,  in  reality  did  the  very  opposite.  The 
evil  was  banished  only  to  return  with  increased  power. 

He  that  does  not  work  in  communion  with  Christ,  and  by 
the  power  of  the  same  Spirit,  will,  in  producing  effects  appor- 
rendy  the  same,  bring  about  totally  different  results.  He 
advances  the  Mngdom  of  the  devil,  and  not  the  kingdom  of 
God. 

The  case  of  the  Gtadaxenes  who  was  restored  from  raving 
madness  to  a  sound  mind  by  the  Divine  power  of  Christ,  and 
who  was  so  drawn  to  the  Saviour  that  he  wished  to  remain 
always  with  him,  shows  that  the  radical  cure  of  the  demoniacs 
consisted  in  this,  that  they  who  were  freed  from  the  evil  spirit 
were  drawn  to  the  Spirit  of  God  which  had  delivered  them. 
Such  a  condition  was  perhaps  to  many  the  crisis  of  a  higher 
life.  In  this  way  Mary  Magdalene  appears  to  have  been 
brought  into  the  narrower  circle  of  Christ's  disciples.'' 

The  silence  of  John's  Gospel  in  regard  to  Christ's  healing  of 
demoniacs  may  be  ascribed  to  the  fiict  that  the  disease  was 
more  common  in  Gtalilee  than  in  Jerusalem. 

m.    THE  BAISINQ  OP  THE  DEAD. 

§  106. — Different  Views  on  tliese  Mirades. 

The  position^to  be  assigned  to  the  miracle  of  the  ransmg  of 
the  dead  will  depend  upon  the  view  which  we  take  of  the  real 
condition  of  those  said  to  be  raised.  Some  suppose  that  they 
were  not  absolutely  dead  in  the  physiological  sense,  but  that 
there  was  an  intermission  of  the  powers  of  life,  presenting 
symptoms  resembling  death;  and  those  who  adopt  this  view 
of  the  case  consider  the  miracle  to  differ  only  in  degree  from 
that  of  healing  the  sick. 

But  if  the  accounts  are  taken  literally,  and  we  suppose  a 
real  death,  the  miracle  was  specificaMy  different  from  that  of 
healing,  and,  in  fact,  constituted  the  very  culminating  point  of 
supernatural  agency.  Yet,  even  to  awaken  the  dormant 
powers  of  life,  and  kindle  up  again  the  expiring  flame,  would 
certaiidy  have  been  a  mirouje,  demanding  for  its  accomplish- 
ment a  Divine  power  in  Christ. 

?  Mark  v.  1.     Luke  viii.  26.  ■■  Mark  xti.  9. 
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A  precise  accoimt  of  the  symptoms,  and  a  knowledge  of 
physiology,  woiild  be  necessary  to  give  us  the  elements  for  a 
decision  of  this  question,  in  the  absence  of  any  testimony  from 
Christ's  own  mouth  to  decide  it.  In  regard  to  Christ's  own 
words,  it  is  a  iair  question  whether  he  meant  to  distinguish 
closely  between  apparent  and  real  death,  or  w:hether  he  made 
use  of  the  term  "  death  "  only  in  accordance  with  the  popular 


If  it  be  presupposed  that  the  dead  were  restored  to  earthly 
life  after  having  entered  into  another  form  of  existence — into 
connexion  with  another  worid^-the  idea  of  resurrection  would 
be  dismal ;  but  we  have  no  right  to  form  such  a  presupposition 
in  our  blank  ignorance  of  the  laws  under  which  the  new  form 
of  consciousness  develops  itself  in  the  soul  after  separation 
from  the  body.' 

B.  CHRIST'S  MIEACLES  WKOUGHT  UPON  MATERIAL 

NATURE. 

§  107. — These  exhibit  Supe/maiwrai  Power  most  otvioush/. 

We  pass  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  miracles  which  Christ 
wrought  upon  material  nature,  in  which  the  supernatural 
exhibits  itself  in  the  highest  possible  degree,  as  an  inter- 
mediate psychical  agency  is,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
excluded. 

Apart  from  individual  cases,  it  is  certain  that  a  power  of 
controlling  nature  is  one  of  the  marked  features  of  the  image 
of  Christ  given  to  us  in  the  evangelical  tradition.  He  had 
fuUy  impressed  men's  minds  with  a  belief  of  this.  And  in 
deciding  upon  the  individual  cases  themselves,  everything 
depends  upon  the  conception  of  Christ's  character  as  a  whole, 
with  which  we  set  out.  Were  such  a  narrative  of  the  acts  of 
an  ordinary  man  handed  down  to  us,  even  though  we  might 
be  unable  to  separate  the  actual  course  of  fact  from  the  sub- 
jective dress  given  to  it  in  the  account,  we  should  yet  be 
inclined  to  suppose  that  the  man  had  wrought  some  mighty 
influences  upon  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries,  and  that  they 
had  involuntarily  transferred  these  to  nature,  which  is  so  often 
made  the  milror  of  what  passes  in  the  mind  of  man. 

But  if  we  set  out  ia  our  investigation  of  the  Grospel  narrative 

with  a  just  idea  of  the  specific  difference  between  Christ  and 

any,  even  the  greatest,  of  mere  men ;  if  we  set  out  with  a  full 

intuition  of  the  God-Mem,  we  shall  find  no  difficulty  whatever 

'  See  hereafter  on  the  resurrection  of  the  "Widow's  Son,"  and  of 
"  Lazarus." 
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in  believing  that  he  operated  upon  the  most  secret  powers  of 
nature  as  no  other  could  have  done,  and,  by  the  might  of  his 
Divinity,  controlled  nature  in  a  way  which  finds  no  parallel 
among  men. 


BOOK  V. 


THE  PUBLIC  MINISTRY  OF  CHRIST  ACCORDING 
TO  ITS  CHRONOLOGICAL  CONNECTION. 

INTEODTJCTION. 

ON  THE  DIFFEKENOES  BETWEEN  THE  SYNOPTICAL  GOSPELS  AND 
JOHN. 

In  eomparing  the  first  three  Gospels  with  John,  we  find 
several  discrepaneies  in  regard  both  to  the  chronology  of  the 
narrative  arid  to  the  theaire  of  Christ's  labours. 

§  108. — Differences  of  Chronology. 

Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  include  but  one  feast  of  the  Pass- 
over within  the  period  of  Christ's  public  ministry,  while  John's 
narrative  embraces  three  orfowr.  It  may  be  enough  to  say  in 
regard  to  this,  that  the  former  Gospels  do  not  confine  them- 
selves to  a  chronolo^cal  arrangement,  and  therefore  we  are 
entitled  to  draw  no  conclusion  fi:'om  the  fact  that  the  Passover 
is  mentioned  in  them  but  once,  and  that  towards  the  close  of 
Christ's  career  upon  earth.  The  &ots  narrated  may  have  ex- 
tended through  several  years,  and  yet  the  mention  of  the  Pass- 
over feasts  may  have  been  omitted,  as  other  chronological 
marks  have  been. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  first  three  Gospels  to  contradict  the 
theory  that  Christ's  ministry  lasted  for  several  years.  Even  in 
Luke  himselfi  there  is  a  passing  remark  which  necessarily 
presupposes  the  occurrence  of  one  Passover  in  the  mMst  of  that 
ministry.  There  is  nothing,  then,  to  invalidate  John's  account, 
which  mentions  the  occurrence  of  several. 

§  109. — Differences  as  to  the  Theaire  of  ChriM's  Labows. 
Acicording  to  the  synoptical  Gospels,  GaMee  was  the  chief 
theatre  of  Christ's  labours,    and  he   only  transferred   them 

1  Luke  vi.  1 :  the  aatSarov  SivTipoirpuTOu,  in  connection  with  the 
"ripe  ears  of  com." 

M  2 
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to  Jerusalem  when  he  was  going  to  meet  his  approaching 
death. 

We  must  here  more  minutely  examine  the  question  before 
lightly  touched  upon  (p.  1 03).  Did  Christ  purposely  confine  his 
labours  chiefly  to  Galilee  in  hope  of  finding  more  ready  access 
to  the  hearts  of  its  simpler-minded  inhabitants,  who  were  less 
in  bondage  to  the  traditions  of  the  Pharisees  than  the  people 
of  Jerusalem  ?  or  was  it  because  he  was  less  exposed  there  to 
the  "  snares  "  of  the  Pharisees,  and  could,  therefore,  hope  to 
exercise  his  labours  more  uninterruptedly,  and  for  a  longer 
period  ?  Did  he  wait  until  he  had  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
work  so  firmly  that  it  would  endure,  and  propagate  itself  after 
his  death,  before  he  determined  to  go  and  meet  the  perils  that 
awaited  him  at  the  seat  of  the  priesthood  ?  Did  he  only  make  up 
his  mind  to  go,  in  spite  of  the  dangers  which  he  foresaw  would 
environ  him,  in  order  to  avoid  the  reproach  of  distrusting  the 
Divinity  of  his  own  cause,  and  thereby  giving  occasion  of  per- 
plexity to  his  disciples  1  • 

If  these  questions  are  answered  in  the  affirmative,  we  should 
have  to  suppose  that  the  tradition  which  John  followed  in  his 
Gospel  did  not  give  correctly  the  original  relations  of  Christ's 
labours.  It  was  utterly  inconsistent  with  a  wish  on  his  part  to 
be  recognized  as  Messiah,  for  him  to  conceal  himself  so  long  in 
a  corner  of  Galilee,  and  to  hold  back  for  so  long  a  time  his 
testimony  to  his  Divine  calling  before  the  face  of  the  people 
and  the  priests  at  Jerusalem.  It  would  have  been  a  stumbling- 
block,  indeed,  for  one  who  professed  to  acknowledge  the  old 
Mosaic  religious  ideas  in  all  their  holiness,  to  refiain,  during 
the  whole  course  of  his  public  labours,  from  visiting  the  Temple 
at  one  of  the  chief  feasts  of  the  Jews. 

§  110. — Proof  that  Christ  frequewtly  exercised  Ma  Ministry  in  Judea  'omd 
Jerusalem. 

It  is  every  way  accordant,  indeed,  with  internal  probability, 
that  Jesus  shoidd  have  expected  to  find  easier  access  to  the 
simple-minded  Galilean  peasants  than  to  the  rich,  the  haughty, 
and  the  learned  at  Jerusalem.  But  it  is  altogether  improbable 
to  suppose  that  he  would  subject  himself  to  the  reproach  of 
despising  the  ancient  and  holy  institutions''  of  the  Jews,  by 

''  In  the  TalmudioaJ  treatise  "  CIiagigaA,"  c.  ii.  none  (among  adults) 
but  the  deaf,  the  sick,  the  insane,  and  the  very  aged,  are  exempted  from 
the  obligation  to  attend  the  principal  feasts  at  Jerusalem.  Of  course,  this 
law  could  not  apply  to  the  Jews  of  distant  countries,  who  were  only  required 
to  send  annually  a  deputation  to  the  Temple,  with  sacrifices,  and  with  the 
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absenting  himself  from  the  gatherings  of  the  devout  at  their 
chief  feasts  j'  and  it  would  have  been  strange  if  he  had  neg- 
lected the  opportunity  of  extending  his  labours  that  was 
afforded  by  the  general  coming  together  of  Jews  from  all 
countries  at  those  festivals. 

Ajid  how  unwise  would  it  have  been  in  him  to  defer  the 
commencement  of  his  labours  in  the  Theocratic  capital  untU 
the  precise  period  when  his  ministry  in  Galilee  must  have 
drawn  upon  him  the  hatred  and  the  fears  of  the  prevailing 
Pharisaic  party  of  Jerusalem,  when  he  must  have  foreseen,  too, 
that  he  would  be  overcome  by  them  ! 

As  to  his  putting  off  his  journey  to  Jeinisalem  until  the 
Apostles  were  sufficiently  prepared  to  carry  on  the  work  with- 
out his  personal  presence,  surely  the  Apostles  knew  as  yet  too 
little  of  his  doctrines  to  render  such  a  course  consistent  even 
with  hu/mom  foresight. 

Moreover,  the  fanatical  hatred  of  Christ  which  was  mani- 
fested by  the  Pharisaical  party  can  only  be  explained  upon  the 
ground  that  he  had  excited  their  opposition  by  a  previous 
ministry,  of  some  duration,  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem  itself. 
Nor  are  there  wanting,  even  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  intima^ 
tions  to  the  same  effect,  e.  g.,  Matt.  iv.  25,  xv.  1,  in  which  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  of  Jerusalem  are  spoken  of  as  gathering 
round  Jesus  in  QaMee,  and  asking  biTn  entangling  questions. 
It  may  have  been  the  case,  either  that  after  his  labours  in 
Jerusalem  had  drawn  their  hatred  upon  him,  they  followed, 
and  watched  biTn  suspiciously,  even  in  Galilee ;  or  that  some 
of  the  events  that  originally  happened  in  the  city  were,  in  the 
course  of  tradition,  intermingled  and  confiised  with  those  which 
occurred  in  GaUlee.  Again,  the  earnest  exclamation  of  Christ, 
recorded  in  Luke  xui.  34 ;  Matt,  xxiii.  37,  distinctly  implies 
that  he  had  oft&n  endeavoured,  hy  his  personal  teaching  in 
Jerusalem,  to  rouse  the  people  to  repentance  and  conversion, 
that  they  might  be  saved  from  the  ruin  then  impending  over 
them.  The  words,  "child/ren  of  Jerusalem"  although  they 
might  apply  to  the  whole  nation,  must,  in  this  exclamation, 
which  is  specifically  addressed  to  the  "dty  which  hilled  the 

money  arising  from  the  price  of  the  first  fruits.     Conf.  Philo,  Legat.  ad 
Cainm,  §§  23,  31. 

■■  Luke  ii.  41,  shows  that  the  devout  of  Galilee  felt  themselves  hound  to 
journey  to  Jerusalem  at  least  at  the  Passover ;  the  passage  even  sjpeaks  of 
the  journey  of  a  woman,  on  whom  the  law  imposed  no  such  ohligation. 
We  cannot  (with  Stramss)  find  any  proof  even  in  Matthew  that  absence  from 
the  festivals  was  held  of  no  account  among  the  Jewish-Christians, 
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proplmts,"  be  taken  as  referring  directly  to  the  inliabitaiits  of 
that  city. 

The  account  of  Christ's  relations  with  the  fanuly  of  Lazarus, 
given  in  Luke  (x.  38-42),  coincides  in  spirit  -with  John's  state- 
ment (xi.  5)  of  the  intimate  affection  with  which  the  Saviour 
regarded  them;  arid  the  intimacy  must  have  been  formed 
durihg  a  prolonged  stay  in  Jerusalem.  The  fact,  too,  that 
several  diatinguidied  men  of  that  city  (e.  .g.,  Joseph  of  Axima- 
thea,  as  we  are  told  by  the  first  Evangelists)  had  attached 
themselves  to  Christ,  affords  us  the  same  conclusion.  Nor  can 
we  fail  to  trace,  in  Luke's  account  (ix.  51-62)  of  his  last  journey 
to  Jerusalem,  some  confusion,  arising  from  a  blending  together, 
in  the  narrative,  of  events  that  had  occurred  on  a  former 
journey. 

And,  again,  can  it  be  imagined  that  Christ  omitted  to  make 
use  of  his  miraculous  powers"'  precisely  in  Jerusalem,  where 
the  best  opportunities  of  employing  them  for  the  relief  of 
human  suffering  would  have  been  afforded  1  Would  there  not, 
moreover,  have  been  some  trace  of  this  in  the  mode  of  his 
reception  at  Jerusalem,  similar,  probably,  to  what  occurred  on 
iis  first  labours  at  Nazareth  ?  Would  not  his  labours  there 
have  been  very  different  from  what  the  synoptical  Gospels 
report  them,  if  they  had  been  his  first  efforts  in  that  city  ? 

Thus  there  are  many  things  in  the  first  three  Gospels  them- 
selves which  indicate  and  presuppose  the  accuracy  of  John's 
narrative.  The  latter  is,  besides,  entirely  consistent  with  itself, 
both  in  its  chronology,  and  in  its  accounts  of  the  several 
journeys  of  Christ  to  the  Feasts. 

Finally,  those  who  infer  from  the  synoptical  Gospels  that 
Christ  made  but  one  journey,  must  ascribe  to  the  author  of 
John's  Gospel  a  fabrication,  wilfully  invented,  to  serve  his  own 
purpose.  But  the  man  who  could  do  this  could  never  have 
written  such  a  Gospel.  Moreover,  were  it  a  fiction,  still,  if 
intended  to  be  believed,  it  would  have  been  more  accommo- 
dated to  the  popular  tradition.  No  one  individual  could  have 
remodelled  the  entire  tradition  after  an  invented  plan  of  his 
own,  contradicting  all  others. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  by  following  John,  we  do  not  charge 

■"  This  difficulty,  indeed,  is  avoided  in  Mattliew's  Gkispel,  for  it  is  tliere 
stated  (xxi.  14),  quite  indefinitely,  however,  that  "he  healed  tlie iinie  and 
the  blind  in  the  Temple."  It  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  the  historical 
connection  is  lost  in  this  passage  of  Matthew  ;  we  can  gather  it  correctly 
only  from  John's  Gospel. 
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any  falsificatioii  upon,  the  three  other  Evangelists :  we  can 
easily  conceive  how  the  separate  traditions,  of  which  those 
€rospeis  were  made  up,  may  have  been  so  put  together,  without 
any  mtention  to  deceive,  as  apparently  to  represent  Christ  as 
making  one  Passover  journey.  Prom  the  account  of  the  ap- 
pearances of  Christ  afber  the  resurrection,  given  by  Matthew, 
we  may  see  how  easily  such  obscurities  crept  into  the  cirble  of 
Galilean  traditions.  Luke  agrees  with  John  in  assigning 
Jerusalem  as  the  scene  of  those  appearances :  yet,  from  reading 
Matthew  alone,  we  might  infer  that  they  aU  took  place  ia 
Gamee." 


PART  I. 

•FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  CHEISTS  PUBLIC  MINIS- 
TRY TO  THE  TRIUMPHAL  ENTRY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

JESUS  AND  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST. THE  FIKST  DISCIPLES. 

We  resume  the  thread  of  our  historical  narrative  at  the 
point  where  it  was  broken  off." 

On  issuing  from  the  solitude  in  which  he  had  prepared  him- 
self for  his  public  labours,  Jesus  again  sought  the  prophetic 
man  who  had  given  him  the  Divine  signal  for  their  commence- 
ment, and  had  consecrated  him  to  his  holy  caUing.  Not,  in- 
deed, in  order  to  form  a  close  connexion  with  him,  for  John 
had  to  remain  true  to  his  office  as  Forerunner,  and  to  continue 
his  ministry  in  that  capacity,  until  the  Messiai  should  lay  the 
foundation  of  his  visible  kingdom  with  miraculous  power,  and, 
by  securing  general  acknowledgment,  should  indicate  to  the 
Foi'erunner,  also,  that  he  should  submit  himself,  with  all  others, 
to  the  Theocratic  King.  But  in  the  circle  of  GJalUean  disciples 
that  had  gathered  around  John,  full  of  longing  aspirations, 
Jesus  might  expect  to  find  some  suitable  to  be  taken  into  fel- 
lowship with  himself  and  trained  to  become  his  organs.  The 
sphere  of  John's  ministry  was  calculated  to  offer  the  best  point 
of  transition  to  Christ's  independent  labours. 

§  111. — Message  of  the  Samkednm  to  John  at  Bethahcura. 
Meanwhile  John,  with  his  disciples,  had  been  traversing 
both  shores  of  the  Jordan;  and  just  at  that  time  he  was  on 

"  A  feivourable  light  is  thrown  upon  the  genuineness  and  credibility  of 
John's  Gospel  by  the  fact  that  it  suone  contains  a  closely  connected  and 
chronological  account  of  Christ's  public  ministry.  °  Page  73. 
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the  east  side  of  the  river,  in  Persea,  at  Bethany,  or  Bethabara.? 
The  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority,  had 
at  first  quietly  sufiered  him  to  go  on  preaching  repentance. 
But  when  his  followers  and  influence  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  men  were  even  inclined  to  look  upon  him  as  the 
Messiah,  that  high  tribunal  thought  it  best  to  send  a  deputa- 
tion 9  to  obtain  from  his  own  lips  an  explanation  of  the  calling 
in  which  he  laboured. 

John  did  not  at  once  give  as  positive  a  statement  as  was 
desired,  but  satisfied  himself  with  giving  a  negative  to  the 
popular  idea  which  had  probably  caused  the  deputation  to  be 
sent  ["/  am,  not  the  Christ"^.  But  as  he  accompanied  this 
denial  with  no  further  explanation  in  regard  to  himself  the 
messengers  were  compelled  to  press  him  with  further  questions. 
They  naturally  asked  him,  then,  whether  he  wished  to  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  great  personages  who  were  looked  for  as 
precursors  of  Messiah;  presupposing  that  only  in  this  sense  he 
could  assume  a  Divine  calling  to  baptize.  John  continued  to 
give  curt  repKes,  just  enough  to  meet  each  separate  question. 
Although  in  a  spiritual  sense  he  was  the  UUas  who  was  to 
precede  Messiah,  he  denied  that  he  was  so  (i.  e.  in  the  carnal 
sense  in  which  they  put  the  question  and  would  understand 
the  answer).  He  described  himself  only  in  general  terms,  not 
liable  to  perversion,  as  the  one  through  whom  the  voice  of  GrOD 
called  upon  the  nation  to  repent  and  prepare  for  a  new  and 
glorious  revelation  that  was  at  hand.  Humbling  himself,  as 
the  bearer  merely  of  a  prefigurative  baptism,  he  pointed  to  the 
mightier  One  who  should  baptize  with  the  Spirit,  who  already 
stood,  unrecognized,  in  their  midst.  His  remark,  "  Te  know 
him  not,"  was  doubtless  founded  upon  the  fact  (which  he  did 
not  utter)  that  he  knew  him,  as  he  had  before  been  revealed  at 
his  baptism. 

These  answers  to  the  deputation  are  less  clear  and  full  than 
those  which  the  Baptist  gave  for  the  warning  and  instruction 
of  individuals,  as  recorded  in  the  first  Gospels.  As  the  ruling 
powers  had  little  favour  for  John,  he  had  good  reason  to  sus- 
pect the  intentions  with  which  the  Sanhednm.  had  sent  their 
messengers.  Hence  the  brevity  and  reserve  with  which  he 
answered  them. 

f  Two  different  namea  given  to  the  "6ame  place  at  different  times,  both 
having  the  same  meaning,  "a  place  of  ships,"  "a  place  for  crossing  in 
ships  "  (a  ferry).  See  iMcke  on  John  i.  28 ;  Winer's  "  Biblisohes  Bealwor- 
terbuoh,"  i.  196,  2nd  ed.  i  John  i.  19,  seq. 
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§  112. — John,  pomts  to  Jegas  as  the  Saffirmg  Messiah,  amd  testifies  to  his 


On  the  day  after  Jolm  had  thus  (officially,  as  it  were) 
pointed  Christ  out  as  having  already  appeared  among  the 
people,  though  unrecognized  by  them,  the  Saviour  came  forth 
from  his  seclusion,  and  showed  himself  in  the  midst  of  John's 
disciples.'  The  Baptist,  beholding  his  approach,  exclaimed, 
"Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world." 
The  image  of  the  Holy  One,  suffering  for  his  people,  and  bear- 
ing their  sins  (Isa.  liu.),  stood  before  his  soul  as  he  uttered 
these  -words.  As  we  have  already  seen,  John  believed  that  the 
Messiah  would  have  to  go  through  a  struggle  with  the  corrupt 
part  of  the  people;  and  he  readily  joined  to  this  belief  the  idea 
of  a  Messiah  steering  for  the  sins  of  the  people,  and  triumph- 
ing through  suffering.  The  iotuition  to  which  he  gave  utter- 
ance was  simultaneous  with  the  appearance  before  his  eyes  of 
Christ's  person,  so  gentle,  so  calm,  and  so  meek;^  and  his  con- 
ception of  the  idea  of  Messiah,  in  a  prophetic  spirit,  reached  its 
very  acme.  Yet  we  cannot  define  precisely  the  meaning  which 
John  himself  attached  to  the  words;  for  we  cannot  suppose  in 
bim  a  doctrinal  conception  of  their  import  such  as  a  fiilly 
Christian  mind  would  have.*    His  was  a  prophetic  intuition, 

'  John  i.  29. 

"  Hence  the  appropriateness  of  the  figure  of  the  lami  rather  than  of  any 
other  anitngl  used  in  the  ofierings.  What  we  say  is  enough  to  indicate  the 
grounds  on  which  we  differ  from  other  interpretations  of  this  passage. 
Conf.  lAlcke,  in  loc. 

'  We  do  not  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  Baptist  had  before  his  mind  the 
fiill  sense  whi<^  the  Evangelist,  from  his  Christian  stand-point,  connected 
with  the  words.  It  cannot  be  known  with  certainty  but  that  the  former 
used  the  word  D9,  which  the  latter  translated  Koajioq.  From  a  mind  lilce 
the  Evangelist's  we  could  hardly,  expect  so  fine  a  distinction  between  the 
objeclioe  and  siibjective  to  be  distinctly  marked  in  his  statement  of  the  words 
of  another.  He  perhaps  involuntarily  blended  them.  He  revered  the 
memory  of  the  Baptist,  his  spiritual  guide;  these  words  of  the  Baptist  had 
greatly  tended  to  develop  his  inner  life,  and  had  led  him  to  Christ ;  it 
was,  therefore,  all  the  easier  for  him  to  attribute  to  them  a  higher  Christian 
sense  than  the  Baptist  had  when  he  uttered  them.  The  interpretation 
which  he  gave  to  them  may  also  thus  have  reacted  upon  the  form  in  which 
they  were  impressed  upon  his  memory.  This  view  does  not  in  the  least 
impugn  the  veracity  of  the  narrative,  or  tend  to  show  that  John  was  not 
its  author.  The  whole  tone  of  the  Baptist's  words  is  consistent  with  his 
character  and  habits.  Moreover,  as  we  have  before  remarked  (p.  65),  the 
kingdom  of  God,  as  spreading  among  the  heathem,  nations,  had  opened  par- 
tially to  his  view ;  he  may,  therefore,  in  the  passage  under  discussion,  have 
had  reference  to  mankind,  rather  than  to  the  Jewish  world. 
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bordering  indeed  on  Christianity,  but  yet,  perliaps,  commingled 
with,  wholly  heterogeneous  elements. 

After  John  had  thus  designated  the  character  of  Jesus,  to 
■whom  he  wished  to  direct  his  disciples,  he  repeats  anew  the 
testimony  which  he  had  before  publicly  given  "  of  him  that 
was  to  follow"  (although  probably  not  given,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, with  the  same  confidence  as  to  tlie  persori),  and  applies 
it,  in  stronger  terms,  to  Christ — "  This  is  he  of  whom  I  said, 
After  me  cometh  a  man  that  is  preferred  before  me,  for  he  was 
before  me.""  ("Who  has  taken  a  higher  place  than  I,  according 
to  his  nature.") 

§  VL^.—JoTm  and  Andrew,  Disciples  of  John,  attach  theMselves  to  Jesus. — 
Gi-adual  Attraction  of  others. 

These  words  of  the  Baptist  were  listened  to  by  two  GaKlean 
youths,  who  stood  in  the  circle  of  his  disciples — John  and 
Andrew.     It  was  about  four  o'clock  ia  the  afternoon,  when, 

"  John  i.  30.  These  obscurely  prophetic  words  were  the  Baptist's  own, 
and  not  put  into  his  mouth  by  the  Evangelist.  But  this  only  makes  their 
explanation  more  difBcult.  According  to  the  usage  of  the  Greek,  and  of 
language  generally,  the  before  of  place  and  time  may  express,  figuratiTely, 
precedence  of  dignity;  and,  in  this  usage,  tfiTrpoffSw  fwv  ykyovtv  is  easily 
interpreted,  "  although  (in  the  order  of  iimc)  he  comes  after  me,  yet  (in  the 
order  of  dignity)  he  was  before  me."  In  ibe  full  certainty  of  prophetic 
intuition,  the  Baptist  describes  this  as  already  realized.  It  is  harder  to 
interpret  irpSiroQ  fiov  ^v.  Referring  the  words  "he  was  before  me"  to 
the  pre-exi£tence  of  Christ,  they  would  imply  that  his  dignity  as  Messiah 
was  to  grow  out  of  his  pre-existing  Divine  nature.  Nor  could  it,  in  this 
case,  be  said  that  the  Evangelist  had  involuntarily  modified  the  language 
of  the  Baptist  by  an  infusion  of  his  own  Christian  ideas ;  for,  in  the  mind 
of  the  latter,  the  higher  conception  of  the  pei-son  of  the  Messiah,  as  well  as 
of  his  work  and  kingdom,  may  have  been  developed  from  a  profoundly 
spiritual  interpretation  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament.  This 
much,  indeed,  ia  implied  in  his  partial  statements  (recorded  by  the  other 
Evangelists)  in  regard  to  the  peculiar  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Grhost  in  the 
Messiah  ;  although  it  does  not  follow  that  the  Baptist  was  fiilly  conscious 
of  this.  It  remains  a  question,  whether  it  would  not  be  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  simple  conception  of  the  Baptist  to  take  Trpwroe  as  referring, 
not  to  pre-eaistence,  but  to  priority  of  natwre,  which  interpretation  I  have 
followed  in  the  text.  This  involves  no  tautology ;  the  "  becomimg  gi-eater ' ' 
is  derived  fi-om  the  "  bemg  greater."  The  word  fiv  is  used,  and  not  tari, 
to  indicate  that  the  "priority  of  essence"  preceded  "liie  priority  of 
dignity,"  which  was  not  obtained  by  Christ,  in  its  manifestation,  until  a 
later  period.  It  is  an  oocy moron:  he  was  that,  which  he  has  become." 
Thus  interpreted,  the  passage  corresponds  to  what  John  says  of  Christ  in 
anotfier  form,  in  Matt.  iii.  11.  If  this  view  be  adopted,  we  must  remember 
to  distinguish  between  the  sense  in  which  the  Baptist  uttered  the  words 
and  that  which  the  Evangelist,  from  his  higher  (Siristian  oonsciousnees, 
attributes  to  them. 
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obeying  the  hint  of  the  Baptist,  they  foUowed  Jesus ;  refrain- 
ing, however,  in  reverence,  from  disturbing  his  meditations. 
The  Saviour,  noticing  them,  turned  kindly  and  asked  what 
they  desired.  Even  then  they  did  not  venture  to  express  their 
longing  to  be  honoured  with  his  friendship;  but  only  timidly 
inquired  where  he  dwelt.  Anticipating  their  request,  he  kindly 
invited  them  to  visit  him.  The  few  hours  that  remained  before 
evening  were  spent  in  his  society.  This  was  their  first  impres- 
sion of  Christ ;  he  left  it  to  work  in  their  hearts.  Thus  was  it 
also  with  Simon  (John  i.  42),  in  whom  Christ  discerned  in  a 
moment  the  yet  dormant  spirit  of  the  Mam,  of  Rock.  And  those 
whose  first  impressions  were  thus  received  pointed  Christ  out  to 
their  fellows;  and  thus  axose  fhiB first  circle  of  disciples,  which 
accompanied  him  from  Persea  back  to  Galilee.^ 

CHAPTER  II. 

COMMENCEMENT  OF  CHEIST's  PUBLIC  TEACHING. 
§  114. — The  Miracidoua  Draiaght  of  Fiehes. — Efect  of  the  Miracle  on  Peter. 

On  his  return  to  Galilee,  Christ  at  once  began  his  labours  as 
a  teacher ;  not,  however,  in  the  synagogues,  but  in  instructing 
the  groups  that  gathered  around  him.  He  betook  himself  first, 
not  to  Nazareth,  his  native  place,  where  he  could  least  hope  to 
be  received  as  a  prophet  (the  carnal  mind  looks  only  at  the 
outward  appearance),  but  to  the  Uttle  town  of  Capernaum. 
The  young  men  who  had  accompanied  him  from  Persea  were 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Capernaum  and  Bethsaidaj  and  he 
only  waited  for  a  suitable  opportunity  to  take  them  into  closer 
communion.     Such  an  opportunity  was  the  following : 

One  day,  as  he  was  walking  upon  the  western  shore  of  the 
Sea  of  Gonesareth,  an  rQcreasing  throng  of  eager  listeners  col- 
lected about  him.  Some  fishermen  who  had  toiled  all  night 
and  brought  up  nothing  but  empty  nets,  had  left  their  vessels 
fastened  near  the  shore.  Jesus  asked  Simon,  to  whom  one  of 
the  fishing-boats  belonged,  to  push  it  out  a  little  way  from  the 
shore,  that  he  might  stand  on  board,  and  thus  address  the 
people  to  better  advantage.^     On  finishing  his  discourse,  he 

'  John  i.  42 — 47.  It  is  apparent  from  John's  statement  alone  that 
Christ  did  not  take  these  young  disciples,  who  were  afterward  to  be  his 
organs,  immediately  into  close  fellowship,  but  left  them  for  a  while  to 
themselves.  John  gives  us  no  further  account  of  the  forming  of  the 
Apostolic  community;  he  presupposes  many  things,  which  we  must 
endeavour  to  fill  up  by  comparing  the  synoptical  Gospels. 

"  A  comparison  of  Luke  v.  with  Matt.  iv.  18,  will  vindicate  the  correct- 
ness of  this  representation.     Here  we  have  two  independent  statements  : 
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turned  to  Peter,  wlio  doubtless  was  anew  struck  with  the 
power  of  his  words,  and  told  him  to  cast  his  net  into  the  deep. 
Although  he  had  toiled  all  night  in  vain,  he  obeyed  the  Master 
at  a  word.  This  fuU  confidence  of  Peter  shows  that  he  had 
already  been  impressed  to  some  extent,  at  least,  with  the 
Divinity  of  Christ.''  An  impression  of  the  most  powerftd  cha- 
racter, however,  must  have  been  made  upon  him  (as  a  fisher- 
man) by  the  wonderful  result  of  this  once  letting  down  of  his 
net,  after  the  vain  attempts  of  the  long  night  before.  The 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  power  to  him  in"  the  exercise  of 
his  own  trade  was  characteristic  of  the  Divine  operations  gene- 
rally in  the  history  of  Christianity;  he  was  thus  led  from  the 
Carnal  to  the  Spiri.tual.y  All  his  previous  impressions  were 
revived  and  deepened  by  this  sudden  exhibition  of  the  power 
of  a  word  from  Christ,  and  the  Saviour  appeared  so  exalted, 
that  he  felt  himself  unworthy  to  be  near  biTn  ["  Depwrt  from 
tne,  for  I  am  a  sinful  main,  0  LordP^''     The  Divine  power 

that  in  Matthew  an  abbreviated  one,  while  Luke's  is  the  vivid  and  cir- 
cumstantial account  of  an  eye-witness.  The  words  of  Christ  to  Peter,  as 
given  by  Matthew  (iv.  19),  "  /  will  make  you  fishers  of  men,"  seem  to  pre- 
suppose an  event  such  as  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  ;  but  Matthew 
presents  them  as  entirely  isolated,  while  Luke  gives  the  occasion  of  them 
very  graphically.  None  but  those  abstractionists  who  must  measure  all 
phenomena,  however  infinite  in  variety,  upon  the  Procrustean  bed  of  their 
own  logical  formulas,  will  see  in  this  account  the  stamp  of  a  legendary 
story.  It  has  all  the  freshness  of  life  and  reality  about  it.  Whoever  is 
well  read  in  the  history  of  the  difiiision  of  Christianity  in  all  ages  will  be 
able  to  recall  many  analogous  cases.  ScMeiermadier  (Comm.  on  Luke,  in 
loc.  or  "  Werke,"  ii.  63),  in  his  remarks  on  this  case,  showed  with  what 
nice  tact  he  could  distinguish  history  from  legend.  Honour  to  the  memory 
of  that  great  man,  whose  profoundly  logical  mind  humbled  itself,  in  pure 
love  of  Truth,  before  the  power  of  History ! 

^  It  also  confirms  the  account  in  John's  Grospel.  The  connection  of'the 
narrative  which  I  have  given  abundantly  shows  that  Matthew's  account  is 
not  irreconcUeable  with  Luke's,  or  both  with  John's,  as  some  suppose.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say,  however,  that  the  connection  thus  made  by  comparing 
ail  the  accounts  was  present  to  the  minds  of  the  writers  severally,  for  in 
that  case,  doubtless,  the  form  of  their  narratives  would  have  been  difierent 
from  what  it  is  now.  Such  discrepancies  can  surprise  no  man  who  has 
attempted  to  gather  a  connected  narrative  of  any  kind  from  several  distinct 
accounts. 

7  Those  who  believe  in  a  Divine  teleologioal  government  of  the  world, 
in  a  Providence  which  makes  Nature  subserve  the  progress  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  must  regard  this  event  as  one  of  those  in  which  the  border  line 
between  the  natural  and  supernatural  is  hard  to  be  distinguished,  and 
which  form  the  point  of  transition  from  the  former  to  the  latter. 

'  On  account  of  this  peculiar  relation  between  Christ  and  Peter,  we  can 
hardly  suppose  (although  much  may  be  said  in  fevour  of  it)  that  this  event 
occurred  after  he  had  known  Christ  for  some  time,  or  after  he  had  been  a 
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appears  fearfiil,  in  its  lioliness,  to  the  sinner  who  is  conscious 
of  his  sinfulness;  it  fills  him  -with  consternation;  he  shrinks 
back  from  it  with  trembling.  Infinite,  indeed,  in  view  of  the 
law,  must  the  chasm  appear  between  the  sinner  and  the 
Divinely  exalted  Holy  One.» 

Christ  seized  upon  this  impression,  and,  glorifying  the 
Physical  into  the  Spiritual,  by  his  prophetic  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon,  said  to  Peter  \_Fe(w  not;  from  hencefortk  tfum 
shaU  catch  mm\  :  "  Shrink  not  back  in  fear.  Take  confidence 
in  me.  Attach  thyself  henceforth  whoUy  to  me.  Thou  shalt 
see  greater  proofs  of  my  power  than  this.  In  fellowship  with 
me  thou  shalt  achieve  greater  miracles.  From  henceforth  thy 
net  shall  catch  men." 

witness  of  his  first  public  labours  at  Jerusalem  ;  so,  also,  we  cannot,  for 
the  same  reason,  place  it  after  the  wedding  at  Cana  ;  although  this  last  is 
more  probable  than  the  other,  since  we  cannot  say  certainly  what  impres- 
sions the  occurrences  at  Cana  made,  at  first,  upon  the  disciples.  The  view 
which  we  have  followed  in  the  text  seems  to  ,be  contradicted  by  the  con- 
nection between  John  i.  43  and  46  ;  but  there  is  no  real  contradiction. 
The  calling  of  ^liathanael  (John  i.  46)  and  that  of  Fhilip  (i.  43)  are  not 
necessarily  connected  in  place  and  time.  John  mentions  an  mtended 
return  to  Galilee  (v.  43),  but  says  nothing  about  the  journey  itself ;  he 
may  have  been  induced,  by  the  mention  of  Bethsaida,  to  place  the  theatre 
of  the  account  in  that  region.  (See  Bledc,  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1833,  ii.)  The 
late  B.  Jacobi  (in  the  same  periodical,  1838,  iv.  852)  adduces  against  this 
view  John's  accuracy,  in  this  passage,  in  mentioning  time  and  place.  It 
is  not  clear,  however,  that  John  meant  to  give,  in  each  case  in  the 
chapter,  the  time  and  place  exactly.  His  exactness  extends  only  to  the 
events  which  served  to  lead  John's  (Maeiples  to  Christ ;  and  it  is  not  at  all 
evident  that  I^athanael  belonged  to  that  nimiber.  The  way  in  which 
Philip  describes  the  Messiah  to  him,  saying  nothing  of  the  Baptist's  tes- 
timony, rather  shows  the  contrary.  Moreover,  the  opposite  view  would 
prove  that  Ifathanael  was  first  found  in  Gralilee. 

*  The  truth  of  this  individual  trait,  as  narrated  of  Feter,  is  confirmed  by 
the  subsequent  development  of  his  character.  The  consciousness  of  his 
sinfulness  and  distance  &om  the  perfectly  Holy  One  must,  indeed,  have 
remained  ;  and  his  sense  of  the  Ic&iness  of  Christ  could  be  diminished  by 
no  degree  of  intimacy  with  him.  But  there  was  this  great  difierenoe 
between  the  two  periods  of  his  religious  life,  that  in  the  latter,  as  he 
imbibed  more  and  more  the  spirit  of  communion  with  Christ,  he  felt 
himself  no  more  repelled  as  a  sinner  fi:om  Him  in  whom  the  source  of 
Divine  life  for  men  was  revealed,  but  attracted  to  him,  not  merely  by  his 
own  spiritual  affinities,  but  by  his  personal  experience,  that  He  "  had  the 
words  of  eternal  Ufe."  The  redeeming  power  of  the  Divine  One  was  more 
and  more  fuUy  revealed  to  him ;  the  divinity  appeared  to  him  no  more 
as  a  merely  aalimwrd,  but  as  an  inward  power.  The  central  source 
of  all  the  individual  rays  of  Divinity  shone  forth  upon  his  conscious- 
ness, and  the  separate  rays  of  themselves,  therefore,  appeared  in  a  new 
light. 
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The  same  impression,  also,  caused  Andrew,  James,  and  John,'' 
to  join  themselves  from  thenceforth  more  closely  to  Jesus. 

§  115. — The  Ocdimg  of  Nathmuid. 
In  the  case  of  a  John,  the  full  impression  of  Christ's  person- 
ality, first  received,  prepared  the  depths  of  his  youthful  soul  for 
sudden  and  separate  impressions  of  the  Divinity  of  Jesus,  -which 
soon  brought  HiTn  to  a  complete  decision.  But  the  narrow 
prejudices  of  a  NATHANAEL-had  to  be  overcome  by  a  separate 
supernatural  sign  before  he  could  receive  the  impression  of 
Christ's  manifestation  and  nature  as  a  whole.  "WTien  Philip 
first  announced  to  him  that  Jesus  oi Naza/rethy^a^  the  Messiah, 
he  expressed  both  surprise  and  incredulity  that  anything  so 
high  should  come  forth  from  a  comer  like  Galilee.  Instead  of 
discussing  the  poiat,  Philip  appeals  to  his  own  experience,  and 
teUs  him  to  "  come  and  see."  Nathanael's  prejudice  was  not 
strong  enough  to  prevent  his  compliance,  or  to  hinder  him  from 
being  convinced  by  facts.  Christ  sees  and  esteems  his  love  of 
truth,  and  receives  bim  with  the  words,  "  Belwld  an  Israelite, 
indeed,  m  whom  there  is  no  guile"  (a  true  and  honest-hearted 
member  of  tlie  Theocratic  nation).  The  candid  youth  is  sur- 
prised to  find  himself  known  by  a  stranger.  He  expresses  his 
astonishment,  and  Christ  increases  the  impression  made  upon 
his  feelings,  by  a  more  striking  proof  stiD.  of  his  supernatural 
knowledge,  telling  him  that  his  glance,  piercing  the  barriers  of 
space,  had  rested  on  him  before  Philip  called  him  as  he  stood 
"  under  the  fig-tree  "  (this  probably  had  some  reference  to  the 
thoughts  which  occupied  his  mind  under  the  fig-tree).     His 


he  acknowledged  Christ  as 
Cluist  admits  that  he  is  in 


prejudices  are  readily  removed 
"  Son  of  God  and  King  of  Israel " 
the  first  stage  of  faith,"  but  tells  him  that  his  faith  must  develop 
itself  from  this  beginning,  and  advance  to  a  higher  aim  (John  i. 
50,  51).  A  faith  thus  resting  on  a  single  manifestation  might 
easily  be  perplexed  by  some  other  single  one,  that  might  not 
meet  its  expectations.  That  is  a  genuine  faith  (according  to 
Christ)  which  carries  itself  to  the  very  central-point  of  revela- 
tion, seizes  the  intuition  of  Divinity  in  its  immediate  nature 

■■  Lrike  aays  (v.  10)  that  James  and  John,  the  sona  of  Zebedee,  were 
"  partners  with  Simon ;"  they  were,  therefore,  eye-witnesses  of  that  event, 
and  received  the  same  impression  from  it.  In  Matthew's  statement  (iv. 
21)  they  were  with  their  father,  in  another  vessel,  "  mending  their  nets." 
This  agrees  well  enough  with  Luke,  since  he  likewise  mentions  two 
vessels,  and — ^not,  indeed,  the  mending,  but — the  washing  of  the  much- 
uqed  nets.  '  See  p.  146. 
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and  manifestation  as  a  whole,  and  obtains,  tkrougi  immediate 
contact  with  the  Diviae  ia  the  Spirit,  a  stand-point  which 
doubt  can  never  reach.  Nathanael  was  to  see  "  greater  thiags" 
than  this  isolated  ray  of  the  supernatural.  He  was  to  see  the 
"hewvens  opened  wpvn,  the  Son  of  Mem,"  into  whose  intimacy  he 
was  about  to  enter,  and  "Angels  of  God  ascending  cmd  de- 
scending "  upon  him.  He  was  to  leam  Christ  in  his  true  rela- 
tion to  the  development  of  humanity,  as  Him  through  whom 
human  nature  was  to  be  glorified;  through  whom  the  locked- 
up  heavens  were  again  to  be  opened ;  the  communion  with 
heaven  and  earth  restored  ;  to  whom  and  from  whom  all  the 
powers  of  heaven  were  to  flow.  Such  was  to  be  his  Divine 
glory  in  its  fdl  manifestation  ;  all  other  signs  were  but  indi- 
vidual tokens  of  it. 

CHAPTEE,  III. 

JEStrS  AT  CAJTA. 

§  116. — The  Ohcmge  of  Water  into  Wme.  —  Character' cmd  Im/port  of  the 

Mirade. — Mttle  Impression  made  wpov,  the  People. 

Three  days  after  Christ  had  thus  set  forth  the  mode  in 
which  he  from  that  time  should  reveal  himself,  he  displayed,  at 
a  wedding  in  Cana,*  the  fulness  of  "  the  power  of  heaven " 
streaming  forth  from  himself,  which  was  to  transfigure,  as  he 
had  said,  both  nature  and  humanity.  The  wine  provided  for 
the  occasion  gave  out,  and  Mary  requested  her  Son  to  supply 
the  lack  by  employing  the  powers  that  were  at  his  command. 
Having  recognized  him.  as  Messiah,  she  necessarily  expected 
him  to  work  miracles,  and  this  expectation  was  increased  by 
the  impression  which  he  had  made  in  the  short  time  that  had 
elapsed  after  his  consecration  to  the  Messianic  mission.  She 
looked  impatiently  for  the  hour  when  he  should  reveal  himself 
in  his  glory,  as  Messiah,  before  the  eyes  of  all  men. 

But  Christ,  although  he  held  all  purely  human  feelings 
sacred,  yet  demanded  that  "man  should  deny  father  and 
mother"  when  the  cause  of  God  required  it.  He  had  now  to 
apply  this  principle  to  his  own  mother,  and,  conscious  of  his 
Divine  character  and  calling,  to  rebuke  the  request  thus  made 
to  him;  and  the  feelings  which  prompted  it.  "  What  have  I  to 
do  vjilh  thee  ?  mme  hour  is  not  yet  come;"  as  if  he  had  said, 
"  Our  wishes  he  apaxt.  My  Divine  powers  cannot  be  made 
subservient  to  earthly  aims  and  motives.     My  acts  obey  a 

■■  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Kathanael  was  "  the  son  of  Tholmai,"  i.  e. 
Bartholomew,,  of  Cana ;  which  feet  may  confirm  our  view  of  the  order  of 
the  events. 
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Ligher  plan  and  loftier  laws,  in  accordance  with  which  each  of 
them  has  its  appointed  time.  As  yet,  the  moment  for  revealing 
myself  in  my  Messianic  dignity,  by  miracles  apparent  to  all 
eyes,  has  not  arrived." 

Christ  intended,  as  he  here  iatimates,  to  come  iorihgradiuaMy 
from  his  obscurity.  He  had  no  idea  of  displaying  his  glory,  as 
Mary  wished,  at  once.  Still,  as  she  might  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  take  from  his  words  and  look  more  than  he  uttered, 
she  probably  understood  that  her  wish  wotild  be  met  so  far  as 
the  fact  was  concerned,  though  from  a  point  of  view  totally 
dififerent  from  her  own.  And  so  it  was ;  the  thing  was  done, 
but  in  no  very  striking  way,  nor  in  a  way  calculated  to  reveal 
his  Messianic  glory  to  aU  eyes. 

As  for  the  character  of  the*  miracle  itself,  we  cannot  place  it, 
as  some  do,  among  the  highest  of  Christ's  miraculous  acts.  We 
conceive  it  thus  :  He  brought  out  of  water,  by  his  creative 
energy,  a  substance  (wine),  which  is  naturally  the  joint  product 
of  the  growth  of  the  viae,  and  of  human  labour,  water  being 
only  one  of  the  co-operating  factors  ;  and  thus  substituted  his 
creative  power  for  various  natural  and  artificial  processes. 
But  we  are  not  justified  in  inferring  that  the  water  was 
changed  into  momufaxi/wredwme;  but  that,  by  his  direct  agency, 
he  imparted  to  it  powers  capable  of  producing  the  same  effects ; 
that  he  intensified  (so  to  speak)  the  powers  of  water  into 
those  of  wine.*  Indeed,  this  latter  view  of  the  miracle  conforms 
better  to  its  spiritual  import  than  the  former.' 

It  is  not  a  suflS^cient  explanation  of  the  final  cause  and 
moral  bearings  of  the  miracle  to  say  that  Christ  intended, 

'  I  would  be  pleased  to  believe,  if  I  could,  that  the  view  here  taken  had 
as  old  ecclesiastical  authority  as  the  late  Baumgwrtm-Onmua  supposes  he 
has  found  for  it,  in  the  ancient  hymn  "De  Epiphania  Domini  "  (Damid, 
Thesaurus  Hymnologious,  i.  p.  19) ;  "  Vel  hydriis  plenis  aqua  vini  saporem 
infuderis."  But  the  word  sapormn  can  hardly  be  made  emphatic.  In 
the  sense  of  the  hymn,  the  words  "-rini  saporem  infandere,"  probably 
mean  nothing  more  than  "  in  vinum  mutare." 

f  Compare,  as  analogies,  the  mineral  uprmgs  in  which  by  natural  pro- 
cesses, new  powers  are  given  to  water ;  and  the  ancient  accounts  of  springs 
which  sent  forth  waters  like  wine — intoxicating  water :  "  noWnxoC  S'  dai 
Kpffvai  ai  fikv  vonfiaTepai.  Kai  oiviaSkaTepai,  oig  ij  iripi  Tlaj>Xayoviav, 
irphq  Vfv  ^aai  ToitQ  kyxuipiovQ  viroviviiv  wpoaiSvras." — Aihencem,  Deip. 
ii.  §  17,  18.  Of  another  water,  says  Theopompm,  "  roic  irivovrae  avrh 
fit9vuK€ff9aif  KaOiL  (cat  roijQ  rbv  olvov." 

8  The  supposition  that  John's  Grospel  was  written  by  some  one  of  Alex- 
andrian education,  with  a  tendency  to  Grnosticism,  is  re&ted  by  this 
narrative.  Such  a  man  would  never  have  assigned  such  an  object  and  such 
a  scene  for  Christ's  first  miracle.   Such  a  one  could  not  have  invented  and 
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by  thus  exhibiting  his  glory,  to  incite  and  confirm  a  faith  in 
his  calling.  We  must  seek  its  import  rather  by  contemplating 
it  in  reference  to  his  moral  self-revelation  as  a  whole  ;  by  in- 
quiring how  the  peculiar  Spirit  of  Christ  was  reflected  and 
illustrated  in  this  single  act. 

While  in  retirement,  he  had  resembled,  in  the  austerity  of 
his  life,  the  ascetic  preacher  of  repentance,  John  the  Baptist. 
Now,  however,  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  public  labours,  no 
longer  in  solitude,  but  mingling  in  the  social  life  of  men,  he 
enters  into  all  human  interests,  shares  aU  himian  feelings,  and 
thus  at  once  presents  a  contrast  to  the  severe  legalism  of  John. 
In  the  joyous  circle  of  a  wedding,  he  performs  his  first  miracle 
to  gratify  a  social  want.  Thus  he  sanctities  connexions, 
feelings,  joys,  that  are  purely  human,  by  his  personal  presence, 
and  by  unfolding  his  Divine  powers  in  such  a  circle  and  on 
such  an  occasion.  In  this  view  the  miracle  gives  the  spirit  of 
Christian  Ethics,  whose  task  it  is  to  apply  to  aU  human  rela- 
tions the  image  of  Christ  as  stamped  upon  his  self-revealed  life. 
But  it  has  a  further  and  a  great  symbolical  import  :  Christ 
employed  water,  one  of  the  commonest  supports  of  life,  as  the 
vehicle  of  a  higher  power  :  so  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  Christ's 
Spirit  and  labours,  the  peculiarity  of  the  work  of  Christianity, 
not  to  destroy  what  is  natural,  but  to  ennoble  and  transfigure 
it ;  to  enable  it,  as  the  organ  of  Divine  powers,  to  produce 
efiects  beyond  its  original  capacities.  To  energize  the  power 
of  Water  into  that  of  Wine  is,  indeed,  in  every  sense,  the  pecu- 
liar office  of  Christianity. 

This  first  stay  of  Chnst  in  Galilee  after  his  inauguration  as 
Messiah  was  attended  with  important  results  in  the  training 
of  the  narrower  circle  of  his  disciples  :  but  he  does  not  appear, 
in  that  short  time,  to  have  made  any  lasting  impression  upon 
the  people.  There  were  few  so  ingenuous  in  their  preposses- 
sions as  a  Nathanael ;  the  prejudices  of  many  against  the  "  son 
of  the  carpenter  at  Nazareth "  could  not  be  removed  until 
they  had  obtained  a  vivid  impression  of  his  public  labours  at 
the  feast  of  the  Passover  in  the  metropolis.     Even  in  this 

put  into  the  mouth  of  the  "  ruler  of  the  feast  "  the  clumsy  jeat  which  he 
uttered  (John  ii.  9),  (although  we  do  not  (as  some  do)  lay  stress  upon  it, 
and  infer  that  the  guests  were  nearly  drunk).  Any  one  writing  a  history 
of  Christ  apologetically,  and  with  a  view  to  exalt  his  character  according 
to  the  tendency  of  those  times,  would  rather  have  altered  and  adorned  a 
true  narrative  of  such  &cts  (if  such  existed)  than  have  invented  a  feJse 
one  bearing  against  his  object ;  or  if  he  had  some  symbolical  meaning  in 
his  view,  he  would  certainly  have  stated  it.  • 

If 
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beginning  of  his  labours  in  Galilee,  he  had  probably  found  occa- 
sion to  apply  the  Jewish  proverb,  "  a  prophet  hath  no  hyrwwr  in 
his  o/vm  cown^y."  ^ 

CHAPTER  IV. 

first  journey  to  JERUSALEM  TO  ATTEND  THE  FEAST  OF  THE 
PASSOVER. 
§  117. — The  Pmifymg  of  the  Temple. 
During  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  Jesus  appeared  at  Jeru- 
salem in  his  prophetic  calling,  and  accredited  it  by  miracles.' 
On  visiting  the  Temple,  he  found  its  -worship  disturbed  by 
disorders  which  desecrated  the  holy  place — a  picture  of  the 
general  secularization  of  the  Theocracy .J 

Por  the  convenience  of  the  Jews  from  a  distance  who  wished 
to  offer  sacrifices,  booths  had  been  erected  in  the  Temple-court, 
in  which  everything  necessary  for  the  purpose  was  kept  for 

John  iv.  44  :  doubtless  referring  to  this  period ;  a  supposition  which 
the  use  of  yap  renders  probable.  Thus  interpreted,  we  should  have  John's 
testimony  that  Christ  had  already  sought  to  appear  as  a  teacher  in  Galilee. 

'  Although  the  Purifying  of  the  Temple  doubtless  belongs  to  an  early 
period  of  Christ's  teaching,  it  is  by  no  means  clear,  &om  John's  account, 
that  Christ-  had  not  tat^ht  and  wrought  miracles  before ;  indeed,  the 
manner  in  which  the  priests  addressed  him  rather  shows  the  contrary. 

i  Here  a  difficulty  arises ;  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple  is  placed  by  John. 
at  the  hegimmmg  at  Christ's  ministry,  during  his  first  stay  at  Jerusalem ;  by 
the  other  Evangelists  at  the  emd  of  his  labours,  during  his  last  stay  there. 
Unless  the  same  event  took  place  twice,  and  in  the  very  same  way  (which 
is  hardly  probable),  either  John  or  the  others  must  have  deviated  &om  the 
chronological  order.  It  may  appear  more  probable  that  an  act  implying 
so  great  power  over  the  priests,  and  the  throng  of  buyers  and  sellers,  was 
done  after  his  last  triumphal  entry,  when  the  people  were,  for  the  moment, 
enthiisiastic  in  his  &vour,  than  at  the  beginning  of  his  labours.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  would  have  had  more  occasion,  after  his  triumphal  entry, 
to  avoid  everything  that  could  occasion  public  disturbance,  or  wear  the 
appearance  of  employing  earthly  power.  As  for  the  difficaliy  of  the  thing 
at  his  opening  roinistry,  no  one  can  say  what  influences  tibe  immediate 
power  of  God  might  produce  upon  the  minds  and  feelings  of  men.  It  is 
certainly  leas  easy  to  account  for  such  an  anachronism  in  John,  whose 
account  is  all  of  a  piece,  and  accurate  in  chronological  order,  than  in  the 
other  Evangelists ;  the  latter  might  naturally  connect  a  &ct  like  this,  well 
adapted  to  oral  tradition,  with  the  last  entry,  which  was  the  only,  one 
mentioned  in  the  circle  of  accounts  which  they  compiled.  According  to 
John  (ii.  18)  the  Jews  put  the  question,  "  What  sign  ahawest  thou  usf" 
&o. ;  in  Luke  xx.  2,  the  Sanhedrim  ask,  "  By  what  oMthsrity  doest  tAou 
these  thmga  1"  &a.  It  might  be  supposed  that  this  last  question  suggested 
the  statement  of  the  event  which  gave  rise  to  it,  if  it  were  certain  (as, 
indeed,  it  is  not)  that  in  the  passage  in  Luke  it  has  this  special  reference 
to  the  act,  and  not  a  reference  to  Christ's  teaching  in  general  at  that 
time. 
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sale,  and  money-changers  were  also  allowed  to  take  tieir  stand 
there ;  but,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  existing 
corruption  of  the  Jewish  people,  many  foul  abuses  had  grown 
up.  The  merchants  and  brokers  made  everything  subservient 
to  their  avarice,  and  their  noisy  huckstering  was  a  great  dis- 
turbance to  the  worship  of  the  Temple. 

It  was  Christ's  calling  to  combat  the  corruptions  of  the  secu- 
larized Theocracy,  and  to  predict  the  judgments  of  God  against 
them.  And  as  the  general  desecration  of  all  thalt  was  holy 
was  imaged  in  these  profane  doings  at  the  Temple,  he  first 
manifested  against  them  his  holy  anger.  Threatening  the 
traders  with  a  scourge  of  small  cords,  he  drove  them  out  of 
the  Temple ;  and  said  to  those  who  sold  doves,  "  Take  these 
things  hence ;  make  not  my  Faih&r^s  house  a  house  of  m^r- 
chcmdise."  ^ 

These  words  are  not  only  applicable  to  the  special  case,  but 
also  contain  a  severe  reproof  of  that  carnal  tendency  which 
debases  GtOd's  house  into  a  merchant's  exchange.  The  lifting 
up  of  the  scourge  could  not  have  been  in  token  of  physical 
force,  for — apart  from  Christ's  character — ^what  was  one  man 
against  so  many  1  It  could  only  be  a  symbolical  sign — a  sign 
of  the  judgments  of  God  that  were  so  soon  to  fall  upon  those 
who  had  corrupted  the  Theocracy.! 

There  was  no  miracle,  in  the  proper  sense,  wrought  here, 
but  a  proof  of  the  confident  Divine  power  with  which  he 
influenced  the  minds  of  men ;  an  example  of  the  direct  impres- 
sion of  Divinity,  of  the  power  of  the  manifestation  of  the  Holy 
One  as  a  punisher,  in  rousing  the  slumbering  conscience. 
Origen,  who  found  naany  difficulties  in  this  narrative,'"  and  was 
inclined  to  regard  it  as  ideal  and  symbolical,  thought  that  if  it 
were  to  be  received  as  history,"  the  miracle  would  be  greater 
than  the  change  of  water  iiito  wine,  or,  indeed,  any  other  of 
Christ's  deeds ;  as  in  this  case  he  would  not  have  had  to  act 
upon  inert  and  lifeless  mattfer,  but  upon  living  beings  capable 

''  Jolm,  at  most,  aUmdea  to  Isa.  Ivi.  7  ;  Jer.  vii.  11 ;  but  the  other 
Gospels  give  direct  citations.  This  is  another  proof  of  the  originality  of 
John's  narrative. 

'  How  absurd  would  it  be  to  attribute  the  invention  of  such  an  incident 
as  tbis  to  a  man  of  Alexandrian  culture !  Its  utter  repugnance  to  Alex- 
andrian views  is  shown  by  the  feet  that  Origen  considered  it  one  of  the 
greatest  objections  to  the  credibility  of  the  narrative. 

"  T.  ix.  in  Joann. 

"  Origen,  however,  exaggerated  the  throng  that  Christ  had  to  expel  into 
thomands.  John,  more  simply  than  the  other  Evangelists,  speaks  only  of 
the  expulsion  of  the  sellers;  they,  of  the  buyers  also. 

W2 
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of  resistance.  But,  on  the  contrary,  no  miracle,  in  the  proper 
sense,  was  ■vrrought,  precisely  because  Chiist  had  to  operate 
upon  men,  endowed,  it  is  true,  -with  a  •will  capable  of  resisting, 
but  also  with  susceptibilities  that  had  to  yield  to  the  moral 
and  reUgious  force  of  an  immediate  Divine  impression,  and 
with  conscience,  that  slumbering  consciousness  of  God,  which 
man  can  never  wholly  abnegate,  and  which  may  be  roused  by 
a  commanding  holy  power,  in  a  way  that  is  not  to  be  calcu- 
lated. There  are  many  things  in  history  that  must  be  re- 
garded as  myths  by  minds  that  judge  only  by  the  standard  of 
every-day  reaUty. 

§  118. — The  Saying  of  Christ,  "  Destroy  this  Temple,"  iSic. — Additiorud 
Eocpodtion  of  it  given  by  Jolun. 

Some  of  the  priests  asked  Christ  by  what  signs  be  could 
prove  his  authority  to  act  thus.  He  gave  them  an  answer,  at 
once  reproof  and  prophecy,  "  Destroy  this  temple,  and  m  three 
days  I  will  roAse  it  wp." 

The  most  natural  and  apparent  interpretation  of  these  words, 
according  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  ut- 
tered, laying  no  particular  stress  upon  the  specification  of 
" three  days"  would  be  the  following  :  "  When  ymi,  hy  yomr  vm- 
godlmness,  which  desecrates  all  that  is  holy,  home  brought  about  tJte 
destruction  of  the  Temple,  th&nvnlllbuiidit  vp  again;"  alluding 
(according  to  the  mode  of  conception  everywhere  prevalent  in 
the  New  Testament)  to  the  relation  between  Christianity  and 
Judaism.  The  kingdom  of  God  had  a  common  basis  in  both  j 
the  new  spiritual  Temple  which  Christ  is  to  erect  among  men 
is,  therefore,  represented  as  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  rebuUt 
after  its  destruction ;  the  latter  being  a  symbol  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  entu'e  Jewish  worship,  which  was  identified  with 
the  Temple  itself  The  Temple  and  the  kingdom  of  God  ai-e 
identical  in  Judaism  and  in  Christianity  : "  there,  in  a  form 
particular  and  typical ;  here,  in  a  form  corresponding  to  its 
essence,  and  intended  for  all  men  and  all  ages.  As  Christ  is 
conscious  that  the  desecrated  and  ruined  Temple  will  be  raised 
up  by  him  in  greater  splendour,  he  acts  upon  this  conscious- 
ness, as  reformer  of  the  old  Temple,  in  the  very  beginning  of 
those  labours  which  are  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  new  and 
spiritual  one. 

°  Just  as  the  "  House  of  God"  (Heb.  lii.  2-6)  is  made  the  same  inhoth 
dispensations ;  as  the  later  one  fulfils  the  law  of  the  older.  I  cannot  see 
any  force  in  KUng's  objections  (Stud.  u.  Kjit.  1836,  i.  127).  The  xaivov 
IS  already  implied  in  the  lyiipiiv. 
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But  what  a  glance  into  futurity  was  required  in  him  thus  to 
foretell  not  only  the  ruin,  of  .the  Temple  by  the  guilt  of  the 
Jews — the  dissolution  of  their  worship  being  necessarily  iden- 
tified therewith — ^but  also  the  erection  of  the  spiritual  Edifice 
that  was  to  take  its  place ;  to  predict  in  himself  the  mightiest 
achievement  in  the  history  of  humanity,  at  a  time  when  but  a 
few  apparently  insignificant  men  had  joined  him,  and  even 
they  had  but  a  distant  dawning  idea  of  what  he  intended  to 
accomplish  !  So  vast  a  meaning  was  involved  in  those  dark 
words — dark,  as  all  prophecies  are  dark  !  An  analogous 
meaning  was  contained  in  his  expression  on  another  occasion, 
''Here  is  something  greater  them  the  Temple ;"s  showing,  per- 
haps, that  he  was  accustomed  thus  to  point  from  the  tem- 
porary Temple  to  the  higher  one  which  had  already  appeared, 
and  which  would  still  further  reveal  itself  in  the  course  of  his 
labours. 

Among  the  accusations  brought  against  Christ  by  the  false 
witnesses,  at  a  later  period,  was  this,  that  he  had  said,  "J  am, 
cMe  to  destroy  the  Temple  of  God,  cmd  to  buiU  it  im  three  days.''^ 
Some  may  suppose  that  the  editor  of  our  Greek  Matthew  may 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  occasion  and  the  true  sense  on  which 
the  words  were  uttered  by  Christ,  and  therefore  attributed 
them  eniirdy  to  the  invention  of  the  witnesses.  It  is  likely, 
however,  that  the  testimony  was  called  fcdse  by  Matthew, 
because  the  witnesses  perverted,  and  put  a  false  construction 
on  Christ's  real  words ;  he  had  not  said  that  "he  would  destroy 
the  Temple,"  but  (what  is  very  different)  that  its  destruction 
would  be  brought  about  by  the  guilt  of  the  Jews.  The  priests 
might  very  naturally  have  falsely  reported  the  words,  in  order 
to  put  a  sense  upon  them  that  would  not  bear  against  them- 
selves so  closely,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  would  appear 
more  obnoxious  to  the  people.  In  Mark  xiv.  58,  the  words 
are  still  more  perverted  by  the  false  witnesses  :  "  I  will  desProy 
this  Temple  that  is  made  v/ith  hamds,  amd  withim  three  days  I 
imU  buiM  another.""  Not  that  they  understood  Christ  that  he 
would  build  a  spiritual  temple  instead  of  the  visible  one ;  but, 
probably,  that  he  could,  after  destroying  the  latter,  replace  it 
in  greater  glory  by  magic  (after  the  visionary  representations 
of  the  ChUiasts),  or  cause  one  to  descend  from  heaven.  Even 
one  of  the  thieves  on  the  cross  malevolently  quoted  these 

f  See  above,  p.  92.  «  Matt.  xxvi.  61. 

Mark  observes  (xiv.  59):  "Bvi  neither  so  did  their  witneas  agree  to- 
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words  against  Christ.  All  this  shows  that,  whatever  amaze- 
ment the  words  excited,  they  had  made  a  great  and  general 
impression.* 

The  faithfulness  of  John  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  way  in 
which  he  distinguishes  his  own  interpretation  of  these  words 
of  Christ  from  the  words  themselves.*  Christ,  in  uttering 
them  (according  to  John's  explanation),  pointed  to  his  own 
body  [referring  to  the  resurrection]. 

Although  this  does  not  appear  to  bear  so  directly  upon  the 

'  It  ia  a  special  confirmation  of  John's  Gospel  that  he  alone  gives  the 
natui'al  occasion  for  the  utterance  of  these  words  by  Christ,  and  their 
original  form.  Strcmss,  however,  thinks  that  the  original  form  of  the 
expression  was  that  put  into  Stephen's  mouth  by  his  accusers.  Acts  vl.  14  ; 
and  that  the  "  three  days  "  were  added  subsequently,  with  reference  to 
the  resurrection.  But  these  are  not  Stephen's  words,,  nor  is  it  even  attri- 
buted to  him  that  he  quoted  Christ's,  but  only  that  he  uttered  a  thought 
of  his  own,  perhaps  derived  from  them.  At  any  rate,  the  mention  of  the 
"  three  days  "  would  have  been  unsuited  to  the  thought  ascribed  to 
Stephen.  The  interpolation  of  the  words  "  three  days  "  is  more  impro- 
bable, as  neither  Matthew  nor  Mark  explain  them  at  all ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  much  more  likely  that  the  presence  of  the  words  led  to  their  being 
applied  subsequently  to  the  resurrection,  than  that  the  resurrection  itseQ 
led  to  their  interpolation. 

'  It  may  be  disputed  whether  John's  interpretation  is  intended  to  give 
the  exact  sense  in  which  Christ  used  the  words  [or  only  accommodated  f£em 
to  the  resurrection,  as  is  perhaps  implied  in  the  22nd  verse,  "  when,  there- 
fore, he  was  risen  from  the  dead,  his  diseiples  remembered  Aai  he  had  said 
this  mito  them  "].  An  instance  of  such  accommodation,  of  words  uttered 
by  Christ,  in  a  sense  different  from  the  original  one,  is  found  in  John  xviii. 
9  ;  although,  in  this  case,  John  must  have  known  that  he  applied  them 
differently,  and  was  glad  to  find  them  admit  such  application.  John's 
authority,  in  regard  to  the  sense  of  the  words  of  the  Master  whom  he 
followed  so  devoutly,  and  whose  sayings  he  preserved  so  {aithfuUy,  is 
necessarily  of  great  weight ;  still,  in  the  explanation  of  special  expressions 
[aa  to  their  original  import],  the  natural  relations  and  connexions  might 
compel  us  to  deviate  from  him.  Nor  would  this  at  all  confiict  with  Inspi- 
ration, rightly  understood,  which  would  only  require  that  the  explanation 
given  by  the  Evangelist  should  be  true  in  itself,  although  the  words  might 
not  be  applied  with  Christ's  original  meaning.  He  would  none  the  less 
be  the  proclaimer  of  the  whole  truth  made  known  to  him  by  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  mention  of  the  "ilvree  days"  (which  cannot, 
indeed,  be  easily  explained,  except  by  the  resurrection)  might  have  led 
the  author  of  this  Goapel,  who  always  dwelt  with  peculiar  fondness  upon 
everything  that  concerned  the  person  of  Christ,  at  once  to  think  of  his 
resurrection.  The  interpretation  given  by  the  Evangelist  is  a  further 
proof  against  the  theory  that  this  Gospel  had  a  later  Hellenistic  or  Alex- 
andrian origin.  It  would  have  accorded  much  better  with  the  taste  ol 
that  school  to  apply  Christ's  words,  in  the  grand  prophetic  bearing,  to  the 
building  of  the  spiritual  Temple  (the  vabg  irvevnariK6s,  in  place  of  the 
vabs  aiffSijrds)  than  to  the  resurrection  of  his  body. 
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aim  of  Christ  at  the  time,  and  upon  the  question  of  the  Jews 
as  the  view  given  above,  it  yet  may  involve  the  following 
deeper  import,  viz.  : . "  The  Temple  at  Jerusalem  is  only  a 
temporary  place  consecrated  to  God;  but  Christ,  in  his  human 
nature,  shall  build  up  the  everlasting  Temple  of  God  for  man. 
The  former  shall  be  destroyed,  and  not  rebuilt ;  but  the  body 
of  Christ,  the  temple  of  the  indweUing  Divine  nature,  shall  rise 
triumphant  out  of  death." " 

The  first  interpretation  seems  to  us  more  simple,  and  to 
connect  itself  more  naturally  with  Christ's  intention';  but  the 
latter  has  the  advantage  in  giving  a  more  intelligible  bearing 
to  the  "three  days."" 

§  119. — Iieiermew  of  Chriat  with  Nicodmms. 

(1.)  Dispodtion  of  the  People  and  Pharisees  towards  Christ. — ^Dispositions 

of  Nioodemus. 

Many  of  the  people  were  attracted  to  Christ  during  this  his 
first  stay  at  Jerusalem.  And  although  the  prevailing  Phari- 
saic party  looked  upon  him  with  an  eye  of  suspicion,  they 
could  not  openly  oppose  him,  as  he  had  not  as  yet  arrayed 
himself  against  their  statutes  and  traditions,  but  directed  his 
blows  against  abuses  which  no  one  dared  to  defend.  And  even 
of  the  Pharisees  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  all  were  hypo- 
crites, governed  only  by  selfish  motives ;  doubtless  there  were 
many  whose  piety,  however  debased  by  the  errors  of  their 
entire   system,  was  yet   sincere.^     Such  could  not  remain 

"■  I  agree  with  Klmg's  (1.  c.)  refutation  of  certain  modem  objeotions  to 
John's  explanation,  and  also  with  his  view  of  the  impossibility  of  connect- 
ing the  two  interpretations  together. 

'  Many  passages  have  been  quoted  by  others  to  prove  that "  <Aree  days  " 
must  necessarily  mean  a  time  of  short  duration,  but  I  am  not  yet  convinced 
of  it.  In  general,  it  means  "a  round  number,"  and  we  must  learn  from 
the  context  whether  a  longer  or  shorter  period  is  intended.  In  this  case 
the  contrast  with  the  length  of  time  taken  to  build  the  Temple  justifies  us 
in  assuming  that  a  short  period  is  meant.  The  new  spiritual  Temple,  the 
progressive  development  of  the  new  spiritual  kingdom  of  God,  did  in  feiot 
immediately  follow  the  overthrow  of  the  old  form  of  the  Theocracy. 

"  It  is  probable,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  although  the  Pharisees, 
scribes,  and  chief  men,  as  a  whole,  were  iU-disposed  to  Christ,  there  were 
among  them  individual  susceptible  minds.  In  the  first  Gospels  we  find 
J^osejah  of  Arimaihea — in  Matt.  ix.  18,  o  ruler;  in  Mark  xii.  28,  a  scribe — 
manifesting  an  interest  in  his  Divine  calling,  and  from  these  we  may  infer 
the  existence  of  other  cases.  There  is  no  ground,  therefore,  for  Strams's 
assertion  that  the  case  of  Nioodemus  i^  improbable.  Utterly  imhistorioal, 
too,  is  his  assertion  (i.  633)  that  the  accounts  of  rich  and  chief  men  coining 
secretly  to  Christ  (and  so  of  Nioodemus)  were  invented  at  a  later  perio,d, 
to  remove  the  reproach  brought  against  the  primitive  Christians,  "  that 
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without  Divine  impressions  from  the  words  and  works  of 
Christ. 

A  specimen  of  this  better  class  was  Nicodemus.*  To  him, 
especially,  the  miracles  of  Jesus  appeared  to  he  works  tran- 
scending all  merely  human  power,  and  undeniable  signs  of  a 
Divine  calling.  Beyond  this  general  impression,  however,  he 
had  no  clear  views  of  Christ's  person  or  mission;  and  his 
desire  to  obtain  more  definite  information  was  the  greater, 
because  he  had  participated  in  the  expectations  awakened  by 
John  the  Baptist,  in  regard  to  the  approaching  reign  of 
Messiah.  Eecognizing  Christ  as  a  prophet,  he  determined  to 
apply  to  him  personally,  and  came  to  him  by  night,  to  avoid 
strengthening  the  suspicions  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Sanhe- 
drim, probably  already  aroused  against  him. 

We  may  presuppose  that  he  shared  in  the  ordinary  Jewish 
conceptions  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  and  expected  it  soon  to 
be  founded  in  visible  and  earthly  glory;  although  he  may 
have  had,  at  the  same  time,  some  more  worthy  and  spiritual 
ideas  in  regard  to  it.  He  considered  himself  sure,  as  a  rigidly 
pious  Jew  and  Pharisee,  of  a  share  in  that  kingdom,  and  was 
only  anxious  to  be  informed  as  to  the  approaching  manifesta- 
tion of  Messiah. 

Addressing  Christ  as  an  enlightened  teacher,  accredited 
from  God  by  miracles,  he  expected  to  obtain  from  his  lips  a 
further  account  of  his  calling  and  of  his  relation  to  the  Mes- 
sianic kingdom.  But  instead  of  entering  upon  this,  Christ 
purposely  gives  an  answer  especially  adapted  to  the  moral  and 
religious  wants  of  Nicodemus,  and  all  of  like  mind.?  The 
truth  which  he  uttered  was  not  only  new  and   strange  to 

none  but  the  poor  and  illiterate  attached  themselves  to  Jesus."  Instead 
of  being  a  "reproach,"  it  was  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  primitive  Church 
that  the  new  creation  of  Christianity  began  among  the  poor ;  that  the 
wise  of  this  world  were  put  to  shame  by  the  ignorant.  There  was  no 
inducement,  then,  for  such  inventions.  Moreover,  this  mode  of  thinking 
pervades  the  whole  of  John's  Gospel ;  he  that  could  represent  Jesus  as 
unfolding  his  highest  truths  to  a  poor  woman  could  not  have  been  tempted 
to  mvmt  a  conversation  between  him  and  a  distinguished  scribe. 

•  Strrama  strains  hard  to  give  a  symbolical  and  mythical  meaning  to  this 
common  Jewish  name  itolpJ .  There  is  no  trace  in  the  early  Christian 
history  of  mythical  persons  thus  originating  from  mere  fancy,  without  any 
historical  point  of  departure.  Only  at  a  later  period  was  the  history  of 
really  eminent  men  exaggerated  by  (voluntary  or  involuntary)  invention 
into  iables  ;  c  g.  Simon  Magvs  was  thus  made  mythical. 

'  An  answer,  too,  entirely  characteristic  of  Jesus,  and  which  would  not 
have  occurred  to  one  vnmeiMng  this  dialogue. 
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Nicodemus,  but  also  fimdamentally  opposed  to  Ms  whole  sys- 
tem :  "  Except  a  man  be  bom  agamj^  he  camnot  see  the  Mngdom 
of  God." 

(2.)  The  New  Birth. 

Uprooting  the  notion  that  any  particular  line  of  birth  or 
descent  can  entitle  men  to  a  share  in  God's  kingdom,  Christ 
points  out  an  inwa/rd  condition,  necessary  for  all  men  alike,  a 
title  which  no  man  can  secure  by  his  own  power.  His  answer 
to  Nicodemus  presupposes  that  all  men  are  alike  destitute  of 
the  DiTine  life.  It  was  directed  as  well  against  the  arrogant 
self-righteousness  of  the  Pharisees  as  against  the  contracted 
extemalvsmg  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  Jewish  particularism. 
It  involves  also  (although  we  are  not  sure,  from  the  form  of 
the  expression,  that  Christ  intended  precisely  this)  that  a 
faith  like  that  of  Nicodemus  was  insufficient ;  springing,  as  it 
did,  from  isolated  miracles,  and  not  from  inward  experience,  or 
an  internal  awakening  of  the  Divine  life.  Certainly  it  hit  the 
only  point  from  which  Nicodemus  could  and  must  proceed  in 
order  to  change  his  mode  of  conceiving  the  Messianic  king- 
dom. Even  if  he  at  first  still  expected  it  to  appear  as  an 
outward  one,  he  must  have  had  a  higher  and  nobler  moral 
conception  of  it.  He  doubtless  took  Christ's  words  "  cannot 
see  the  kingdom"  to  mean  "  cannot  share  in  the  visible  king- 
dom ;"  while  Christ  meant  an  inward  spiritual  "erdermg  into" 
that  kingdom  which  was  first  to  be  founded,  as  a  spiritual  one, 
in  the  hearts  of  men.» 

'  Or,  "from  above;"  hut  I  cannot  prefer  this  reading,  even  after 
l/ilche^8  arguments.  "  Bom  ogam  "  corresponds  "with  "  hecommg  UJce 
children"  (Matt,  xviii.  3) ;  with  iraKiyytvtaia  (Matt.  xix.  28) ;  compared 
with  the  \ovTp6v  TraXiy/ivtaiaQ  of  Paul.  We  infer  that  this  mode  of 
expression  belonged  to  the  peculiar  type  of  Christ's  teaching,  as  it  agrees, 
also,  with  his  expressions  (recorded  in  the  first  three  Grospek)  in  regard  to 
his  operations  upon  human  nature. 

*  The  idea  of  a  "  new  birth  ' '  was  not  unknown  to  the  Greek  and  Roman 
mind,  although  its  true  import  is  only  revealed  in  the  light  which  Chris- 
tianity lends  to  self-scrutiny.  The  tmtc  emenda/ri,  sed  trcmsfigwrari  of  Seneca 
(Ep.  ad  Lucil.  vi.)  which  is  rather  a  rhetorical  expression  anyhow,  applies 
to  a  gradual  amendment  of  character  by  lopping  oif  separate  vices,  and 
not  to  a  radical  change  of  nature.  As  the  Christian  new  birth  is  the 
beginning  of  a  process  in  human  nature,  which  is  to  go  on  until  the  con- 
summation of  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  new  birth  in  individuals  preparing 
the  way  for  the  new  birth  of  a  glorified  world;  so  the  Stoic  doctrine  speaks 
of  a  TrepiodiKri  iraKiyysvetria  tUv  SXwvj  avaffToix^iuitng.  But  this  is  con- 
nected with  the  pantheistic  conception  of  a  cycle  of  alternate  destructions 
and  renswals  of  the  world,  utterly  opposed  to  the  teleological  point  of 
view  in  Christianity.     'O  TiaaapaKOVTOVTrjg,  iav  vovv  bTToaovoiv  Ixjj, 
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The  mere  figure  of  a  new  hwih,  in  itself,  would  have  been 
nothing  so  imusual  or  tminteUigible  to  Nicodemus ;  he  could 
have  understood  it  •weR  enough  if  applied,  for  instance,  to  the 
case  of  a  heathen  submitting  himself  to  circumcision  and  the 
observance  of  other  Jewish  usages.''  But  what  startled  him 
was  the  altogether  novel  application  which  Christ  made  of  the 
figure ;  not  to  a  change  of  external  relations,  as  in  the  case 
above  supposed,  but  to  a  totally  different  change,  of  which  the 
learned  scribe  had  not  the  glimmering  of  an  idea.  He  knew 
not  what  to  think  of  such  an  answer  to  his  question,  and  no 
wonder ;  a  dead,  contracted,  arrogant  scribe-theology  is  always 
amazed  at  the  mysteries  of  inward,  spiritual  experience.  This 
first  direct  impression,  perhaps,  did  not  allow  him,  at  the 
moment,  to  distinguish  between  the  fi^wre  and  the  thing,  and 
he  asked,  "How  cam,  a  mom  he  horn  when  he  is  old ?" 

(3.)  The  Birth  ofWater  and  of  the  Spirit. 

But  Christ  confirms  what  he  had  said,  and  explains  it  further : 
"Verily,  except  a  mem  he  horn  of  water  omd  of  the  Spirit,  he  cam- 
not  enter  into  the  kmgdom,  of  God."''  He  thus  describes  more 
exactly  the  active  principle  (the  creative  agent)  of  the  new 
birth,  the  Divine  Spirit,  which  implants  a  new  Divine  life  in 
those  who  ^ve  themselves  up  to  it ;  producing  a  moral  change, 
a  reversion  of  the  universal  tendency  of  man,  as  the  ofispiing 
of  a  race  tainted  by  sin. 

So  much  is  clear.     But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  "  water  ?"^ 

iravra  ra  yeyovora  Kai  ret  kno/iiva  iiipaxe  sard,  rb  oiiociScg. — {ArUon. 
Mcnol.  xi.  1.)  "  He  who  lives  only  forty  years  and  observes  well,  has 
experienced  everything  which  occurs  in  the  whole  eternity  of  this  ever- 
renewed  process." 

''  Strauss  thinks  (p.  701)  that  the  way  in  which  Paul  uses  the  expression 
"a  new  creation"  (2  Cor.  v.  17;  Gal.  vi.  16),  without  explaining  it, 
implies  that  it  was  in  common  use  in  Judaism.  We  do  not  agree  with 
him,  but  rather  see  in  such  expressions  the  new  dialect  created  by  Chris- 
tianity, which  Paul's  readers  might  be  supposed  to  understand.  If 
Strcmss's  view  were  correct,  we  should  expect  such  antitheses  in  Paul  as 
the  following :  "Cironmoision  cannot  develop  a  new  creation  in  the  heathen, 
but  leaves  all  in  its  old  condition;  a  new  creation  can  only  grow  out  from 
within,  through  &ith." 

"  How  different,  the  words  of  Christ,  in  their  original  simplicily,  were 
from  the  later  dress  given  to  them,  may  be  seen  by  comparing  John  iii.  6, 
with  the  Clementines,  Horn.  xi.  §  26:  "tdv  fi^  avayevvriBrJTt  vSan 
ZSvri  tig  Svofia  irarpbe,  v'wv,  aylov  irvivfiaTOQ,"  &c.  It  is  immaterial 
whether  this  passage  was  borrowed  from  John's  Gospel  immediately,  or 
from  some  tradition. 

^  It  is  Said,  \>j  some,  that  the  hand  of  a  later  writer  is  to  be  traced  here, 
who  planned  this  conversation,  half  fiction,  half  truth,  upon  the  basis, 
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"We  infer  from  tLe  fact  that  Christ  says  nothing  more  of 
"  water,"  but  proceeds  to  explain,  the  operations  of  the  "  Spirit," 
that  the  former  was  only  a  point  of  departure  to  lead  to  the 
latter.  It  was  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  the  "  birth  of  the 
Spirit "  into  a  new  Divine  life,  that  was  unknown  to  Nico- 
demus ;  whereas  John's  baptism  might  have  already  made  him 
acquainted  with  water  as  a  symbol  of  inward  purification, 
pointing  to  a  higher  purification  of  soul,  to  be  wrought  by  the 
Messiah,  and  aiding  in  its  comprehension. 

After  this  preparation,  Christ  sets  ibrth  the  general  principle 
on  which  his  previous  declarations  to  Nicodemus  were  founded, 
viz.,  the  total  opposition  between  the  wjJbwral  life — ^the  life  of 
all  those  who  continue  to  live  according  to  nature  simply — and 
the  ne,m  life  which  God  imparts  ["  Thai,  which  is  bom  of  the 
flesh  is  flesh,  amd  thai  wJMi  is  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  Spwit"\ 
But  as  this  "  birth  of  the  Spirit "  was  still  strange  to  Nico- 
demus,  Christ  made  use  of  a  sensible  image  to  bring  it  more 
vividly  before  him.  "  As  none  can  set  bounds  or  limits  to  the 
wind,  as  one  hears  and  feels  its  blast,  but  cannot  track  it  to  its 
source  or  to  its  aim  ;  so  it  is  with  the  breath  of  God's  Spirit  in 
those  who  have  experienced  the  new  birth.  There  is  something 
in  the  interior  life  not  to  be  explained  or  comprehended,  which 
reveals  itself  only  in  its  operations,  and  can  be  known  only  by 
experience ;  it  is  a  life  which  no  one  can  trace  backward  to  its 
origin,  or  forward  to  its  end." 

The  light  begins  to  dawn  upon  Nicodemus.  But  to  his  mind, 
yet  in  bondage  to  a  legal  Judaism,  prone  to  conceive  all  Divine 
things  in  an  outward  sense  and  to  keep  God  and  man  too  far 
apart,  the  fact  asserted  by  Christ  seems  marvellous ;  and  he 
exclaims  in  amazement,  "  Sow  cam  this  be  ?  "    Jesus  seizes  upon 

perhaps,  of  an  earlier  nairative,  and  added  "birth  by  water"  to  "  birth  by 
spirit,"  in  order  to  give  additional  authority  to  baptism  in  the  Church. 
But  this  theory  is  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  baptism  is  only  incidentally 
mentioned  by  John ;  that  he  nowhere  expressly  ascribes  its  institution  to 
Christ,  and  nowhere  says  anything  of  the  baptism  of  the  Apostles.  A 
writer  influenced  by  an  ecclesiastical  intent,  and  permitting  himself  to 
remodel  the  history  of  Christ  from  such  a  motive,  would  not  have  made 
these  omissions.  It  might  even  be  said,  with  more  plausibility,  that  JoJm 
had  been  led  to  connect  baptism  and  regeneration  together,  and  had  attri- 
buted this  combination  to  Christ.  We  have  no  right,  because  of  a  mere 
difficulty,  to  charge  such  a  thing,  even  though  involuntary,  upon  the 
iaithful  disciple.  The  whole  turn  of  John's  feelings,  the  mystic  element 
(in  its  good  sense)  that  predominated  in  his  mind,  would  alone  have  pre- 
vented him  from  making  any  <yutw<wd  thing  prominent  that  was  not  made 
so  in  the  original  words  of  Christ. 
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this  exclamation  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  learned  theologian, 
to  convince  him  of  his  want  of  insight  into  Divine  things,  and 
to  make  Tiim  feel  the  need  of  further  illumination.  "  You,  a 
teacher  of  Israel,  and  this,  without  which  all  religion  is  a  dead 
thing,  not  known  to  you  !  And  if  you  believe  me  not  when  I 
speak  of  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  which  every  man  upon  earth 
may  test  by  his  own  experience,'  how  will  you  believe  when  I 
proclaim  truths  beyond  the  circle  of  man's  experience  and 
transcending  the  limits  of  his  reason ;  when  I  tell  you  the 
hidden  and  unfathomable  counsels  of  God  for  human  sal- 
vation !" 

(4.)  Jesus  intimates  his  own  Sufferings. 

This  introduction  prepares  us  to  expect  something  totaJBI/y 
opposed  to  the  ordinary  conceptions  of  the  Jewish  scribes.  It 
would  have  been  quite  inappropriate  if  Christ  had  merely 
been  about  to  speak  of  the  exaltation  of  Messiah,  for  that  idea 
was  familiar  enough  ;  or  even  if  he  had  been  about  to  apply 
that  exaltation  personally  to  himself  as  Messiah ;  for  this  daim 
could  not  appear  very  marvellous  to  Nicodemus,  who  was 
already  inclined  to  recognize  him  as  a  prophet.  But  nothing 
could  have  been  more  starthng  to  Jewish  modes  of  thought,  or 
even  to  the  mind  of  Mcodemus,  who  was  stiU  in  bondage  to 
the  outward  letter,  than  an  intimation  that  Messiah  was  not  to 
appear  in  earthly  splendour,  but  was  to  found  the  salvation  of 
mankind  upon  the  basis  of  Ms  own  sfufferingsf  This  was, 
indeed,  and  ever,  the  stumbling-block  of  the  Jews. 

But  Christ  did  not  announce  this  truth,  so  strange  to  Mco- 
demus, plainly  and  in  fuU  breadth.  Employing  a  well-known 
figure  from  the  Old  Testament,  he  compared  the  lifting  up  of 
the  Son  of  Man  with  the  serpent  that  was  raised  in  the  wilder- 
ness s  before  the  eyes  of  all  the  people  :  and,  having  thus  inti- 
mated the  truth  to  the  scribe  by  a  simile  drawn  from  his  own 
familiar  studies,  he  left  it  to  be  further  developed  by  his  own 
thoughts.  The  brazen  serpent  may  have  appeared  to  the 
fathers  a  paradoxical  cure  for  the  serpent's  bite  ;  and  such  a 
paradox  is  the  salvation  of  the  world  through  a  sufiering 
Messiah.  The  very  strangeness  of  the  comparison  must  have 
stimulated  the  mind  of  Nicodemus.'' 

«  A  Jewish  believer  could  understand  this,  from  its  analogy  to  separate 
impulses  of  the  Divine  life  experienced  under  Judaism. 

'  See  p.  86,  86. 

«  Conf,  the  explanation  oiJacoU.    (Stud.  u.  Krit.  1825,  pt.  i.) 

"i  The  words  of  Christ  end  vrith  ver.  16,  we  think.  Nioodemus  had  the 
goad  in  his  mind,  enough  to  wake  him  out  of  his  spiritual  slumber,  and 
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CHAPTER  V. 

JESUS  AT  JESOS,  NEAR  SALIM. 

We  cannot  fix -with,  certainty  tte  length  of  Christ's  first  stay 
in  Jerusalem  after  the  beginning  of  his  public  ministry.  But 
it  is  certain  that  he  went  directly  thence  to  ^nan}  near  Salim. 
(Salumias),  a  part  of  the  country  which  was,  at  that  time,  the 
theatre  of  John  the  Baptist's  labours.  Here  he  probably  spent 
most  of  the  time  from  the  Passover  to  the  late  harvest.  He 
may  have  had  two  objects  in  this,  viz.,  to  continue  the  training 
of  his  disciples  more  uninterruptedly,  and  also  to  make  use  of 
the  connecting  link  which  the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist 
aiforded.  The  reason  for  the  continuance  of  the  latter's  separate 
labours  has  already  been  mentioned.! 

§  120. — Jealousy  of  John's  Disciples. — Fined  Testlmomy  of  tJie  Baptist. — 
Sis  7 


The  rapid  growth  of  Christ's  sphere  of  labour  excited  the 
jealousy  of  many  of  John's  disciples,  who  would  hear  of  no 
other  master  but  their  own,  and  who  had  not  imbibed  enough 
of  his  spirit  to  know  that  he  was  to  give  way  before  the  higher 

urge  him  to  deeper  thought  upon  the  truth,  partly  clear  and  partly  obscure, 
to  which  he  had  listened.  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  therefore,  Jesus 
would  not  be  likely  to  add  anything  further.  The  verses,  16 — 21,  have 
altogether  the  air  of  a  commentary  added  by  the  Evangelist,  from  the 
fulness  of  his  heart  and  experience.  He  has  seen  the  working  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  judgments,  too,  which  attend  its  preaching,  and  he  records 
them.  John's  Gospel  is  a  selection  from  the  history  of  the  Gospel,  made 
with  a  definite  purpose ;  he  begins  it  with  a  reflection,  and  he  frequently 
interrupts  the  narrative  with  a  course  of  reflection,  as  appears  to  us  to  be 
the  case  in  the  passage  under  consideration.  Verse  16  takes  up  and 
repeats  Christ's  closing  words  in  verse  15,  and  explains  them,  as  the  yap 
obviously  shows.  The  marks  of  a  change  in  the  speaker  seem  to  me  very 
evident.  It  appears  to  be  characteristic  of  John  not  to  mark  such 
transitions  very  distinctly ;  although,  of  course,  he  could  never  intend  to 
intermix  his  own  words  with  those  of  the  Saviour. 

'  J}W,  a  name  derived  from  "p?  {"a place  dbowiding  im  water"),  Johniii. 
23.  Eusebius  (OnomastiJeon)  says  that  such  a  place  was  still  ppinted  out, 
eight  Soman  miles  south  of  Scythopolis,  near  Salim  and  the  Jordan. 
(Hieron.  0pp.  ed.  Vallars,  iii.  163 ;  RosewmMla;  Handb.  d.  Biblisch. 
Alterth.  ii.  2,  133 ;  Bohi/nson's  Palestine,  iii.  322.)  This  suits  the  place 
described  in  John,  as  Christ  goes  thence  to  Samaria.  If  it  appear  strange 
that  the  Baptist  should  go  to  Samaria,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  place 
belonged,  as  a  border  town,  to  Judea ;  and  the  Baptist  may  have  found 
it  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  persecution,  to  betake  himself  to  this  out- 
of-the-way  comer.  Perhaps,  also,  with  his  more  liberal  tendency  of  mind, 
he  had  no  scruples  about  abiding  on  the  borders  of  Samaria. 

)  Page  59. 
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one.  They  had  seen  that  Christ  obtained  Ms  first  disciples  by 
John's  testimony  in  his  favour.  Having  no  desire  themselves 
to  go  beyond  John's  teaching,  they  did  not  strive  to  understand 
that  testimony  fully,  and  deemed  it  tinreasonable  that  Christ, 
who  owed  his  first  followers  to  the  recommendation  of  their 
own  master,  should  exalt  himself  above  the  latter.  But  when 
they  mentioned  their  surprise  to  John,  he  answered  them, 
"  Do  not  wonder  at  this ;  it  had  to  be  so.  No  man  can  usurp 
what  Heaven  has  not  granted  him.  (No  man's  labours  can 
transcend  the  limit  appointed  by  God.  Christ's  influence 
proclaims  the  Divinity  of  his  calling.  Men  would  not  join 
him,  if  God  did  not  give  them,  in.  him,  what  I  could  never 
bestow.)"  He  then  calls  them  to  witness  that  he  had  never 
aimounced  hknsdfto  them  as  Messiah,  but  always,  and  only,  as 
the  Forerunner  :  "  /  said  I  am  not  the  Christ,  hut  that  I  am  sent 
before  km,." 

It  is  to  be  observed  (and  it  confirms  what  we  have  said  of 
the  historical  position  of  the  Baptist)  that  he  does  not  here 
appeal  to  his  private  declarations  as  to  Christ's  Messiahship, 
made  to  individual  susceptible  disciples,  but  onljr  to  his  conti- 
nuous pubHo  testimony.  The  jealous  spirits,  therefore,  may 
never  have  had,  from  the  Ups  of  their  master,  any  such  special 
direction  to  Christ. 

But  he  added,  "  My  goal  is  reached ;  my  joy  is  fulfilled.  I 
have  led  the  Bride  (the  Theocratic  congregation)  to  the  Bride- 
groom (the  Messiah),  to  whom  she  belongs,  who  alone  can  fulfil 
her  hopes.     He  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease."'' 

In  uttering  these  words,  the  Baptist  probably  had  a  presenti- 
ment that  .the  end  of  his  career  was  at  hand.  When  he 
returned  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  Herod  Antipas,  who 
ruled  in  Persea,  succeeded  in  laying  hold  of  him.     The  rigid 

''  John  iii.  30.  Thus  far  the  words  bear  the  stamp  of  the  Baptist,  their 
meaning  being  figuratively  intimated  rather  than  expressed.  But  those 
which  follow  (31 — 36)  are  totally  difierent.  The  Evangehst,  having  in  his 
own  Christian  experience  so  rich  a  commentary  upon  the  words  of  his 
former  Master,  feels  bound  to  apply  it  in  explaining  them.  The  relation 
of  the  Baptist  to  Christ  sets  aside  all  that  has  been  said,  in  later  times, 
about  some  imaginary  persona  having  invented  this  scene  and  tacked  it  on 
to  John's  Grospel.  Had  such  a  one,  as  Siranss  thinks,  made  the  fiction  in 
order  to  oppose  the  disciples  of  the  Baptist  (who  kept  aloof  from  Chris- 
tianity) by  the  authority  of  their  own  master,  he  would  have  gone  much 
further ;  it  would  have  been  just  as  easy,  and  fer  more  eflectlve,  to  invent 
a  dialogue  between  Christ  and  the  Baptist  himself.  The  apocryphal 
writings  of  that  period,  manufactured  to  favour  certain  religious  ideas, 
were  not  wont  to  confine  their  inventions  within  such  narrow  limits. 
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censor  of  morals,  -wlio  had  no  respect  for  persons  where  the  holy 
law  of  Grod  was  concerned,  had  offended  the  tetrarch  ;^  and,  by 
order  of  the  latter,  he  was  conveyed  as  a  prisoner  to  the  border 
fortress  of  Machserus.™ 

CHAPTER  VI. 

JEStrS  KETUKNS  THKOUGH  SAMAKIA  TO  GALILEE. THE  SAHABITAN 

WOMAN.       (JOHN  IV.) 

The  Pharisaic  party  became  more  suspicious  of  Jesus  than 
they  had  been  of  the  rigid  preacher  of  repentance,  when  it  was 
found  that  his  ministry  was  beginning  to  attract  still  greater 
attention  than  John's  had  done.  He  determined,  therefore,  to 
leave  that  part  of  the  country."  Gahlee  offered  a  safe  abode  ; 
and,  besides,  a  good  spiritual  soil  for  his  instructions  would 
probably  be  found  there,  as  deep  impressions  had  been  made 
upon  the  minds  of  many  Galileans  attending  the  Passover,  by 
his  public  labours  at  Jerusalem.     He  took  the  shortest  road — 

'  Josephus  differs  from  the  Gospels  (Matt.  xiv.  3-5  ;  Mark  vi.  17-20  ; 
Luke  iii.  19-20)  aa  to  Herod's  reasons  for  tliis  act ;  according  to  the  latter, 
it  was  done  heoauae  John  had  reproved  ^lim  for  carrying  off  and  marrying 
his  brother  Philip's  wife ;  according  to  the  former,  the  tetrarch  was 
induced  by  fear  of  political  disturbances.  "  AEio-ag  Toiiri  roaovSe  inQavov 
avTov  ToiQ  avQpbiiroiQ  ftrj  liri  OLTroaTaasi  rtvl  tjiepoi'  iravTa  ycip  siJKStTav 
iTVfitovXy  Ty  EKiivov  irpd^ovreSf  ttoXv  Kpurrov  riyetTaij  irpiv  ri  vibirtpov 
i^  avTov  yiviaBai,  irpo\ati!)v  avaipuv  fl  jieTaboK^s  fivoiiivrie  ''£  tH 
TTpdyiiara  ijiirtaiiv  fitTavoeiv." — (Arohseol.  xviii.  v.  §  2.)  Now  the 
character  of  the  Evangelists,  aa  historians,  would  not  be  affected,  if  we 
admit  that  they  followed  the  popular  report,  even  though  incorrect,  as 
the  matter  had  no  connexion  with  their,  immediate  object.  But  the  diffi- 
culty ia  cleared  up,  and  a  better  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  case  obtained, 
by  the  supposition  that  Josephus  gave  the  ostensible,  and  the  Evangelists 
the  real  and  secret  reaaon  that  impelled  Herod.  As  the  Baptist  did  not 
claim  to  be  Messiah,  and  exhorted  the  people  to  fidehty  in  the  several 
relations  of  life,  Herod  could  have  had  no  political  fears  except  such, 
, indeed,  as  might  arise  from  John'a  honest  boldness  in  reproving  his  sins. 
It  is  a  fiirther  proof  of  his  personal  hatred  to  John,  that  he  not  only 
imprisoned,  but  hUkd  him.  History  affords  many  instances  in  which 
faithfid  witnesses  to  the  truth  have  £Lllen  victims  to  the  oraft  of  priests  or 
women,  and  often  of  the  two  combined. 

"  Supposing  that  John  appeared  in  public  about  six  months  before 
Christ,  and  that  he  was  imprisoned  about  the  same  length  of  time  after 
Christ's  first  Passover,  his  whole  public  ministry  lasted  for  about  a  year. 

»  Here  is  the  occasion  of  Matthew's  statement.  Matt.  iv.  12.  But  aa 
the  first  three  Gospels  only  speak  expressly  of  Christ's  last  journey  (see 
p.  163),  no  distinction  is  made  between  hia  stay  in  Galilee  Se/ore  and  after 
bis  first  journey.  Hence  arose  the  mistake  as  to  the  time  of  John'a 
imprisonment;  to  correct  which  error  in  thetraditionprobably  Johniii.  24, 
was  intended. 
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three  days'  journey — ^to  Cralilee,  through  Samaria ;  and  made 
use  of  the  opportvmity  to  scatter  seeds  for  the  future  among 
the  people  of  that  country,  who  were  then  longing  for  new 
revelations,  and  among  whom  no  political  perversions  of  the 
Messianic  idea  were  to  be  found,  as  among  the  Jews. 

§  121. — Impressions  made  v/pon  the  Samaritcm,  Womam. 

In  the  mean  time  the  summer  months,  and  part  of  autumn, 
had  passed  away.  It  was  in  seed-time,  which  lasted  from  the 
middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of  December,  that  Jesus 
arrived  in  the  fertile  plain  of  Sichem.  Fatigued  with  tra- 
velling, he  stopped  to  refresh  himself  about  mid-day"  at  the  well 
of  Jacob.  He  was  alone,  for  he  had  sent  his  disciples  into  the 
city  to  buy  provisions  ;  not  without  the  intention,  probably,  to 
elevate  them  above  the  Jewish  prejudice  which  regarded  the 
Samaritans  as  unclean.  While  he  sits  by  the  weU-side,  a  poor 
woman  from  the  neighbouring  city  comesP  to  draw  fresh  water. 
He  asked  her  for  water  to  quench  his  thirst,  and  embraced  the 
occasion  (as  he  always  embraced  every  moment  and  opportunity 
to  fulfil  his  Divine  calling)  to  plant  in  her  soul  the  seeds  of 
Divine  truth.  9  Adapting  his  mode  of  teaching  to  her  con- 
dition and  culture,  he  made  use  of  a  natural  figure,  offered  by 
the  occasion  \^' If  thou  knewest  the  gift  of  God,  cmd  who  it  is  thai 
scdth  wnto  thee,  '  Give  tne  to  d/rimk^  them,  wovMst  ha/ve  asked  of 
him,  cmd  he  would  ha/ve  given  thee  living  water"^. 

The  figure  was  admirably  adapted  to  awaken  in  her  as  yet 
xmspiritual  mind  a  longing  for  the  precious  possession  thus 
intimated,  before  she  could  apprehend  the  nature  of  the  pos- 
session itself  ["  Whosoever  drin/eeth  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give 
him,  shall  never  thirst ;  it  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water  spring- 
ing wp  into  everlasting  life  "].  How  joyfully  must  she  have 
heard  of  water,  ever  fresh  and  flowing,  which  one  could  always 
carry  with  him,  and  never  need  thirst  or  be  weary  with  con- 

°  That  travelling  could  be  continued  until  twelve  o'clock  shows  that  it 
must  have  been  late  in  autumn. 

P  This,  too,  could  not  have  been  done  at  that  hour  in  summer. 

'  Here  is  another  refiitatiou  of  the  theory  that  assigned  an  Alexandrian 
origin  to  this  Gospel.  A  man  trained  in  that  school  would  have  been  as 
little  disposed  as  a  Jewish  theologian  of  Palestine  to  represent  Jesus  as 
conversing  with  a  poor  woman  and  displaying  to  her  the  prospect  of  a  new 
future  of  religious,  development !  But  it  was  perfectly  in  keeping  with 
the  character  of  Him  who  thanked  God  that  "  what  had  been  hidden  from 
the  wise  had  been  revealed  unto  babes,"  and  who  had  come  to  break  down 
all  barriers  that  separated  men,  and  to  glorify  human  nature  even  in  the 
form  of  woman. 
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stant  travelling  the  dusty  road  to  draw  !  And  so,  under  tMs 
figure,  Christ  pictured  forth  for  her  the  Divine  life  which  he 
had  come  to  impart,  which  alone  can  quench  the  thirst  of  the 
soul,  and  is,  for  all  who  receive  it,  an  endless  stream,  of  life 
flowing  onward  into  eternity  ! 

After  thus  exciting  in  her  mind  a  desire  for  the  miraculous 
water,  of  which  she  could  as  yet  form  no  just  conception,  he 
breaks  off  without  giviag  her  further  explanations  of  what,  at 
that  time,  she  could  not  be  made  to  understand.  He  turns 
the  conversation,  first,  to  mate  her  look  witM/n,  a^  self-know- 
ledge alone  can  prepare  us  rightly  to  apprehend  Divine  things; 
and,  secondly,  to  satisfy  her  that  he  was  a  prophet,  by  showing 
an  acquaintance  with  parts  of  her  private  history  of  which,  as 
a  stranger,  he  could  have  known  nothing."^ 

§  122. — Christ's  DeoisUm  ietween  Hie  Warship  of  the  Jews  and  thai 
of  the  Samaritans. 

Struck  with  his  insight  of  her  secret  history,  the  woman 
recognized  him  as  a  prophet.  She  must,  in  consequence,  have 
supposed  that  a  higher  sense  lay  hid  in  what  he  had  utt<lred, 
enigmatical  as  it  yet  appeared  to  her,  and  she  laid  it  up  in 
her  mind.  It  was  natural,  also,  for  her  to  question  him 
further,  as  a  prophet,  on  religious  subjects,  and  thus  ehcit 
from  him  new  instruction.  And  what  question  so  likely  to 
occur,  or  fraught  with  deeper  interest  to  her,  than  that  which 
formed  the  bone  of  contention  between  the  Jews  and  Sama- 
ritans, and  which  was  suggested  to  her  by  the  very  spot  on 
which  they  stood.  Mount  Gerizim  itself  towering  up  just  at 
hand  ["  Oti/r  /others  worshipped  in  this  mowntam,  and  ye  say 
that  in  Jeruscdem  is  the  place  where  men  (mght  to  worship  "]. 

The  answer  of  Christ  has  a  two-fold  reference  :  one  to  the 
existing  stage  of  the  Theocracy,  thus  answering  the  spirit  of 
the  woman's  question  ;  the  other  alluding  to  the  higher  stage 

'  It  has  been  made  a  question  whether  Christ,  at  the  moment  when  ho 
requested  the  woman  to  call  "  her  husband"  (John  iv.  16),  had  the  foil  and 
supernatural  knowledge  of  her  real  circumstances,  and  only  spoke  thus  to 
her  in  order  to  test  her  disposition,  and  induce  her  to  speak  of  her  course 
of  life  with  candour ;  or  whether  he  had  not  that  knowledge  at  the  moment, 
and  really  wished  her  husband  to  come,  in  order  to  open  a  communication 
with  the  Samaritans  j  so  that  the  final  turn  of  the  conversation  was  diffe- 
rent from  what  he  had  expected.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  laws 
under  which  the  beams  of  supernatural  knowledge  broke  forth  from  the 
soul  of  Christ,  nor  with  the  relation  between  external  occasions  and  the 
internal  development  of  his  higher  knowledge.  And  therefore  we  cannot 
say  whether  the  woman's  explanation,  that  "she  had  no  husband,"  excited 
the  streaming  forth  of  the  Divine  light  within  him  or  not. 
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of  the  Theocratic  development  which  he  himself  was  ahout  to 
introduce. 

In  regard  to  the  first,  he  decides  (v.  22)  in  fovoirr  of  the 
Jews.  "  The  Samaritans  are  ignorant  of  the  true  worship  of 
God,  because  they  reject  the  prophets,  the  several  stages  of 
revelation  that  have  prepared  the  way  for  that  which  is  the 
aim  of  all,  the  manifestation  of  the  Redeemer ;  the  Jews,  on 
the  other  hand,  do  worship  God  intelligently,^  since  they  heme 
recognized  his  successive  revelations,  and  are  thus  fitted  to  be 
the  medium  through  which  salvation  may  come  forth  for  men ; 
to  lead  to  which  salvation  is  the  end  and  aim  of  aU  GJod's 
revelations.  Jerusalem,  meanwhile,  had  to  be  the  seat  of 
worship,  because  from  Jerusalem  the  Redemption,  which  was 
to  raise  worship  to  a  higher  sphere,  was  to  spring  up." 
§  123. — The  Worship  of  Ood  m  Spirit  and  in  Troth. 

Christ  thus  showed  that  the  worship  at  Jerusalem  was  only 
preferred  in  view  of  the  salvation  that  was  to  come  forth  there, 
an(Lthat  the  superiority  would  cease  at  the  time  of  its  coming 
forth.  He  had,  then,  to  describe  that  higher  era  before  which 
the  question  in  dispute  between  Jews  and  Samaritans  would 
wholly  cease  :  "  The  honur  corned,  amd  now  is,  when  ilie  true 
worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  trvih,  for 
the  Father  seeketh  sueh  to  worship  him, :  God  is  Spirit,  and  iiwy 
who  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  tnUh."  To 
the  worship  of  God  as  previously  conceived — the  sensuous, 
external  worship,  confined  to  special  times  and  a  fixed  place 
— Christ  opposes  a  worship  limited  by  neither,  but  proceeding 
fi-om  the  Spirit,  and  embracing  the  whole  being.  The  true 
worship  of  God,  as  Spirit,  can  only  spiing  from  Divine  affinities 
in  the  Spirit. 

And  such  ■♦v-orship  can  only  be  "  Worship  in  the  Truth ;" 
the  two  are  inseparable  ;  the  Truth  must  be  taken  up  into  the 
life  of  the  Spirit  before  it  can  utter  spiritual  worship — TWith, 
the  Divine  element  of  life,  the  link  that  binds  the  world  of 
spirits  to  God,  their  original.  As  worship  in  spirit  is  opposed 
to  that  which  is  confined  wholly,  or  chiefly,  to  isolated  outward 
acts,  so  worship  in  the  Truth  is  opposed  to  that  which  adheres 
to  sensuous  types  and  images  that  only  veil  the  truth.  And 
this  true  spiritual  worship  can  only  flow  from  those  who  are  ia 
commvinion  of  life  with  God,  as  Father. 

•  This,  of  course,  is  only  said  objectkdy,  with  reference  to  the  stand- 
point of  the  Jewish  nation ;  mdjeclively,  applied  to  individuals  it  would 
only  be  true  of  those  who  correspond  in  spirit  to  the  definition  that  follows. 
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Christ  used  the  words,  "  the  time  cometh,  amd  is  tww," 
because  the  true,  spiritual  worship  was  realized,  in  its  perfec- 
tion, in  himself ;  and  because  he  had  planted  seeds  in  the 
hearts  of  his  disciples,  from  which  it  was  to  develop  itself  in 
them,  and  through  them  in  all  manMnd. 

§  124. — The  j^iritiial  Wordhip. — Its  Searing  upon  Practical  lAfe. 

Christ  uttered  here  no  merely  theoretical  truth,  bearing 
only  upon  knowledge,  but  one  eminently  jorocitco?,  and  including 
in  itself  the  whole  work  which  he  was  to  accomplish  in  hu- 
manity. The  sages  of  both  the  East  and  the  West  had  long 
known  that  all  true  worship  must  be  spiritual ;  but  they 
believed  it  impossible  to  extend  such  worship  beyond  the 
narrow  circle  of  thoughtful  and  spiritually  contemplative 
minds ;  nor  did  they  even  know  rightly  how  to  realize  it 
for  themselves.  They  sought  in  Knowledge  what  could  only 
spring  from  Life,  and  was  in  this  way  to  become,  not  the 
privilege  of  a  favoured  few,  but  the  common  good  of  all  men. 

On  the  other  hand,  Christ  not  only  gave  the  true  Idea*  but 
realized  it.  As  Redeemer  of  men,  he  placed  them  in  a  relatior 
to  God,  through  which  the  tendency  to  true  and  spiritual  wor- 
ship is  imparted  to  their  whole  life.  He  made  the  Truth  which 
he  revealed  the  source  of  life  for  men  ;  and  by  its  means,  as 
spirits  allied  to  God,  they  worship  him  in  Truth.  Only  in 
proportion  as  men  partake  of  the  Divine  hfe,  by  appropriating 
Christ's  revealed  truth,  can  they  succeed  in  worshipping  God 
in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

The  knowledge  of  God  as  Spirit  was  by  no  means  commu- 
nicated to  men  ready  made  and  complete.  It  was  to  develop 
itself  in  the  reflective  consciousness  only  from  true  worship  of 
God,  rooted  in  the  life  ;  here,  and  here  only,  were  men  to 
learn*  the  full  import  of  the  words,  "  God  is  Spirit."" 

How  has  the  lofty  truth,  the  world-historical  import,  of  this 
saying  of  Christ  been  lost  sight  of  by  those  who  have  taken  it 
as  an  isolated  expression,  apart  from  its  connexion  with  Chris- 
tian Theism  and  with  the  whole  Divine  process  for  the  deve- 

'  The  history  of  religioua  opmions  in  the  first  three  centuries  affords 
most  vivid  proof  of  this.  B.g.  "irav  vviujia,  li  awXovaTepov  iKXa/i- 
tavofiev,  adfia  TVyx'ivov."     (Orig.  in  Joann.  t.  xiii.  §  22.) 

•  This  great  truth,  rightly  understood,  was  closely  connected  with  the 
moral  and  religious  wants  of  the  Samaritans,  as  represented  by  the  woman. 
The  natural  order  of  this  conversation,  the  simplicity  and  depth  of  Christ's 
words — so  fi-ee  from  the  difiiiseness  chaiacterietic  of  intentional  imitation 
— is  a  strong  proof  of  its  originality. 

O    u 
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lopment  of  Christian  life,  by  those  abstract,  naked,  one-sidedly- 
intellectual  Deists  and  Pantheists  who  have  dreamed  that  ih^ 
could  incorporate  them  into  their  discordant  systems  by  their 
spiritual  FeUcMsm,  which  substitutes  the  deification  of  an 
Idea  for  the  spiritual,  truthful  adoration  of  God  as  Spirit ! 
The  aristocracy  of  education,  the  one-sided  mtellectuaMsm  of 
the  ancient  world,  was  uprooted  by  Christ  when  he  uttered 
this  grand  truth  to  an  uneducated  woman,  who  belonged  to 
an  ignorant  and  uncultivated  people :  For  all  men  aM&e,  the 
Higltest  must  spri/ngfrom,  life  [and  not  from  culture]. 

§  125. — Christ's  Qlcmces  at  the  futwre  Progress  of  his  Kingdom,  amd  at 
his  own  Death. 

After  Christ  had  made  himself  known  as  Messiah  to  the 
Samaritan  woman,  she  hastened  joyfully  to  the  city  to  tell  the 
strange  things  that  had  happened  to  her.  Her  countrymen 
came  out  in  throngs  at  her  call.  In  the  mean  time,  however, 
the  disciples  had  returned,  and  found  their  Master  just  closing 
his  conversation  with  the  woman ;  and,  although  both  surprised 
and  curious,  they  asked  no  questions  about  the  occasion  or  sub- 
ject of  the  conversation. 

But  they  wondered  that  he  did  not  touch  the  provisions 
they  had  brought.  His  corporeal  wants  are  forgotten  in  the 
higher  thoughts  that  occupy  him  :  the  work  of  his  life  is 
before  him,  the  planting  of  the  seeds  of  Divine  truth  in  a 
human  soul,  and  through  it  in  many  others,  even  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Jewish  people.  The  Samaritan  woman  is  an 
exponent  of  this  new  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Her 
countrymen  are  approaching  ;  the  seed  is  already  germinating. 
He  replies,  therefore,  to  his  disciples,  "  I  home  meat  to  eai  which 
ye  know  not  of.  (The  nourishment  of  the  body  is  forgotten  in 
that  of  the  Spirit.)  My  msat  is  to  do  the  will  of  him  thai  sent 
me,  amd  to  jmish  his  work  (to  sow  the  seed  for  the  general 
difiusion  of  the  kingdom  of  God  among  men)." 

He  then  illustrates  the  work  of  God,  which  he  had  just 
begun  among  the  Samaritans,  by  a  similitude '^  from  the  face 
of  Nature  before  them.  Glancing,  on  the  one  side,  at  the 
peasants  scattered  over  the  fertile  valley,  busily  sowing  their 
seed,  and  on  the  other,  at  the  Samaritans,  thronging  from  the 
town  in  answer  to  the  woman's  call,  he  says  to  the  disciples, 

'  Thia  similitude  is  of  the  same  character  with  Christ's  parables  given 
in  the  first  three  Gospels  in  general,  and  especially  with  those  taken  from 
aowing  seed,  &c.j  a  sign  of  the  common  character  that  pervaded  all  his 
discourses. 
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"■  Are  ye  not  wont  to  say,  at  tMa  season  of  tlie  year,  '  Tlwre 
(xre  yet  four  months,  cmd  then  cometh  harvest  V""  So  it  is, 
indeed,  in  the  natural,  but  not  in  the  spiritual  -world.  The 
seed  is  just  sown,  and  already  the  harvest  appears.  '  Lift  wp 
your  eyes'  (pointing  to  the  approaching  Samaritans),  '  amd  see 
fu/w  the  fields  wre  already  whUening  to  tlhe  iMrvest."' 

A  profound  glance  into  the  soul  of  Christ  and  the  secret 
connexion  of  his  thoughts  is  now  opened  to  us.''  He  cannot 
utter  this  prediction  of  the  glorious  harvest  that  is  to  follow 
the  seed  which  he  has  sown,  without  the  mournful,  though 
pleasant,  thought  that  he  shall  not  live  to  see  its  gathering. 
He  must  leave  the  earth  before  the  harvest-home;  nay,  his 
death  itself  is  to  prepare  the  way  for  it.  So  he  tells  his  dis- 
ciples that  they  shall  reap  what  he  had  sowed;  but  that  he 
shall  rejoice  with  them  ["That  both  he  that  soweth  ami  he  that 
rea/peth  may  rejoice  together.  I  sent  you  to  reap  that  wJiereon  ye 
bestowed  no  labow"\y  Distant  intimations  like  this  were  the 
only  announcements  of  his  approaching  death  that  Christ  made 
at  this  early  period  of  his  ministry.^ 

§  126. — Subsequent;  State  of  the  Samaritam. 
At  the  earnest  request  of  the  Samaritans,  who  were  deeply 
impressed  with  his  appearance  and  his  words,  Christ  remained 
two  days  with  them  before  continuing  his  journey  to  Galilee. 
We  have  no  information  as  to  the  immediate  fruit  df  these  his 
first  labours  among  that  people;  perhaps  it  was  the  source  of 
that  religious  awakening  among  them  which  is  recorded,  in 
the  Acts  (viii.  14).  If  this  be  so,  the  seed  sown  by  Christ,  rich 
and  finiitful  as  it  was  in  the  short  time  of  his  stay,  was  not 
afterward  carefully  cultivated  until  the  Apostles  went  to  Sa- 
maria; many  foreign  elements  had  crept  in,  and  enthusiasts 
and  false  prophets  had  led  the  people  astray.  The  pure  mani- 
festation of  Divinity  was  followed  by  a  paltry  caricature.  The 
unsophisticated  Samaritans  believed  in  Christ,  from  the  Divine 
power  of  his  words  and  his  appearance,  without  any  miracle ; 

'  A  proverb  taken  from  the  climate  and  forming  of  that  part  of  the 
country.  *  A  mark  of  truth,  not  of  fiction. 

y  There  is  no  ground  whatever  to  refer  John  iv.  37,  38  (as  Strams 
does),  especially  to  the  later  ministry  of  the  Apostles  in  Samaria.  The 
prediction  which  they  contain  is  jnst  like  those  in  Matt.  x.  26 ;  Luke 
xii.  3 ;  and  in  the  parables  hereafter  examined  (p.  188-190).  Any  one 
putting  these  words  into  Chri8t*s  mouth,  in  order  to  point  to  the  labours 
of  the  Apostles  in  Samaria  aa  having  been  preceded  by  Christ's,  would 
have  been  less  reserved  and  delicate  about  it  by  far. 

'  Luke  V.  35. 
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but  at  a  later  period,  when  their  minds  had  been  debauched 
by  magical  arts  and  legerdemain,  the  most  striking  miracles 
were  requisite  to  restore  them. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Christ's  first  general  ministry  in  galilee. 

§  127. — Christ  heeds  the  NoUemam's  Son. — Chooses  Capemavm  for  hia 
Abode — ffeaimg  of  Peter's  Wife's  Mot/ier. 

On  his  arrival  in  Galilee  Jesus  went  again  to  Cana.  (John 
iv.  46.)  While  there,  there  came  to  him  a  man  belonging  to 
the  court  (/Saa-iXtrac)  of  Herod  Antipas,  and  begged  him  to  go 
down  to  Capernaum  and  cure  his  son,  who  was  dangerously  ill. 
Distress  drove  this  man  to  Christ ;  although  he  might  (tf  he 
had  chosen),  perhaps,  have  received  Divine  impressions  before. 
He  probably  was,  at  first,  among  the  number  of  those  who 
verified  the  proverb  in  regard  to  Christ,  "  a  prophet  is  without 
honour  in  his  own  cotmtry."  The  Samaritans  believed,  be- 
cause of  their  inward  wants,  and  of  the  inward  power  of  Divi- 
nity ;  the  faith  of  the  Galileans  had  to  be  roused  by  visible 
miracles  and  material  blessings.  To  this  must  we  refer  the 
words  of  reproof  uttered  by  Christ  before  he  granted  the 
man's  prayer:  "Except  ye  see  signs  and  wonders,  ye  wiU  not 


Having,  by  the  miracle  wrought  in  this  case,  produced  a  new 
and  favourable  impression  upon  the  public  mind  at  Capernaum, 
he  chose  that  place  as  the  seat  of  his  ministry.  Here  he  taught 
in  the  synagogue,  and  healed  the  sick.  It  happened  on  a 
certain  Sabbath,  that  when  he  left  the  synagogue  he  went, 
attended  by  his  disciples,  to  the  house  in  which  Peter  lived, 
with  his  mother-in-law,  who  lay  ill  at  the  time  of  a  fever.'' 
Jesus  healed  her,  at  once  and  fully,  so  that  she  was  able  to 
attend  to  her  household  duties  and  detain  her  guests  for  the 
Sabbath-day's  dinner."  As  Christ  spent  the  day  in  the  house 
(the  rumour  having  probably  been  spread  that  he  would  soon 
leave  the  town),  sick  persons  were  brought  in  fi-om  aU  sides; 
not,  however,  until  after  sunset,  to  avoid  breaking  the  law  of 
the  Sabbath.  On  the  next  day  the  people  strove  to  prevent 
his  departure,  but  he  told  them,  "/  must  preach  the  Mngdmn  of 
Ood  to  oili£T  cities  also,  for  therefore  am,  I  semi." 

"  See  p.  146.  "  Luke  Iv.  38  ;  Matt.  viii.  14  ;  Mark  i.  29. 

'  Joseph.  De  Vita  Sua,  §  64  ;  "e'lcrij  &pa,  koS'  f/v  toi£  adSGaatv  ama- 
TOTToinaOai  v6fitji6v  lartv  Tj/xiv,** 
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§  128. —  Christ  appears  m  the  Synagogue  at  NanairA. — His  lAfe  it 
endaitgered.     (Luke  iv.  16-30.) 

From  Capernaum  Cbrist  -went  to  Nazareth,  but  the  fame  of 
his  great  deeds  at  the  former  place  had  gone  before  him.  All 
eyes  were  ttumed  upon  him  when  he  appeared  in  the  synagogue 
on  the  Sabbath;  they  had  known  him  as  a  very  different  person 
from  what  fame  now  proclaimed  biTn  to  be.  He  took  the  scroll 
of  the  prophets  that  was  handed  to  him,  and.  Divinely  guided, 
opened  it  at  Isaiah  IxL  1.  We  may  infer  from  the  words  of 
this  passage  that  he  proclaimed  the  arrival  of  the  prophetical 
jubilee,  and  declared  himself  to  be  the  promised  one  that  was 
to  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  and  to  bring  liberty  to  those 
who  languished  in  the  bondage  of  sin  and  Satan. 

But  his  hearers  were  unconscious  of  their  spiritual  bondage, 
and  longed  for  no  deliverance ;  they  knew  not  of  their  blind- 
ness, and  asked  not  to  be  healed.  Engrossed  in  the  affairs  of 
life,  they  were  conscious  of  no  higher  wants,  and,  therefore, 
although  his  words  made  an  impression,  it  was  only  upon  the 
surface.  Their  astonishment  that  a  man  whom  they  had 
known  from  childhood  should  speak  such  words  of  power  was 
soon  followed  by  the  doubt,  "  JHow  comes  it  that  such  a  man 
should  do  such  great  things  V  Incapable  of  appreciating  the 
heavenly  gifts  which  Christ  offered,  they  wished  him  (in  their 
hearts,  if  not  with  their  Ups)  to  work  wonders  there,  as  he  had 
done  at  Capemaunoi. 

"We  have  seen  already*  that  the  fundamental  principles  on 
which  Christ  acted  forbade  him  to  accept  a  challenge  of  this 
sort.  He  could  do  nothing  for  those  who  insisted  on  seeing  in 
order  to  believe.  Slaves  to  the  outward  seeming,  and  destitute 
of  a  spiritual  sense,  they  would  have  been  satisfied  with  nothing 
he  might  do ;  and  he  refused  them  with  a  rebuke  that  pointed 
to  the  ground  of  their  offence  and  unbelief:  "  Ye  mU  swrdysay 
vmio  ine  this  proverb,  'Physmam,  heal  thyself;'  whoulsoeiB&r  we 
hme  heard  dime  in  Ca/pema/wm,  do  cUso  here  in  thy  cownbry."  He 
then  quoted,  with  special  reference  to  Nazareth,  the  proverb 
which  he  had,  on  another  occasion,  applied  to  the  whole  of 
Galilee,  "A  prophet  is  without  honour  in  his  own  country;"' 
and  illustrated,  by  examples  from  the  Old  Testament  (in  op- 

■>  See  p.  144. 

'  The  Nazarenes  represent  the  character  of  the  whole  Jewish  people. 
The  doctrine  which  Christ  arrayed  against  them — ^that  God's  grace  is  not 
imparted  according  to  any  human  standard — contains  the  germ  of  Paul's 
ninth  chapter  to  the  Bomans,  which  meets  similar  Jewish  demands. 
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position  to  their  contracted  arrogance),  the  truth  that  the 
grace  of  God,  in  the  distribution  and  application  of  miraculous 
gifts,  acts  freely;  so  that  they  could  not  exxiort  a  miracle  by 
their  challenge,  if  it  was  the  -will  of  God  that  none  should  be. 
wrought.  He  came  by  no  means  to  heal  all  the  Jewish 
nation. 

At  this  rebuke,  the  wrath  of  the  scribes  and  of  the  rude 
multitude  was  enkindled  against  him,f  and  the  protecting 
hand  of  God  alone  saved  him  from  the  death  which  threatened 
him. 

This  rejection  of  Christ  at  Nazareth,  due  mainly  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  chief  men,  is  worthy  of  note,  as  a  type  of  the 
rejection  which  awaited  h^m  at  the  hands  of  the  leaders  of  the 
whole  nation  from  the  same  cause. 

§  129. — Tlie  Pa/rahle  of  the  Sower.f—Ckrisfs  Bxrplanation  of  the  Pa/rahle 
to  tlie  gmcdler  Circle  of  Ida  Disciples. 

The  time  intervening  between  Christ's  return  to  Galilee  in 
November,  and  his  journey  to  Jerusalem  to  attend  the  feast  of 
the  Passover  in  the  following  March  or  April,  was  spent  in 
scattering  the  seeds  of  the  kingdom  more  widely  among  the 
people  of  that  country.  Probably  many  of  the  events  re- 
corded by  the  first  three  Evangelists  belong  to  this  period. 

Perhaps,  also,  it  was  during  this  period  that  he  took  occa- 
sion, as  he  walked  by  the  shores  of  Genesareth,  to  offer  Divine 
truth  to  the  gathered  crowds  around  him,  in  the  form  of  a 
parable  suggested  by  the  labours  of  the  peasants  who  were 
sowing  their  fields  around.     He  exliibited  vividly  to  their 

'  Luke's  account  of  this  is  very  graphic,  but  very  brief;  many  other 
things  may  have  occurred  to  stir  up  the  anger  of  the  people.  But  when 
we  remember  the  fame  that  had  preceded  his  coming,  the  striking  exor- 
dium with  which  he  opened  his  speech  (addressed,  however,  only  to 
susceptible  souls),  and,  finally,  that,  instead  of  complying  with  their 
I'equest,  he  refused  and  rebuked  them  at  the  same  time,  we  may  readily 
conceive  why  they  should  be  angry  at  the  "  son  of  the  carpenter,"  now 
coming  forward  with  the  pretensions  of  a  prophet.  Their  excited  selfish- 
ness now  took  the  garb  of  zeal  against  a  &lse  prophet.  According  to 
Luke's  account,  Christ  wrought  no  miracle  here,  and  this  accords  with  the 
words  he  uttered ;  the  less  detailed  statements  of  the  other  Evangelists 
(Matt.  xiii.  58  ;  Mark  vi.  6)  imply  that  he  wrought  a  few.  In  this  last 
ca.<ie,  it  might  be  supposed  that  he  did  not  leave  the  town  immediately 
flfl-^r  the  synagogue  service,  and  that,  meanwhile,  something  occurred  to 
excite  the  people.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  we  must  consider  Luke's 
statement  the  most  definite,  both  in  view  of  the  general  principles  on  which 
Christ  wrought  his  mighty  works,  and  also  of  the  special  relation  in  which  ' 
he  stood  to  the  Nazarenes. 

t  Matt.  xiii.  1-9  ;  Mark  iv.  1-9  ;  Luke  viii.  4-8. 
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minds,  under  tlie  figure  of  the  seed,  the  object  of  his  proclama<- 
tion,  the  dispositions  of  mind  with  which  it  must  be  received 
in  order  to  accomplish  that  object,  and  the  hinderances  with 
which  it  is  wont  to  meet  in  human  nature. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Christ  uttered  this  parable 
(which  refers  solely  to  the  operations  of  the  word  proclaimed 
by  him)  as  an  isolated  speech;  indeed,  it  is  distinctly  intimated 
(Mark  iv.  2)  that  an  exhortation  or  warning  to  his  hearers 
preceded  it. 

He  divides  his  hearers  into  two  principal  classes,  (I.)  those 
in  whom  the  word  received  is  unfinitful,  and  (II.)  those  in 
whom  it  brings  forth  ftiiit.  In  the  first  class,  again,  he  dis- 
tinguishes (as)  the  totally  unsusceptible,  and  (6)  those  to  whom 
the  word  indeed  finds  access,  but  yet  brings  forth  no  fruit. 
Of  these  last,  again,  there  are  two  subdivisions. 

I.   THE  UNFBniirUL  HEAKEK8. 

{a.)  The  totally  Unmsceptible. 
The  seed,  which  does  not  penetrate  the  earth  at  all,  but 
remains  upon  the  surface,  and  is  trodden  or  devoured  by  birds, 
corresponds  to  the  relation  of  the  Divine  word  to  the  wholly 
worldly,  who,  utterly  unsusceptible,  reject  the  truth  without 
ever  comprehending  it  at  all. 

(6.)  The  partidUy  Susceptible. 

(1.)  Tfie  Stony-ground  Hearers. — Under  the  figure  of  the 
stony  ground,  in  which  the  seed  shoots  up  quickly,  but  withers 
as  soon,  for  want  of  earth  and  moisture,  he  depicts  that  lively 
but  shallow  susceptibility  of  spirit  which  grasps  the  truth 
eagerly,  but  receives  no  deep  impressions,  and  yields  as  quickly 
to  the  reaction  of  worldly  temptations  as  it  had  yielded  to  the 
Divine  word.  Faith  must  prove  itself  in  strife  against  the 
world  without,  as  well  as  within ;  but  the  mind  just  described 
never  appropriates  the  truth  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  power 
to  resist. 

(2.)  The  Word  choked  among  Thorns. — The  seed  which 
germinates  and  takes  root,  but  is  stifled  by  the  thorns  that 
shoot  up  with  it,  figures  the  mind  in  which  the  impure 
elements  of  worldly  desire  develop  themselves  along  with  the 
higher  life,  and  at  last  become  strong  enough  to  crush  it,  so 
that  the  received  truth  is  utterly  lost. 

n.   THE  I'BDIII'UL  HEABEBS. 

When  seed  is  sown  into  good  ground,  it  is  variously  pro- 
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ductive  according  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  So  the  fruitful- 
ness  of  Divine  truth,  -when  once  appropriated,  depends  upon 
the  degree  in  which  it  penetrates  the  whole  interior  life  and 
all  the  powers  of  the  spirit,  stamping  itself  upon  the  truth- 
inspired  coiu:se  of  hfe. 

With  what  perfect  simplicity  are  the  profoundest  truths  in 
regard  to  the  growth  of  reUgious  life  unfolded  in  this  parable  ! 
So  vivid  an  impression  was  made  upon  a  woman  in  the 
throng,  that  she  exclaimed,  "  Blessed  is  the  womb  that  bare  thee, 
and  the  breast  that  gave  thee  siuik."^  But  Christ  rejected  this 
external  veneration,  and  said,  as  if  with  prophetic  warning 
against  that  tendency  to  fix  religious  feeling  upon  the  outward, 
which  in  later  times  so  sadly  disfigured  true  Christianity, 
"  No,  ratheir  blessed  a/re  they  thai  hear  the  ward  of  God  amd 
keep  it;"  with  obvious  reference  to  the  parable,  'which 
illustrated  the  faithful  reception  and  use  of  the  Divine 
word. 

After  the  dispersion  of  the  multitude,  the  smaller  circle  of 
disciples  gathered  about  Christ  and  asked  a  further  explana- 
tion of  the  parable.'  He  told  them  that  to  them  it  should 
remain  no  longer  a  parable  ;i  they  might  clearly  apprehend  the 
truth  which  was  only  ofiered  in  a  veU  to  the  stupid  multitude. 
After  imfolding  its  import,  he  taught  them  that  the  truth  then 
veiled  in  parables  was  to  become  a  light  for  all  mankind ;  that 
they  were  to  train  themselves  to  be  his  organs  in  diflFiising  it ; 
but  that,  in  order  to  this,  they  must  ever  grow  in  the  know- 
ledge of  his  truth  by  a  faithful  employment  of  the  means  that 
he  had  given  them.  "  No  man,  when  he  hath  lighted  a  candle, 
coveireth  it  with  a  vessel,  or  putteth  it  v/nder  a  bench;  but  setteth  ii 
on  a  camdlestick,  that  they  which  enter  in  may  see  tJis  light.  (So, 
also,  the  truth,  destined  to  be  a  light  for  all  mankind,  must 
not  be  concealed,  but  diffiise  its  light  on  all  that  seek  to  enter 
the  kingdom  of  God.)  For  there  is  rtothing  hid  that  shall  not  be 
known  amd  come  abroad.  (And  he  adds  wamingly  to  his  disci- 
ples). Take  heed,  therefore,  how  ye  hear ;  for  whosoever  hath,  to 
him  shall  be  given;  and  whosoever  hath  not,  Jrom  him,  shall  be 
taken  even  thai  which  he  seemeth  to  home.  (Everything  de- 
pends upon  the  spirit  in  which  the  truth  is  received  and 
put  to  use.)" 

'"  Luke  xi.  27.  We  shall  give  our  reasouB,  further  on,  in  placing  these 
words  in  this  connexion. 

1  Matt.  xiii.  18-23  ;  Mark  iv.  10-25 ;  Luke  viii.  9-18. 
J  Cf.  p.  109. 
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§  130. — Parable  of  the  vwriom  Kinds  of  Fish  in  tlie  Net.''— Of  tlie 
Wheat  cmd  the  Tares.' 

Marvellous  was  the  spirit-glance  witli  which  Christ  sur- 
veyed not  only  the  process  by  which  the  higher  life  which  he 
had  introduced  into  humanity  was  to  develop  itself,  according 
to  its  own  inherent  laws,  but  also  the  manifold  corruptions  and 
hinderances  that  awaited  it.  The  parables  in  which  he  illus- 
trated the  hinderances  and  obstacles  of  the  truth  were  also 
derived  from  the  sphere  of  nature  and  of  life  immediately 
around  him — the  toils  of  the  fishermen  in  the  Sea  of  Gene- 
sareth,  and  of  the  husbandmen  in  the  fertile  fields  about  its 
shores. 

He  had  to  teach  his  disciples  that  not  aU  who  joined  him 
were  fitted  to  be  genuine  followers,  and  that  the  spxtrious  and 
the  true  should  be  intermixed  in  his  visible  kingdom,  until 
that  final  process  of  decision  which  God  had  reserved  to  him- 
self To  convey  this  truth,  he  compares  the  kingdom  of  God, 
in  the  process  of  its  development  on  earth  (which  corresponds 
to  the  visible  Church  as  distinguished  from  the  invisible),  to  a 
net  cast  into  the  sea,  in  which  fish  of  all  kinds,  good  and 
worthless,  are  caught,  and  which  are  only  assorted  after  the 
net  has  been  drawn  to  the  shore. 

It  was,  perhaps,  an  expression  of  surprise  on  the  part  of  his 
disciples,  at  the  long  forbearance  of  Christ  toward  some  whom 
they  deemed  unworthy — and  certaialy  there  was  one  such  in 
the  immediate  circle  of  his  followers — that  gave  him  occasion 
to  utter  the  parable  of  the  "  Wheat  amd  the  Ta/res.^'  Its  object 
was  to  warn  them  (and  the  leaders  of  the  Churcih  in  all  ages) 
against  axbitrarily  and  impatiently  anticipating  the  Divine 
wisdom,  which  guides  all  the  threads  of  the  Church's  progress 
to  one  aim ;  against  attempting  to  distinguish  the  spurious 
from  the  genuine  members  before  that  final  sifting  of  the  king- 
dom which  God  himself  will  make ;  to  teach  them  that  men 
have  no  means  of  making  such  decisions  unerringly,  and  might 
cut  oS,  as  false,  some  who  were,  or  might  become,  true  subjects 
of  the  kingdom. 

The  chief  point  in  the  parable  is,  that  while  the  genuine 
&eed  germinates  and  brings  forth  fruit,  the  bastard  seed  is  also 
sown  among  it,  and  both  shooting  up  together,  the  bastard 
wheat,  from  its  likeness  to  the  true,  cannot  well  be  discrimi- 
nated imtU  harvest,  when  its  real  natuie  is  manifested.     The 

!■  Matt.  xiii.  47.  '  Matt.  xiii.  24, 
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otlier  point  of  comparison  is  tie  impatience  of  the  servants, 
who  -wish  to  piiU  up  the  tares  at  once. 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  individual  trait  that  the  tares 
were  sown  by  the  enemy  "  whUe  men  slept"  had  any  special 
prominence.  If  so,  it  contains  an  exhortation  to  the  leaders  of 
the  Church  to  be  watchful ;  implying  that  carelessness  and 
indifference  on  their  part  may  admit  felse  members  among  the 
true.  But  no  such  exhortation  is  afterward  expressed,  and, 
moreover,  the  whole  plan  of  the  parable  presupposes  that  these 
spurious  admixtures  will  necessarily  take  place  in  the  progress 
of  the  kingdom ;  that  no  care  or  foresight  can  prevent  them. 
We  must,  therefore,  consider  this  trait  as  belonging  to  the 
colouring  rather  than  the  substance  of  the  parable. 

§  131. — Christ  suhdmx  a  Storm  on  the  Sea. — Cluwacter  of  the  Act 
o5  a  Miracle. — Its  moral  Sigmfica/ruie. 

The  disciples  had  many  opportunities,  on  the  Sea  of  Gene- 
sareth,  of  contrasting  their  own  spiritual  feebleness  with  the 
calmness  of  the  Saviour's  soul ;  an  experience  that  was  useful, 
not  only  at  the  time,  but  as  a  preparation  for  their  own  subse- 
quent calling. 

On  one  occasion,™  sailing  from  the  western  to  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  sea,  in  a  vessel  with  a  number  of  his  disciples  and 
others,  he  sunk  into  sleep,  probably  worn  out  with  his  previous 
labours  in  supplying  the  physical  as  well  as  spiritual  necessities 
of  the  people.  WhUe  he  was  asleep,  a  storm  arose,  so  violent 
as  to  threaten  the  destruction  of  the  vessel.  The  disciples, 
full  of  consternation,  and  always  accustomed  to  seek  his  aid  in 
distress,  now  roused  him  from  sleep.  In  a  few  short  words  he 
commands  the  winds  and  the  waves  to  "be  still,"  and  is 
obeyed ;  a  calm  is  spread  over  the  face  of  nature.  He  mildly 
rebukes  the  disciples  :  "  WTiere  is  ymmr  faith  1  what  sort  of 
trust  in  God  is  this,  which  can  so  easily  be  shaken?" 

Not  only  the  disciples,  but  the  other  persons  in  the  ship, 
were  deeply  impressed  by  this  nuracle.  One  of  the  strangers" 
[for  the  disciples  had  seen  too  many  of  his  wonders  to  ask  such 
a,  question)  exclaimed,  "  What  kind  of  man  is  this,  that  even 
the  elements  obey  him  V 

The  question  has  been  started  whether  this  occurrence  can- 

■»  Luke  viii.  22-25 ;  Matt.  viii.  23-27  ;  Mark  iv.  36-41.  The  connexion 
jf  this  history  with  that  of  the  Gadarene  in  the  text  of  the  Evangelists  is 
1  proof  of  historical  reality ;  no  casual  ground  of  such  a  connexion  exists. 

»  The  expression  ol  ivBpiairoi.,  in  Matt,  indicates  that  these  persona 
irere  not  disciples. 
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not  be  explained  from  the  subjective  apprehension  of  the  men 
themselves,  e.  g.,  as  foUovs.  When  Jesus  awoke,  and  spoke 
calmly  to  them,  his  composure  quieted  their  perturbed  minds. 
A  calm  in  the  elements  ensued ;  and  they  transferred  the 
impressdon  made  upon  their  minds  to  Nature.  Interpreting 
the  few  words  uttered  by  Christ  in  this  way,  they  involuntarily 
altered  them  a  shade  in  repeating  them  afterward. 

How,  even  if  this  theory  were  admitted,  it  would  leave  the 
Divine  image  of  Christ  untouched  in  its  sublimity.  He  that, 
on  awaking  suddenly  from  sleep,  could  impress  men's  minds 
with  such  a  belief,  by  a  word  and  a  glance,  must  have  been  the 
Son  of  God. 

But  the  theory  cammot  be  admitted.  Christ  must  have 
known  that  the  observers  looked  upon  his  words  as  the  couuse 
of  the  calm  that  ensued,  and  would  not  have  employed  a 
deceit  to  confirm  their  faith  in  his  sovereignty,  which,  resting 
upon  the  foundations  of  truth,  needed  no  such  props  as  this. 
He  would  rather  have  taken  occasion,  from  such  a  misunder- 
standing (had  it  occurred),  to  convey  a  useful  lesson  to  his 
future  Apostles.  He  would  have  told  them,  probably,  that  his 
work  was,  not  to  subdue  the  storms  and  waves  of  nature,  but 
of  men's  souls;  that  to  souls  full  of  his  peace  and  joy  no  powers 
of  the  world  could  bring  terror. 

In  short,  our  interpretation  of  the  event  will  depend  upon 
the  general  view  of  the  person  of  Christ  with  which  we  set 
out.  Were  an  achievement  like  this  attributed  to  a  samJb,  we 
should  be  entitled  to  give  it  such  an  iaterpretation  as  the  above ; 
but  it  is  ascribed  to  Jesus,  the  son  of  God,  who  revealed,  in  the 
history  which  we  have  of  his  life,  powers  adequate  to  such  a  deed. 

The  moral  design  of  the  miracle  was,  partly,  to  impress  his 
sovereignty  upon  the  minds  of  certain  persons  who  had  before 
seen  no  exhibitions  of  it ;  and,  partly,  to  confirm  the  faith  of 
the  Apostles  in  his  power  to  subjugate  nature,  and  make  her 
operations  tributary  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  this  sensi- 
ble miracle  was  an  image  of  that  higher  spiritual  one  which 
Christ  works  in  all  ages.  La  speaking  peace  to  the  soul  amid 
all  the  tempests  of  life,  and  in  bringing  to  obedience  all  the 
raging  powers  that  oppose  the  progress  of  his  kingdom. 

§  132. — Tlie  Gadatrem  Demomac.'' — Chris's  Treatment  of  him  after 

the  Oure. — Inferences  from  it. 
Christ  landed  on  the  eastern  shore,  near  the  town  of  Gadara. 
Many  pagans  probably  resided  in  that  vicinity,  as  herds  of 
°  Matt.  viii.  28 ;  Mark  v.  1-20 ;  Luke  viii.  26-39.     Ihuo  demoniacs  are 
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swiue  abounded.  A  demoniac,  p  who  could  not  possibly  be 
kept  chained  in  his  raging  paroxysms,  but  constantly  broke 
his  fetters  and  eluded  his  guardians,  was  wandering  about  near 
the  landing-place.  He  believed  himself  inhabited  and  hurried 
hither  and  thither  by  a  host  of  evil  spirits.  Driven  naked 
from  the  haxmts  of  men  by  the  direful  powers,  he  sought  a 
dreary  refuge  amid  the  grave-stones  and  old  tombs  4  of  the 
wilderness. 

Probably  attracted  by  the  noise  of  the  landing,  the  demoniac 
ran  to  meet  the  passengers  as  they  disembarked ;  having  pro- 
bably, also,  heard  of  the  fame  of  Jesus,  which  had  spread  from 
the  western  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake.  From  what  we 
can  learn,  we  should  judge  that  the  man  was  a  heathen,  who 
had,  however,  dwelt  much  among  the  Jews,  and  therefore  con- 
foimded  Jewish  and  pagan  notions  together  in  his  disturbed 
consciousness.  So  he  probably  addressed  Jesus  as  "the  son 
of  the  highest  God,"  rather  in  a  pagan  than  Jewish  sense.' 
The  appearance  of  Christ  (probably  combined  with  what  he 
had  previously  heard)  affected  him  profoimdly ;  the  warring 
powers  within  him — ^as  was  generally  the  case  when  Christ's 
Divinity  came  in  contact  with  demoniacs — partly  urged  him 
toward  the  Saviour,  and  partly  held  him  back ;  attracted  as  he 
was,  he  could  not  bear  the  presence  of  Jesus.  There  is  something 
in  him  which  resists  and  dreads  the  Divine  power.  Losing  his 
proper  identity  in  that  of  the  evil  spirits  that  possess  him,  he 
personates  them,  and  recognizing,  with  terror,  the  Son  of  God 
as  the  future  Judge,  he  exclaims,  in  anguish,  "  What  hast  thou 
to  do  with  us,  thou  Son  of  the  Highest  ?  (What  would  the 
Heavenly,  so  near  us  ?)  Why  hast  thou  come  hither  before 
the  time  (before  the  final  doom),  to  make  us  feel  thy  power, 
and  torment  us?"' 

Christ's  first  procedure  is  not  such  as  to  imply  that  he  has 

mentioned  by  Matthew,  perhaps  because  the  demoniac  speaks  in  the  plural 
number.  p  Cf.  p.  154. 

1  These  are  still  to  be  found  among  the  ruins  of  Om-Keis,  probably  the 
ancient  Qadaira.  (C£  Burokhardt,  i.  426 ;  Gesenius,  Asmerkungen,  538 ; 
Kobinaon  iii.  535.)  Origen  must  have  been  mistaken  (t.  vi.  in  Joann.  §  24) 
in  saying  that  Gadara  could  not  be  the  spot,  because  there  is  neither  lake 
nor  precipice  near;  he  probably  looked  for  the  theatre  of  the  event  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  which  by  no  means  follows  necessarily 
from  the  narrative. 

'  Ct  the  words  of  the  heathen  woman.  Acts  jm.  17. 

'  The  original  form  of  these  words  is  probably  that  given  by  Matthew. 
Everything  leads  us  to  conclude  that  the  demoniac,  impressed  by  the  per- 
son of  Christ,  addressed  him  first. 
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to  do  mth  e'vil  spirits.  He  directs  his  words  to  the  jrean,  seeks 
to  get  his  attention  and  draw  him  into  conversation,  so  as  to 
prepare  the  way  for  further  influences.  As  a  beginning,  he 
asks  the  man  his  nmie.  But  the  demoniac,  still  blending  his 
own  identity  with  that  of  the  evil  spirits,  answers,  "Legion;" 
it  is  a  whole  legion  of  evil  spirits  that  dwell  in  him.  He  then 
reiterates,  in  l£eir  person,  the  prayer  that  Christ  would  not 
cast  them  into  Hades  before  their  time ;  and  perceiving  a  herd 
of  swine  feeding  at  a  distance,  the  vmclean  spirits  are  associated 
with  the  unclean  beasts  in  his  perturbed  thoughts.  He  then 
beseeches  Christ  that,  if  the  spirits  are  compelled  to  leave  the 
man,  they  may  be  permitted  to  enter  the  swine,  under  the 
notion  that  they  cannot  exist  except  as  united  to  material 
bodies. 

There  is  a  gap  here  in  our  connexion  of  the  facts.  Did 
Christ  really  participate  in  the  opinions  of  the  demoniac,  or 
was  it  only  subsequently  inferred'  fiomthe  fact  that  the  swine 
rushed  down,  that  Christ  had  allowed  the  evil  spirits  to  take 
possession  of  them?  It  is  certain,  at  any  rate,  that  they 
did  oast  themselves  over  the  precipice  into  the  sea,  as 
if  driven  by  an  invisible  power,  and  that  many  of  them 
perished. 

One  thing  is  very  clear,  a  man  in  such  a  state  could  not 
have  been  cured  by  Christ's  merely  humoirring  his  whims,  and 
by  a  single  coincidence  like  that  of  the  herd's  throwing  them- 
selves over  the  precipice.  Nay,  he  could  not  have  made  the 
request  that  he  did,  nor  have  believed  that  the  evil  spirits  had 
abandoned  him  at  Christ's  command,  had  not  Christ,  by  the 

*  Strikingly  as  this  graphic  narrative  bears  the  marks  of  truth,  this  is 
still  its  obscure  point.  Some  have  attempted  to  clear  it  vip  by  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  demoniac  threw  himself  upon  the  herd  after  Christ  spoke  to 
him.     But  tliis  is  inconsistent  with  the  &cts.     It  is  not  probable  that  a 

Saroxysm  like  this  could  have  seized  him  after  the  impression  which  Christ 
ad  made  upon  him.  Moreover,  this  explanation  affords  no  ground  for 
the  notion  of  the  demoniac  that  the  spirits  had  abandoned  him  for  the 
swine,  but  would  rather  convince  him  of  the  continuance  of  their  power 
over  him.  In  order  to  believe  the  former,  he  must  have  stood  as  a  quiet 
spectator  while  the  herd  was  violently  driven  into  the  sea  by  an  invisible 
power.  The  analogy  of  the  notions  of  the  time  fevoura  this.  In  the 
reference  to  Josephus,  before  made  (p.  160),  the  exorcist  bids  the  demon 
leave  the  sufiferer  and  enter  a  vessel  of  water  that  stood  by;  and  his  obe- 
dience is  proved  by  the  &11  of  the  vessel  of  its  own  ouxord.  So  the  swine 
must  have  rushed  down  of  their  own  accord,  to  aSbrd  any  proof  that  the 
devils  had  left  the  man  and  entered  them.  Finally,  an  attack  of  the 
swine,  on  the  part  of  the  demoniac,  could  have  been  no  matter  uf  surprise 
to  the  swinehenls.     (Matt.  viii.  87.) 
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power  of  his  spirit,  made  a  mighty  impression  upon  him  before. 
What  followed  shows,  however,  more  clearly  that  Christ  used 
higher  influences  to  restore  his  shattered  sovl  to  its  pristine 
soundne.5s. 

Although  no  detailed  account  is  left  of  what  immediately 
followed,  we  may  yet  conclude,  from  the  result,  that  many 
things  occurred  between  Christ  and  the  demoniac  after  the 
preparatory  T?ork  above  related.  His  heart  had  been  made 
susceptible  of  farther  spiritual  influences.  The  presence  and 
words  of  Christ  produced  additional  effects,  as  we  find  the  man 
sitting  clothed,  and  in  his  right  mind,  at  the  feet  of  Jesus, 
listening  to  biTn  with  eager  devotion.  So  moved  is  he,  that 
he  wishes  to  attach  himseb.  to  Christ  and  follow  him  every- 
where. 

But  Christ  (who  had  reserved  for  a  subsequent  period  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen)  tells  the  restored  man  to  "  go  home 
to  his  friends."^  We  see  in  this,  as  in  many  other  examples, 
how  Christ's  conduct  varied  with  circumstances,  and  how  care- 
fully we  should  guard  against  deducing  general  principles  from 
his  procedure  in  isolated  cases.  While  he  calls  upon  some  to 
leave  home  and  family  to  follow  him,  he  bids  this  man  to  follow 
first  the  purely  human  feelings  which  had  been  reinstated  in 
their  natural  rights  Within  him  ;  to  return,  sane  and  calm,  to 
the  fenuly  which  he  had  abandoned  as  a  maniac;  and  to  glorify 
God  among  them,  by  telling  them  how  Christ  had  wrought 
the  mighty  change,  and  giving  them  a  living  proof  of  it  in  his 
own  person.  He  tells  some  on  whom  he  had  wrought  miracles 
not  to  say  too  much  about  what  he  had  done  ;  but  this  one  he 
commands  to  publish  everywhere  among  his  friends  what  great 
things  God  had  wrought  for  him.  In  this  case  it  was  hrnvthmi  . 
(not  Jews)  that  were  concerned. 

The  way  in  which  Christ  gave  peace  and  harmony  to  this 
distracted  and  lacerated  soul  affords  an  image  of  the  whole 
work  of  redemption.  The  first  emotion  of  the  uncultivated  and 
(chiefly)  heathen  people  around  was/ear;  not  the  feeling  then 
best  adapted  to  render  them  susceptible  of  his  teaching.  But 
the  simple  story  of  the  restored  man's  experience  was  adapted 
to  lead  them  to  contemplate  Christ,  no  longer  on  the  side  of 
his  power,  but  of  his  love  and  holiness.'^ 

°  Mark  v.  19. 

"  The  narrative  does  not  say  whether  this  foundation  of  Divine  knowr 
ledge  was  ever  built  upon  among  them. 
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§  133. — Christ  Bctv/ms  to  the  west  side  of  Cknesareth. — Seeding  of 
the  Issue  of  Blood.^ 

When  Christ  returned  to  the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  he 
foTind  a  multitude  of  people  awaiting  his  arrival.  One  of  the 
rulers  of  the  synagogue,  named  Jaivrus,  whose  daughter  of  twelve 
years"  lay  so  iU  that  her  death  was  hourly  expected,  pressed 
through  the  throng  to  the  Saviour,  and  besought  him  to  go  to 
his  house.  He  arose  to  grant  the  sorrowing  fe,ther's  prayer, 
but  the  crowd  detained  them. 

A  woman  who  had  suffered  with  an  issue  for  twelve  years, 
and  had  sought  aid  in  vain  from  physicians,  approached  him 
through  the  press  from  behind.  She  did  not  venture  to  address 
him  directly,  but  having  formed  the  idea  in  her  own  way,  she 
thought  that  a  sort  of  magical  healing  power  streamed  forth 
from  his  person,  and  that  she  might  be  relieved  of  her  malady 
simply  by  touching  his  garment.  Her  believing  confidence, 
although  blended  with  erroneous  conceptions,  was  not  disap- 
pointed. 

Christ  felt  that  some  one  had  touched  his  robe,y  and  inquired 
who  it  was.  Peter,  forward  as  usual,  spoke  for  the  disciples, 
and  said  (very  candidly,  doubtless,  as  he  probably  did  not 
observe  the  woman's  movement),  "  How  canst  thou  be  sur- 
prised, in  the  midst  of  such  a  throng,  that  the  people  approach 
and  touch  thee  f  But  Christ  repeated  his  question,  and  the 
woman,  who  had  not  before  ventured  a  word,  expecting  to  be 
discovered,  fell  trembling  at  his  feet,  and  proclaimed  before  all 
what  had  happened  to  her.  Jesus,  kindly  encouraging  the 
trembhng  heart,  said  to  her,  "Be  of  good  cheer,  thy  faith  liath 
samedthee;  go  in  peoux."^ 

"  Matt.  vs..  18-26 ;  Mark  v.  21 ;  Luke  viii.  40. 

*  Strauss  says  that  this  age  of  "  twelve  "  was  a  mere  fiction,  in  imitation 
of  the  twelve  years  of  the  issue  of  blood.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  reason 
to  suppose  that  Luke's  statements  are  not  literally  correct  in  both  in- 
stances ;  but  even  if  they  were  not,  if  a  round  number  only  is  meant,  and 
the  one  period  modelled  after  the  other,  the  veracity  of  the  narrative 
would  be  in  nowise  impeached,  • 

y  Luke's  accotmt  could  have  been  given  by  none  but  an  eye-witness  in 
such  lively  and  minute  detail ;  e.  g.  Christ's  question,  Peter's  answer,  the 
repetition  of  the  question,  &c.  Moreover,  Luke  makes  the  cure  imme- 
diate upon  the  touching  of  the  garment ;  in  Matthew  it  follows  the  words 
of  Christ  in  the  usual  way.  LiJse's  eye-witness  had  the  conception  of  the 
mode  of  cure  that  the  woman  herself  had,  and  so  interpreted  Christ's 
words  (viii.  46). 

'  The  narrative  does  not  decide  whether  the  approach  of  the  woman 
P 
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§  131. — Raiamg  of  Jamm't  Daughter. — And  oftlie  Widow'/  Bon 
at  Noki. 

In  the  mean  time  a  message  came  from  the  house  of  Jairus 
that  liis  daughter  was  dead,  and  that,  as  nothing  could  be  done, 
the  Master  need  b^  troubled  no  further."  But  Christ,  not  hin- 
dered by  the  news,  said  to  the  father,  "  Be  not  afrand;  anhj 
beli&ve,  cmd  she  aludl  he  made  whole."     ' 

What  right  had  he  to  hold  out  this  hope  to  the  parent,  and 
in  what  sense  did  he  do  it  ?  Did  he  know,  from  the  reported 
symptoms,  that  the  death  was  only  apparent,  and  that  he  was 
going  to  cure  a  fainting-fit  by  remedies  in  his  possession  1  Had 
this  been  the  case,  he  surely  would  have  guarded  against  ex- 
citing hopes  that  might  be  disappointed;  he  would  have  said, 
in  words,  that  his  expectations  were  founded  only  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  girl  was  in  a  trance ;  and  as  natural  signs 
alone  could  give  no  tmerring  certainty  of  cure,  he  would,  in 
mere  prudence,  have  spoken  conditionally,  telling  the  father, 
perhaps,  to  trust  in  God,  but  yet,  at  the  same  time,  to  resign 
himself  to  the  Divine  will.  In  a  word,  he  could  only  have 
spoken  as  he  did,  from  a  Divine  confidence  that  he  could,  by 
the  power  of  G-OD  within  him,  restore  life  to  the  dead  body. 

At  the  door  of  the  house  the  mother  comes  to  meet  them. 
A  throng  of  curious  persons  at  the  door  desire  to  enter,  but  he 
admits  only  the  parents,  with  three  of  his  most  intimate  disci- 
ples. In  the  chamber  of  death  he  finds  already  gathered  the 
minstrels  and  mourners.  "  Weep  not,"  said  he  to  them  j  "  alie 
is  not  dead,  hut  ehepeth." 

These  words  might  have  been  used,  it  is  true,  if  he  meant  (m 
some  suppose)  to  state  her  condition  according  to  the  symptoms, 

was  known  to  Christ,  and  he  healed  her  intentionally,  or  whether  the  cure 
was  a  Divine  operation,  independently  of  him  (a  pliyaiccd  cause  being  laid 
out  of  the  case),  caused  by  the  woman's  faith,  and  thus  Berring  to  glorify 
her  trust  in  Christ. 

'  The  discrepancy  between  Luke's  account  (viii.  49)  and  Matthew's 
(ix.  18,  teq.yhsa  been  made  a  ground  of  objection.  It  has  been  supposed 
'that  the  second  message  is  a  mere  filling  up  of  Luke's.  A  similar  dis- 
crepancy, as  to  the  sending  of  a  message,  occurs  in  the  case  of  the 
centurion,  Matt.  viii.  6-10  ;  Luke  vii.  6.  Grant  that  the  two  cases  were 
entirely  alike,  it  would  not  follow  that  there  bad  been  an  intentional 
invention.  But  the  dissimilarity  of  the  two  is  greater  than  their  similarity. 
In  both  oases,  indeed,  the  message  is,  that  Christ  need  not  come ;  but  the 
reason  assigiied  in  the  one  is,  tlmt  he  can  lielp  without  comma,  and  in  the 
other,  that  it  is  too  late  for  him  to  help  at  all.  Wliat,  then,  is  unlikely  in 
either  ?  especially  as  Luke's  statements,  derived  from  eye-witnosaes,  are 
full,  while  those  of  Matthew  are  abridged  reports. 
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and  to  make  this  a  ground  of  consolation ;  as  if  he  had  said, 
"  she  is  only  in  a  trance  resembling  sleep."  But  they  were 
equally  appropriate,  if,  without  any  reference  to  natural 
symptoms  and  consequences,  he  meant  only  to  say  that  this 
condition  would  be,  for  her,  only  sleep,  as  he  was  able  to  raise 
her  out  of  it.  The  character  in  which  Christ  acted,  as  well  as 
the  whole  connexion  of  the  narrative,  compel  the  conclusion 
that  he  spoke  with  reference  to  the  resvU  rather  than  to  the 
naJbvure  of  the  condition  in  which  the  maiden  lay;  even  though 
the  circumstances  might  make  it  probable  that  this  condition 
was  a  trance. 

["And  he  put  them  aU  cmt."]  In  stillness  must  such  a  work 
be  wrought ! 

When  the  noisy  mourners  were  gone,  and  he  was  alone  with 
the  few  that  had  accompanied  him  into  the  chamber  of  death, 
he  spoke  to  the  maiden  the  life-inspiring  words.  He  then 
"  diarged  them  to  tell  no  msea  what  had  been  done."  It  has 
been  said  that  he  did  this  to  prevent  their  giving  him  thefcdse 
reputation  of  having  done  a  miracle  in  the  case  ;  false,  because 
he  had  restored  the  maiden,  in  an  entirely  natural  way,  from  a 
death  that  was  only  apparent.  Had  this  been  the  case,  he 
certainly  would  have  explained  himself  more  definitely.  He 
would  have  told  them,  in  that  case,  how  to  report  the  matter ; 
not  that  they  should  not  report  it  at  all.  But  he  could  not 
have  wished  that  the  event  should  be  otherwise  regarded  than 
as  a  work  of  Divine  power;  and  the  prohibition  was  doubtless 
made  in  view  of  circumstances,  especially  in  view  of  the  dispo- 
sitions of  the  people. 

To  this  period  of  Christ's  ministry,  probably,  belongs  also  a 
miracle  akin  to  the  raising  of  Jairus's  daughter,  which  is 
reported  only  by  Luke.* 

On  a  journey,  accompanied  by  his  disciples,  and  by  many 
others  who  had  joined  him  on  the  road,  he  arrives  before  the 
little  town  of  Naimf  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Tabor,  and  not 
far  from  the  well-known  Endor.  Near  the  gate  he  meets  a 
ftmeral  procesidon ;  and  in  the  sad  line  a  widow,  mourning  for 
her  only  son.     In  compassion^  to  her  grief,  he  exclaims,  "  TTeep 

■^  Luke  Tii.  11. 

'  Now  a  little  village,  Nmi,  inhabited  by  a  few  femiliea. — SMnaoia,  iii. 
460  [Am.  ed.  iii.  218,  226]. 

''  OUhwmen  thinks  that,  although  Christ  only  made  his  compassion  for 
the  mother  prominent  in  this  miracle,  he  still  had  regard  to  the  salvation 
of  the  son;  for,  as  he  well  remarks,  the  life  of  one  human  being  cannot  be 
used  merely  as  means  for  another's  peace  or  welfare.     But,  although  we 

f2 
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»w<."  Had  he  not  been  conscious  of  power  to  remove  the 
cause  of  grief,  by  giving  back  her  son,  he  would  have  tried  to 
soothe  her  sorrow,  instead  of  exciting  a  vain  hope,  only  to 
plunge  her  deeper  into  anguish. 

§  135. — Doubts  of  John  the  Baptist  m  his  Imprisonment.' — Bis  Message  to 

Christ,  amd  its  Besudt. — Chnst's  Testimony  concermmg  Sim. — Mis  viea 

of  the  relation  between  the  Old  and  New  Dispm^ations. 

John  the  Baptist  had  now  languished  in  prison  for  several 
months  in  the  fortress  Machoerus.  He  was  not  wholly  inter- 
dicted from  intercourse  with  his  disciples  ;  for  the  fear  of  poli- 
tical disturbance  from  hiiTi  was,  as  we  have  seen,'  the  ostensible, 
not  the  real,  reason  of  his  imprisonment. 

In  the  testimony  which  he  gave  to  Christ,  just  before  his 
imprisonmentjg  he  had  declared  his  expectation  that  he  would 
soon  be  obscured  by  the  pubUc  manifestation  of  Jesus  as 
Messiah,  and  by  his  recognition  at  the  hands  of  the  worthy 
members  of  the  Theocratic  nation.  What  he  heard  in  prison 
of  Christ's  mighty  works  only  made  him  look  more  impatiently 
for  the  founding  of  his  visible  Messianic  kingdom.  The  delay 
of  this  event  might  very  naturally  cause  doubts  to  spring  up  in 
his  mind.''  But,  as  his  faith  in  the  Divine  calling  of  Jesus 
remained  unshaken,  he  looked  for  a  definite  decision  of  the 
question  from  his  own  lips,  and  sent  two  of  his  disciples  with 
the  inquiry,  "  Art  thou  He  that  should  come,  or  do  we  look  for 
(mother  ?"' 

In  this  reply  Christ  gives  them,  as  proof  of  his  Messiahship, 
the  miracles  that  he  had  wrought,  both  upon  matter  and  spirit.! 

cannot  decide  that  Christ  had  reference  at  the  time  to  the  mammer  in  which 
the  youth's  resurrection  would  tend  to  his  personal  wel&re,  he  must  have 
been  satisfied  that,  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  it  was  destined  to  secure  it.  As 
the  organ  of  GoD,  he  must  have  been  conscious  of  a  harmony  between — 
not  merely  his  whole  manifestation,  but  also — all  his  individual  actions 
and  the  Divine  plan  for  the  government  of  the  world.  A  physician  may 
save  a  man's  life  by  natural  means  without  knowing,  at  the  time,  what 
use  the  man  vrill  make  of  it ;  but,  if  he  is  a  believer,  he  must  be  satisfied 
that  God  would  not  allow  it,  if  the  restoration  were  not  for  the  best,  in 
regard  to  his  individual  well-being.  The  same  relation  would  subsist  if 
the  means  employed  were  supernatural. 

»  Matt.  xi.  2-15 ;  Luke  vii.  19-30.  '  Cf.  p.  190. 

B  Cf.  p.  190.  •"  Cf.  p.  60. 

'  We  have  before  shown  that  this  presupposes  rather  than  contradicts 
the  previous  baptism  and  recognition  of  Jesus  by  the  Baptist.  It  illus- 
trates, however,  the  method  in  which  the  synoptical  Gospels  were  com- 
piled ;  the  author  of  this  statement,  if  he  had  known  of  tliat  previous 
recognition,  could  hardly  have  &,iled  to  notice  it. 

J  It  by  no  means  follows,  from  the  narrative,  that  Christ  wrought  all 
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He  first  combines  the  two  classes,  applying  the  material  as  a 
type  or  image  of  the  spiritual ;  and  then  makes  the  spiritual 
especially  prominent.  "  The  blind  receive  themr  sight "  (both 
physical  and  spiritual),  "  tite  lame  walh^  the  lepers  a/re  cleansed, 
the  deaf  hea/r,  the  dead  are  raised}  tM  poor  have  the  Gospd 
preached  tmto  them."^ 

Thus  he  presents  himself  as  the  Messiah,  selecting  the  sphere 
of  his  labours  among  the  poor  ia  goods  and  in  spirit,  displaying 
his  reHevingand  redeeming  power  to  those  who  feel  their  need 
of  it ;  the  self-revealing,  yet  self-conoeaUng  Messiah,  who  does 
not  offer  himself  as  Theocratic  long  visibly  before  men's  senses, 
as  the  Jews  expected — an  expectation  which  perplexed  even 
the  Baptist's  own  mind.  And,  therefore,  he  closes  with  the 
pregnant  words  of  warning,  "  And  blessed  is  he  whosoever  shall 
not  be  offended  in  me."  (Happy  is  he  who  is  satisfied,  by  these 
signs,  to  admit  my  Messiahship,  and  who  is  not  offended 
because  it  does  not  precisely  meet  his  expectations.) 

After  the  disciples  of  John  had  departed,  Jesus  said  to  the 
multitude  around  him,  "What  went  ye  out  into  thevrUdemess'^to 
see?  A  reed  shaken  vdth  the  wind  on  the  shore  of  Jordan?" 
To  see  a  fickle,  changeful  man,  the  sport  of  outward  influences? 
(He  thus  intends  to  represent  John  as  a  prophet,  faithful  and 
true  to  his  convictions,  and  to  vindicate  him  from  any  charge 
of  instability  on  the  ground  that  this  question,  sent  by  his 
disciples,  was  in  conflict  with  his  earlier  testimonies.)     "  But 

these  miracles  in  presence  of  John's  messengers.  They  could  hear  of  them 
anywhere,  and  see  their  effects.  Nor  is  a  chronological  connexion  between 
the  resurrection  of  the  widow's  son  and  this  message  of  John's  to  be 
inferred  from  the  juxtaposition  in  which  Luke  places  thein ;  he  may  have 
been  led  to  this  by  Christ's  mention  of  "the  raising  of  the  dead." 

'  There  is  an  obvious  allusion  here  to  Isa.  xxxv.  &  ;  Ixi.  1 ;  yet  it  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  so  to  consider  it.  Nor  are  we  bound  to  square 
the  words  of  Christ  by  the  quotation,  and  to  infer  that  all  which  deviates 
from  it  has  been  added  by  another  hand.  A  close  connexion  is  obvious  in 
the  text. 

'  This  is  to  be  understood  especially  of  spiritual  death  and  resurrection, 
a  sense  which  joins  better  to  tiie  following  clause,  since  it  is  precisely  by 
the  "  preaching  of  the  Gospel "  that  the  spiritually  dead  are  raised. 

"  The  word  "poor"  may  be  taken  in  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  natural 
sense  here ;  both,  indeed,  are  connected,  as  it  is  among  the  poor  in  worldly 
goods  that  most  of  the  spiritually  poor  are  to  be  found,  i.  e.  such  aa  feel 
tiieir  inward  wants  and  crave  a  supply  for  them. 

°  It  is  possible  that  these  words  had  no  higher  meaning,  and  were  only 
used  to  impress  the  single  thought  negatively,  thus :  "Ye  must  have  gone 
to  the  wUdemesji  to  seek  something  more  than  the  wilderness  itself  could 
afford  to  you."  But  as  all  that  follows  refers  'antithetically  to  John,  wa 
infer  that  these  words  also  had  such  a  reference. 
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perhaps  ye  went  out  to  see  a  man  in  soft  and  splendid  garments  ? 
Sucli  men  ye  find  not  in  deserts,  but  in  the  palaces  of  kings." 
A  striking  contrast  between  the  preacher  of  repentance,  the 
austere  censor  of  morals,  and  the  luxurious  courtiers  who  wait 
upon  the  smiles  of  prmces." 

After  these  negative  traits,  Christ  designates  the  stand- 
point of  John  positively.  He  calls  him  a  "prophet,"  and 
"  more  than  a  prophet,"  and  points  him  out  as  the  Forerunner, 
the  preacher  of  repentance  predicted  La  Malachi  (iii  1),  who 
was  to  go  before,  in  the  spirit  of  Elias,  and  prepare  the  way  for 
the  Messiah.  He  declares  that  none,  in  all  time  before,  had 
held  a  higher  position  in  the  development  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  than  John ;  that  none  had  enjoyed  a  higher  degree  of 
religious  illumination.P  Yet,  said  he,  the  least  in  the  mani- 
fested kingdom  of  God  [i.  e.,  in  the  Church  founded  by  Christ 
as  Redeemer),  the  least  among  truly  enlightened  Christians  is 
greater  than  John. 

These  words  have  a  double  importance,  as  they  define  not 
only  Christ's  view  of  the  stand-point  of  John  the  Baptist,  but 
also  of  the  Old  Dispensation  in  general,  in  regard  to  tJhris- 
tianity. 

In  regard  to  the  first,  we  must  distinguish  wherein  John 
was  behind  Christianity,  and  wherein  he  towered  above  the 
prophets.  He  was  behind  Christianity,  because  he  was  yet 
prejudiced  by  his  conception  of  the  Theocracy  as  external; 
because  he  did  not  clearly  know  that  Messiah  was  to  found  his 
kingdom  by  sufferings,  and  not  by  miraculously  triimiphing 
over  his  foes ;  because  he  did  not  conceive  that  this  kingdom 
was  to  show  itself  from  the  first,  not  in  visible  app«kring,  but 
as  a  Divine  power,  to  develop  itself  spiritually  from  within 

"  Unleas  the  words  have  this  meaning,  they  appear  to  have  none  ;  with 
it,  they  imply  that  John's  conduct  had  given  occasion  for  such  compari- 
sons ;  and  perhaps  this  may  have  contributed  to  his  imprisonment. 

P  We  cannot,  in  Matt.  xi.  11,  supply  irpo^^rije  after  ficiZiav  ;  the  last 
clause  of  the  verse  forbids  it.  It  probably  was  not  in  Christ's  original 
words ;  and  if  it  be  not  a  gloss  in  Luke  (vii.  28),  it  is  only  an  explanatory 
Addition  in  the  statement  itself.  Tlie  "superiority"  does  not  refer  to 
subjective  moral  worth,  in  which,  certainly,  Christ  could  not  intend  to 
place  the  "  least "  in  the  Christian  Church  above  this  man  of  God  ;  but 
refers  to  advantages  for  apprehending  the  nature  and  progress  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  greatest  of  the  old,  pre- 
paratory stage  were  less  than  the  least  of  the  new.  Since  the  proplutt, 
who  foi-m  the  point  of  transition  between  the  two  dispensations,  occupied 
the  highest  stand-point  in  the  religious  development  of  antiquity,  the  sens* 
of  the  passage  is  the  same,  with  or  without  the  word  Trpotprirris. 
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outward,  and  thiis  gradually  to  overcome  and  take  possession 
of  the  world.  The  least  among  those  who  understand  the 
nature  and  process  of  development  of  the  Divine  kingdom,  in 
connexion  with  Christ's  redemption,  is  in  this  respect  greater 
than  the  Baptist,  who  stood  upon  the  dividing  Hue  of  the  two 
spiritual  eras.  But  John  was  above  the  prophets  (and  Christ 
so  declared),  because  he  conceived  of  the  Messiah  and  his 
kingdom  in  a  higher  and  more  spiritual  sense  than  they  had 
done,  and  because  he  directly  pointed  men  to  Christ,  and  re- 
cognized Him  as  the  manifested  Messiah. 

In  regard  to  the  second,  viz.,  the  relation  of  the  Old  Dispen- 
sation in  general  to  Christianity,  the  fact  that  Christ  places  the 
Baptist  above  the  prophets,  who  were  the  very  culminating 
point  of  the  Old  Covenant,  and  yet  so  far  hdow  the  members 
of  the  new  development  of  the  kingdom,  exhibits  in  the  most 
striking  way  possible  his  view  of  the  distance  between  the  old 
preparatory  Testament  and  the  New.  The  authority  of  Christ 
himself,  therefore,  is  contradicted  by  those  who  expect  to  find 
the  truth  revealed  by  hvm,  already  developed  in  the  Old  Testar 
ment.  If  in  John  we  are  to  distinguish  the  fundamental  truth 
which  he  held,  and  which  pointed  to  the  New  Testament,  from 
the  limited  and  sensuous  form  in  which  he  held  it,  much  more, 
according  to  Christ's  words,  are  we  bound  to  do  this  in  the 
Old  Testament  generally,  and  in  its  Messianic  elements  espe- 
cially. Following  this  intimation,  we  must,  in  studying  the 
prophets,  discriminate  the  historical  from  the  ideal  sense,  the 
conscious  from  the  unconscious  prophecies. 

The  testimony  which  Christ  added  in  regard  to  the  effects 
of  John's  labours  corresponds  precisely  with  the  above  view  of 
his  stand-point.  "  From  the  days  of  John  the  Baptist  until  now  i 
the  Tevngdmi  ofheamen  suffer eth  violence,  amd  the  violent  take  it  hy 
force."''     (That  is,  "  the  longing  for  the  kingdom,  excited  by 

'  These  words  (Matt.  xi.  12)  obviously  presuppose  that  John's  labours 
had  ceased,  and,  of  course,  that  he  had  lost  his  liberty.  This  is  enough 
to  refute  the  hypothesis  of  Schleiennaxher,  that  he  sent  the  message  hefore 
his  imprisonment.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  passage  implies  that  John's 
era  was  at  an  end.  It  has  also  been  inferred  from  the  words  airb  rwv 
r/fiepCiv  'liaavvov,  that  the  passage  was  a  later  interpolation,  improperly 
put  into  Christ's  mouth.  If  this  were  true,  it  would  only  affect  the/orm, 
not  the  siibstmux  oi  the  passage,  and  we  should  have  to  follow  Luke  xvi. 
16  (where,  however,  the  words  are  obviously  out  of  place).  But  it  is  not 
true. 

'  These  words  are  expressly  chosen  to  denote  the  earnest  will,  the 
struggle,  and  the  entire  devotion  of  soul  which  are  requisite  to  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.    All  the  powers  of  the  spirit,  its  submission)  its 
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Jolm's  preaching,  has  spread  among  men ;  they  press  forward, 
striving  to  secure  it,  and  those  who  strive  with  their  whole 
souls  obtaia  a  share  in  it.")  "  And  if  ye  vnJIl  receive  it,  this  is 
Elias,,which  was  for  to  come.''  (John  is  the  Ehas  who  was  to 
come  to  prepare  the  way  for  Messiah — if  you  will  only  imder- 
stand  it — spiritually,  not  corporeally.) 

g  136. — Christ  sJu)w8  the  Belaiion  of  his  Contemporariea  to  the  Baptist  amd 
to  Hiimelf.' — The  Eagy  ToTce  and  tJie  Light  Burden. — Jewish  Legalism 
contrasted  with  Christian  Liberty. 

The  discourse  which  Christ  continued  to  the  groups  around 
him  is  especially  important,  as  unfolding  the  relation  in  which 
lie  stood  to  the  Jews. 

"  They  are  Kke  ch/iMren  sitting  in  the  ina/rhet-place,  and  saying, 
We  home  piped  unto  you,  amd  ye  have  not  da/nced ;  we  have 
mmvmed  unto  you,  and  ye  home  not  wept."  The  merry  music 
and  the  mournful  are  alike  displeasiag ;  they  will  neither 
dance  nor  be  sad.  So  it  was  with  John  and  the  Son  of  Man 
on  the  one  hand,  to  the  people  of  that  time  on  the  other.  The 
ascetic  of  the  desert,  preaching  repentance  with  fiisting  and 
austerity,  was  laughed  at  as  a  madman ;  the  Son  of  Man, 
mingling  in  the  intercourse  of  men,  and  shariag  in  their  human 
joys,  was  "a  glutton  amd  a  tvine-bibber."  Yet  "Wisdom  was 
justified  of  her  children,"  was  recognized  by  those  who  really 
belonged  to  her.  (While  the  multitude,  sunk  in  worldly- 
mindedness  and  self-conceit,  and  deaf  to  the  voice  of  Divine 
wisdom,  took  offence,  for  opposite  reasons,  at  both  these  mes- 
sengers of  God,  the  humble  and  susceptible  disciples  of  the 
wisdom  of  God,  on  the  other  hand,  could  understand  the  dif- 
ferent stand-points  of  John  and  Jesus,  and  appreciate  the 
reasons  for  their  different  modes  of  life  and  action.) 

The  discourse  concluded  with  an  exhortation  to  the  gathered 
multitude,  in  which  Christ,  with  the  greatest  tenderness,  in- 
vited the  susceptible  souls  among  them  (the  children  of 
Wisdom)  to  "come  unto  Aim,"'  and  find,  in  his  fellowship,  a 

efforts,  are  necessary  at  ali  times,  to  secure  the  kingdom  amid  the  reactions 
of  the  natural  man,  the  carnal  mind,  its  selfishness,  its  worldliness  of 
spirit ;  but  at  that  time  it  was  especially  the  worldly  notions  of  the  Mes- 
siahship  that  had  to  be  struggled  against.  The  nature  of  the  case  shows 
that  |8ii?fii'  is  to  be  thus  figuratively  taken  ;  the  rtsvs  logmndi  does  not 
contradict  it ;  and  it  suits  the  natural  connexion  of  the  passage. 

■  Matt,  xi,  17. 

'  These  incomparable  words,  preserved  for  us  by  Matthew  alone 
(xi.  28-80),  fitly  conclude  the  discourse  ;  the  interposed  passage  (20-27) 
was  probably  taken  fi-om  some  other  of  Christ's  addresses  by  the  editor  of 
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supply  for  all  their  wants.  He  contrasts  himself,  as  the 
Kedeemer  of  " hecmy-laden"  souls,  -with  the  rigid  teachers  of 
the  law,  who,  while  they  burdened  men's  consciences  with  their 
multiplied  statutes,  imparted  no  power  to  perform  them,  and 
repelled,  in  haughtiness,  the  conscience-stricken  sinner,  instead 
of  affording  him  peace  and  consolation.  The  contrast,  perhaps, 
was  intended  to  apply  not  only  to  the  Pharisees,  but  to  the 
Baptist,  who  also  occupied  the  stand-poiut  of  the  law. 

The  "  Mend  of  pubhcans  and  sianers  "  thus  invites  all  who 
feel  their  wretchedness  to  enter  his  communion;  and  announces 
himself  as  the  "meek  and  lowly"  one,  repelling  none  because 
of  their  misery,  condescending  to  the  necessities  of  all,  taking 
off  the  load  from  the  weary  soul  instead  of  imposing  new 
burdens,  and  giving  them  joy  and  rest  in  his  fellowship.  He 
makes  no  extravagant,  impracticable  demands.  Obedience, 
indeed  ("  the  easy  yoke "),  he  does  require ;  but  an  obedience 
which  (although  it  embraces  more  than  the  righteousness  of  the 
law)  is  easy  and  pleasant,  flowing  spontaneously  from  the 
Divine  life  within,  and  rendered  in  the  spirit  of  love.  "  Come 
unto  me  (says  he),  aU  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden  (all 
that  sigh  under  the  legal  yoke  and  the  sense  of  sin,  like  the 
'  pow  in  spirit '  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount),  and  I  will  free 
you  from  your  burdens,  and  give  you  the  peace  for  which  you 
sigh.  Enter  the  fellowship  of  my  disciples,  and  you  will  find 
me  no  hard  master,  but  a  kind  and  gentle  one  ;  you  shall 
obtain  rest  for  your  souls,  for  my  yoke  is  mild,  and  the  burden 
which  I  shall  lay  upon  you  hght."" 

Our  inference,  from  Christ's  own  words,  in  respect  to  the 
relation  in  which  he  stood  at  that  time  to  the  Jewish  people, 
is :  That  the  majority  of  them  were  dissatisfied  with  him,  as 
they  had  before  been  with  the  Baptist ;  but  that  a  smaller 
number  of  those  who  had  recognized  the  Divine  calling  of  John, 
acknowledged  also  that  of  Christ,  and  passed  over,  in  sub- 
mission to  the  guidance  of  Divine  wisdom,  from  the  former  to 
the  latter. 

It  is  clear  that  a  strong  opposition  was  already  formed 
against  Christ,  and  the  chief  point  on  which  it  supported  itself 
was  precisely  that  which  distinguished  the  stand-point  of  the 

our  Matthew  (see  hereafter),  and  placed  here  because  of  its  affinity  to  the 
context. 

»  Here  is  the  germ  of  Paul's  entire  doctrine,  not  only  of  the  contrast 
between  law  and  Gfoepd,  but  also  of  the  Gospel  itself  as  a  vojioq  TriariuiQ, 
wptijiaTOC. 
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Saviour  from  that  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  also  from  the 
peculiar  one  of  John  the  Baptist.  It  was  the  spirit  of  liberty 
with  which,  in  Christianity,  the  Divine  life  takes  hold  of  and 
appropriates  to  itself  the  relations  of  the  world  and  society,  in 
contrast  with  the  spirit  of  ascetic  opposition  to  the  world. 
The  Jews  could  see  nothing  of  the  holy  prophet  in  a  man  who 
shared  with  his  disciples  in  the  pleasures  of  social  Ufe,  and 
sanctified  them  by  his  presence;  in  a  man.  who  did  not  hesitate 
to  partake  of  the  entertainments  of  publicans  and  sinners. 
Striking,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  contrast  between  the 
comparatively  unrestrained  mode  of  life  adopted  by  Christ's 
disciples,  and  the  austere  asceticism  of  the  pupils  whom  the 
Baptist  was  training  to  be  pi-eachers  of  repentance,  or  of  the 
neophytes  of  the  Pharisaic  schools.  No  schools  of  spiritual  life, 
indeed,  before  that  time,  had  trained  their  pupils  as  Christ  did 
his.     We  can  easily  imagine  the  amazement  of  the  Pharisees  ! 

§  137. — Chrwfs  Conversation  with  the  Phainsees  in  regard  to  the  Mode  of 
Life  indvlged  hy  his  Dismplea.^ — The  Morality  of  Faslmg. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  on  a  certain  occasion  the 
Pharisees  came  to  Christ,  and  expressed  their  surprise  at  the 
free  and  social  mode  of  life  in  which  he  indulged  his  disciples. 
They  did  not  confine  their  appeal  to  the  example  of  their  own 
school,  but  intentionally  added  that  of  the  Baptist's  disciples, 
believing  that  the  latter  would  be  the  more  to  their  purpose, 
as  Christ  had  recognized  John  for  an  enlightened  teacher. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  the  Pharisees,  in  putting  this 
question,  sought  only  for  instruction,  and  wished  to  obtain  from 
Christ  himself  the  principles  on  which  a  course  so  inexplicable 
to  them  was  foimded,  or  whether  they  meant  to  reproach  him 
personally  for  sitting  at  the  banquets  of  publicans  and  sinners, 
and  only  made  use  of  their  question  about  the  disciples  for  a 
crafty  blind  to  their  attack  ?  The  gentle  and  instructive  tone 
of  Christ's  reply  seems  (although  it  certainly  is  not  proof)  to 
favour  the  firat  view."  Would  he  have  said  so  much  to  justify 
his  conduct  without  a  word  in  reproof  of  their  question,  if  he 

•  Matt.  ix.  11-17  ;  Mark  ii.  15-22  ;  Luke  v.  33-39. 

"  The  collocation  of  Luke  v.  33  and  34,  if  it  be  the  original  chronological 
order,  opposes  this  view.  In  that  case,  after  Christ  had  caused  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Pharisees  to  recoil  upon  themselves,  they  returned  with  it  in  a 
more  concealed  form.  But  it  is  probable  [that  different  classes  of  Phari- 
sees were  concerned  in  the  two  cafes],  and  that,  this  distinction  being  lost 
sight  of,  tie  occurrence  in  question  was  connected  with  one  of  the  real 
machinations  of  that  party  in  general  against  Christ. 
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had  to  deal  with,  crafty  opponents,  utterly  unsusceptible  of  in- 
struction 1^ 

Be  that  as  it  may,  some  of  them  came  to  him  with  the 
question,  "  Why  do  the  disciples  of  John  fast  often,  and  make 
prayerSjf  and  Weeimse  those  of  the  Pha/nsees;  hut  thine  eat  and 
drimJc?"  Christ  replies:  "Can  you  make  the  companions  of 
the  bridegroom  fast  while  the  bridegroom  is  yet  with  them  ? 
Does  fasting  harmonize  with  the  festal  joy  of  a  wedding  1  The 
time  of  fasting,  indeed,  wiU  come  of  its  own  accord,  when  the 
bridegroom  is  gone,  and  the  festal  days  are  over." 
,  So  privations,  suited  to  the  time  of  moiiming,  would  have 
been  out  of  keeping  with  the  joyous  life  in  common  of  the  dis- 
ciples and  their  Lord — with  those  happy  days  when  the  object 
of  their  desire  was  yet  present  in  their  midst.  Fasting  would 
have  been  as  foreign  to  their  state  of  mind — as  outward  and 

•  We  follow  Luke  v.  33 ;  Mark  ii.  18,  which  have  more  internal  proba- 
bility than  Matt.  ix.  14.  It  is,  indeed,  possible  that  those  disciples  of 
John  who  adhered  only  one-sidedly  to  the  views  of  their  master  may  have 
taken  offence,  and  expressed  it,  juat  as  the  Pharisees  did.  Probably,  too, 
at  a  later  period,  there  grew  up  a  gradual  opposition  between  the  Chris: 
tians  and  part  of  John's  disciples ;  and  the  Jewish  sect  of  rz/iEpofiairnorat 
may  have  been  no  other  than  these  (ffegetipp.  in  Euseb.  iv.  22.  Cf.  the 
Olemetitmes,  Horn.  ii.  23,  'lu>avvr)Q  ruiepoSaKTiarris.)  But  it  is  by  no 
means  as  probable  that  they  joined  themselves  with  the  Pharisees,  their 
bitter  enemies ;  they  could  have  had  no  tendency  to  associate  with  men 
whom  they  coiild  consider  as  having  had  a  hand,  at  least,  in  the  sacrifice 
of  their  master.  The  &ct  that  the  scribes  had  quoted  the  example  of 
John's  disciples  may  easily  have  passed  into  the  report  that  the  latter  had 
come  to  Christ  with  the  same  question.  This  view  is  adopted,  also,  by 
Selddermacher.  De  Wette's  objections  are  sufficiently  refuted  by  what  has 
been  said. 

r  De  Wette  considers  the  mention  of  "prayer"  (Luke  v.  33)  aa  out  of 
place,  ajid  argues  from  it  that  Luke  had  departed  from  the  origfinal  tra- 
dition. But  certainly  it  was  natural  enough  for  the  Pharisees  thus  to 
characterize  the  (to  them)  strikingly  worldly  life  of  the  disciples ;  for  the 
former  made  a  show  of  sanctity,  not  only  by  fasting,  but  by  repeated 
prayers  ;  and,  moreover,  John  had  prescribed  a  form  of  prayer  for  his 
disciples  (Luke  xi.  1),  which  Christ  as  yet  had  not  done.  As  the  words 
"  ettimg  and  tl/rmhmg  "  axe  used  in  the  question  to  designate  the  projane 
and  carnal  life,  so  "fasting  wnd  prayer"  denote  its  opposite — the  strict 
spiritual  life.  Now,  had  the  word  "prayers"  originally  existed  in  the 
passage,  and  been  afterward  hst  in  transmission,  we  might  easily  account 
for  it :  because  it  might  be  thought  that  Christ's  reply  does  not  allude  to 
"prayer,"  that  such  a  depreciation  of  prayer  (mistakenly  imagined)  would 
be  a  stumbling-block,  and,  besides,  contradictory  to  Christ's  own  teaching 
in  other  places.  But  to  account  for  its  mterpolaium  is  quite  a  different 
matter.  As  for  Christ's  not  alluding  to  prayer  in  his  reply,  he  had  no  call 
to  do  it ;  it  was  the  spirit  of  outward  and  ascetic  piety,  as  a  whole,  that 
he  rebukes. 
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as  forced — aa  to  the  guests  at  a  -wedding.  But  as  the  days  of 
the  feast  are  folio-wed  by  others  -when  fasting  is  in  place  ;  so, 
■when  the  joy  of  happy  intercourse  with  Christ  shall  give  place 
to  mourning  at  separation  from  Him  -who  is  their  all  in  all,  in 
those  sad  days,  indeed,  the  disciples  -will  need  no  out-ward 
bidding  to  fast.  Their  mode  of  life  -wUl  naturally  change  -with 
their  state  of  feeling ;  fasting  -will  then  be  but  the  spontaneous 
token  of  their  souls'  grief. 

Taken  in  this  sense,  it  is  clear  that  the  words  could  not  have 
been  intended  to  apply  to  the  whoh  lAfe  of  the  disciples  after 
Christ  should  have  been  removed  from  them.  The  sad  feelings 
here  described  -were  not  intended  to  be  permanent ;  the  tran- 
sitory pain  of  personal  separation  was  to  be  followed  by  a  more 
perfect  joy  in  the  consciousness  of  spminwl  commvmion  -with 
Christ.  Applying  the  passage,  then,  to  this  transition  period 
of  grief,  we  infer  from  it,  as  the  rule  of  Christian  ethics  in  re- 
gard to  fasting,  that  it  is  neither  enjoined  nor  recommended, 
but  only  justified,  as  the  natural  expression  of  certain  states  of 
feeling  analogous  to  those  of  the  disciples  in  the  time  of  sad- 
ness referred  to;  e.  g.  the  sense  of  separation  from  Christ, 
which  may  precede  an  experience  of  the  most  blissfial  com- 
munion -with  Him.  In  such  states  of  the  interior  life,  aU  out- 
ward signs  of  peace  and  joy,  all  participation  in  social  inter- 
course and  pleasure  are  unnatural  and  repugnant;  although, 
when  Christ  is  present  in  the  soul,  these  social  joys  are  sancti- 
fied and  transfigured  by  the  inward  communion  -with  Him. 
The  interior  life  and  the  outward  expression  should  be  in 
entire  harmony  -with  each  other.  Another  glance  at  this  sub- 
ject, however,  after  examining  what  follows,  -will  afford  us 
another  -view  of  it. 

§  138. — 27j«  Parable  of  the  New  Patch  on  the  Old  GairmeiA,  amd  of  the 
New  Wme  in  Old  Bottles.' 

Christ  added  another  illustration  in  the  form  of  a  parable. 
"No  mem  putteth  a  piece  of  a  new  garment  vpon  an  old;  if 
ot/ierwise,  then  both  the  new  maketh,  a  rent,  amd  the  piece  that  was 
taken  out  of  the  new  agreeth  not  loith  the  old.  And  no  man 
putteth  new  wme  into  old  bottles  (skins),  dse  the  new  wine  will 
hwst  the  bottles  amd  be  spilled,  amd  the  bottles  shaU  perish.  But 
new  wine  m/ust  be  put  into  new  bottles,  amd  both  are  preserved." 

The  old  nature  cannot  be  renewed  by  the  imposition  from 
-without  of  the  exercises  of  fasting  and  prayer;  no  out-ward  and 
compulsory  asceticism  can   change  it.     Individual  points  of 
'  Matt.  ix.  16  ;  Mark  ii.  21 ;  Luke  v.  86. 
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character  are  significant  only  eo  far  as  they  are  connected  with 
the  tendency  of  the  whole  fife ;  a  reformation  in  these,  indeed, 
may  be  enforced,  and  the  stamp  and  spirit  of  the  Hfe  remain 
uachanged.  A  fragment  of  the  higher  spiritual  life,  thus 
broken  off  from  its  living  connexion  (destroyed  in  the  fracture), 
and  forced  upon  the  nature  of  the  old  man,  would  not  reaUy 
improve  it ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  by  its  utter  want  of  adap- 
tation, would  worsen  the  rent  in  the  old  nature — would  tear 
it  rudely  away  from  its  natural  course  of  development.  A  mere 
renewal  from  without  is  at  best  an  artificial,  hypocritical  thing. 
The  new  cloth  is  torn,  and  a  patch  laid  upon  the  old  that  does 
not  fit  it.     The  new  wine  is  lost,  and  the  old  skins  perish.* 

The  premature  imposition,  therefore,  of  such  exercises  upon 
the  disciples,  instead  of  developing  the  new  life  within  them, 
would  have  hindered  it,  by  mutilating  and  crippling  what  they 
had.^     Separate  branches  of  the  spiritual  Hfe,  apart  from  their 

•  We  deviate  from  the  ordinary  interpretation  of  this  parable.  Our 
explaiiaition  ia  not  only  adapted  to  the  preceding  context  (Luke  v.  33-36), 
but  also  fits  the  minute  details  of  the  comparison,  which  the  one  commonly 
given  does  not.  According  to  the  latter,  the  substance  of  the  parable  is, 
that  the  outward  religious  exercises  of  Judaism  are  not  adapted  to  the 
higher  stage,  Christianity,  for  which  the  disciples  were  training.  But 
Christ  admits  (verse  35)  that  fasting  may  be  a  good  thing  at  the  right 
time ;  which,  he  said,  had  not  then  come,  but  would  come.  Instead  of 
taking  up  this  point,  and  unfolding  it  in  the  parable  in  another  aspect,  as 
one  might  expect,  the  common  interpretation  introduces  a  new  and  entirely 
different  thought,  viz.  that  such  exercises  were  unsuitable  (not  to  their 
condition  at  thai  time,  but)  to  Christianity  at  <my  time.  Again,  one  would 
naturally  think,  from  v.  34,  35,  that  the  "kcmi  wine"  and  the  "new  cloth" 
of  the  parable  were  intended  to  represent  the  fasting,  &c.  of  which  Christ 
was  speaking,  viz.  that  fasting  which  the  Apostles  were  to  practise  at  a 
later  period.  But  the  usual  interpretation,  on  the  other  hand,  supposes 
&.8tiug  to  be  something  defectwe  m  itself,  and  as  belonging  to  that  form  of 
life  which  is  represented  by  the  "  old  garment."  The  sense  thus  obtained 
contains  a  thought  not  true  in  itself  •  for,  in  the  case  of  the  Apostles,  the 
new  wine  of  Christianity  was  put  into  the  old  bottle  of  Judaism,  and  was 
intended  to  break  it  to  pieces.  If  the  prescribed  fasting  was  to  be  disre- 
garded by  the  Apostles  as  belonging  to  Jewish  legalism,  so  also,  on  the 
same  principle,  the  whole  Jewish  legalism  would  have  to  be  done  away  by 
them,  as  foreign  to  the  new  spirit  introduced  by  Christ. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  obviously  ialse  interpretation  should  have 
kept  so  long  in  the  back-ground  the  true  one  developed  by  Ghrysostom, 
Hom.  in  Matt.  xxx.  §  i.  Independently  of  my  exposition,  Wilke  has 
recently  declared  himself  (in  his  UreoamgeUsten)  in  favour  of  the  view  here 
given.  X>e  Wette  styles  it  "  forced ;"  but  how  the  term  can  apply  to  an 
interpretation  so  accurately  fitting  the  details  of  the  parable,  I  cannot 
imagine.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  the  attention  of  interpreters  directed 
tO'  the  views  which  I  have  set  forth. 

''  Sinceriim  est  imi  vat,  fpmdcimgv£  mfimdis,  acescit. 
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connexion  with  the  whole,  cannot  be  grafted  upon  the  stem  of 
the  old  nature ;  that  nature  must  be  renewed  from  within  in 
order  to  become  a  vessel  of  the  Spirit.  (In  the  case  of  the 
Apostles,  the  way  was  prepared  for  this  by  their  personal  in- 
tercourse with  the  Saviour.)  The  wliole  garment  had  to  be 
new;  the  wine  required  new  bottles.  The  new  Spirit  had  of 
itself  to  create  a  new  form  of  life. 

Glancing  back  from  this  point  to  the  words  before  spoken 
on  fasting,  we  may  refer  them  to  the  privations  that  lay  before 
the  Apostles  in  their  course  of  duty — ^privations  which  they 
would  joyously  go  to  meet  under  the  impulse  of  the  new  Spirit 
that  was  to  animate  them. 

But  although  no  outward  impulses  (no  patches  upon  the  old 
garment)  might  be  needed  when  the  interior  life  should  freely 
guide,  it  might  yet  naturally  be  the  case  that  "iVb  mom,  having 
also  djramk  old  wine,  sbraigMwa^  desi/reth  new;  for,  he  saith,  the 
old  is  better." "  The  disciples  had  to  be  weaned  gradually  from 
the  old  life  and  trained  for  the  new — a  law  applicable  in  aU 
ages  of  the  Church,  and  which,  if  faithfully  observed,  might 
have  saved  her  from  many  errors  in  Christian  life  and  morals.* 

This  example  affords  another  illustration  of  the  truth  that 
individual  parts  of  Christ's  teaching  cannot  be  rightly  under- 
stood apart  from  their  connexion  with  his  whole  system  of 
truth. 

§  139.« — Forms  of  Prayer. — The  Lord^a  Prayer;  its  Occasion  amd  Im/port." — 
EiKOwragememts  to  Prayer;  God  gives  no  Stow  for  Bread. 

We  take  up  now  a  subject  akin  to  that  of  which  we  have 
just  treated,  without  implying  (what,  indeed,  is  of  no  import- 
ance) a  chronological  connexion  between  them. 

We  have  seen  that  one  thing  which  surprised  the  Pharisees 
was  that  Christ  did  not  lay  stress  upon  outward  prayers.  He 
bad  not,  like  John  the  Baptist,  prescribed  forms  of  prayer  for 
his  disciples.  In  this  respect,  as  well  as  others,  their  religious 
life  was  to  develop  itself  from  within.  From  intercoiuse  with 
Christ,  and  intuition  of  his  life,  they  were  to  learn  how  to  pray. 
The  mind  which  he  imparted  was  to  make  prayer  indispensable 
to  them,  and  to  teach  them  how  to  pray  aright. 

On  a  certain  occasion,  the  desire  arose  va.  their  hearts,  from 

'  It  is  a  proof  of  the  originality  and  faithfulness  of  Luke's  narrative, 
that  this  passage,  so  indubitably  stamped  with  originality,  and  yet  so 
closely  connected  with  the  context,  is  recorded  by  him  alone. 

•■  Pope  Innocent  III.  understood  and  applied  this  passage  correctly,  in 
reference  to  the  establishment  of  a  mission  in  Prussia:  "Cum  veteres 
uteres  vix  novum  vinum  oontineant."    Eipp.  I.  xv.  148.  '  Luke  xi. 
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behulding  Mm  pray,  to  be  able  to  pray  as  he  did;  and  one  of 
them  asked,  "Lord,  teach  va  how  to  pray,  as  John  aiso  taught 

-     -         ,»t 


Christ  replied  that  they  were  not,  in  their  prayers,  to  use 
"  many  words,"  and  to  repeat  details  to  God,  who  knew  all 
their  wants  before  they  could  be  uttered.  And  then,  in  a 
prayer  framed  in  the  spirit  of  this  injunction,  he  gaye  them  a 
vivid  illustration  of  the  nature  of  Christian  prayer,  as  referring 
to  the  one  thing  needful,  and  incorporating  everything  else 
with  that.  As  prayer  is  no  isolated  thing  in  Christianity,  but 
springs  from  the  ground  of  the  whole  spiritual  Hfe,  so  this 
prayer,  which  forms  a  complete  and  organic  whole,  compre- 
hends within  itself  the  entire  peculiar  essence  of  Christianity. 

"  Oiw  Father  who  a/rt  m  Heamen''%  The  form  of  the  invo- 
cation corresponds  to  the  nature  of  the  Christian  stand-point ; 
ov/r  Father,  because  Christ  has  made  us  his  children.  "We 
address  God  thus,  not  as  iadividuals,  but,  in  the  fellowship  of 
Christ,  as  members  of  a  community  which  He  has  placed  in 
this  relation  to  the  common  Father.  Side  by  side  with  this 
consciousness  of  communion  as  children,  goes  that  of  our  dis- 
tance as  creatwres ;  the  God  that  dwells  in  his  children  is  the 
God  above  the  world  (so  that  Christianity  is  equally  far  from 

'  We  follow  Luke  xi.  The  passage  in  Matt.  vi.  7-16,  appears  foreign 
to  the  original  organism  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  which  prayer, 
festing,  &c.  were  treated  especially  in  contrast  with  the  hypocrisy  of  t?ie 
Phansees.  As  that  longer  discourse  was  made  a  repertory  for  Christ's 
sayings,  in  which  they  were  arranged  according  to  their  affinities,  so  per- 
haps it  was  with  this.  We  may  certainly  conclude  that  Christ  would  not 
have  sketched  such  a  prayer  for  the  disciples  without  a  special  occasion  for 
it ;  for  the  wish  to  lay  down  forms  of  prayer  was,  as  we  have  seen,  remote 
from  his  spirit  and  object.  But  we  cannot  think  it  possible  [with  some] 
that  Christ  uttered  this  prayer  as  appropriate  for  himself,  and  that  the 
disciples  adopted  it  for  tlmt  reason ;  it  had  no  fitness  to  his  position ;  he, 
at  lea^t,  could  not  have  prayed  for  the  pardon  of  his  sins.  The  occasion 
given  by  Luke  was  a  very  appropriate  one ;  the  form  was  drawn  out  by 
Christ  at  the  request  of  the  disciples.  It  was  probable,  moreover,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  that  Christ,  who  did  not  wish  to  prescribe  standing 
forms  of  prayer,  would  make  use  of  such  an  occasion  to  explain  further  the 
nature  of  prayer  itself  [as  he  does  in  Luke  xi.  5-13].  In  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  also  (Matt.  vii.  7),  a  passage  similar  [to  Luke  xi.  9]  is  found  ; 
and  Matt.  vi.  7,  perhaps  contains  the  beginning  of  Christ's  reply  to  his 
disciples'  request  on  the  subject. 

*  In  the  shorter  form  of  the  prayer  given  in  Luke,  the  words  riiiuiv  and 
0  IV  ToiQ  ovpavoXc  are  omitted.  It  is  probable  that  the  original  form 
of  the  prayer  is  that  given  by  Matthew.  Luke  is  more  accurate  in  giving 
the  chronological  and  historical  connoxion  of  Christ's  discourses,  but 
Matthew  gives  the  discourses  themselves  more  in  foil. 
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Pantheism  and  Deism).  "  Our  Father — in  heaven" — that  the 
soul  may  soar  in  prayer  from  earth  to  heaven,  with  the  living 
and  abiding  consciousness  that  earth  and  heaven  are  no  more 
kept  asunder.  To  this,  indeed,  the  substance  of  the  whole 
prayer  tends. 

"  Hallowed  be  thy  na/me  ;  thy  Tdngdom  come  ;  thy  wUl  be  done 
on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  hea/uen."  While  the  Christian,  dwelling 
on  earth,  where  sin  reigns,  prays  to  the  Father  in  heaven,  he  longs 
that  earth  may  be  completely  reconciled  to  heaven,  and  be- 
come wholly  an  organ  of  its  revelations.  And  this  is  nothing 
else  but  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  which,  as  the 
centre  of  all  Christian  life,  and  the  object  of  all  Christian 
desire,  the  three  positive  prayers  first  given  directly  refer. 
The  special  prayer,  "  Thy  kingdom  come"  is  guarded  against 
the  possibly  carnal  and  worldly  interpretation  (to  which  the 
disciples  were  at  that  time  inclined)  by  the  one  which  precedes 
("  Hallowed  be  thy  name"),  and  the  one  which  follows  ("  Thy 
will  be  done").  The  Holy  One  is  to  be  acknowledged  and 
worshipped  by  all,  according  to  His  holy  nature  and  His  holy 
name  ;''  not  by  a  nakedly  abstract  knowledge  and  confession 
thereof,  but  by  a  life  allied  to  Him.  This  "  hallowing"  of  the 
name  of  God  implies  the  "  coming  of  his  kingdom,"  and  this 
last  is  further  developed  in  the  prayer  that  "  his  will  may  be 
realized  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  the  communion  of  perfect  spirits." 
The  kingdom  toiU  have  come  when  the  will  of  men  is  made 
perfectly  at  one  with  the  will  of  God,  and  to  accomplish  this 
is  the  very  aim  of  the  atonement.  Among  all  rational  intelli- 
gences, the  one  common  essence  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  the 
doing  his  wUl,  and  thus  hallowing  his  name. 

"  Give  us,  day  by  day,  our  daily  bread."  The  positive  prayers 
for  the  supply  of  Divine  wants  are  followed  by  one  (and  only 
one)  for  the  supply  of  human  wants  ;  in  regard  to  which,  also, 
the  disciple  of  Christ  must  cherish  an  abiding  consciousness  of 
dependence  on  the  Heavenly  Father.  It  is  not  the  tendency 
of  Christianity  to  stifle  or  suppress  the  wants  of  our  earthly 
nature,  but  to  hallow  them  by  referring  them  to  God  ;  at  the 
same  time  keeping  them  in  their  proper  sphere  of  subordination 
to  the  higher  interests  of  the  soul. 

''  In  Hebrew  and  HelleniBtio  usage,  the  name  expresses  the  outward 
self-revelation  of  the  thing ;  the  image  of  the  thing,  as  such,  or  in  some 
defined  relation.  Where  the  Oooidentalist  would  use  the  idea,  the  Ori- 
entalist, in  his  vividly  intuitive  language,  puts  the  name.  The  sense  then 
is,  "  God  is  to  be  hallowed  as  God,  the  coimnon  Father." 
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"And/orgvee  v,s  ov/r  sins, /or  we  also  forgive  every  one  that  is 
in(M)ted  to  us."  The  first  negative  prayers  correspond  to  the 
first  positive  ones.  Conscious  of  a  manifold  sinfulness,  which, 
so  long  as  it  remains,  hinders  the  fuU  development  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  -within  them,  the  disciples  of  Christ  pray  for 
forgimenaess  of  past  sins,  originating  in  the  reaction  of  the  old 
evil  nature.  But  they  cannot  pray  for  this,  -with  conscious 
need  of  pardon,  without  a  disposition,  at  the  same  time,  to 
forgive  the  wrongs  which  others  have  done  to  themselves ; 
only  thus  can  their  prayer  be  sincere,  only  thus  can  they 
expect  it  to  be  answered.  The  Christian's  constant  sense  of 
the  need  of  God's  pardoning  grace  for  himself  necessarily  gives 
tone  to  his  conduct  towards  his  fellows. 

"  And  lead  us  not  into  teimptatimh,  hut  deSiver  us  from  eml." 
The  prayer  for  pardon  of  past  sins  is  followed  by  one  for 
deliverance  in  the  future.  The  word  "temptation"  has  a 
twofold  meaning  in  Scripture,  expressing  either  wjJbwa/rd  trials 
of  Christian  faith  and  virtue,  or  an  inwa^-d  point  of  contact  for 
outward  incitements,  caused  by  the  strife  of  the  sinful  prin- 
ciple with  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul ;  and  the  question  may 
be  asked,  which  of  the  two — the  objective  or  subjective 
temptation — ^is  jreferred  to  in  the  prayer.  Certainly  Christ 
could  not  have  intended  that  his  disciples  .should  pray  for 
exemption  from  external  conflicts  and  sufferings ;  for  these  are 
in^parable  from  the  calling  of  soldiers  of  the  kingdom  in  this 
world,  and  essential  for  the  confirmation  of  Christian  faith  and 
virtue,  and  for  culture  in  the  Christian  life ;  and  He  himself 
told  them  that  such  trials  would  become  the  salt  of  their 
interior  life.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prayer  cannot  be 
confined  to  purely  subjective  temptations;  for  Christ  could 
not  have  presupposed  that  God  would  do  anything  so  contra- 
dictory to  His  own  holiness  as  to  lead  men  into  temptation  in 
this  sense.  A  combination  of  the  two  appears  to  be  the  true 
idea  of  the  prayer  :  "  Lead  us  not  into  such  situations  as  will 
form  for  us,  in  our  weakness,  incitements  to  sin ;"  thus  laying 
it  down  as  a  rule  of  life  for  Christians  not  to  put  themselves, 
self-confidently,  in  such  situations,  but  to  avoid  them  as  far  as 
duty  wiD.  allow.  But  everything  depends  upon  deliverance 
from  the  iMemod  incitement  to  sin  j  and  hence,  necessarily,  the 
concluding  clause  of  the  petition,  "Deliver  us  from  inward 
temptation  by  the  power  of  the  Evil  One."  Confiding,  in  the 
struggle  with  evU,  upon  the  power  of  God,  we  need  not  fear 
such  outward  temptations  as  are  unavoidable. 
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Thus  the  prayer  accurately  defines  the  relation  of  the  Chris- 
tian to  God.  The  disciple  of  Christ,  ever  called  to  struggle 
against  evil,  which  finds  a  point  of  contact  in  Ms  inward 
nature,  cannot  fight  this  battle  ia  his  own  strength,  but  always 
stands  in  need  of  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
prayer  holds  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christian  faith  before 
the  religious  consciousness,  in  their  essential  connexion  with 
each  others — God,  revealed  ia  Christ,  who  redeems  man,  formed 
after  his  image,  yet  estranged  from  him  by  sin ;  who  imparts 
to  him  that  Diviae  life  which  is  to  be  led  on  by  him  to  its 
consummation  through  manifold  strifes  against  the  Power  of 
Evil. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  Christ  did  not  intend  by  "  the 
Lord's  Prayer"  to  prescribe  a  standing  form  of  prayer  to  his 
disciples,  but  to  set  vividly  before  their  minds  the  peculiar 
liature  of  Christian  prayer,  in  opposition  to  heathen;  and, 
accordingly,  he  followed  it  up  by  urging  them  to  present  their 
wants  to  their  Heavenly  Father  with  the  most  undoubting 
confidence  (Luke  xi.  5-13).  By  a  comparison  drawn  from  the 
ordinary  relations  of  life,  he  teaches  that  if  our  prayers  should 
not  appear  to  be  immediately  answered,  we  must  only  perse- 
vere the  more  earnestly  (v.  5-8) ;  and  then  impresses  the 
thought  that  God  cannot  deny  the  anxious  longings  of  his 
children  (9,  10). 

Here,  also,  the  internal  character  of  Christian  prayer  is 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  pagan  outward  conception  of  the 
exercise.  Even  the  " sedcmg"  the  longing  of  the  soul,  that 
turns  with  a  deep  sense  of  need  to  God,  is  prayer  already ; 
indeed,  there  is  no  Ghristiom  prayer  without  such  a  feeling. 
The  comparison  that  follows  (v.  11-13)  glances  (Kke  the 
Lord's  Prayer)  from  the  relation  of  ohUd  and  parent  on  earth 
to  that  of  the  children  of  God  to  their  Father  in  heaven — a 
comparison  opposed,  in  the  highest  conceivable  degrees,  to  all 
Pantheistical  and  Deistical  notions  of  the  relations  between 
GrOD  and  creation.  "If  a  son  skaU  ask  bread  of  amy  of  you  thai 
is  a  father,  mil  he  give  him  a  stone  (in  shape  resembling  the 
loaf)  ?  or,  if  he  ask  a  fish,  ti»U  he  give  him  a  serpent  ?  or,  if  he 
ask  am,  egg,  vjUI  he  offer  a  scorpion?  And  how  should  your 
Heavenly  Father,"  of  whose  perfect  love  all  human  affection  is 
but  a  darkened  image,  mock  the  necessities  of  his  children  by 
withholding  from  their  longing  hearts  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 

'  The  words  "n-or^p  6  J?  ovpavov,"  Luke  xi.  IS,  plainly  point  to  the 
invocation  in  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
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alone  can  satisfy  the  hunger  of  their  spirits  ?"  Here,  again,  as 
in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  main  objects  of  Christian  prayer  are 
shown  to  be  sprntiuil ;  the  giving  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  one 
chief  good  of  the  Christian,  .includes  all  other  giftsJ 

§  140. — Christ  forgwes  ike  Magdalen  at  the  House  of  Simon  the  Pharisee,^ — 
The  reaprocci  actum  of  Love  cmd  Faith  in  ike  Forgiveness  of  Si/ns. 

It  was  Christ's  free  mode  of  life  with  his  disciples,  his  inter- 
course with  classes  of  people  despised  by  the  Pharisees,  his 
seeking  the  society  even  of  the  degraded,  in  order  to  save  them, 
which  first  drew  upon  him  the  assaults  of  that  haughty  and 
conceited  sect. 

On  one  occasion  he  was  invited  to  dine  with  one  of  the 
Pharisees,  named  Simon,  a  man  certainly  iacapable  of  appre- 
ciating the  Saviour.  Either  from  his  natural  temper,  or  from 
his  peculiar  disposition  towards  Christ,  he  gave  him  but  a  cool 
reception.  WhUe  the  Saviour  was  there,  a  woman  came  in 
who  had  previously  led  a  notoriously  vicious  life,  but  who  now, 
convinced  of  sin  and  groaning  under  it,  sought  consolation 
from  Christ,  from  whom  she  had  doubtless  previously  received 
Divine  impressions.  She  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  moistened 
them  with  her  tears,  wiped  them  with  her  hair,  and  anointed 
them  with  ointment.  With  what  power  must  He  have  at- 
tracted the  burdened  soul,  when  a  woman,  goaded  by  con- 
science, could  come  to  him  with  so  sure  a  hope  of  obtaining 
balm  for  her  wounded  heart ! 

The  Pharisee  was  astonished  that  He  should  have  anything 
to  do  with  her.  "  Were  this  man,"  thought  he,  "  possessed  of 
the  prophet's  glance,  piercing  the  thoughts  of  men,  he  couM 
not  be  so  deceived."  Christ,  noticing  his  amazement,  gave  an 
explanation  of  the  principle  on  which  he  acted,  that  must  have 
shamed  and  htimbled  Simon ;  contrasting  his  cold  hospitality 
with  the  heartfelt  love  which  the  woman,  though  oppressed 
with  grief  and  sin,  had  manifested  for  him.  Looking  at  the 
disposition  of  the  heart,  he  prefers  the  woman — ^guilty,  indeed, 
before,  but,  even  for  that  reason,  now  longing  the  more  ear- 
nestly for  salvation,  and  penetrated  with  holy  love— to  the 
cold,  haughty,  self-righteous  Pharisee,  who,  with  all  his  out- 
ward show  of  observing  the  law,  was  destitute  of  quickening 
love,  the  essential  principle  of  a  genuine  Divine  Ufe.     "  Her 

_  '  Cf.  the  indefinite  dyaBa,  in  Matt.  vii.  11,  generalized  from  the  Sofiara 
ayaQa  in  the  first  clause  of  the  verse.  The  "Holy  Ghost"  answers  defi- 
nitely to  the  point  of  comparison — the  nonrishmeat  of  the  soul,  as  bread 
is  to  the  body.  k  Luke  vii.  36,  se^^. 

q2 
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dns"  said  he,  "  which  wre  many,  wre  all  forgiven,  for  she  hvet 
nmah  ;  but  to  whom  little  is  forgiven,  he  low&  lUMe." 

It  is  love,  according  to  Jesus,  which  gives  to  religion  ani 
morality  their  true  import.  The  faMi  of  the  woman  prove( 
itself  genuine,  because  it  sprang  from,  and  begat  love ;  th 
love  from  the  faith,  the  faith  from  the  love.  Her  giief  fo 
her  sins  was  founded  in  her  love  to  the  Holy  God,  to  whom 
conscious  of  her  estrangement,  she  now  felt  herself  drawn 
Her  desire  for  salvation  led  her  to  Jesus  ;  her  love  aided  he: 
in  finding  a  Saviour  in  him ;  with  warm  love  she  embracec 
him  as  such,  even  before  he  pronounced  the  pardon  of  her  sin^ 
Therefore  Christ  said  ofher,  "  Her  many  sins  are  forgiven,  be 
cause  she  has  loved  much  :"  and  to  her,  "  Thyfaiih  hath  samet 
thee,  go  in  peace ;"  thus  exliibiting  the  reciprocal  relations  o 
the  two — the  faith  proving  itself  true  by  the  love.  The  Pha 
risee,  whose  feelings  were  ossified,  bound  up  in  the  mechanisn 
of  the  outward  law,  was  especially  lacking  in  the  love  whicl 
could  lead  to  faith ;  and  therefore,  in  speaking  to  Mm,,  th< 
woman's  love,  and  not  her  faith,  was  made  prominent  b^ 
Christ. 

The  very  vices  of  the  woman  made  her  conviction  mor( 
profound,  her  desire  for  salvation  more  ardent,  her  love  fo: 
the  Redeemer,  who  pronounced  her  sins  forgiven,  more  deej 
and  heartfelt.  But  she  had  not,  even  in.  the  midst  of  hei 
transgressions,  been  further  removed  from  the  true,  inward 
hoUness  that  springs  from  the  Divine  life,  than  was  the  Pha- 
risee in  his  best  estate.  He  separated  himself  from  God  as 
efiectually,  by  that  unfeeling  selfishness  which  often  coexists 
with  what  is  called  morality,  and  with  a  conspicuous  sanctity 
of  good  works,  as  if  he  had  yielded,  like  the  woman,  to  the 
power  of  evil  passions.  He  was  none  the  better  because  his 
colder  nature  offered  no  salient  points  for  such  temptations. 
Christ's  standard  of  morality  was  different  from  that  which 
the  world,  deceived  by  appearances,  is  wont  to  apply.  The 
Pharisee  had  succeeded  in  avoiding  these  glaring  sins,  and  in 
keeping  a  fair  show  of  obedience  to  the  law  j  but  all  this  only 
propped  up  his  self-deceiving  egotism,  which  delighted  in  the 
illusion  of  self-righteousness.  In  such  a  man,  the  sense  of 
alienation  from  God,  the  consciousness  of  sin,  as  an  abyss 
between  him  and  the  Holy  One,  without  which  there  can  be 
no  true  repentance,  could  find  no  place. 

Nay,  the  abject  woman,  in  her  course  of  vice,  may  have  been 
nearer  to  the  kingdom  than  the  haughty  and  self-iighteoua 
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man ;  even  then,  there  may  have  been  a  spark  of  love,  stiflecl, 
indeed,  by  sensuality,  but  still  existing  in  her  heart,  which 
needed  only  the  touch  of  a  higher  power  to  kindle  into  flame. 
In  her  case,  what  was  in  itself  bad  may  have  been  a  means  of 
good  ;  good,  however,  which  certainly  might  have  been  arrived 
at  by  another  road.  The  pangs  of  repentance  made  her  sus- 
ceptible of  Divine  impressions,  the  Divine  love  that  met  her 
kindled  the  spark  in  her  own  heart ;  and  she  rose,  by  the 
living  faith  of  love,  above  the  Pharisee,  who,  in  his  arrogant 
selfishness,  was  hardened  against  Divine  impressions,  and  did 
not  recognize  the  love  of  God,  even  when  he  saw  it  mani- 
fested.^ 

§  141. — Matthew  tJie  PiMiccm  cdUed  from  the  Cmtom-house. — FmmUa/r 
Imtereowse  of  Christ  vrith  the  PulUccuns  at  the  Bamguet. — The  Pha/risees 
llame  the  JbisfAples,   amd  Christ  justifies  them. — "The  Sick  wed  the 


What  surprise  and  offence  must  the  Pharisees  have  felt 
when  they  saw  Christ  admit  even  a  jmblicom  into  the 
immediate  circle  of  his  disciples.™ 

'  The  simplicity  of  this  narrative,  and  the  stamp  of  CJhrist's  spirit  which 
it  bears,  are  sufficient  proofs  of  its  originality  and  truth.  But  I  find  no 
ground  for  believing  it  to  be  identical  with  the  anointing  of  Christ  by 
Mary  at  Bethany,  which  also,  according  to  Matt.  (xxvi.  6),  occurred  in  the 
house  of  a  Simon.  The  resemblances  are  accidental ;  such  thmgs  could 
occur  again  and  again  amid  Oriental  customs.  That  a  woman,  in  order 
to  show  her  reverential  love  for  the  Saviour,  might  serve  him  like  a  slave, 
wash  his  feet,  not  with  water,  but  with  the  costliest  material  in  her  pos- 
session, &o. ;  all  this  could  easily  have  ooouired  twice,  and  both  times, 
too,  in  the  house  of  a  man  named  Simon,  which  was  a  very  common  name 
among  the  Jews ;  although  it  is  possible  that  the  name  may  have  been 
transferred  from  the  one  account  to  the  other.  But  while  the  resem- 
blances are  accidental,  the  differences  are  substantial.  In  the  one  the 
woman  is  an  awakened  sinner ;  in  the  other,  one  who  had  always  led  a 
devout  life,  and  was,  at  the  time,  seized  with  sidditional  gratitude  at 
the  saving  of  a  beloved  brother's  life.  In  the  one,  the  different  relations 
in  which  a  self-righteous  Pharisee  and  an  awakened  sinner  stand  to  Christ, 
who  rejects  no  repentant  sinner,  are  set  forth ;  in  the  other,  a  heartfelt 
love,  which  knows  no  measure,  is  contrasted  with  the  common  roind, 
incapable  of  comprehending  such  love.  In  the  one  it  is  Christ  that  is 
blamed  and  justified ;  in  the  other,  the  woman. 

"  There  are  discrepancies  in  the  narrative  of  the  calling  of  Matthew, 
not,  however,  affecting  the  credibility  of  the  accotmt,  which  comes  from 
several  independent  sources,  and  bears  no  marks  of  exaggeration.  In 
Matthew's  Gospel,  ix.  9,  the  person  here  spoken  of  is  called  Matthew,  and 
in  X.  3,  Matthew  the  jmlUeam  is  mentioned  among  the  Apostles ;  but  in 
Luke  V.  27 ;  Mark  ii.  14,  he  is  called  Levi.  Mark  appears  to  be  more 
definite  than  the  others,  calling  him  the  son  of  Aljpkeas,  which  does  not 
look  like  a  fanciful  designation.  The  difficulty  might  be  overcome  by 
supposing  (what  was  not  uncommon  among  the  Jews)  tha^  the  same  man 
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As  he  was  walking  one  day  along  the  shore  of  the  lake,"  he 
saw  a  publLcan  sitting  in  his  toll-booth,  named  Matthew;  a 
man  who  had  doubtless,  like  Peter,  received  many  impressions 
from  Christ  before,  and  was  thereby  prepared  to  renounce  the 
world  at  his  bidding.  Jesus,  with  a  voice  that  could  not  be 
resisted,  said  unto  him,  "  FoUmo  me."  Matthew  understood 
the  call,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  follow,  at  any  cost.  Him  who 
had  so  powerfully  attracted  his  heart.  He  left  his  business, 
rejoicing  that  Christ  was  willing  to  take  him  into  his  closer 
feUowslup.  This  decisive  event  was  celebrated  by  a  great 
entertainment,"  intended  also,  perhaps,  as  a  farewell  feast  to 
his  old  business  associates.  Clmst,  in  whose  honour  the  en- 
tertaiimient  was  given,  did  not  disdain  this  token  of  grateful 
love,  but  took  his  place  at  the  feast  with  a  set  of  men  who 
were  regarded  as  -the  scum  of  the  people,  but  to  whom  his 
saving  influences  were  to  be  brought  nigh. 

Shortly  after,  some  of  the  Pharisees  took  the  disciples  to 
task  for  their  free  and  (as  they  thought)  unspiritual  mode  of 
life,  in  eating  and  drinking  with  degraded  sinners  and  tax- 
gatherers.  It  is  evident  that  the  attack  was  intended  for 
Christ,  though  they  hesitated,  as  yet,  to  assault  bim  openly. 
He,'therefore,  took  the  matter  up  personally,  and  justified  his 
conduct  by  saying,  "  They  that  cure  whole  need  not  a  physicimi, 
but  they  that  a/re  sick."  Indicating  that  he  sought,  rather  than 
avoided,  degraded  sianers,  because  they,  precisely,  stood  most 

was  designated  in  the  one  case  by  the  name,  in  the  other  hy  the  surname. 
An  objection  to  this  {though  not  decisire)  is  the  &ct  that  in  the  list  of 
Apostles  given  in  Matt.  x.  3,  he  is  called  merely  MaXtJi^ew  the  publyiam, 
with  no  BTimame,  and  in  the  lists  given  by  Mark  and  Luke,  MatiJtew, 
simply,  with  no  surname ;  and,  farther,  that  an  old  tradition  existed, 
which  discriminated  Matthew  and  Levi,  and  named  the  latter,  in  addition, 
among  the  prominent  heralds  of  the  Gospel.  (Heradeon,  in  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom.  1.  iv.  c.  xi.)  On  this  ground  we  might  admit,  with  Sieffert,  that 
the  names  of  two  persons,  i.  e.  of  the  AposUe  Matthew,  and  some  other 
who  had  been  admitted,  at  least,  among  the  Seventy,  had  been  confounded 
together.  But  as  Matthew  himself  was  the  original  source  of  the  materials 
of  the  Gospel  which  bears  his  name  (materials  arranged,  perhaps,  by 
another  hand),  we  cannot  attribute  the  confasion  to  this  Gospel.  It  is,  at 
the  same  time,  possible  that  the  giver  of  the  feast  (Luke  v.  29),  Levi,  was 
another  rich  publican,  a  friend  of  the  publican  Matthew,  who  afterward 
also  attached  himself  to  Jesus ;  especially  as  nothing  is  said  in  Matt.  ix.  itl, 
about  a  great  feast  being  given  at  the  house  of  Matthew ;  and  that  thus 
the  name  of  Matthew,  whose  call  to  the  ministry  occasioned  the  feast,  and 
that  ot  Levi,  the  host,  in  whose  life  it  made  an  epoch,  and  who  afterward 
became  known  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  were  confounded  together. 
»  Mark  ii.  13.  «  Luke  v.  29, 
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in  need  of  his  healing  aid,  and  were  most  likely,  from  a  sense 
of  need,  to  receive  it  ■willingly. 

But  he  certainly  did  not  mean  to  saythat  he  came  to  save 
only  those  who  were  sunken  in  vice.  He  was  far,  also,  from 
meaning,  that  though  all  have  need  of  him,  all  have  not  the 
scumi  need  of  him;  that  any  were  excluded  from  the  number 
of  the  "  sick,"  who  needed  him  as  a  "  physician,"  But  he  taught 
that  as  he  had  come  as  a  physician  for  the  sick,  he  could  help 
only  those  who,  as  sick  persons,  sought  healing  at  his  hands. 
He  sought  the  tax-gatherers  rather  than  the  Pharisees,  because 
the  latter,  deeming  themselves  spiritually  sound,  had  no  dispo- 
sition to  receive  that  which  he  came  to  impart.  Undoubtedly, 
he  did  not  mean  to  grant  that  they  were  sound,  or  less  diseased 
than  the  publicans. 

Indeed,  he  pointed  out  their  peculiar  disease  by  saying  to 
them,  "  Go  ye,  cmd  lea/m  what  thai  meamei\  '  I  will  home  mercy, 
and  not  sacTiJice."^i  On  the  one  hand,  by  this  quotation,  he 
pointed  out  the  feeling  that  inspired  his  own  conduct,  the  love 
which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law ;  and,  on  the  other,  he  indi- 
cated their  fundamental  error  of  making  religion  an  outward 
thing,  while  they  totally  lacked  the  soul  of  genuine  piety. 
This  was  to  convince  them  that  they  themselves  were  sick  and 
needed  the  physician.  Dropping  the  figure,  he  gave  them  the 
same  thought  in  plain  terms :  "/  ca/me  not  to  coil  the  righteous, 
but  smners  to  reperUcmce." 

§  142. — Chrisfs  different  Modes  of  Reply  to  those  viho  questioned  Ms  Conduct 
,    m  consorting  with  Simmers. — The  Value  of  a  Soul. — Parable  of  the  Prodi- 
gal Son. — Of  the  Pharisee  and  the  PviUcam. 

There  is  a  difference  in  one  respect  in  Christ's  replies  at  dif- 
ferent times  to  those  who  found  &ult  with  his  kindness  to 
publicans  and  degraded  simiers.  In  some  cases  he  stopped 
short  after  vividly  exhibiting  the  mercy  of  God  to  aU  truly 
repentant  sinners;  in  others,  he  not  only  justified  his  own  con- 
duct, but  took  the  offensive  against  those  who  had  attacked  him, 
and  showed  them  their  own  deficiencies  in  true  righteousness, 
and  their  inferiority  to  the  sincerely  repentant  publicans.  The 
former  course  was  probably  taken  with  those  who  were  more 
sincerely  striving  after  rigjiteousness,  and  who  took  offence  at 
him  on  pua-er  grounds.  It  is  necessary  to  note  this  distinction 
in  order  to  apprehend  Christ's  words  rightly,  and  to  derive, 
from  comparing  his  discourses  together,  a  connected  system  of 
doctrine. 

"  Matt,  ix,  13  ;  Hos.  vi.  6. 
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Under  tlie  first  class  may  be  placed  the  parables  wHcli  are 
recorded  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Lnke.  In  verses  3-10  we 
have  a  vivid  illustration  of  the  value  which  God  attaches  to  the 
salvation  of  one  soul,  shown  by  the  great  joy  which  the  repent- 
ance of  a  sinner  causes  in  a  world  of  spirits,  allied  in  their 
sympathies  to  Him.  This  is  the  one  point  which  is  to  be  made 
promiuent  and  emphatic  in  interpreting  the  passage ;  we  should 
err  in  pressing  the  separate  points  of  comparison  further. 

To  the  same  class,  also,  belongs  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son.'i  The  elder  son,  who  remains  at  home  and  serves  his 
father  faithfully,  represents  a  Pharisee'  of  the  better  class,  who 
sincerely  strives  to  keep  the  law  and  is  free  from  glaring  sins, 
but  stUl  occupies  a  strictly  legal  stand-point.  The  yoimger  son 
represents  one  who  seeks  his  highest  good  in  the  world,  throws 
off  the  restraints  of  the  law,  and  gives  full  play  to  his  passions. 
But  experience  shows  him  the  emptiness  of  such  a  life; 
estranged  from  God,  he  becomes  conscious  of  wretchedness, 
and  returns,  sincerely  penitent,  to  seek  forgiveness  in  the 
Father's  love. 

Christ  does  not  go  far,  in  this  parable,  in  illustrating  the 
deficiencies  of  the  Pharisee.  His  legal  righteousness  goes 
without  specific  rebuke,  but  his  envy  (v.  28),  and  his  want  of 
love  ("the  fulfilling  of  the  law"),  show  clearly  the  emptiness  of 
his  morality.  It  may  have  been  the  Saviour's  intention  to  lead 
the  person  here  represented  to  discover,  of  himself,  his  total 
want  of  the  substance  of  religion. 

The  one  chief  point  of  the  parable  is  to  illustrate,  under  the 
figure  of  relations  drawn  from  human  life,  the  manner  in  which 
the  paternal  love  of  God  meets  the  vilest  of  sinners  when  he 
returns  sincerely  penitent.  How  strikingly  does  this  picture 
of  the  Father's  love,  ever  ready  to  pardon  sin,  rebuke  not  merely 
the  Jewish  exclusiveness,  but  all  those  limitations  of  God's 
purposes  for  the  salvation  of  the  human  race,  whether  before  or 
after  Christ,  which  the  axbitrary  creeds  of  men  have  attributed 
to  the  Divine  decrees !  The  parable  clearly  implies  that  the 
love  of  the  Father  contemplates  the  salvation  of  all  his  fallen 
children,  among  all  generations  of  men.  Yet  it  by  no  means 
excludes,  although  it  does  not  expressly  declare,  the  necessity 

1  Luke  XV.  11-32. 

■■  Thia  must  be  the  case,  on  the  supposition  that  Luke  xv.  2  expresses 
the  precise  occasion  of  this  parable,  but  we  cannot  positively  assert  this. 
It  is  possible  that  one  of  the  disciples  who  had  not  fully  imbibed  the  spirit 
of  Christ  may  have  given  the  occasion  for  it. 
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of  the  mediatorial  work  of  Christ;  we  must  not  expect  to  find 
the  whole  circle  of  Christian  doctrine  in  every  parable.  Indeed, 
the  mediation  of  Christ  itseK  is  the  precise  way  in  which  the 
paternal  love  of  God  goes  out  to  meet  and  welcome  all  his  fallen 
children  when  they  return  in  repentance.  The  parable  images 
the  condition  of  fallen  man  in  general,  as  well  as  of  that  class 
of  gross  sinners  to  which,  from  the  occasion  on  which  Christ 
tittered  it,  it  necessarily  gives  special  prominence. 

The  line  of  distinction  between  the  Pharisee  and  the  pub- 
lican is  still  more  closely  drawn  in  the  parable  contained  in 
Luke  xviii.  9-1 4.^  The  publican  humbles  himself  before  God, 
deeply  sensible  of  sin,  and  only  seeking  forgiveness,  and  is 
therefore  represented  as  having  the  dispositions  necessary  for 
pardon  and  justification.  The  Pharisee,  trusting  in  his  sup- 
posed righteousness,  exalts  himself  above  the  notorious  sinner, 
and  is  therefore  destitute  of  the  conditions  of  pardon,  though 
he  needs  it  as  much  as  the  other.  Christ  himself  deduces  from 
the  example  this  general  truth :  "Every  one  that  exaMeth  himself 
shall  be  abased,  wnd  he  thai  hwmhleth  hvrmdf  shall  be  exalted." 
That  is,  he  who  sets  up  great  pretensions  before  God  on 
account  of  his  self-acquired  virtue  or  wisdom,  will  be  disap- 
pointed; his  arrogant  assumption  of  a  worth  which  is  nothing 
but  vUeness  wiU  exclude  him  from  that  true  dignity  which  the 
grace  of  God  alone  can  bestow;  which  dignity  vnllhe  bestowed, 
on  the  other  hand,  upon  the  sinner  who  truly  humbles  himself 
before  God  from  a  conscious  sense  of  moral  unworthiness. 

In  this  parable  we  find  the  germ  of  Paul's  doctrine ;  even  of 
some  of  his  weighty  expressions  on  this  subject.  The  doctrine 
is  the  same  as  that  which  Christ  taught  in  pronouncing  the 
"  poor  in  spirit "  blessed. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Christ's  secokd  jotjeney  to  jeetjsalem.' 

§  US.—TkeMwack  at  tU  Pool  of  Betheada.—The  Words  of  Christ  m 

the  Temple  to  the  Man  that  was  healed.     (John  v.  1-14.) 
Christ,  having  spent  the  winter  in  GalUee,  was  called  again 
to  Jerusalem  by  the  feast  of  the  Passover.     His  stay  in  the 

'  I'his  parable  is  one  (of.  p.  Ill)  in  which  a  truth  relating  to  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  illustrated  by  an  assumed  fact ;  but  the  feet  is  one  taken 
from  the  same  sphere  of  life  as  that  which  it  intended  to  depict.  More- 
over, the  relation  which  must  exist,  in  all  time,  between  the  self-righteous 
saint  ly  worTcs  and  the  humbly  penitent  sinner  is  illustrated  by  an  example 
such  as  once  constantly  occurred  in  real  life — ^in  Pharisees  and  publicans. 

•  John  T.  1.    The  chronology  of  the  life  of  Christ  depends  a  good  deal 
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city  at  that  feast  forms  a  marked  period  in  his  history  j  for  a 
cure  wrought  upon  a  certain  Sabbath  in  that  time  -was  the 
occasion,  if  not  the  cause,  of  a  more  violent  display  of  the 
opposition  of  the  Pharisees  than  had  yet  been  made  against 
him. 

A  certain  spring  at  Jerusalem  was  believed  by  the  people  to 

possess  remarkable  healing  powers  at  particular  seasons,  when 

its  waters  were  moved  by  (what  they  supposed  to  be)  a  super- 

atural  cause."  It  is  unimportant  whether  this  belief  was  an  old 

upon  the  question  whether  the  feast  mentioned  John  v.  1,  was  or  was  not 
the  Passover.  The  indefiniteness  of  the  word  "feast"  in  this  passage,  and 
the  mention  of  the  Passover  itself  in  John  vi.  4,  might  lead  us  to  infer 
that  the  feast  of  Purvm  was  meant,  which  occurred  a  few  weeks  before  the 
Passover;  but  everything  else  is  against  this  inference.  The  Purim 
feast  did  not  require  of  the  pious  Jew  ava^aiveiv  eig  ^JspoiroXvfia  ;  had 
this  leatt,  herefore,  been  in  question,  we  might  expect  in  John  v.  1,  a 
statement  of  Christ's  reason  for  going  up  to  it,  instead  of  waiting  for  the 
Passover.  The  most  ancient  interpretation  fevours  the  Passover  (Iren. 
ii.  22),  which  feast  was  attended  by  most  of  the  foreign  Jews,  and  required 
the  avataiviiv.  The  omission  of  the  definite  article  in  the  text  is  not  so 
important  as  some  suppose.  The  text  says  fiv  kopri] — "it  was  feast" — 
ftirther  defined  by  ccvktr),  showing  that  the  chief  feast  is  intended.  Even 
in  German  [or  English]  we  might  say,  loosely,  "it  was  feast,"  omitting  the 
article,  as  in  the  Greek.  It  is  unlikely,  too,  that  Christ,  who  had  already 
roused  the  prejudices  of  the  Pharisees  against  him,  should  have  gone  to 
the  Pwim  feast,  where  he  would  have  had  to  contend  with  them  alone  in 
Jerusalem,  instead  of  continuing  his  labours  undisturbed  in  Galilee  until 
Passover.  John's  omission  to  say  more  of  Christ's  ministry  up  to  the  time 
of  the  next  Passover  (vi.  4)  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  not  his  purpose  to  recount  his  labours  in  Galilee,  which  were  preserved 
in  the  circle  of  the  ordinary  traditions.  The  two  first  verses  of  chap.  v. 
show  how  summary  his  account  is.  Only  in  chap.  vii.  1,  is  an  occasion 
offered  for  assigning  the  reason  for  Christ's  stay  in  Galilee ;  we  can  the 
more  readily  account  for  the  surprise  of  the  brothers  (vii.  3,  seq.)  if  he 
spent  the  whole  year  amd  a  half  in  Galilee. 

"  Against  the  credibility  of  this  account,  Bretschneider  and  Stranss 
adduce  the  silence  of  Josephus  and  the  Eabbins  in  regard  to  such  a  healing 
spring ;  but  this  argument — ^like  every  airgwmmtwm  e  sMemiio,  unsupported 
by  special  circumstances — is  destitute  of  force.  These  very  authorities  tell 
us  that  there  were  many  mineral  springs  in  Palestine.  Evsebius,  in  his 
work,  "Trepi  t&v  roiriKStv  dvofidrtov  rSiv  Iv  ry  ^H^  ypa^y"  (Onomasticon), 
?ays,  under  the  word  "Uti^aOa" — "sat  vvv  dtUvvrai  &v  raig  avToQt 
Xlfivaie  SMjioiQ,  Siv  ixarkpa  fiiv  Ik  tuv  Kar'  IroQ  vitwv  irXtipovTai, 
^drepa  Sk  vapaSo^ae  viipoiviyp.svov  Siivvai  ri  iSuip,  J%voc,  &e  pact, 
^kpovaa  tSjv  'jrdXaL  Ka6atpofjikp(i)v  Uptiwv,  -Trap'  B  Kai  irpo^ariK^  KaXtlrai 
Old  rd  i&uftaTo."  (Hieron.  0pp.  ed.  Vallars,  torn.  iii.  pt.  i.  p.  181.)  The 
old  tradition,  that  the  waters  had  become  "  red,"  fi-om  the  washing  of  the 
sacrifices  in  them  in  old  times,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  contained 
peculiar  components.  The  legend  of  the  angel  (in  v.  4,  which,  according 
to  the  best  criticism,  does  not  belong  to  John,  but  is  a  later  gloss)  could 
not  have   arisen  unless   the   spring  and  its  phenomena   really  existed. 
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one,  or  was  called  fortli  at  a  later  period  by  actual  occurrences, 
of  whicli,  as  was  common,  too  much  was  made.  The  healing 
spring  itself,  or  the  covered  colonnade  connected  with  it,  was 
called  Bethesda"  ("  place  of  mercy  "). 

At  this  fountain  Christ  found,  on  the  Sabbath  day,  a  man 
who  had  been  lame  for  thirty-eight  years,  and  had  long  waited 
for  the  moving  of  the  waters  in  hope  of  relief,  but  had  never 
been  able  to  a  ail  himself  of  it  for  want  of  a  kind  hand  to  help 
him  into  the  water  at  the  auspicious  moment.  It  is  probaJble 
that  many  pressed  to  the  spring  ia  haste  to  catch  the  passing 
instant,  when  its  healing  powers  were  active.  But  the  sick 
man  was  to  find  help  from  a  far  different  source.  \Jesiis  smih 
wnifO  him,  Arise,  take  v/p  thy  bed  cmd  walk,  amd  immediaidy  the 
mam  was  made  whole.] 

The  restored  man  lost  sight  of  the  Saviour  in  the  throng, 
but  afterward  Christ  found  him  ia  the  Temple,  where  he  had 
probably  first  gone  in  order  to  thank  God  for  his  recovery. 
The  favourable  moment  was.  seized  by  the  Saviour  to  direct  his 
mind  from  the  healing  of  his  body  to  that  of  his  soul.  His 
words,  "  Sin  no  more,  lest  a  worse  thing  come  imto  thee"  may  be 
considered  either  as  implying  that  the  sickness,  ia  this  parti- 
cular case,  was  caused  by  sia,  or  as  referring  to  the  general 
connexion  between  sin  and  physical  evil,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
latter  is  a  memorial  of  the  former  as  its  source.  In  either  view, 
they  were  intended  to  remind  him  of  his  spiritual  necessities, 
and  to  point  out  the  only  way  in  which  they  could  be  relieved. 

§  144. — The  Pharisees  acmse  Christ  of  Sabiathrireakmg  amd  Blaspltemy. — 
Sis  JmtificaMcm.    (John  v.  10,  17-19.) 

This  occurrence  gave  the  Pharisees  the  first  occasion  (so  far 
as  we  know)  to  accuse  Christ  of  breaking  the  Sabbath  and  of 
blaspheming  against  God.  The  first  accusation  was  made  in 
their  contracted  sense  of  the  Sabbatical  law,  and  of  its  viola- 
tion ;  the  latter  arose  from  their  legal  Monotheism,  and  their 
narrow  idea  of  the  Messianic  office. 

In  his  justification,  Christ  struck  at  the  root  of  the  first 
^Tor,  viz.,  the  carnal  notion  that  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath 
was  founded  solely  upon  God's  resting  after  the  work  of 
creation,  as  if  his  cseative  labours  were  then  commenced  and 
ended;  and  poiats  ax&,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ever-continuing 

Rdbimson  (Palestine,  ii.  137,  160)  thinks  that  hs  found  in  the  irreguls,r 
:(aoTement  of  the  water  in  the  "  Fountain  of  the  Virgin  "  phenomena 
similar  to  those  recorded  of  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,-  and  contributing  to 
explain  them.  '  ipn  and  ni3. 
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actmty  of  God  as  the  ground  of  all  beiag — my  Faih^  workdk 
hitherto,  and  I  work.'"  ("  As  He  never  ceases  to  work,  so  do  I 
work  vmceasmglj  for  the  salvation  of  men.")  He  rejects  the 
narrow  hmits  which  their  contracted  view  of  the  law  of  the 
Sabbath  would  assign  to  his  healing  labours,  which  were  to  go 
on  uninterruptedly.  Nor  did  he  lower  his  tone  in  regard  to 
the  relations  which  he  sustained  to  his  Heavenly  Father 
because  his  opponents  charged  him.  with  claiming,  by  his 
words,  Divine  dignity  and  authority.  On  the  contrary,  he 
strengthened  his  assertions,  taking  care  only  to  guard  against 
their  being  perverted  into  a  depreciation  of  the  Father's  dignity, 
by  declaring  that  he  laboiu-ed  in  unity  with  the  Father,  and  in 
dependence  upon  him.  "  The  Son,"  said  he,  "  cam,  do  nothing  of 
himself,  hut  what  he  seeth  tlie  Father  do."  (He  would  have  to 
deny  himself  as  the  Son  of  GtOD,  before  he  could  aot  contrary  to 
the  will  and  example  of  the  Father.) 

§  145. — The  Dkcowrse  continued :  Christ  imtimates  his  future  greater 
Works. — His  Judgrimtt,  amd  the  Seswrection.     (John  v.  20-29.) 

Christ  proceeds  to  declare  (v.  20)  that  the  Father  ^lnil  show 
kirn  greater  works  than,  these,  i.  e.,  than  reviving  the  dead  limbs 
of  the  paralytic.  And  what  were  these  "  greater  works  ?" 
Without  doubt,  that  work  which  Christ  always  describes  as 
his  greatest — as  the  aim  of  his  whole  life — ^the  awakening, 
namely,  of  Divine  life  in  the  spiritually  dead  humanity ;  a 
work  which  nothing  but  the  creative  efficiency  of  God  could 
accomplish.  "  That  ye  may  ma/rvel;"  for  those  who  then  would 
not  recognize  the  Son  of  God  in  the  humble  garb  of  the  Son  of 
Man  would  indeed,  at  a  later  period,  be  amazed  to  see  works 
(wrought  by  one  whom  they  believed  to  be  dead)  which  must 
be  acknowledged  to  be  great  in  their  moral  effects,  even  if 
their  intrinsio  nature  could  not  be  understood. 

He  describes  these  greater  works  more  exactly,  and  points 
out,  at  the  same  time,  the  perfect  power  which  he  would  have 
to  do  them  in  the  words  :  "  For  as  the  Father  raiseth  up  the 
dead,  and  qvickeneth  them,  even  so  the  Son  qidckeneth  whom  he 
wiM."     The  raising  to  life  is  as  real  in  the  latter  clause  as  in 

"  John  V.  17.  This  is  not  out  of  place,  nor  borrowed  from  Philo,  as 
some  suppose,  nor  a  mere  metaphysical  proposition,  but  one  belonging 
immediately  to  the  religious  consciousness.  It  is  said,  moreover,  that 
Christ's  transition  (in  verses  17,  19,  seq.)  from  the  Sabbath  controversy  to 
an  exposition  of  his  higher  dignity  is  out  of  keeping  with  his  character  and 
mode  of  teaching,  as  exhibited  in  the  first  three  Gospels.  What  would  be 
said,  then,  if  a  transition  like  that  recorded  in  Matthew  xii,  6,  were 
recorded  in  John's  Gospel  ? 
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the  former.  It  depends  upon  His  wiU,  indeed ;  but  his  is  no 
arbitrary  -will ;  and  it  follows  that  submission  to  his  wUl  is 
requisite  before  man  can  receive  this  Divine  life.  This,  like 
that  other  passage^iAe  loind  hloweth  where  it  listeth — ^breaks 
down  the  barriers  -within  which  Judaism  inclosed  the  Theocracy 
and  the  Messianic  calling. 

And  because  it  depends  upon  the  Son  to  give  light  to  whom 
He  will,  the  whole  judgment  of  mankind  is  intrusted  to  his 
hands.  "For  the  Father  judgetli  no  mam,  hut  hath  committed  all 
judgmervt  unto  the  Son"  The  negative  is  joined  to  the  positive. 
The  judgment  is  brought  about  by  men's  bearing  towards  Him. 
from  whom  alone  they  can  receive  life  :  "  That  all  men  shxyidd 
horumr  the  Son,  even  as  also  they  honour  the  Father."  He  that 
will  not  recognize  the  Divine  mission  of  the  Son  dishonours  the 
Father  that  sent  him. 

The  truth  thus  enunciated  in  general  terms,  Christ  pre- 
sented stiU  more  vividly,  by  applying  it  to  his  work  then 
beginning,  and  which  was  to  be  carried  on  through  aU  ages, 
until  the  final  judgment  and  the  consummation  of  the  kingdom 
of  GrOD.  "  Se  that  heareth  my  word,  amd  believeth  on  him  that 
sent  me,  hath  everlasting  life,  amd  shall  not  come  into  judgment, 
but  is  passed  from  death  into  life  (the  true,  everlasting.  Divine 
life).  The  hour  is  coming,  and  now  is,  when  the  (spiritually) 
dead  shall  hea/r  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  they  that  hea/r 
shaU  live  ;  for  as  the  Father  hath  (the  Source  of  Divine)  life  m 
hi/msdf,  so  hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to  home  (Divine)  life  in  him- 
self. (If  the  Source  of  Ufe,  which  is  in  God,  had  not  been  com- 
municated to  the  human  nature  in  him,  then  communion  with 
him  could  not  communicate  the  Divine  life  to  others.)  And 
hath  given  him  andhority  to  execute  judgment  oho,  beca/use  he  is 
the  Son  of  Man  (as  man  he  is  to  judge  men)." 

His  hearers,  who  saw  him  before  their  eyes  in  human  form, 
were  startled,  doubtless,  by  these  declarations.  They  looked 
for  Messiah  to  establish  a  visible  kingdom,  with  imearthly 
splendours,  expecting  it  to  be  attended  by  an  outward  judg- 
ment ;  and  Christ's  announcement  of  a  spiriMal  agency,  that 
was  to  be  coeval  with  the  world's  history,  was  beyond  their 
apprehension.  He  referred  them,  therefore,  to  the  final  aim 
of  the  course  which  he  was  laying  out  for  the  human  race,  the 
final  Messianic  work  of  the  Judgment  and  the  general  Resur- 
rection ;  a  work  in  itself,  indeed,  more  familiar  to  them,  but 
which,  as  ascribed  to  hrni,  must  have  still  more  raised  their 
wonder.     "  Marvd  not  at  this  ;  for  the  Iwuf  is  commg  in  which 
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oE  that  a/re  m  the  graves  shall  hemr  his  voice,  and  shdl  come 
forth :  they  that  home  done  good,  to  the  reawrrection  of  life  ;  and 
they  that  Juwe  done  evU,  imto  the  resu/rrection  of  dammaiion." 

§  146. — The  Discowse  contirmed :  Christ  appeals  to  ike  Testimony  of 
his  Works.     (John  v.  30-37.) 

Ha^iag  thus  unfolded  Ms  -vrhole  Messianic  agency,  em- 
bracing bott  the  present  and  the  fiiture,  Christ  returns  (v.  30) 
to  the  general  proposition  ■with  which  he  had  commenced  (in 
V.  19).  As  he  had  applied  his  unity  of  action  \wth  the  Pather 
to  his  whole  course,  so  now  he  appUes  it  specifically  to  his 
judgment,  which  must,  therefore,  be  just  and  true  :  "  /  can  oj 
•mime  own  sdfdo  nothmg  ;  as  I  hea/r,  I  judge,  and  my  jvdgmeni 
is  just" 

His  decision  against  his  opponents  must,  therefore,  be  just 
and  true  also.  They  need  not  say  (he  told  them)  that  his 
testimony  was  not  trustworthy,  because  given  of  himself  (v.  31). 
It  was  another  that  bore  witness  of  him,  whose  testimony  he 
knew  to  be  unimpeachable  (v.  32).  He  did  not  allude  to  John, 
whose  light,  which  had  been  to  them,  as  to  children,  a  source 
of  transitory'^  pleasure,  they  had  not  followed  to  the  point 
whither  it  ought  to  have  guided  them ;  he  did  not  aUude  to 
John's,  nor,  indeed,  to  any  man's  testim.ony,  but  to  a  greater, 
■viz.,  the  works  themselves,  which  the  Father  had  given  him  to 
accomplish,  and  which  formed  the  objective  testimony  to  the 
Di^vdnity  of  his  labours :  "  The  same  works  that  I  do,  bear  witness 
of  me  that  the  Father  hath  sent,  me ;  a/nd  the  Father  himsdf, 
which  hath  sent  me,  haJth  borne  witness  ofme"y  (v.  36,  37). 

*  The  words  of  John  v.  35,  imply  that  the  miniatry  of  the  Baptist 
belonged  to  the  past,  and  they  may  hare  been  spoken  after  his  death ; 
although  the  only  necessairy  inference  is,  that  he  had  ceased  his  public 
labours. 

y  I  cannot  agree  with  those  -who  (like  tiicke,  Comm.  John  v.  37)  refer 
the  first  clause  of  verse  37  to  the  testimony  of  the  Father,  as  given  in  the 
Old  Testament.  The  connexion  demands  a  climax.  Sut  how  could  the 
testimony  of  God  in  the  Scriptwres  be  more  direct  than  in  the  Divine 
Agemcy  of  Christ  itself?  There  could  be  no  revelation  more  direct  or 
powerful  than  this.  The  present  tense  ("  the  works  Jaw  witness  ")  is  used 
in  verse  36,  because  Christ's  agency  was  still  going  on,  and  to  continue. 
But  because  part  of  it  was  already  past,  and  a  subject  of  contemplation, 
the  perfect  tense  is  used  in  verse  37  ("  the  Father  hath  borne  witness "). 
The  87th  verse  looks  back  to  the  36th,  the  o  irkfi^ae  /li  referring  to  the  brt 
6  irarrip  fit  airkaroKKt.  The  climax  consists  in  the  transfer  of  what  has 
been  said  of  the  works,  aa  testifying  of  God,  to  Qod  himself,  as  testifying 
through  the  works.  Then  Christ  shows  why  the  Jews  do  not  perceive 
this  testimony,  but  always  demand  new  proofs.  They  aak  a  testimony 
that  can  be  heard  and  perceived  by  the  carnal  senses ;  and  theie  is  none 
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§  147. — Tfie  Dwcourse  contimued :  Incwpadty  of  the  Jews  to  Pndei-stand 
the  Testimony  of  Qod  aa  gveen  m  the  Scriptwes.    (John  v.  37-47.) 

It  was  precisely  through  the  'works,  Christ  told  them,  that 
the  Father  had  testified  to  him.  "  But,"  coutinued  he,  in  efiect, 
"  it  is  no  wonder  that  you  ask  another  testimony  of  me,  seeing 
that  you  are  destitute  of  the  spiritual  capacity  which  is  neces- 
sary to  perceive  thh  one.  It  cannot  he  perceived  with  the 
senses  ;^  you  have  never  heard  with  your  ears  the  voice  of  the 
Father,  nor  seen  with  your  eyes  his  form.  God  does  not  reveal 
himself  to  the  fleshly  sense ;  and  in  you  no  other  sense  is  de- 
veloped. And  for  this  reason,  too,  you  cannot  understand  the 
testimony  of  the  Scriptures.  The  word  of  God,  which  you 
ought  to  have  received  within  you  from  the  Scriptures,  dwells 
not  m  you  ;  it  has  remained  for  you  simply  outward.  Hence 
yoiu- '  searching  of  the  Scriptures'  is  a  lifeless  thing.  Thinking 
that,  in  the  letter  of  the  word,  you  have  eternal  Ufe,  you  will 
not  come  unto  Him  who  alone  imparts  that  life,  and  to  whom 
the  Scriptures  were  only  intended  to  lead ;  your  dispositions 
and  mine  are  directly  contrary.  I  am  concerned  only  for  the 
honour  of  GoD ;  you  for  your  own.  Witii  ouch  a  disposition, 
you  cannot  possibly  beUeve  in  me.  If  ajiother  should  come,  in 
feeUng  like  yourselves,  and  seek,  in  his  own  name,  to  lord  it 
among  you,  Mm  you  will  receive.*  Moses  himself,  for  whose 
honour  you  are  zealous,  but  whose  law  you  violate  whenever  it 
clashes  with  your  selfish  interests,  will  appear  as  your  accuser. 
Did  you  truly  believe  Moses — ^not  according  to  the  letter 
merely,  but  also  to  the  spirit — ^you  woTild  also  beheve  in  me."* 

Had  the  Pharisees  befc^  truly  sincere  in  observing  the  law, 
the  law  would  have  been  to  them  a  irailaywybs  «'S  Xptordy  (a 

such  to  be  had.  God  reveals  himself  only  in  a  spiritual  way,  to  the 
indwelling  Sense  for  the  Divine.  This  last  they  have  not ;  and  the  reve- 
lation gf  the  Old  Testament  has  always  been  to  them  a  dead  letter ;  the 
word  of  God  has  not  penetrated  their  inner  being.  To  this  very  naturally 
follows  verse  39,  "  Te  search  the  Sor^twres,  for  m  iheim  ye  thimk  ye  have 
eternal  life;"  which  life  oidy  Christ  ".an.  impart.  In  opposition  to  the 
most  recent  commentators,  I  must  tumk  this  She  true  connexion  of  the 


'  We  may  remember  how  tiie  Jews  were  inclined  to  look  for  Thcapha- 
nies  (visible  appearances  of  the  Deity). 

'  Cf.  the  predictions,  in  the  synoptical  Gospels,  of  felse  prophets  that 
should  deceive  the  people. 

>•  For  Moses'  highest  calling  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  Messiah.    Both 
by  the  whole  stage  which  he  occupied  in  the  development  of  the  Divine 
kmgdom,  and  by  individual  prophetic  intimations  (like  Deut.  xviii.  15 
Gen.  iii.  15,  in  their  spiritual  meaning),  he  had  pointed  out  the  Messiah. 
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schoolmaster  to  lead  to  CImst),  and  they  -would  have  discovered 
the  element  of  prophecy  even  in  the  Pentateuch  itself.  Their 
adherence  to  the  letter  made  them  bhnd  to  the  Messiah  ;  but 
their  carnal  mind  caused  their  adherence  to  the  letter.  Justly, 
then,  could  Christ  say  to  them,  "  Ye  strive  for  the  honour  of 
Moses,  yet,  in  fact,  you  seek  your  own  honour  more  than  his, 
and,  therefore,  do  not  believe  him  ;  how,  then,  can  you  believe 
mi/  words,  which  must  appear  altogether  strange  and  new  ?" 

From  this  time  the  ruling  Pharisaic  party  persecuted  Christ 
as  a  most  dangerous  enemy,  who  exposed  their  sentiments  with 
a  power  of  truth  not  to  be  controverted.  "  Sabbath-breaking 
and  blasphemy"  were  the  pretexts  on  which  they  sought  his 
condemnation. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

SECOND  COURSE  Or  EXTENDED  LABOURS  IN  GALILEE. 

Such  was  the  affiliation  of  parties  throughout  Judea,  that 
the  opposition  which  the  Pharisees  stirred  up  against  Christ  at 
Jerusalem,  soon  made  itself  felt  throughout  the  country.  A 
new  epoch  of  his  ministry  therefore  began. 

The  charge  of  heresy  and  blasphemy  having  spread  into 
Galilee,  Christ  was  led  to  unfold,  in  a  connected  discourse,  the 
relation  which  existed  between  the  old  stand-point  of  the  law 
and  the  new  era  of  the  kingdom  of  God  introduced  by  himself. 
His  exposition  was  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  his  hearers  at 
the  time,  and,  therefore,  did  not  include  the  circle  of  truths 
which  was  afterward  to  be  revealed,  through  the  Holy  Spirit, 
in  the  progress  of  the  kingdom.     This  discourse  was  the 

SEEMON  ON  THE  MOUNT. 

INTKODDCTION. 

§  148. — (1.)  Place  cmd  Cireumstancis  of  the  Delivery  of  Hie  Sermon; 
(2.)  Its  Subject-matter,  mz. ;  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  the  Aim  of  Ike  Old 
Dispemation;  (3.)  The  Two  Editions,  viz.  Matthew's  and  I/uJce's; 
(4.)  Its  Pervading  Rebuke  of  Ca/mal  Conditions  of  tJie  Messiahshvp. 

ao 

In  the  course  of  the  summer,  as  Jesus  was  returning  from 
one  of  his  extensive  preaching-tours  in  Galilee,  multitudes  fol- 
lowed him,  attracted  by  his  words  and  works.  Toward  even- 
ing they  came  near  Capernaum,  and  a  few  of  the  company 
hastened  thither  in  advance,  while  the  greater  number  re- 
mained, in  order  to  enter  the  city  in  company  with  the  Master. 
The  multitude  stopped  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  near  the 
town;  but  Jesus,  seeking  soUtude,  went  higher  up  the  ascei^;. 
The  next  morning  he  took  his  place  upon  the  declivity  of  the 
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mountain,  and,  drawing  his  twelve  disciples  into  a  narrower 
circle  about  him,"  delivered  the  discourse.  It  was  intended  for 
all  such  aa  felt  drawn  to  follow  himj  to  teach  them  what  they 
had  to  expect,  and  what  would  be  expected  of  them,  in  be- 
coming his  disciples ;  and  to  expose  the  false  representations 
that  had  been  made  upon  both  these  poiats. 

(2.) 

The  connected  system  of  truths  unfolded  in  the  discourse 
was  intended  to  exhibit  to  the  people  the  kingdom  of  God  as 
the  aim  of  the  Old  Dispensation ;  as  the  consummation  for  which 
that  dispensation  prepared  the  way.  The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  therefore,  forms  the  point  of  transition  from  the  Law 
to  the  Grospel;  Christianity  is  exhibited  in  it  as  Judaism  spi- 
ritualized and  transfigured.  The  idea  of  the  hmgdom  of  GtoD  is 
the  prominent  one;  the  person  of  the  Theocratic  hmg  is  subor- 
dinate thereto.  The  discourse  is  made  up  of  many  sententious 
passages,  calculated,  separately,  to  impress  the  memory  of  the 
hearers,  and  remain  as  fruitful  germs  in  their  hearts;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  bound  together  as  parts  of  an  organic  whole. 
This  was  admirably  adapted  to  preserve  the  discourse,  in  its 
essential  features,  uncorrupted  in  transmission. 

(3.) 

Accordingly,  we  find  the  two  editions  (Matt.  v.  vi.  vii.  j  and 
Luke  vi.  20-29),  each  giving  the  body  of  the  discourse,  with 
beginning,  middle,  and  end;  although  they  certainly  originated 
in  different  traditions  and  from  different  hearers. 

Comparing  the  two  copies,  we  find  Matthew's  to  be  more 
full,  as  weU  as  more  accurate  in  the  details;  it  also  gives 
obvious  indications  of  its  Hebrew  origin.  But  the  original 
document  of  Matthew  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  Greek 
editor,  who  has  inserted  other  expressions  of  Christ  allied  to 
those  in  the  organic  connexion  of  the  discourse,  but  spoken  on 
other  occasions.  Assuming  that  what  is  common  to  Matthew 
and  Luke  forms  the  body  of  the  sermon,  we  have  a  standard 
for  deciding  what  passages  do,  and  what  do  not,  belong  to  it 
as  a  connected  whole. 

There  runs  through  the  whole  discourse,  implied  where  it  is 

«  If  Luke  vi.  13  is  intended  to  recite  the  clioosiag  of  the  Apostles,  it  ia 
clear  that  it  is  done  only  incidentally,  and  not  in  chroilological  connexion, 
Luke  does  not  say  that  the  discourse  was  specially  directed  to  the  Apostles, 
nor  is  there  a  trace  of  internal  evidence  to  that  effect.  The  discourses  of 
Christ  that  were  specially  intended  to  teach  the  Apostles  the  duties  of  their 
calling  have  a  very  different  tone. 
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not  directly  expressed,  a  rebiike  of  the  carnal  tendency  of  the 
Jewish  mind,  as  displayed  in  its  notions  of  the  Mesdanic  king- 
dom, and  of  the  requisites  for  participating  therein ;  the  latter, 
indeed,  depending  entirely  upon  the  former.  It  was  most 
important  to  convince  men  that  meetness  for  the  kingdom 
depended  not  upon  alliance  to  the  Jewish  stem,  but  upon 
alliance  of  the  heart  to  God.  Their  mode  of  thiakdng  had  to 
be  modified  accordingly.  A  direct  attack  upon  the  usual  con- 
ceptions of  the  nature  and  manifestation  of  the  kingdom  would 
have  been  repelled  by  those  who  were  unprepared  for  it;  but 
to  show  what  dispositions  of  hea/rt  it  required,  was  to  strike 
at  the  root  of  error.  In  his  mode  of  expression,  indeed,  Christ 
adhered  to  the  Jewish  forms  (e.  g.  in  stating  the  beatitudes) ; 
but  hia  words  were  carefully  adapted  and  varied,  so  as  to  guard 
against  sensuous  interpretations.  The  truth  was  clearly  to  be 
seen  through  the  veil. 

I.    THE  BEATITUDES. 

§  149. — Moral  Beqimites  for  Bnterimg  the  Kingdom,  of  God :  (1.)  Poverty  of 
Spirit;  (2.)  Medcneas;  (3.)  Himgering  cmd  Thireting  after  Sighteovsness. 

Glancing  at  the  poor,  who  probably  comprised  most  of  his 
congregation,  Christ  says,  "  Blessed  a/re  the  poor  in  spirit,  far 
theirs  is  the  hvndom  qfhea/oen.  Happy  are  they  who  feel  the 
spiritual  wretchedness  of  the  Theocratic  nation;  who  long  after 
the  true  riches  of  the  kingdom ;  who  have  not  stifled  the 
higher  cravings  of  their  souls  by  worldly  delights,  by  confidence 
in  their  Jewish  descent,  by  the  pride  of  Pharisaic  righteousness 
and  wisdom;  but  are  conscious  of  their  spiritual  poverty,  of 
their  lack  of  the  true  riches  of  the  Spirit  and  the  kingdom."* 

''  "Poverty  of  spirit"  includes  all  that  we  have  here  expressed.  Se 
Wette  (in  Heidelb.  Stvdien,  vol.  iii.  pt.  2,  in  his  Oommemt.  de  morte  Jesw 
Ohristi  expiatoria,  in  his  ChrktUche  lAtterikhre,  pt.  i.  p.  246,  and  in  his 
Gommerdairy,  in  loo.)  has  done  much  to  develop  the  idea  genetically.  He 
has  rightly  called  attention  to  the  derivation  of  the  phrase  from  the  Old 
Testament  views.  "  The  humble  citizen  of  the  fiJlen  Theocracy,  deeply 
feeling  the  misery  of  the  Theocratic  nation,  bruised  in  spirit,  and  hoping 
only  in  God,  is  'poor  in  spirit,'  in  contrast  with  the  haughty  blasphemer, 
who  has  no  such  feeling :  13:},  ]1'3N,  in  contrast  with  3Wi ;  Isa.  Ixi.  1." 
Applying  this  spiritually,  with  reference  to  the  inner  life,  we  naturally 
infer  that  the  wTuixoi  rifi  irvivfiaTi  are  "  those  who  feel  their  want  of  that 
which  alone  can  satisfy  and  enrich  the  Spirit,"  and  so  aU  the  rest  that  we 
have  intimated.  The  difference  in  these  explanations — easUy  harmonized 
—consists  oidy  in  the  reference  of  the  idea  to  its  genetic  historical  deve- 
lopment In  the  one,  and  to  the  objective  Christian  meaning,  which  holds 
good  for  all  ages.     Oonf.  Jamea  (i.  9,  10),  whose  epistle  accords  in  many 
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Such  are  they  to  whom  the  kingdom,  of  God  belongs ;  "  Aeirs," 
says  Christ,  "  is  the  kingdom  ofhea/aen  ;"  as,  in  certain  respects, 
a  present  possession. 

(2.)  _ 

As  the  pride  of  the  Pharisee  is  joined  with  sternness,  so 
poverty  of  spirit  is  attended  by  meekness  cmd  hu/mUity,  In  the 
Sermon,  "  hhssed  are  the  poor  m  spirit "  is  followed  by*  "  blessed 
are  the  meek,  for  they  shaU  imheint  the  eourth.^'  A.  remarkable 
contrast :  Dominion  is  promised  to  that  precise  disposition  of 
heart  which  is  most  averse  to  it.  A  contrast,  too,  which  serves 
to  point  out  the  peculiar  kind  of  world-dominion  promised,  as 
distinguished  from  the  prevailing  Jewish  ideas  on  the  subject. 
According  to  the  latter,  the  sceptre  of  the  Messianic  reign  over 
the  heathen  nations  was  to  be  a  sceptre  of  iron  ;  according  to 
the  former,  the  "gentle-spirited'"  are  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
earth. 

It  is  true,  the  expression,  "  shall  inherit  the  earth,"  is  in- 
cluded (Uke  the  other  beatitudes)  in  the  more  general  one, 
"theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven;"  it  is  doubtless  true,  also, 
that  the  phrase  was  not  uncommon  among  the  Jews;  but  we 
are  not,  therefore,  obliged  to  conclude  that  the  thought  in- 
volved in  it  is  only  the  general  one  of  "the  blessedness  of  the 
kingdom  of  God."  The  expression  has  a  significance  of  its 
own.  The  "inheritance  of  the  earth"  is  that  world-dominion 
which  Christians,  as  organs  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  are  ever 
more  and  more  to  obtain,  as  the  kingdom  of  GoD  shall  win 
increasing  sway  over  mankind  and  the  relations  of  society, 
xmtil,  in  its  final  consummation,  the  whole  earth  shall  own  its 
dominion;  and  the  Power  which  is  to  gain  this  world-dominion 
is  Meekness;  the  quiet  might  of  gentleness  it  is  with  which 
God's  kingdom  is  to  subjugate  the  world. 

Christ,  then,  further  develops  the  characteristics  of  poverty 
of  spirit  in  the  beatitude:  "Messed a/re  they  that  mowm  (that 
are  conscious  of  inward  woe),  for  they  shall  he  comforted"  That 
tMs  mourning  is  not  grief  for  mere  outward  affictions,  appears 
from  the  next :  "  Blessed  a/re  they  whUah  do  hwnger  amd  thvrst 
after  righteousness,  for  they  shall  he  filed"  (shall  find  their  wants 
supplied  in  the  communion  of  the  kingdom  of  God). 

points  with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  follows  its  stand-point  in  the 
aerelopment  of  Christianity. 

'  In  the  order  of  the  Beatitudes,  I  follow  the  text  oi  Laclvmamm,,  which 
gives  them  in  a  connexion  not  only  Idgioal,  but  corresponding  with  their 
aim  as  instruction. 

b2 
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§  ISO.— Moral  Remit  of  Entei-img  tU  Kingdom,  of  Qod,  viz. .-  Thx  "  Pwre  in 
Heart  see  Qod." 

The  preceding  beatitudes  point  out  the  moral  requisites  for 
entering  mto  the  kingdom  of  God;  but  it  must  not  be  inferred 
that  they  are  demanded  ordy  on  entrance  into  it,  and  no  longer. 
Eather,  as  our  appropriation  of  the  kingdom  can  never  be  a 
finished  act  while  we  remain  on  earth,  must  its  moral  requisites 
continue,  naj,  continually  grow  in  strength.  We  can  discern 
already,  in  their  connexion,  the  peculiar  essence  of  Christianity. 
The  Christian  is  conscious  of  no  moral  or  spiritual  ability  of  his 
own,  needing  only  to  be  rightly  applied  to  gain  the  wished-for 
end ;  on  the  contrary,  he  feels  that  he  has,  of  Mmsdf,  nothing 
but  want  and  weakness,  insufficiency  and  wretchedness.  Al- 
ready Christ  aimounces  redemption  as  his  own  peculiar  work. 

Presupposing,  then,  that  those  who  are  endowed  with  these 
requisites  will  enter  his  kingdom,  satisfy  their  spiritiial  need, 
and  share  in  his  saving  power,  Christ  describes  them,  in  conse- 
quence, as  "pwre  in  heart "  (pure,  however,  not  according  to 
the  standard  of  legal  piety).  And  to  those  who  possess  this 
purity  he  promises  that  "  they  shall  see  God"  They  shall  have 
perfect  communion  with  Him,  and  that  complete  and  intuitive 
knowledge  of  his  nature  which,  founded  in  such  communion, 
forms  the  bliss  of  everlasting  life. 

This  promise  refers,  it  is  true,  to  that  full  communion  with 
God  which  shall  be  realized  in  eternal  hfe,  or  in  the  consum- 
mation of  the  kingdom  of  God  only.  But  this  by  no  means 
excludes  its  application  to  thai  participation  in  the  kingdom 
which  begins  during  our  earthly  life;  just  as  the  preceding 
promises  were  to  be  gradually  and  progressively  fulfilled  until 
their  consummation.  The  prominent  connexion  of  thought  is, 
that  the  knowledge  of  Divine  things  must  spring  from  the  life, 
from  that  purity  of  heart  which  fits  men  for  communion  with 
God  ;  that  in  our  life  on  earth  we  are  to  be  prepared,  by  puri- 
fication of  heart,  for  complete  Divine  knowledge.  For  the  rest, 
this  promise  leads  over  to  those  which  relate  to  the  future 
everlasting  life  (the  consummation  of  the  kingdom). 

§  151. — Moral  Selatiom  of  the  Members  of  the  Kingdom  to  their  Fellouimen  : 
viz.  They  are  " Peaee-makers,"  amd  "Persecuted." 
Christ  next  describes  certain  relations  in  which  the  members 
of  his  kingdom  stand  to  others.  Inspu-ed  by  love  and  meek- 
ness, they  seek  peace  with  all  men.  But  as  they  serve  a  holy 
kingdom,  and  do  battle  with  the  prevalent  wickedness  of  men, 
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they  cannot  escape  persecutions.  Here,  again,  Christ  dissipates 
the  hopes  with  which  the  Jews,  expecting  a  Mesmh,  are  wont 
to  flatter  themselves.  Instead  of  promising  to  his  followers  a 
kingdom  of  earthly  glory  and  prosperity,  he  predicts  for  them 
manifold  persecutions,  such  as  the  prophets  of  old  had  suffered 
for  the  cause  of  GtoD. 

They  shall  suffer  "  for  rigkteousnesi  "  sake ;  but  he  then 
passes  over,  from  the  general  idea  of  the  kingdom  (righteous- 
ness— ^holiness)  to  his  own  person  :  "  Blessed  a/re  ye  when  men 
shaM  revile  you,  &o.  for  my  sake."  Their  very  relations  to  JUm 
were  to  draw  upon  them  all  manner  of  slanders  and  calumnies; 
thus  presupposing  that  the  prevailing  Jewish  opinions  would 
he  opposed  by  his  disciples.' 

The  accompanying  beatitudes  are  also  full  of  meaning. 
"  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers,  for  they  shaU  he  ccdleds  the 
children  of  God"  that  is,  shall  be  invested  with  the  dignity  and 
the  rights  of  children  of  God.  This  promise  refers  partly  to 
the  present  life,  and  partly,  in  its  highest  meaning,  to  the 
future.''  "  Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted,  for  theura  is 
the  Jdngdom  of  hea/een." "  For  great  is  yov/r  rewanrd  in 


The  "  reward  "  may  be  understood,  even  apart  from  what 
Chiist  has  said  elsewhere,  from  the  connexion  of  this  discourse 
itself.'  The  first  beatitudes  show  that  vx,  have  no  claim  to 
the  kingdom  but  our  humble  wants  and  susceptible  hearts ; 
the  idea  of  merit,  therefore,  claiming  a  reward  as  its  due,  is 
wholly  out  of  the  question.  The  reward  is  a  gracious  gift. 
But  when  grace  has  admitted  us  into  the  kingdom,  our  parti- 
cipation in  its  "  blessedness  "  depends  upon  our  bearing  in  the 
struggles  to  which  our  membership  in  the  kingdom  exposes 
us  on  earth.  The  "  reward,"  therefore,  designates  the  relation 
between  the  Divine  gifts  and  our  subjective  worth ;  the  gifts 
are  proportioned  to  the  work  which  the  members  of  the 

'  This  agrees  very  well  with  the  point  of  time  to  which  we  have  referred 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  i.  e.  the  period  when  the  Pharisees  began  to 
persecute  Christ  and  his  disciples.  Moreover,  his  foresight  at  that  time  of 
the  hatred  he  would  excite,  and  the  persecutions  his  followers  would  suffer, 
combined  with  the  fact  that  throughout  the  discourse  there  is  not  the 
slightest  hint  of  a  purpose  to  triumph  over  his  foes  by  an  overwhelming 
miraculous  power — nay,  that  the  whole  spirit  of  the  discoiu:se  is  opposed 
to  such  a  purpose — agrees  very  well  with  his  anticipating,  at  the  time,  that 
he  should  die  in  fulfilling  his  calling. 

s  The  name  is  the  outward  sign  of  the  thing — its  manifestation  and  con- 
firmation. '  Indicated  in  KkriBriaovTat,  especially. 

'  Cf.  Be  Wette's  excellent  remarks  on  Matt.  v.  12. 
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kingdom,  as  such,  have  to  do.J  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  no 
external  reward  is  meant — ^no  acting  with  a  view  to  such — 
for  these  ideas  are  foreign  to  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  itself. 

What,  then,  is  the  "  reward  ?"  It  is,  that  the  wants  of  our 
higher  nature  shall  be  satisfied ;  that  we  shall  enjoy  perfect 
communion  with  God,  and,  in.  consequence,  perfect  knowledge 
of  him ;  that  we  shall  have,  and  exercise,  the  perfect  privilege  of 
sons  of  God.  It  is  nothing  but  the  per/eci  realization  of  what 
is  implied  iu  "  the  kingdom,"  "  the  children  of  God,"  "  the 
Divine  Hfe."  In  our  struggles  for  the  kingdom,  we  must 
direct  our  eye  to  the  goal  of  the  consummation  j  must  feel 
that  we  "struggle  for  no  vain  ideal.  The  two  expressions 
"  reward  m  heaven,"  and  "  inherit  the  ea/rth,"  mutually  illus- 
trate each  other ;  the  latter  is  to  be  a  spiritual,  and  not  a 
carnal,  Jewish,  world-dominion  ;  the  former  does  not  betoken 
a  locality,  but  a  perfected  communion  of  life  with  God,  i.  e.  a 
Divine  life  brought  to  perfection. 

II.   INI'LUBNOE  OE  THE  MEMEBItS  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD  IN  RENEWING  THE 
WORLD. 

§  152.— The  Ducvplei  of  Ghnat  the  "IdgJit"  and  "Salt"  of  the  Earth. 

Christ  then  points  out  to  his  disciples  the  regenerating 
influence  which  the  qualities  before  described  must  exert 
when  exhibited  to  the  world.  His  followers  are  "  the  Kght 
of  the  world,"  which,  where  it  exists,  cannot  be  hid,  but  must 
shine  forth.  They  are  to  become  "  the  salt "  of  mankind.  As 
salt  preserves  from  decay  and  corruption  everything  to  which 
it  is  applied,  so  Christians  are  to  incite  mankind  to  live  ac- 
cording to  their  high  destiny ;  are  to  impart  freshness  to  hu- 
manity, and  to  preserve  it  from  the  coiTuption  into  which  it 
noMjurdJ/y  passes,  by  the  power  of  their  higher  principle  of  life. 
The  course  of  the  human  race,  apart  from  Christianity,  is 
always  downward;  all  its  civUiaation  ends  in  barbarism.  It  is 
for  Christians  to  preserve  the  spiritual  life  of  mankind  fresh 
and  undecayed. 

But  if  tM  salt  lose  its  saltness — ^becomes  stale  and  worthless 
— wheremth  shall  it  be  salted  ?  Wherewith  shall  the  Divine 
life  be  preserved  in  those  to  whom  Christianity,  the  soiu'ce  of 
the  reanimating,  freshening  power,  has  been  dead?  In  that 
case,  those  that  should  stand  upon  the  highest  point  of  human 
development  wiU  sink  to  the  lowest ;  it  is  good  for  nothmg,  but 

>  Cf.  Nitaih'e  Btriking  obBervations  on  the  Divine  Justice  and  Bewards, 
■  w  der  Christliohen  Lehre,  p,  115,  2nd  ed. 
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to  be  cast  out  and  trodden  wider  foot  of  mm.  Christ  kne-w  that- 
the  new  element  of  life  which,  through  him,  was  given  to  hu- 
manity, had  power  to  keep  it  ever  £i:esh  and  living;  but  he 
knew  also  the  impure  influences  to  which  it  would  be  liable. 
These  words  of  his  declare  the  fate  of  Christiajiity,  whenever 
it  degenerates  into  dead  forms  and  outward  show.  History 
affords  the  faUest  and  saddest  commentary  upon  this  prophetic 


m.   THE  LAW  OF  CHBISIIAN  LIPB  THE  PDLFIIMENT  OF  THE  OHD  I<A.W. 

§153. — FinlfiUimgoftheLawamdihePraphds:  {1.)  OeneroU  View ;  {2.)Par- 

Haiilair  Exposition  ;  (3.)  Demand  for  a  Bigher  Obedience  thorn  Aat  of  the 

Pharisees.     (Matt.  v.  17-20.) 

(I-) 

After  commanding  his  disciples  to  become  the  "salt"  of  the 
earth,  and  to  "let  their  light  so  shine  before  men  that  they 
might  see  their  good  works,  and  glorify  their  Father  in  heaven," 
it  reniained  for  him  to  set  vividly  before  them,  by  specific  illus- 
tration^ the  mode  in  which  they  were  to  let  their  light  shine 
through  their  actions;  which  would  distinguish  them  palpably 
from  those  who  then  passed  for  holy  men  among  the  Jews. 

This  gave  him  occasion  to  refiite  the  charge  spread  abroad 
by  the  Pharisees,  that  he  aimed  to  subvert  the  authority  of  the 
law.  But,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  a  mere  refidation,  he 
took  a  course  conforming  with  the  dignity  of  his  character,  and 
justified  himself  in  a  positive  way,  by  unfolding  the  relation  in 
which  his  New  Creation  stood  to  the  stand-point  of  the  Old 
Covenant.  He  incorporated  this,  moreover,  very  closely  with 
the  practical  purpose  of  the  whole  discourse  (v.  17,  seq.).  He 
characterizes  the  new  law  of  life  by  distinct  and  separate  traits. 
He  proclaims  the  new  law  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  old.  For 
since  the  old  law  proceeds  from  the  commandment  "  to  love 
GrOD  above  all  things,  and  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,"  it  con- 
tains the  eternal  law  of  the  kingdom  of  God;  and  only  where 
love  rules  the  whole  life  can  we  secure  this  object,  which  the 
whole  religious  law  of  the  Old  Testament  aimed  at,  but  could 
not  realize.  "  On  these  two  oommcmdments  (says  Christ,  Matt, 
xxii.  40)  hang  att  the  loma  omd  the  prophets^  i.  e.  the  whole  Old 
Testament.  They  could  not  be  fulfilled  from  the  Old  Testar- 
ment  stand-point,  because  men  needed,  in  order  to  fulfil  them, 
a  new  life,  proceeding  from  the  spirit  of  love ;  and  this  Christ 
came  to  impart.  He  presupposes  its  existence  in  those  for 
whom  he  communicates  the  new  law. 

Moreover,  although  the  everlasting  Theocratic  law  could  be 
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derived  from  the  two  commandments  specified,  yet  its  spini, 
tied  down  to  the  stand-point  of  the  political  Theocracy,  and 
cribbed  in  its  contracted  forms,  could  not  attain  its  free  and  ftill 
development.  But  Christ,  by  freeing  it  from  this  bondage  of 
forms,  brought  it  into  complete  development,  not  only  in  the 
consciousness,  but  in  the  practical  Hfe.  In  this  respect,  then, 
he  fulfilled  the  law ;  and  this  was  the  object  for  which  he  ap- 
peared.'' 

(2.) 
Christ  begins,  therefore,  by  saying.  Think  not  that  I  am,  come 
to  destroy  the  law  and  the  propfwts;  I  am,  not  come  to  destroy, 
but  to  fuljUy  By  this  we  are  to  understand  the  whole  of  the 
Old  Testament  religion ;  he  came  to  annul  neither  of  its  chief 
divisions,  as  his  general  mission  was  (last  clause  of  v.  17™)  "not 

^  Cf.  pp.  94,  95. 

'  Gfrorer  asaerts  (f'HdUge  Sage,"  ii.  84,  seq.)  that  these  words  were  not 
Christ's,  but  were  more  likely  put  into  his  mouth  by  the  later  Judaists 
in  their  controversies  with  Paul ;  an  opinion  adopted  also  by  Dr.  Boeth 
{Epist.  ad  ffebr.  non  ad  Hebrceos,  sed  ad  Ch/rktiamos  genere  gmtilea  aoriptam 
esse,  Francof.  1836,  p.  214).  The  former  writer  thinks  that  these  striking 
words,  had  they  existed,  would  have  been  used  against  Paul  by  the 
strenuous  advocates  of  the  continued  validity  of  the  Mosaic  law  ;  which, 
he  infers,  they  did  not  do,  &om  the  silence  of  Paul's  epistles  on  the  subject. 
We  are  compelled  directly  to  contradict  this  assertion  ;  it  is  refuted  suffi- 
ciently by  the  close  connexion  of  the  words  with  the  current  of  thought  in 
the  context.  Paul  imderstood  their  import  too  well  to  find  any  embar- 
rassment from  them  in  his  controversies  with  the  Judaists.  If  they  were 
quoted  against  him,  he  refuted  the  false  use  made  of  them  by  his  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  doctrine,  rather  than  by  separate  and  detailed  quotation, 
as  was  his  custom  in  controversy. 

"  De  Wette,  in  explaining  the  17th  verse,  attempts  to  prove,  from  Matt, 
vii.  12,  and  xxii.  40,  that  the  "law  and  prophets"  were  conceived,  also,  as 
the  source  of  the  moral  law,  and  deems  that  the  words  are  here  to  be  taken 
only  in  that  sense,  with  no  reference  at  all  to  the  prophetic  element  of  the 
Old  Testament.  I  cannot  agree  with  him.  Even  the  passages  which  he 
adduces  do  not  refer  exclusively  to  the  moral  contents  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  to  the  Old  Testament  in  its  whole  nature  and  extent.  Christ 
designates — as  the  end  and  aim  to  which  the  whole  Old  Testament  tends 
^-omy  the  quintessence  of  the  whole  Theocracy,  religious  as  well  as  moral, 
viz. :  the  spirit  of  love;  as  also  the  end  and  aim  of  Kedemption  is  to  make 
love  the  ruling  principle  of  man's  nature.  De  Wette  argues  that  "  no  one 
of  his  hearers  could  have  imagined  that  Christ  wished  to  be  received  as 
Messiah  in  opposition  to  all  the  prophecies  of  the  Prophets  ;  so  he  speaks 
afterward  only  of  the  fulfilling  of  the  law."  Now  the  question  is,  was 
Christ  speaking  against  a  misunderstanding  of  his  disciples,  or  against  an 
accusation  of  his  enemies  ?  If  the  latter,  as  we  suppose,  he  had  good  call 
to  prove  that  his  ministry  was  opposed  neither  to  ibe  "  law  "  nor  to  the 
"  prophets,"  and  that  he  would  show  himself  to  be  Messiah  by  folfilliig 
both.  His  subsequently  making  one  part  (the  law)  particularly  prominent 
is  no  proof  that  he  had  not  both  in  his  mind  before.     Moreover,  even  Dt 
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to  destroy,  tut  to  fulfil."  He  adds,  in  a  still  stronger  aver- 
ment (v.  18),  that  not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  law  should  lose 
its  validity,  but  that  all  have  its  fulfilment,  until  the  consum- 
mation of  the  kingdom  of  GrOD."  This  last  mil  be  the  great 
"  fulfilment,"  for  which  all  previous  stages  of  the  kingdom  were 
but  preparatory. 

Here,  agaia,  it  is  shown  that,  iu  this  sense,  "  destroying'' 
and  "fulfilling"  are  correlative  ideas.  The  consummation  of 
the  kingdom  wiU  be  the  "fuHfUing"  of  aU  which  was  contained, 
in  germ,  iu  the  preparatory  stand-point;  it  will,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  the  "  destroying"  of  aU  tha,t  was,  in  itself,  only  prepa- 
ratory. In  pointing  to  this  consummation  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  as  the  final  "  fiilfiUing"  of  all,  Christ  at  the  same  time 
fixes  the  final  end  for  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  promises  con- 
nected with  the  beatitudes.  Thus  the  connexion  with  the 
words  spoken  before  is  closely  preserved." 

(3.) 

Passing  firom  the  Old  Testament  in  general  to  the  "  law"  in 
particular,  and  applying  to  it  the  general  proposition  that  he 
had  advanced,  Christ  commands  his  disciples  (v.  19,  20)  to 
fulfil  the  law  in  a  far  higher  sense  than  those  did  who  were  at 
that  time  considered  patterns  of  righteousness.  In  proportion 
as  each  fulfilled  the  huw,  was  he  to  have  a  higher  or  a  lower 
place  in  the  development  of  the  kingdom  (v.  19).  The  prin- 
ciple of  life  which  they  all  possessed  in  common  (the  essential 
requisite  for  fulfilling  any  of  the  demands  of  the  sermon)  by  no 
means  precluded  differences  of  degree ;  it  might  penetrate  one 
more  thoroughly  than  another,  and  display  itself  in  a  more  (or 
less)  complete  fiJfilling  of  the  law.  Christ  iUxistrates  the  same 
doctrine  in  the  parable  of  the  Sower. 

Such,  then,  and  so  superior  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  which/" 
Christ  requires  of  all  who  would  belong  to  his  kingdom  : 
Except  yorwr  righieoiisness  shatt  exceed  the  righteousness  of  the 
scrihes  and  Pluvrisees,  ye  shall  in  no  case  erder  i/nio  the  kingdom 
of  Heamen.'B 

Wette  has  to  admit  that  the  prophetic  element  is  alluded  to  in  v.  18.  We 
infer,  therefore,  that  toih  "  law"  and  "  prophets"  are  referred  to  from  the 
beginning.  »  Cf.  Tholuok  on  v.  18. 

°  By  assuming  this  relation  to  the  law  and  the  prophets,  Christ  gave 
himself  out  as  Messiah.  How  untenable,  then,  is  Stravis's  assertion  that 
at  that  time  Jesus  had  not  decidedly  presented  himself  as  Messiah !  We 
have  shown  that  the  passage  is  too  closely  bound  up  with  the  organism  of 
the  whole  sermon  to  be  considered  an  interpolation. 

'  The  yap  in  verse  20  obviously  introduces  a  confirmation  of  the  pre- 
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§  15i. — "FidfJUmgof  tlm  Law"  m  the  Higher  Sense. — GemercH  CorUrast 
between  the  JvHcUcal  cmd  Moral  Stamd-poimts. 

In  verses  22-48  Christ  illustrates,  in  a  number  of  special 
examples,  the  sense  in  -which  the  law  was,  not  "  destroyed," 
but  "  fulfilled"  through  him ;  also  the  sense  in  which  the 
members  of  his  kingdom  were  to  signalize  themselves  by  zeal 
in  fJilfilliTig  the  law;  and  also  (but  here  subordinately)  the 
difference  between  thei/r  righteousness — answering  to  their 
position  in  the  new  development  of  the  Divine  kingdom — ^and 
the  seeming  righteousness  of  the  Pharisees. 

In  these  illustrations  he  contrasts  the  eterwd  Theocratic  law 
with  the  political  Theocratic  law ;  the  absolute  law  with  the 
particular  law  of  Moses.  Although  the  former  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  the  latter,  it  could  not,  in  that  limited  and  con- 
tracted system,  unfold  and  display  itself;  and  it  could  not  be 
fully  developed  until  the  shell,  the  restraining  form,  which  had 
cribbed  and  confined  the  spirit,  was  broken  and  de,stroyed.4 

ceding  verse ;  and  this  opposes  Olshansm'syiew  of  the  connexion,  althougli 
he  has  well  marked  the  distinction  between  verses  19  and  20. 

1  I  agree  with  the  Greek  and  Socinian  interpreters  in  thinking  that 
Christ  means  here  not  merely  the  Pharisaic  interpretations  of  the  law,  but 
also  the  legal  stand-point  in  general.  This  follows  necessarily,  (1)  from 
the  connexion  as  we  have  unfolded  it ;  (2)  from  the  feet  that  he  quotes  the 
commandments  in  their  literal  Old  Testament  form.  (Even  "  t/um  shalt 
hate  thy  enemy"  (v.  43),  though  not  found  literally  in  the  conmiandment, 
is  implied  in  the  preceding  positive  commandment,  as  limited  by  the  par- 
ticular Theocratic  stand-point) ;  (3)  because  ifipiBt)  toIs  apxaioig  (v.  33) 
cannot  well  be  interpreted  otherwise  than  "it  h,as  teen  said  to  the  men  of 
old"  (the  fethers,  hence  during  the  Mosaic  promulgation  of  the  law).  Had 
Cihrist  referred  to  the  statutes  of  &e  elders  (which  would  not  agree  so  well 
with  the  whole  form  of  the  expression  either),  he  would  have  used  Trptff- 
tvrepoig,  as  also  De  Wette  acknowledges.  TholmcJe's  argument,  of  an  anti- 
t  thesis  between  apxaiotg  and  iyil)  is  not  to  the  point ;  the  connexion  does 
TVot  require  such  an  antithesis.  The  opposition  is  not  in  the  mlject  of  the 
f  commandment,  but  in  its  conception.  Christ  recognized  the  voice  of  God 
I  inithe  Old  Testament,  and  Moses  as  sent  of  God ;  but  he  wished  to  oppose 
the  fidjlOmg  form  of  the  new  legislation  to  the  narrow  and  deficient  form 
of  Old  Testament  legislation,  which  belonged  to  a  temporary  and  prepara- 
tory epoch.  Had  Christ  had  the  subject  of  the  commandment  in  view, 
Toic  apxaiotc  would  naturally  have  preceded  l/ipkBri ;  while  the  present 
collocation  of  the  words  indicates  that  the  opposition  is  instituted  between 
what  was  said  in  earUer  times  and  what  toos  th£n  said  by  him.  The  pro- 
minence that  he  assigns  to  the  Pha/risaical  conception  and  application  of 
the  law  connects  very  well  with  this  opposition  to  the  old  law  in  general ; 
for  the  Pharisees  especially  refused  to  admit  the  spii-it  to  pass  from  the  old 
law  and  find  its  ftjfilment  in  the  new,  but  adhered  to  the  letter  in  a  one- 
sided and  exclusive  way.  Pharisaism,  in  a  word,  was  the  culmination  of 
the  old  stand-point,  adhering  to  the  letter,  and  estranged  from  the  spirit. 
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■  The  opposition  is  betveen  tte  law  as  bearing  only  upon  the 
overt  act,  and  the  law  as  bearing  upon  the  heart,  and  fulfilled 
in  it ;  between  the  jW-M^oi  and  the  moral  stand-point. 

We  infer,  then,  as  a  rule  in  interpreting  the  following  sepa- 
rate precepts,  that  miitwwrd  acts  are  to  be  taken  as  vivid 
exliibitions  of  a  required  inwwrd  di^osition,  and  are  to  be 
understood  KteraUy  only  when  they  are  the  necessary  expres- 
sion of  such  a  state  of  heart. 

§  155. — FulJUlmg  of  the  Law  in  the  ffigher  Seme. — Particnlw  Examples, 
viz.  (l.)  Murder ;  {2.)AdMliery;  (S.)  Divorce;  (i.)  Petjwry ;  (5.)  JJe- 
venge  ;  (6.)  NaMonal  Exclusm/emess. 

(1.)  The  law  condemns  the  murderer  to  death.  But  the 
Gospel  sentences  even  him  who  is  angry^  with  his  brother. 
The  passion  which,  when  fuU-blown,  causes  murder,  is  punished 
in  the  bud  of  revengeful  feeling,  whether  concealed  in  the 
heart  or  shown  in  abusive  words'  (v.  22). 

(2.)  The  law  of  the  particular  Theocracy  condemns  the 
amMerer.  But  the  law  of  Christ  condemns  the  germ  of  evil 
passion  in  the  husband,  as  the  source  of  adultery'  (v.  27). 

'  I  must  agree  with  those  who  reject  tiicri  (v.  22).  Thus  to  lessen  the 
force  of  the  law  certainly  does  not  harmonize  with  the  connexion. 

*  It  seems  to  me  that  the  words  "Sg  5'  hv  eliry  ti^  aSeXtjuji  avTov'  paK&, 
IvoxoQ  iarai  T(f  avvtSpiif"  should  be  taken  away  from  this  passage. 
Apart  from  these,  the  connexion  is  perfect  and  obvious.  Kpi<nc=j'udg- 
nwnt,  condemMntion,  its  common  meaning  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  so 
ykevva,  with  another  word.  Degrees  of  violation  of  the  Theocratic  law 
nowhere  appear  in  this  connexion ;  on  the  contrary,  it  teaches  that  the 
smallest  violation,  as  well  as  the  greatest,  involves  a  disposition  of  heart 
opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  demands  hoUness  of  heart.  EevUing 
is  purposely  put  side  by  side  with  murder,  because  the  disposition  that 
inspires  the  former  le^ds,  when  further  expanded,  to  the  latter ;  the  reviler 
is  a  murderer  before  that  bar  which  looks  only  at  the  heart.  A  gradation 
between  paica  and  iioipog  violates  both  the  aim  and  connexion  of  the  dis- 
course, and  seems  entirely  unbecoming  its  dignity.  Moreover,  we  shoulG 
then  have  to  look  for  a  gradation  in  the  punishment,  which,  again,  is ' 
inconsistent  with  the  connexion.  The  "  Samhedrim, "  brings  us  before  th^ 
Jewish  civil  jurisdiction — ^the  politico-Theocratioal  stand-point — the  verf 
thing  to  which  Christ  opposes  himself  throughout  the  diisoourse.  And  bow 
is  yktvva,  in  that  case,  to  be  distinguished  from  xpimt  ?  In  what  rdaticm 
does  the  mention  of  the  Samhedrim  stand  to  Kpitrig  and  ykevva  ?  .^Riings 
entirely  incompatible  are  here  brought  together.  All  attempts  to^tjlve 
the  difficulty  lead  to  forced  and  untenable  interpretation.  Tba  feet  that 
paKa  means  just  the  same  thing  as  /lups,  confirms  the  supposition  that  the 
clause  in  question  was  introduced  by  the  Greek  translator  as  another 
version  of  the  following,  and  original,  clause  in  Matthew's  Hebrew. 

'  Verses  23-26  are  among  those  expressions  of  Christ  which  we  suppose 
to  have  been  uttered  elsewhere,  and  transferred  to  this  connexion  from 
their  affinity  of  subject.     (Cf  v.  25,  26,  with  Luke  xii.  58,  69.)     So  of 
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(3.)  As  Christ  thus  already  considers  marriage  aa  the  union, 
in  part,  of  two  persons  of  different  sexes,  he  takes  occasion  to 
develop  still  further  his  opposition  to  the  stand-point  of  the 
Mosaic  law  in  regard  to  this  relation." 

The  Mosaic  law,  intended  for  a  rude  people,  who  were  to  be 
cultivated  by  degrees,  allowed  dworce;  seeking  to  place  some 
restraints,  at  least,  upon  unlimited  wilfulness.  Political  legisla- 
tion must  adapt  itself  to  the  material  on  which  it  has  to  act.* 
But  the  law  of  Christ  sets  forth  the  moral  idea  of  marriage  in 
its  full  strictness,  and  demands  that  its  communion  of  life  shall 
be  indissoluble.  Nothing  but  the  actual  adultery  of  one  of  the 
parties  can  dissolve  the  tie,  and  leave  the  innocent  one  at 
liberty  to  many.* 

(4.)  The  Mosaic  law  prohibits  perjury,  and  maintains  the 
sanctity  of  oaths.  But  the  law  of  Christ  demands  that  yes  and 
no  shall  take  the  place  of  all  other  confirmation.  "  Whatsoever 
is  more  ilmn  these^  cometh  qfevU,  i.  e.  testifies  to  a  want  of  that 

T.  29,  30  ;  Christ  is  treating  of  the  mere  legislation,  not  of  the  element  of 
self-discipline  as  such. 

"  Polygamy  was  not  yet  wholly  forbidden  among  the  Jews,  as  appears 
from  Joseph/m.  Speaking  In  reference  to  the  polygamy  of  Herod,  he  says : 
"  irdrpLOv  yd,p  kv  Tai/T(^  trXsioffiv  rifiiv  ffwoLKeiv."  (Archseol.  xviii.  1,  2.) 
And  Justin  casts  up  to  the  Jewish  doctors  that,  even  in  his  time,  "  oirivic, 
Kai  fi^XP^  ^^^  '^^'-  T^t^f^ctpctQ  Kal  irkvTS  f.xEtv  v^iaQ  yvvaXxag  'dicaaTov 
avyxi^povai."  (Dial.  c.  Tryph,  Jud.  ed.  Colon.  363,  E.)  Still  we  may  infer 
that  the  Jewish  schools  in  Christ's  time  recognized  monogamy  as  the  only 
lawful  marriage,  from  his  saying  nothing  expressly  on  the  subject,  while 
the  precepts  that  he  deliverB  presuppose  it. 

*  The  (TKKripoKapSia  tov  Xaot).     Matt.  xix.  8. 

"  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  would  make  this  law  an  outward  one 
t>y  legislation ;  the  discourse  aims  at  the  heairtf  and  its  precepts  can  be 
fulfilled  in  the  life  only  from  the  heart.  They  hold  good  only  for  those 
who  recognize  Christ  as  their  Lord  from  free  conviction,  and  are  led  by  his 

fpirit ;  and  who,  therefore,  find  in  them  only  the  outward  expression  of 
le  inward  Spirit.  The  state  can  no  more  realize  these  laws  than  it  can 
Inake  Christians  or  create  holiness,  /te  laws  must  be  adapted  to  the 
'  (fKKripoKapSia  tov  \aov.  The  attempt  to  accomplish,  by  legislative  sanc- 
^^ion,  what  redemption  alone  can  do,  would  create  a  sort  of  stunted,  Chinese 
life,  but  nothing  better.  Precisely  because  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is 
the  Ifagna  Charta  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  it  is  not  fit  for  a  state  law.  On 
the  ot'lser  hand,  I  differ  from  those  who  suppose  that  Christ  alluded  only 
to  tt<3  then  existing  form  of  Jewish  divorce,  which  did  not  require  legal 
investigalion  and  decision.  The  moral  idea  which  Christ  developed  had  a 
more  than  temporary  bearing. 

'  The  formulas  in  v.  84,  36,  36  (not  properly  oaths,  aa  they  do  not  take 
God  to  witness)  illustrate  still  more  forcibly  Christ's  purpose  to  banish 
from  Bis  kingdom  every  afiirmation  but  yes  and  no.  Had  he  not  mentioned 
them,  his  hearers  might  have  thought  tiiat  he  referred  only  to  the  imme- 
diate invocation  of  Jehovah  to  witness,  which  all  pious  Jews  sought  to 
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disposition  of  heart  ■which,  every  member  of  his  kingdom  ought 
to  possess;  a  -want  of  that  thorough  truthftdness  which  makes 
every  other  affirmation  superfluous,  and  of  the  mutual  confi- 
dence that  depends  upon  it. 

(5.)  The  Mosaic  law,  moreover,  corresponding  to  the  civil 
law,  admits  of  retaliation,  like  for  like.  But  the  law  of  Christ 
so  completely  shuts  out  the  desire  of  revenge,  that  it  creates  in 
its  subjects  a  disposition  to  suffer  aU  injury  rather  than  to 
return  evil  for  evil  (v.  39). 

(6.)  The  old  law  enjoined  the  "love  of  one's  neighbour;" 
but  none  were  regarded  as  "  neighbours  "  but  members  of  the 
Theocratic  community,  and,  therefore,  the  law  implied  "hatred" 
of  the  enemies  of  that  community  as  enemies  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  The  law  of  Christ,  on  the  contrary,  enjoins  love  with- 
out limit  ;y  a  love  that  takes  into  its  wide  embrace  enemies 
and  persecutors,  yea,  even  those  who,  as  enemies  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  persecute  its  members;  a  love  which  not  only 
impels  us  to  do  them  good,  but  is  so  absolutely  exclusive  of 
even  the  germ  of  hatred,  as  to  urge  us  to  fra/y  for  them.  The 
children  of  God  are  to  be,  like  their  heavenly  Father,  perfect 
in  love  (v.  45,  48).     And  the  perfect  love  of  God  does  not 

avoid,  and  instead  of  which  these  very  formulas,  which  helped  those  that 
were  disposed  to  gloss  over  a  perjury,  were,  in  fact,  invented.  This  is 
enough  to  refute  what  Gijickel  says  (iiber  den,  Eid,  Berlin,  1837,  pp.  118, 
119),  in  order  to  prove  that  Christ's  precept  was  not  directed  against  oaths 
in  general.  There  was  no  necessity  that  he  should  define  the  proper  sense 
of  an  oath ;  everybody  understood  it ;  but  it  would  have  been  by  no 
means  so  obvious  to  his  hearers  that  he  condemned  also  the  oonmion  for- 
mulas, invented  out  of  reverence  for  the  Divine  name.  {PhUo,  De  Special. 
Legib.  §  1.)  He  condemns  them  especially  for  the  reason  that  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  condition  of  dependent  creatures  to  appeal  to  the  creature 
in  confirming  an  averment.  Tliere  remained  nothing  but  the  true  oath — 
the  appeal  to  Almighty  God — and  this,  also,  he  forbade ;  yes  and  no  were 
to  suffice.  Ooschel  says  (p.  116),  "As  Christ  came  not  to  abolish,  but  to 
fiilfil  the  law,  the  law  of  the  oath  was  not  to  be  abolished,  but  fiUfilled." 
True ;  just  as  the  law,  "  Than  slialt  not  Ml,"  is  fulfilled  by  avoiding 
emotions  of  hatred ;  just  as  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  is  fulfilled  in  conse- 
crating every  day  to  Grod.  So  yes  and  iw  are  bonds  as  sacred  for  the 
Christian  as  an  oath  to  other  men. 

7  The  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (as  RilcTcert  has  remarked)  con- 
tains many  passages,  the  germs  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Sermgj'-^'" 
the  Mount.  Cf.  iv.  8-13 ;  vi.  7 ;  vii.  10.  Paul  may  also  have  l^^o^ 
fi'om  it  these  words  of  Christ,  which  were  preserved  for  us  onWKI>tia 
means.  Acts  xx.  35,  "It  is  more  ilessed  to  give  iliwn,  to  recei/se."  This  sayiqg 
expresses  the  disposition  which,  in  Matt.  v.  40-42,  is  set  forth  in  outward 
acts ;  the  very  nature  of  love,  happy  in  communicating.  How  beautifully 
does  this  saying  reveal  the  whole  heart  of  Christ,  whose  whole  aim  was  to 
impart  to  others  &om  the'fiilness  of  his  heavenly  riches ! 
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exclude  His  enemies.     How  perfect,  indeed,  must  His  love  be, 
to  seek  the  redemption  even  of  His  enemies  ! 

TV.   TEUE  EBLIGION  OOITTBASTED  WITH  THE  MOOK  FIBTT  OF  THE  PHABISEES. 
§  156. — (1.)  Ahm,  Prayer,  Fastimg;  (2.)  Rigid  Jvdgmmt  <rf  Sdf,  MUd 

Jtidgmmt  of  others;  (3.)  Test  of  Smcerity  in  Seeking  after  llighteonimess. 

(Matt.  vi.  1-18 ;  vii.  1-5.) 

After  setting  forti  the  opposition  between  legal  and  true 
hoHness,  Christ  passes  on  to  contrast  the  latter  with  the  false 
spiritual  tendencies  at  that  time  existing;  to  contrast  that 
piety  which  attaches  no  importance  either  to  its  own  works 
or  to  the  show  of  them,  with  the  mock  religion  of  the  Phari- 
sees, which  did  everything  for  show.  It  is  the  contrast,  in  a 
word,  between  being  and  seeming;  and  no  words  could  express 
it  more  strikingly  than  "when  thou  doest  thine  ahns,  let  not  thy 
left  hamd  hnow  what  thy  right  hamd  doeth.  So  fex  from  doing 
good  that  others  may  see  it,  thou  must  not  even  think  of  it 
as  thy  own  work;  do  it,  in  childish  simplicity,  from  thy  loving 
spirit,  as  if  thou  couldst  not  do  otherwise."  This  principle 
Christ  applies  to  three  separate  acts,  in  which  the  Pharisees 
were  specially  wont  to  make  a  pious  display,  viz. :  Ahns,  prayer, 
and  fastimg^  (vi.  1-18). 

(2.) 

The  sin  which  is  next*  condemned  (vii.  1-5)  springs  fivm 
the  same  root  as  the  one  just  mentioned.  The  Pharisees  judged 
others  severely,  but  were  quite  indulgent  to  themselves,  and, 
indeed,  never  rightly  examined  themselves.  He  that  knows 
what  true  righteousness  is,  and  feels  his  own  want  of  it,  will 
be  a  rigid  censor  of  his  own  life,  but  a  mild  and  gentle  judge 
of  others.  ["  And  why  heholdest  thou  the  mote  that  is  in  thy 
brother's  eye,  but  considerest  not  the  beam,  that  is  in  thine  orum,  1 
Thou  hypoorite  !  first  cast  out  the  beam,  that  is  in  thine  own  eye, 
amd  then  shaM  thou  see  clea/rly  to  cast  ilie  mote  mii  of  thy 
brother's'''\ 

*  Since  Christ  specifies  these  three,  in  order  to  apply  to  them  the  general 

i'-ffinoiple  of  v.  1  {rriv  SiKawavvriv  firj  iroulv  IfiirpoaOev  rS>v  avBpioirwv), 

^®  ^''^^fe^  that  it  was  foreign  to  his  purpose  to  give  an  e3q)osition  of  the 

"ffee^jf  prayer  here,  which  confirms  our  view  tlmt  the  -'Lord's  Prayer" 

i!.^9oere  in  its  proper  chronologioaJl  connexion. 

"  Matt.  vii.  1  stands  in  a  close  logical  connexion  with  vi.  18,  and  the 
preceding  verses ;  and  is  also  given  by  Luke,  proving  that  it  belongs  to 
the  original  body  of  the  discourse ;  but  vi.  19-34  [not  given  by  Luke  in 
this  connexion]  appears  as  obvioudy  not  so.    So  of  6-11,  below. 
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(3.) 

The  Saviour  then''  gives  (vii.  12)  a  criterion  to  distinguish 
true  from  Phaxisaic  righteousness.  "Therefore,  all  things 
whatsoever  ye  woruld  that  men  ahmUd  do  wnto  you,  do  ye  also  unto 
them  ;  for  this  is  the  law  amd  the  prophets."  (If  you  are  striving 
sincerely  after  the  essence  of  righteousness,  you  will  place 
yourself  in  the  condition  of  others,  and  act  towards  them  as 
you  would  wish  them,  in  such  case,  to  have  acted  towards 
you.) 

It  was  certainly  not  Christ's  purpose  here  to  set  up  a  rule 
of  morals  contradictory  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  rest  of  the 
sermon,  which  places  the  seat  of  true  morality  in  the  hea/rt. 
Mere  outward  action,  accordiag  to  this  rule,  might  spring  from 
diverse  dispositions,  e,  g.  the  mere  prudence  of  selfishness  might 
lead  us  to  observe  it,  in  order  to  get  like  for  Kke.  But,  placing 
it  in  connexion  with  what  has  gone  before,  and  maldng  love  the 
mainspring  of  our  actions,  the  rule  aifords  a  touchstone  of  their 
character.  And  when  our  actions  stand  this  test,  Christ  says 
that  "the  lawo  and  the  prophets  (i.  e.,  the  life  and  essence  of  piety 
to  which  they  point)  a^e  /ulplled;"  for,  as  he  elsewhere  says, 
"  love  is  thefvlJilMng  of  the  la/uo." 

V,   EXHOKTATIONS  AND  WABmNGS  TO  THE  CHnj)EEir  OF  THE  KINGDOM. 

§  167. — Exhortation  to  Self-cknial. — Ccmtion  agmmt  Seducers. 
(Matt.  vii.  13-24.) 

Christ  had  now  pointed  out  the  moral  leqmsites  for  entrance 
into  his  kingdom,  and  the  moral  qualities  which  must  mark  its 
members.  He  now  warns  them  (v.  iS)  against  the  delusion 
of  expecting  to  secure  its  blessings  in  any  easrsr  way  than  he 
had  pointed  out,  ox  hoping  to  avoid  struggle  and  self-deni?,! ;" 

'  The  ovv  in  verse  12,  as  well  as  the  course  of  thought,  conneot  it 
with  V.  5. 

"  Matt.  vii.  13-14,  describe  the  difficulties  of  the  way,  and  join  closely 
to  what  precedes.  The  figure  of  the  "gate,"  &c.  is  more  aptly  introduced 
in  Luke  xiii.  24,  25,  and  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  author  of  the 
Greek  Matthew  had  transferred  the  passage  to  this  connexion  &om  the 
actual  one  in  which  Christ  uttered  it.  But  so  obvious  a  figure  as  the 
"  gate  "  and  the  "  way  "  may  have  been  used  repeatedly  by  Christ ;  and 
in  these  two  places,  moreover,  there  is  a  difference  in  its  application.  In 
Luke,  the  "gate"  is  to  be  entered  before  the  Master  has  closed  it;  in' 
Matt,  it  is  "  the  wide  gate  and  the  broad  way,  which  many  see ;  the  nar- 
row gate  and  the  narrow  way,  which  few  find."  In  the  former  the  thought 
is,  "  that  few  are  willing  to  undergo  the  necessary  labours  and  struggle ' 
to  enter  the  kingdom;"  in  the  latter,  "the  majority  deceive  themsej 
as  to  the  difficulties  of  the  task,"  &c. 
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and  cautions  them  against  false  teachers,  who  woxdd  lead  them 
into  such  delusions,  and  draw  them  out  of  the  right  way. 
First,  he  gives  a  warning  against  such  as  shall  falsely  pretend 
to  a  Divine  caU  i.s  teachers  and  guides,  inspired  by  self-seeking 
alone.  "  Wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,*  their  evU  fruits,  proofs 
of  their  evil  hearts,  distinguish  them  from  genuine  prophets  of 
Grod"  (v.  15,  20).  This  warmiag  was  strikingly  applicable  at 
that  time  of  out-breaking  battle  with  the  hierarchical  and 
Pharisaic  party. 

The  general  proposition,  that  the  state  of  the  heart  must  be 
shown  by  the  "fruits,"  is  then  applied  to  all  believers  (v.  21-23). 
Not  every  one  who  honours  Jesus  as  Messiah  and  Theocratic 
King,  and  makes  a  zealous  confession  thereof,  is  thereby  fitted 
to  share  in  the  kingdom ;  the  /tear*  must  be  shown  to  accord 
with  the  confession,  by  a  faithful  performance  of  the  will  of 
God.'  f"  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall 
enter  into  the  hmgdom  ofheamen;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my 
Father  which  is  in  hea/ven."^ 

VI.  TEXTE  AND  PALSE  DISOIPLBS  OONTEASTED. 
§  158.— Test  of  Disdpleshirp.  (Matt.  vii.  24-27.) 
Christ  concludes  the  whole  discourse  with  a  contrast  between 
true  and  false  disciples ;  between  those  who  take  care  to  apply 
to  their  life  and  practice  the  truths  which  he  had  laid  down, 
and  those  who  do  not.  He  thus  makes  prominent,  in  the 
conclusion,  the  great  truth  announced  in  the  beginning,  and 
carried  through  the  discourse,  viz.  that  a  right  disposition  of 
heart  is  essential  in  all  things.  According  to  their  right  appli- 
cation of  his  words,  his  hearers  were  to  judge  themselves,  and 
find  their  destiny  described  (v.  24-27).  ["  Therefore,  whosoever 
h^a/reth  these  sayings  of  mime,  and  doeth  them,  I  will  lik&n  him 
unto  a  viise  mjom,  which  buUt  his  lumse  upon  a  rode :  a/nd  the 
rai/n  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  a/nd  the  winds  blew,  and  beat 
upon  that  house,  a/nd  it  fell  not ;  for  it  was  founded  upon  a  rock. 
And  every  one  that  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine,  and  doeth  them 
not,  shall  be  likened  umto  a  foolish  mrnn,  which  built  his  house 
upon  the  sand:  amd  the  ram  descended,  amd  the  floods  cams,  amd 
the  wimds  blew,  amd  beat  upon  thai  house,  amd  it  fell;  and  great 
was  the  fall  o/'ii."] 

"  Of.  John  X.  1-5. 

'  Oh.  vii.  24,  connects  closely  with  v.  21.  On  the  relation  of  v.  22,  23, 
to  the  rest  of  the  passage,  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 
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These  words  of  -warmng,  at  tlie  end  of  the  discourse,  harmo- 
nize well  with  its  beginning. 

END  01'  THE  SERMOIT  OK  THE  MOUNT. 

§  159. — Healmg  of  the  Leper  on  the  Road  to  Cwpemaium.^ 
After  Christ  had  concluded  his  deeply  impressive  discourse, 
he  dismissed  the  multitude  and  came  down  from  the  mountain 
with  his  disciples.  Hosts  of  people  attended  him  to  Caper- 
naum. A  leper,  who  had  probably  heard  of  his  miracles,  and 
learned  that  he  would  pass  that  way,  had  planted  himself  by 
the  road-side.  Full  of  faith,  he  threw  himself  at  the  Saviour's 
feet  and  said,  "  Lord,  if  thou  wilt,  thou  ca/nst  make  me  ckarn." 
After  Christ  had  granted  his  petition,  he  bade  him  (as  was  his 
wont  ia  such  cases)  first  to  do  what  the  law — ^which  He  had 
came  to  "destroy "'only  by  "fulfilling" — demanded,^  viz.  to 
show  himself  to  the  priests  and  ofier  the  prescribed  sacrifice,  in 
order  to  readmission  into  the  Theocratic  community,  from 
which  he  had  been  excluded  as  unclean. 

§  160. — Sealing  of  the  Seathen  Gvniwrwds  Slmie  at  CmpenummJ' — The 
Defpnitation  of  Elders. — Faith  of  the  Centwion. 

As  soon  as  Christ  arrived  at  Capernaum,  his  aid  was  sought 
in  behalf  of  another  sufferer.  The  elders  of  the  synagogue 
came  to  him  with  a  petition  in  the  name  of  a  centurion.  He 
was  a  heathen ;  but,  like  many  other  heathens  of  that  age, 
unsatisfied  with  the  old  and  languishing  popular  reUgion,  and 
impressed,  by  the  moral  and  religious  spirit  of  the  Jewish 
Theism,  he  has  been  led  to  believe  in  Jehovah  as  the  Almighty. 
Whether  a  proselyte  of  the  gate'^  or  not,  he  had  proved  his  faith 
by  buUding  a  Jewish  synagogue  at  his  own  expense. 

His  love  and  care  for  a  faithfrd  slaveJ  shows  how  his  piety 

'  Matt.  viii.  1.  I  follow  Mitthew's  account,  which  suits  the  chronology, 
in  preference  to  Luke's  (v.  12),  which  says  nothing  about  the  locality  of 
the  event.  It  was  not  customary,  under  the  Mosaic  law,  for  lepers  to 
reside  within  the  cities.  Cf.  JosepJi.  c.  Apion,  i.  xxxi. ;  Axchseol.  iii. 
11,  §  3.  e  Levit.  xiv.  1. 

'•  Matt.  viii.  5 ;  Luke  vii.  2.  The  chronological  agreement  of  the 
accoimts,  deMved  from  separate  sources,  is  proof  of  their  veracity.  We 
follow  Luke's,  as  the  more  original. 

'  The  relation  in  which  he  appears  to  stand  to  Judaism  and  the  Jews 
would  make  it  probable  that  he  was  a  proselyte  of  the  gate.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  he  had  been,  the  Jewish  elders  would  probably  have  men- 
tioned it  in  their  recommendation  of  him ;  he  would  have  had  the  usual 
designation,  trefiojiievoc,  (potovfievog  rhv  Qiov. 

'  The  word  used  in  Ma.tthew  is  iraXg,  "83 ;  which  may,  indeed,  mean 
,   slave,  but  seems  to  be  intended  by  him  for  "son,"  as  he  uses  the  article 
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had  influenced  his  character.  During  Christ's  absence,  this 
slave  became  severely  iU ;  and,  just  -when  he  was  ready  to  die, 
the  centurion  heard,  to  his  great  joy,  of  the  Saviour's  return. 
Placing  his  only  hopes  in  Him,  he  hastened  to  ask  his  assistance. 
But  he  had  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  Jews  alone  as 
consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  Most  High ;  and  Christ  yet 
appeared  to  belong  only  to  that  people.  He  did  not  venture, 
therefore,  as  a  heathen,  to  apply  to  him  directly,  but  sought 
the  mediation  of  the  elders,  whom  he  had  laid  under  obli- 
gation.'' 

The  centurion  heard  that  Christ,  in  compHance  with  the 
request  of"  the  elders,  was  approaching  his  house.  But  then 
the  thought  arose,  "  Hast  thoii  not  gone  too  far  in  asking  the 
Son  of  God,  who  has  spirits  at  his  command,  to  come  to  thy ' 
house?  Hast  thou  not  lowered  him,  by  presuming  that  his 
corporeal  presence  is  necessary  to  the  healing  of  thy  slave  ? 
Could  he  not  have  employed  one  of  his  hosts  of  ministering 
spirits  to  accomplish  it?"  ["/Sbsy,  m  a  word,  and  my  servcmt 
shall  he  liealed.  For  I  also  .  .  .  say  vmio  one,  '  Gomel  and  he 
Cometh;  and  to  amather,  'Go,'  amd  he,  goethr'^     Although  his 

ttroughout  the  narrative  (6  Trate).  This,  however,  may  he  explained  on 
the  ground  that  either  the  centurion  had  but  (me  slave,  or  that  he  valued 
this  one  particularly.  If  "  son  "  were  intended,  it  might  be  accounted  for 
from  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  both  in  Hebrew  and  Greek ;  the  high 
degree  of  love  which  the  centurion  displayed,  also,  was  more  likely  to  be 
felt  for  a  son  than  a  slave,  and  this  may  have  led  to  the  use  of  the  word. 

''  Luke's  account,  on  its  face,  shows  that  it  was  taken  from  life ;  but 
StraVfSs  (with  whom  De  Wette  agrees)  thinks  it  bears  the  marks  of  a  later 
hand,  working  over  Matthew's  purer  and  more  original  statement.  Ac- 
cording to  Strauss,  the  hiraiility  with  which  the  centurion  Jiimself  addressed 
Christ  (Matt.  viii.  8)  gave  rise  to  the  oonolusioji  that  a  heathen  who  had 
had  so  low  an  opinion  of  himself  could  not  possibly  have  applied  to  Christ 
except  through  Jaiiish  mediation ;  and  then  it  was  necessary  to  invent 
such  an  embassy,  in  order  to  assign  a  proper  motive  for  Christ's  immediate 
compliance  with  the  request  of  the  heathen.  Grant,  for  a  moment,  that 
it  were  in  itself  reasonable  and  in  harmony  with  the  simplicity  of  our 
Evangelists ;  still,  we  should  expect  such  an  interpolation  rather  in  Matthew, 
whose  narrative  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  a  Palestine  Jewish- 
Christian  tradition,  than  in  Lulee,  who  belonged  more  to  the  type  of  Paul. 
True,  the  conduct  of  the  centurion,  as  stated  by  Luke,  is  precisely  suited 
to  his  character,  as  shown  in  his  words  recorded  by  Matthew;  to  his  mode 
of  thought  in  regard  to  the  person  of  Christ  and  the  relation  between  Jews 
and  heathen.  But  must  the  very  naturalness  and  probability  of  the  state- 
ment itself  be  made  a  ground  to  suspect  it  as  an  invention?  As  for 
Matthew's  statement,  that  the  centurion  hiinself  applied  to  Christ,  it  may 
naturally  and  easily  be  explained  on  the  supposition  of  an  abbreviation  of 
the  narrative,  or  obliteration  of  individual  features  of  the  occurrence. 
'  We  cannot  admit  Dr.  Strauss'i  assertion,  that  the  prayer  sent  by  tho 
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hesitation,  doubtless,  arose  ia  paxt  from  his  unwillingness,  as  a 
heathen,  to  summon  the  Savioxrr  to  his  house,  his  words  imply 
that  it  arose  far  more  from  his  conscious  uhworthiness  m  com- 
parison with  Christ's  greatness.  He  conceived  Cluist  to  be 
the  Son  of  God  in  a  sense  natural  to  one  who  had,  from  pa- 
ganism, become  a  believer  in  Theism. 

The  centurion  illustrates  a  state  of  heart  which,  in  all  ages 
of  Christianity,  belongs  to  those  who  are  susceptible  of  ad- 
mitting and  embracing  Christ:  the  consciousness, 'namely,  of 
His  loftiness  and  our  own  luiworthiness.  S&re  was  the  deep 
import  of  his  signs  of  faith;  and  here  the  ground  of  these 
striking  words  of  Christ  addressed  to  the  attendant  multitudes: 
"  I  home  not  fownd  so  great  faith,  no,  not  in  Israd."  He  had, 
indeed,  found  access  to  the  people;  he  had,  indeed,  found  faith, 
but  not  such  faith  as  that  of  this  pagan.  The  faith  of  the 
Jews,,  prejudiced  by  their  peculiar  notions  of  the  Messiahship, 
could  not,  as  yet,  raise  itself  to  a  just  intuition  of  the  super- 
human greatness  of  Christ.  But  the  pagan,  viewing  Christ  as 
Lord  of  the  World  of  Spirits,  had  reached  a  point  which  the 
Apostles  themselves  were  only  to  attain  at  a  later  period.  And 
here  we  have  a  sign  that  the  true  and  high  intuition  of  the 
person  of  Christ  was  to  come  rather  from  the  stand-point  of 
paganism  than  of  Judaism. 

§  1 61. — Mealing  of  the  Deaf  and  Dvmib  Demoniac. — The  Charge  of  a  League 
with  Deekelmh :  a  Ymile  Sign  demanded. — The  Gha/rge  refided. 
The  constantly  increasing  influence  of  Christ  naturally 
heightened  the  wrath  of  the  Pharisees.  A  movement  which 
they  could  not  check  was  in  progress  against  the  spirit  and  the 
interests  of  their  party.  But  a  powerful  impres^on,  wrought 
by  a  single  miracle,  gave  the  signal  for  a  new  and  more  artful 
attack.  This  occasion  was  the  healing  a  man  of  imbecile  mind, 
or  a  melancholy  idiot,  who  went  about  appearing  neither  to 
see  nor  to  hear  anything  that  passed  aroimd  him.™  The  people 
i;eceived  the  cure  as  a  sign  of  Christ's  Messianic  power. 

eldera  (Luke  vii.  3)  is  inconsistent  with  the  second  message  (v.  6),  and 
that,  therefore,  the  connexion  which  in  Matthew  ia  natural  is  unnatural 
in  Luke.  Had  Luke's  account  been  a  fiction,  instead  of  making,  the  cen- 
turion take  back  his  prayer  sent  by  the  elders,  it  would  have  given  the 
prayer  a  different  character  from  the  beginning.  Considering  it  as  a  nar- 
rative of  fad,  it  bears  precisely  the  stamp  of  real  life ;  the  centurion,  at 
first,  absorbed  in  his  anxiety,  sends  for  Christ  to  come  to  him ;  afterward, 
when  he  finds  the  fulfilment  of  his  desire  at  hand,  the  sense  of  his  unwor- 
thiness  in  comparison  with  the  greatness  of  Christ  becomes  prominent,  and 
with  it  a  sense  of  the  impropriety  of  his  request. 

"  Luke  xi.  14 ;  Matt.  xii.  22.     This  view  of  the  case  is  founded  upon 
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It  was  necessary  fot  the  Pharisees  to  remove  this  impression 
from  their  minds.  But  how  was  it  to  be  done?  The  fact 
could  neither  be  denied  nor  attributed  to  natural  agencies. 
In  this  dilemma,  they  had  recourse  to  falsehood,  and  accused 
him  of  employing  an  evil  magic,  a  belief  in  which  stiU  propa^ 
gated  itself  among  the  traditions"  of  Jewish  fenaticism.  The 
Prince  of  Evil  Spirits,  they  said,  in  order  to  secure  favour 
among  the  people  for  the  false  prophet  who  was  labouring  for 
Satan's  kingdom,  had  given  him  power  to  exorcise  inferior 
spirits  from  men;  thus  sacrificing  a  less  object  for  a  greater." 

Others,  again,  whose  hostility  to  Christ  and  to  truth  was  not 
so  decided  (although  they  were  not  susceptible  of  Divine  im- 
pressions), only  refused  to  acknowledge  the  miracle  as  a  suffi- 
•cient  sign  of  Messiahship,  and  demanded  an  immediate  token 
from  God — a  voice  from  heaven,  or  a  celestial  appearance.? 

Christ  first  replied  to  the  most  decided  opponents,  and,  to 
show  the  absurdity  of  their  accusation,  reasoned  as  follows  : 
"  It  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  suppose  that  good  can  be 
directly  wrought  by  evil;i  that  evil  should  be  conquered  by 

the.  feet  tliat  the  man's  d/wmbness  is  ascribed  (which  is  not  done  in  other 
oases)  to  his  being  possessed  mth  demons,  and  his  snbseq^uent  ability  to 
hear  and  «peak  to  their'  expulsion.  Matthew  adds  Wmdmess,  which  har- 
monizes well  with  our  view.  We  infer,  from  the  impression  produced  by 
the  miracle,  that  the  case  differed  from  ordinary  possessions.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  the  case  is  confounded  in  Matthew  "with  other  cures  of  blind 
men;  of.  Matt.  ix.  27-34.  This  last  passage,  v.  32-34,  seems  to  be  but  an 
abridged  account  of  the  very  case  under  discussion. 

»  Cehm  took  a  hint  from  these.  °  Matt.  xii.  24-26. 

P  How  strongly  expectations  of  this  kind  were  cherished  by  the,  Jews  is 
shown  by  the  fe,ct  that  PhUo^s  Hellenic- Alexandrian  culture  could  not  free 
him  from  them,  although  the  expectation  of  a  personal  Messiah  is  not 
prominent  in  him.  He  believes  that,  when  the  purification  of  the  scat- 
tered Jews  ia  accomplished,  they  will  be  drawn  together  from  all  nations, 
by  a  celestial  phenomenon,  to  one  definite  place;  "  ^tvayovfievot  irpoQ 
TivoQ  ^aioTspag  ri  Kara  (I)V(tlv  d.vQpiuirivrjv  o^ewg^  ddrjXov  fikv  hkpoigf 
fiovoig  8k  ToXg  avaffw^ojutvotc  sfifttavovg." — De  ExecrcU.  §  9. 

1  ITiere  is,  indeed  a  sense  in  which  the  kingdom  of  evil  is  always  at  war 
with  itself;  but  in  evil,  as  such,  as  opposed  to  good,  there  is  always  a 
definite  relative  uaity.  If  this  unity  was  destroyed,  if  Satan  were  to 
accomplish  the  same  good  as  that  wrought  by  the  power  of  God,  it  would 
be  a  contradktio  im  a^ecto  ;  the  kingdom  of  evU  would  be  ipso  facto  sub- 
verted. Evil  may,  and  indeed  must,  mdvrectly  subserve  good ;  but  it 
cannot  directly  do  good  so  long  as  its  nature,  as  evil,  remains.  A  kingdom, 
or  a  femily,  may  continue  to  exist  as  such,  with  an  internal  discbrd  in  its 
bosom  that  is  the  germ  of  its  dissolution^  but  the  rdoMve  unity  must 
remain.  This  truth  admitted  the  further  application — which  Christ  did 
not  express,  but  left  to  the  Phariseei  to  make — that  Satan  could  not  seek 
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evil;  that  one  should  be  freed ^om  the  power  of  the  Evil  One 
hy  the  power  of  the  Evil  One.  Could  evil  thus  do  the  works 
of  good,  it  would  be  no  more  evil."  He  then  applies  an  a/rgvr 
mertiwm  ad  hommem  to  the  Pharisees  [If  I  hy  Beelzebub  cast 
out  devils,  by  whom  do  yonur  sons  cast  them  out  i  therefore  shall 
they  be  your  judges^.  If  a  charge  of  the  sort,  he  tells  them, 
were  brought  against  their  exorcists,  they  would  soon  pro- 
nounce it  untenable.  It  follows,  then,  that  this  Divine  act — 
the  delivery  of  a  human  soul  from  the  evil  spirit  that  had 
crushed  its  self-conscious  activity — ^was  wrought  by  the  power 
and  Spirit  of  God  alone. 

"But,"  he  continues,  "if  I  cast  out  devils  hy  the  Spirit  of  God, 
then  the  hmgdom  of  God  is  come  imto  you."  This  single  victory 
proves  that  a  power  has  come  among  men  which  is  able  to 
conquer  evil — the  power,  namely,  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
which  ever  propagates  itseK  in  struggling  with  evil;  the  nega^ 
tive  presupposes  the  positive.  The  similitude  that  follows 
illustrates  the  same  truth:  "When  a  strong  mem,  armed,  heepeth 
his  palace,  his  goods  a/re  in  peace;  hut  when  a  st/ronger  them  he 
shall  come  upon  him,  a/nd  overcome  him,,  he  taketh  from  him  all 
his  arrmmur  wherdn  he  trusted,  amd  dimdeth  his  spoils."  So,  heid 
not  the  power  of  evil  itself  been  subdued  by  a  higher  power, 
such  individual  manifestations  of  it  as  the  evil  spirit  in  the 
demoniac  could  not  have  been  conquered."^ 

§  162. — Tfe  Conjurations  of  the  Jewwh  Exorcists.  (Luke  xi.  23-26.) 
It  followed,  from  the  foregoing  words  of  Christ  in  reply  to 
the  Pharisees,  that  all  cures  of  demoniacs  wrought  on  any  other 
principles  must  be  entfrely  apparent  and  deceptive.'  It  was  of 
no  avail  to  remove  individual  symptomts  while  the  caniLse,  viz.  the 
dominion  of  the  evil  principle,  remained  unshaken.  The  very 
agency   that   removed   the   former    for   a  time   would   only 

to  secure  access  to  the  hearts  of  men  for  one  whose  whole  nature  and 
labours  were  opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  evil.  "  Satan,  casting  out  Satan," 
would  be  no  more  Satan.  The  difficulties,  therefore,  which  D&  Wette  finds' 
in  the  passage  are  overcome.  The  truth  of  Christ's  proposition  does  not 
lie  upon  the  surfece. 

'  Christ  here  indicates  that  the  so-called  demoniacal  possessions  were 
nothing  else  but  mdividual  phenomena  of  Satan's  Idngdom  manifested 
among  men. 

'  As  a  physician,  who  treats  the  symptoms  of  disease,  but  neglects  th? 
cause,  strengthens  the  latter  by  the  very  medicines  which  palliate  the 
former.  A  vivid  illustration  of  the  pregnant  truth  here  unfolded  by  Christ 
in  reference  to  the  cures  of  the  demoniacs. 
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streng1,hen  the  latter,  to  break  fortli  again  -witli  increased 
power. 

Therefore,  although  Christ,  speakiag  Kar  avOpm-Kov,  presup- 
posed that  the  Jewish  exorcists  could  heal  demoniacs,  he  could 
not  recognise  their  cures  as  genuine.  So  he  says  (Luke  xi.  23), 
"  Whosoever  is  not  vnth  me  (works  not  in  communion  with  me 
ia  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost)  is  against  me  (opposes  in  his 
works  the  kingdom  of  God);  amd  he  tluit  goOhereth  not  with  me 
(does  not,  in  communion  with  me,  gather  so\ils  for  the  king- 
dom) scaMereth  abroad^  (leads  them  astray,  and  thus  reoMy 
works  for  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  against  which  he  appwremily 
contends)."  The  exorcists  pretended,  in  casting  out  devils,  to 
fight  against  Satan;  but,  in  fact,  by  their  arts  of  deceit,  were 
striving  against  the  kingdom  of  God.  How  cutting  a  contrast 
to  the  assertion  of  the  Pharisees  that  devils  might  be  cast  out 
by  the  aid  of  Satan ! 

The  same  truth  is  illustrated  in  parabolic  form  in  verses 
24 — 26;  imless  a  radical  cure  of  the  demoniac  is  made  by  the 
redeeming  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  his  soul  remains  es- 
tranged from  God,  the  apparently  cured  disease  seizes  it  with 

'  This  text  is  put  in  the  same  connexion  in  Matt.  (xii.  30).  But  the 
Zib.  Tovro  of  V.  31  does  not  naturally  join  with  t.  30 ;  there  is  no  such 
casual  relation  as  is  implied  by  the  phrase,  nor  does  it  join  any  more 
closely  "with  what  follows  j  indeed,  it  appears  rather  to  belong  at  the  end 
of  all  the  proofe  adduced  against  the  Pharisees.  The  right  arrangement 
is  doubtless  that  of  Luke  (xii.  23-26) ;  and  the  more  profound  order  of  the 
thought,  as  Luke  presents  it,  is  not  the  work  of  chance,  but  a  proof  of  the 
originality  of  the  account.  I  must  differ,  therefore,  from  Professor  Elwert, 
who,  in  his  ingenious  dissertation  {Stud,  der  Geietl.  Wurtem.  ix.  i.  1836), 
denies  that  Luke  xi.  23  has  reference  to  the  verses  immediately  preceding. 
Understanding  the  parable  more  in  the  sense  of  Matthew  (although  he 
admits  Luke's  originality  also),  he  connects  this  passage  with  it,  and  con- 
siders it  as  directed  against  the  indecision  of  the  multitude,  who,  after 
moments  of  enthusiastic  excitement  in  Christ's  favour,  suffered  themselves 
to  be  so  easily  led  astray.  But  we  ought  not  to  seek  new  combinations 
when  the  original  coimexion  of  a  passage,  lying  before  us,  offers  a  good 
sense.  Even  apart  from  this,  however.  Prof.  E.'s  explanation  does  not 
suit  the  latter  clause  of  v.  23  at  all — "  Me  thai  gathereth  7U)t  with  me,  scat- 
tereth,"  which  is  obviously  not  directed  against  an  inward  disposition,  but 
outward  acts ;  viz.  acts  which  pretend  to  be  done  in  favour  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  but,  in  reality,  operate  against  it.  Prof.  E.  himself  admits 
(p.  1 80)  that  the  words  quoted,  if  taken  strictly  in  their  connexion,  do  not 
favour  his  view ;  but  thinks  he  is  justified,  by  their  approaching  to  the 
character  of  a  proverb,  in  departing  from  the  strict  construction.  There 
is  no  proof,  however,  that  Christ  made  use  here  of  an  existing  proverb  ; 
but  this  is  immaterial  to  the  interpretation  of  the  passage.  On  the  whole, 
my  view  corresponds  with  that  of  Schlciermacher,  in  loo.  The  relation  of 
Luke  xi.  23  to  ix.  50,  will  be  examined  in  its  place  hereafter. 
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new  force,  the  ungodlj;  spirit  finds  his  old  haunt — his  former 
dwelling  is  completely  prepared  for  his  reception.'^ 

§  163. — Blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  amd  agaimst  the  Son  of 
Man.     (Matt.  xii.  32.) 

Christ,  having  thus  shown  to  the  Pharisees  the  emptiness 
of  their  charge,  and  the  absurdity  of  the  assumption  which 
formed  its  basis,  then  assumed  the  offensive,  and  pointed  out 
to  them  the  grmmhd  of  their  coming  to  utter  such  a  self-refuting 
accusation.  It  was  because  the  disposition  of  their  hea/rts  ruled 
and  swayed  their  decision;  what  aggravated  their  guilt  was, 
that  they  suppressed  the  consciousness  of  God  and  of  truth, 
to  whose  strivings  in  their  minds  their  very  accusation  bore 
testimony.  "  Because  you  cannot  reaUy  believe  that  I  work 
with  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  EvU,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  readily  have  satisfied  yourselves  that  I  could  do  such 
works  only  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  therefore,  I  say 
unto  you,  it  is  one  thing  with  those  who  stumble  at  the  human 
form  of  my  manifestation,  and  are  unable  to  recognise  the  Son 
of  God  in  the  veil  of  flesh,  with  those  who,  through  prejudice 
or  ignorance,  blaspheme  the  Son  of  Man  because  he  does  not 
appear,  as  they  expected  the  Messiah  would,  ia  earthly  splen- 
dour j'^  and  quite  another  thing  with  you,  who  vnll  not  receive 

'  Luke  xi.  24-25.  In  Matt.  xii.  43-45,  the  passage  is  introduced  in  a 
different  connexion,  and  must  be  differently  interpreted  ;  it  was  applied 
to  0ustrate  the  truth,  viz.  that  that  generation,  refusing  to  obey  the  call 
to  repentance,  should  therefore  &U  into  worse  and  more  incurable  cor- 
ruption. This  corresponds  perfectly  to  the  sense  of  the  parable  ;  and  the 
thought  which  it  contains  finds  a  rich  and  manifold  illustration  in  history, 
both  on  a  large  and  small  scale ;  in  all  those  cases,  namely,  in  which  a 
temporary  and  apparent  reformation,  without  a  radical  cure  of  funda- 
mental evil,  hxis  been  followed  by  a  stronger  reaction.  This  application 
of  the  passage  implies  that  signs  of  an  apparent  amendment  had  shown 
themselves  in  "  that  generation ; "  and,  moreover,  it  requires  that  the 
passage  itself  should  be  referred  to  the  impressions,  great,  but  not  perma- 
nent,' which  Christ's  works,  now  and  again,  produced  npon  the  multitude. 
But  it  is  clear  that-  the  nearer  and  stricter  application  of  the  passage  is 
that  given  in  Luke,  viz.  to  the  apparent  pealing  of  the  demoniacs.  One 
thing  is  evident  from  Matthew's  use  of  it,  viz.  that  it  was  well  understood 
from  the  beginning  that  the  passage  was  not  to  be  taken  literally,  but 
figuratively,  which,  indeed,  is  obvious  enough'  from  the  whole  fonn  of  dis- 
course. It  would  have  been  contrary  to  all  analogy  for  the  men  of  that 
time,  disposed  as  they  were  to  take  everything  in  a  literal  sense,  to  attach 
a  spiritual  meaning  to  these  words,  if  it  had  not  been  obvious  that  he  spoke 
them  entirely  by  way  of  parable.  This  is  written — quite  superfluously-^ 
solely  against  Strauss;  for  the  sense  in  which  Christ  used  the  parable  is 
plainly  obvious  from  the  connexion. 

'  There  were  some  such  among  the  Jews,  led  away  by  prejudice  and 
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the  revelation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  that  comes  towards  you,  who 
suppress  the  conscious  truth  within  you,  declaring  that  to  be 
the  Evil  Spirit's  work  which  you  feel  yourselves  impelled  to 
recognise  as  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  (v.  31-33). 

Where  the  root  in  the  heart  is  not  corrupted,  where  the 
sense  of  truth  is  not  stifled — as  in  the  case  of  those  who  blas- 
pheme the  Son  of  Man  not  hnown  as  such — ^there  Christ  finds 
a  starting-point  for  repentance,  and  access  for  forgiveness. 
But,  where  the  Spirit  of  Ides  has  taken  full  possession,  says  he, 
there  can  be  no  room  for  repentance,  and,  consequently,  no 
forgiveness.  It  is  not  clear,  however,  whether  he  meant  to 
charge  upon  the  very  individuals  in  question  this  total  sup- 
pression of  truth  and  submission  to  the  Spirit  of  lies,  thus 
utterly  excluding  them  from  repentance  and  pardon;  or 
whether,  by  drawing  this  distinct  line  of  demarcation,  he 
wished  to  show  them  how  precarious  a  footing  they  held,  far 
from  the  first  class,  and  near  to  the  second.  In  fact,  the  Spirit 
of  Lies,  which  permits  no.  impressions  of  the  Good  and  the 
True,  held  a  high  degree  of  dominion  over  these  Pharisees. 

Christ  further  told  the  Pharisees  (in  close  connexion  with 
his  exposure  of  their  evil  disposition  of  heart)  that,  in  their 
moral  condition,  they  could  not  speak  otherwise  than  they  had 
done ;  "  0  generation  of  wipers  !  how  cam,  ye,  being  evil,  speak 
good  things  ?"  Their  decision  upon  his  act  bore  the  impress  of 
their  ungodly  nature.  "  For  out  of  the  ahwndance  of  the  hea/rt 
the  moiMh  speaheth;"  and  therefore  it  is — ^because  the  evil  nature 
can  express  itself  outwardly  in  words  as  well  as  deeds — that 
Christ  attaches  so  nluch  import  to  their  words.  The  judgment 
of  God,  which  looks  only  at  the  heart,  will  visit  words  no  less 
than  works :  "  /  say  unto  you,  that  every  idle  word  that  men 
shaU  speak,  they  shall  give  account  thereof  in  the  day  ofjvdgment; 
for  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  justified,  a/nd  by  thy  words  shalt 
thou  be  condemned."^ 

ignorance,  rather  than  ty  evil  dispositions,  to  blaspheme  what  they  did 
not  understand.  These  were  not  heyond  the  reach  of  Divine  impressions 
and  convictions,  if  presented  at  more  favourable  periods.  Many  who  then 
stumbled  at  the  Son  of  Man  in  tJte  form  of  a  servamt  were  afterward  more 
readily  led  to  believe  by  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  proceeding  from  the 
glorified  Son  of  Man.  But  what  clearness  and  freedom  of  mind,  what 
elevation  above  all  personal  influences,  did  Christ  display  in  thus  distin- 
guishing, in  the  very  heat  of  the  battle,  the  different  classes  of  his  enemies ! 
The  distinction  thus  drawn  by  Christ  is  applicable  to  the  different  oppo- 
nents of  Christianity  in  all  ages. 

"  This  announcement  was  directly  opposed  to  the  Pharisees'  doctrine, 
according  to  which  morality  was  judged  by  the  standard  6f  quamiit)/. 
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§  164. — Pwrpose  of  Chrises  Melatives  to  confine  him  as  a  InmMic, — Se 
declares  who  are  his  RelaAes  in  &e  Spi/ritiial  Sense.^ 

WMe  Christ  ■was  thus  exposing  the  machinations  of  the 
Pharisees  and  the  evil  spirit  that  inspired  them,  he  was  in- 
formed that  his  mother  and  his  brothers,  ■wrho  could  not 
approach  on  account  of  the  throng,  were  seeking  him.y  As  the 
scene  that  was  going  on  threatened  bad  results  to  the  Pharisaic 
party  by  mating  a  strong  impression  upon  the  people,  the 
Pharisees  had  sought  to  break  it  up,  by  persuading  his  relatives 
that  he  had  lost  his  senses.^  His  severe  discourses,  doubtless, 
appeared  to  many  a  bigoted  scribe  as  the  words  of  a  madman 
(John  X.  20),  and  the  Pharisees  probably  made  use  of  them  in 
imposing  upon  his  relatives.  The  apparent  contrarieties  in 
Christ's  discourses  and  actions  could  only  be  harmonized  by  a 
complete  and  true  intuition  of  his  personality;  to  his  brothers 
he  was  always  an  enigma  and  a  paradox,  and  they  could, 
therefore,  the  more  easily,  in  an  unhappy  moment,  be  perplexed 
by  the  crafty  Pharisees.''  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  imagine 
that  Ma/ry  could  have  been  thus  deceived;  she  may  have 
followed  them  from  anxiety  of  a  different  kind  about  her  son. 
But  Christ,  surrounded  by  a  host  of  anxious  seekers  for 
salvation,  heard  the  announcement  undisturbed.  To  show,  6y 
this  striking  case,  that  blood  relationship  did  not  imply  affinity 

"  Matt.  xii.  46-50  ;  Mark  iii.  31,  seq. ;  Luke  viii.  19,  seq. 

y  By  £?(o  (in  Matthew  and  Mark)  we  are,  perhaps,  to  understand  "  out- 
side  ofih^  Hvrong"  or,  outside  of  an  enclosure.  It  is  not  necessary  (nor,' 
indeed,  suitable)  to  assume  that  the  assembly  was  gathered  in  a  house. 

'  Mark  iii.  21.  This  does  not  look  [as  some  would  have  it]  like  a  wUfol 
colouring,  added  to  the  facta  by  tradition,  or  by  Mark  himself ;  but  rather 
indicates,  as  do  slight  characteristic  touches  in  other  passages  given  by 
Mark  alone,  that  this  Evangelist  made  use  of  authorities  peculiarly  his 
own.  Such  an  im/ventio7if  or  perversion  of  tradition,  would  have  been 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  tone  of  thought  and  feeling  generally  preva- 
lent in  regard  to  Christ :  who,  in  those  days,  would  have  believed  that 
Chrises  own  hroihevs  could  listen  to  such  a  blasphemy  against  him !  It  has 
been  supposed,  again,  that  the  statement  in  Mark  originated  in  a  misun- 
derstanding of  the  accusation  brought  against  Christ  by  the  Pharisees  ; 
but  this  is  impossible ;  who  coruld  suppose  the  accusation  to  mean  that 
"he  cast  out.  devils,  being  himself  a  demoniac?"  On  the  other  hand, 
different  members  of  the  Pharisaic  party,  or  the  same  persons  with  different 
objects  in  view,  might  have  originated  both  slanders ;  at  one  moment 
charging  him  with  the  Satanic  league,  and  at  another  with  being  a  de- 
moniac himself. 

*  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  John  (vii.  5-7)  mentions,  precisely  with 
reference  to  this  same  point  of  time,  that  Christ's  brothers  did  not  believe 
in  hia  Divine  calling,  but  wished  to  put  him  to  the  proof ;  and  that  he 
then  described  them  as  belonging  to  the  world. 
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for  his  Spirit,  te  asked,  "  Who  is  my  mother,  amd  who  a/re  my 
brothers  ?"  Poiuting  to  the  seeking  souls  around,  him,  and  to 
his  nearer  spmMud  kindred — ^the  disciples — ^he  said,  "Behold 
my  mother  <md  my  hrothersi  For  whosoever  shall  do  the  wiU  of 
my  Father  which  is  m  hea/oen,  the  sa/me  is  my  brother,  and  sister, 
amd  miother."  ^ 

§  165. — Tlie  Demamd  of  a  Sign  from  Heanim  mmoered  only  Try  the  Sign 
of  the  Prophet  Jonah.     (Luke  xi.  16,  29-36.) 

We  stated,  on  p.  260,  that  the  less  violent  of  Christ's  oppo- 
nents demanded  of  him  "a  sign  from  heaven."  In  answering 
these,  he  showed  that  their  ungodly  disposition  of  heart  was  at, 
once  the  ground  of  their  unbelief  and  the  secret  motive  of  their 
demand. 

[An  evil  and  adulterous  generation  seeketh  after  a  sign;  amd 
there  shall  no  sign  be  given  to  it,  but  the  sign  of  the  Prophet 
Jonah.  For  as  Jonah  was  a  sign  to  the  Nimevitea,  so,  also,  shall 
the  Son  xf  Mam,  be  to  this  generation.^  "  In  vain  did  they  ask 
a  new  sign;  such  a  one  as  they  asked  they  should  not  obtain. 
No  other  sign  should  they  have  but  that  of  the  Prophet 
Jonah,"  i.  e.  the  whole  manifestation  of  Christ,*  by  which  the 
Jews  were  to  be  called  to  repent  and  escape  the  threatened 
judgment."     He  was  to  be  a  sign,  shining  for  all  mankind ; 

^  These  worda  are  given  by  Luke  (yiii.  21)  in  a  different  connexion ; 
one  in  which,  indeed,  Christ  might  very  well  have  uttered  them,  although, 
the  occasion  for  them  does  not  appear  so  obvious  as  in  Matthew  and  Mark. 
In  connexion  with  the  account  of  the  healing  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  de- 
moniac given  by  Luke,  we  have  a  different  passage  (xi.  27,  28)  from  the 
one  now  under  discussion,  but  which  yet  contain^  something  of  a  similar 
import,  viz. :  a  contrast  between  a  mere  outward  love  of  Christ's  person 
and  true  reverence  for  him.  This  affinity  of  meaning  may  have  caused 
the  two  passages  to  change  places  with  each  other.  We  presupposed  this 
in  our  use  of  Luke  xi.  28,  on  p.  202.  And  the  affinity  of  the  two  expres- 
sions may  have  also  caused  the  two  accounts  in  Matthew  and  Mark  to  be 
chronologically  connected  together. 

"  See  above,  p.  144. 

^  In  Matt.  xii.  40,  the  reference  is  made  to  bear  upon  the  remrrecHon 
of  Christ,  which  is  quite  foreign  to  the  original  sense  and  connexion  of  the 
passage.  It  was  Christ's  whole  manifestation,  then  developing  itseV  before 
the  eyes  of  them,  that  heard  him,  that  was  in  question ;  the  resurrection  was  ■ 
witnessed  only  by  persons  who  were  already  bdievera,  for  whom  it  was  a 
sign  to  reanimate  their  faith.  For  those  who  persisted  in  unbelief,  not- 
mthsta/nding  the  sign  of  his  whole  manifestation,  the  resurrection  was  a 
sign  of  reproof,  a  tesfimony  that  the  work  of  God  had  triumphed  over  all 
their  machinations.  A  special  application  of  the  type  in  this  way  would 
have  drawn  the  attention  of  tlie  hearers  away  fixim  the  main  point  of 
comparison.  For  these  reasons  we  think  the  yevse  in  question  is  a  com- 
mentary by  a  later  hand. 
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and  this  candle,  once  lighted,  was  not  tb  he  put  in  a  secret  place, 
neither  under  a  hushd,  but  on  a  candlestick,  that  all  who  should 
enter  the  house  might  see  the  light  (v.  33).  So  was  He  to  be  a 
light  unto  all  men.  But  in  order  to  receive  the  light,  the  eye 
must  be  sound.  And  what  the, eye  is  to  the  body,  the  inner 
light  of  Divine  consciousness,  originally  implanted  in  our 
nature,  is  to  the  soul.  Where  this  Hght  has  become  darkness ; 
where  the  Divinity  in  man,  the  consciousness  of  God,  has  been 
subjugated  and  stifled  by  the  world,  all  that  is  within  is  full  of 
darkness,  and  no  light  from  without  can  illumine  it.  The 
orga/n  wherewith  to  receive  Divine  revelations  is  wanting 
(v.  34-36). 

Thus  it  was,  because  of  the  inner  darkness  of  their  souls, 
that  these  men  could  not  imderstand  "  the  sign "  given  by 
Christ's  whole  manifestation ;  and  for  this  reason  it  was  that, 
in  spite  of  all  the  signs  that  lay  before  their  eyes,  they  ever 
asked  for  more. 

§  166. — Discowse  pronmmced  at  a  Feast  against  the  Jffypocrisy  of  the 
Pharisees  and  the  Lamyers.     (Luke  xi.  37-62.) 

While  Christ  was  engaged  in  the  conversation  just  referred 
to,  a  certain  Pharisee,  who  did  not  display  his  hostile  dispo- 
sition so  openly  as  the  rest,  but  masked  it  under  the  garb  of 
courtesy,  came  and  invited  him  to  breakfast,  probably  with  a 
view  to  catch  up  something  in  his  words  or  actions  that  might 
point  a  charge  of  heresy,  or  serve  to  cast  suspicion  upon  him 
at  a  subsequent  period. 

In  this  spirit,  he  found  it  quite  a  matter  of  offence  that 
Christ  sat  down  to  table  without  washing  his  hands.  The 
Saviour  took  occasion  from  this  to  expose  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
sect;  and  availed  himself,  for  the  purpose,  of  illustrations 
drawn  from  the  objects  around  him  at  the  feast.  "You 
Pharisees  make  the  cups  and  dishes  clean  outside,  but  leave 
them  full  of  dirt  withm.  So  you  are  careful  to  preserve  an 
outward  show  of  purity,  but  inwardly  you  are  fuU  of  avarice 
and  wickedness.^     Ye  fools,  are  not  the  inward  and  the  oiit- 

"  It  is  a  question  whether  Matt,  sziii.  25,  or  Luke  xi.  39,  contains  the 
original  form  of  these  words.  In  the  latter,  the  second  member  of  the 
illustration  is  wanting ;  Christ  passes  over  from  the  illustration  (the 
vessels)  to  the  thing  illustrated  (the  Pharisees).  The  two  members  are 
more  complete  in  Matthew :  "  Ye  make  clean  the  outside  of  the  cups  and 
platters,  but  inwardly  they  are  fall  of  extortion  and  wickedness,"  i.  e.  their 
contents  were  obtained  by  .avarice  and  oppression.  But  neither  is  this 
precisely  apt,  nor  does  it  seem  likely  that  Christ  would  have  reproached 
the  Pharisee  exactly  in  this  form.    In  Luke  the  last  member  of  the  ito- 
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ward  made  by  the  same  Creator,  inseparable  1  From  within 
must  true  morality  proceed;  from  the  heart  must  the  essence 
of  piety  be  developed." 

From  this  he  takes  occasion  (v.  41-44)  to  expose  the  mock 
piety  of  the  Pharisees,  displayed  ia  their  satisfying  themselves, 
not  merely  in  religion,  but  also  in  morality,  with  outward  and 
empty  show.'     They  manifested   their   hypocrisy  (v.  42)  ia 

tration  (the  cups  are  dirty  ■within)  and  the  first  member  of  the  a/ppUcation 
(ye  are  careful  for  outward  purity)  are  wanting.  In  the  above  interpreta- 
tion of  Matthew  we  follow  the  reading  aSiKiag ;  it  would  not  apply  if  we 
take  that  of  the  led.  recept.  viz.  aKpatriag ;  which  is  not  without  good 
authority.  This  reading  reoommenda  itself  as  the  more  difficult :  it  is  easy 
to  conceive,  as  De  Wette  remarks,  how  the  others  could  have  grown  out  of 
it. 

'  Luke  xi.  41,  presents  a  difficulty.  On  any  interpretation,  it  seems  to  me 
that  tA  ivovra  corresponds  to  iffwOsv,  as  contrasted  with  t^wQiv,  v.  39,  and 
must  therefore  be  applied  to  the  heart.  This  being  admitted,  the  only 
question,  is  whether  the  words  were  or  were  not  spoken  ironically.  If  they 
were  not,  it  must  seem  strange  that  C3hrist,  whose  design  was  to  aim  at  ike 
disposition  of  the  heart,  should  have  laid  down  anything  so  easily  perverted 
into  opma  operatmn.  It  may  be  said  that,  in  accordance  with  a  mode  of 
teaching  which  he  frequently  adopted,  viz.  to  give  a  specific  instead  of  a- 
general  precept, — ^to  command  an  outward  act,  as  a  sign  of  the  disposition, 
instead  of  enjoining  the  disposi'tion  itself ;  he  here  enjoins  alms-giving  as 
proof,  in  act,  of  the  possession  of  that  love  which  imparts  to  others.  This 
appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  verse  following,  in  which  justice  and  love 
are  mentioned  as  virtues  wholly  neglected  by  the  Pharisees  ;  implying  that 
their  alms-giving,  previously  mentioned,  being  destitute  of  the  proper  dis- 
position, was  valueless.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  where  Christ  employ's 
this  mode  of  teaching,  the  peculiar  hind  of  special  injunction  that  he  gives 
is  always  determined  by  the  character  of  his  hearers  ;  and  alma-gimmg 
would  have  been  an  inapt  injunction  to  PJbarisees,  who,  as  we  learn  from 
the  Sermqn  on  the  Mount,  made  great  show  and  display  thereof.  Still, 
the  injunction  may  have  been  given  in  view  of  tbe  character  of  the  mdi- 
vid/iwl  Pharisees  before  him,  who  may  have  been  known  as  avaricious  men ; 
and  Christ  may  have  known  that  to  part  vrith  their  money  would  be  a  test 
of  love  which  they  could  not  stand.  If  it  be  supposed  that  the  words  are 
not  accurately  reported,  and  that  the  special  injunction  is  due  to  ^e  writer, 
and  not  to  Christ,  still  the  connexion  sufficiently  guards  even  the  writer 
from  the  charge  of  setting  forth  the  opus  operatvim. 

All  difficulties  would  disappear  if  we  could  assume  that  Christ  intended 
only  to  point  out  the  prevailing  spirit  in  which  the  Pharisees  aoted,'and 
the  sophisms  with  which  they  satisfied  their  consciences.  "  As  to  your 
inward  parts,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  give  alms,  and  lo !  aU  is  clean  for 
you ! "  (You  think  that  alms-giving  is  to  cleanse  your  life  and  atone  for 
your  sins.)  Although  this  view  does  not  appear  perfectly  simple  and 
natural,  I  cannot  share  in  the  decisive  sentence  which  modem  writers,  and 
even  He  Wette,  have  pronounced  against  it.  It  riiay  be  connected  with 
verse  42,  as  follows  ;  "  You  cannot  with  this  mock  piety  satisfy  the  law  of 
God,  and  escape  his  judgments;  but  Woe  vmto  you  I"  He  then  adds 
another  illustration — their  "tithing  of  mint,"  &o.  as  corresponding  to  their 
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giving  "  tithes "  of  the  most  trifling  products  (mint,  cummin, 
&c.),  and  entirely  neglecting  the  more  essential  duties  of 
righteousness  and  love.  Their  vanity  and  haughtiness  -were 
shown  (v.  43)  in  their  claiming  to  lord  it  over  every  body. 
They  were  (v.  44)  like  tombs,  so  beautifaUy  painted,  that  no 
one  would  suppose  them  to  be  graves;  but  whose  fair  exterior 
concealed  nothing  but  putrefaction. 

At"  this  point,  a  h/wye/rs  who  was  present  asked  Christ 
whether  he  meant  to  apply  these  censures  to  the  class  to  which 
he  belonged,  also.  From  this  the  Saviour  took  occasion,  in  the 
remainder  of  the  discourse  (v.  45-52),  to  expose  the  crimes  that 
were  pecuhar  to  the  lawyers. 

§  167. — Christ  wcvrns  his  Disciples  agaimst  the  Pharisees. — The  Power  of 
Dimne  Truth.     (Luke  xi.  62 ;  xii.  3.) 

It  is  probable  that  the  conversation,  commenced  at  the 
breakfast-table,  was  continued  in  the  open  air;''  the  irritated 

kind  of  alms-giving ;  and  contrasts  both  forms  of  hypqprisy  (last  clause  of 
V.  42)  with  the  true  righteousness  and  love  of  which  they  were  destitute. 

f  There  appears  to  have  been  a  marked  distinction  between  these 
vojiLKoXg  and  the  Pharisees  proper.  They  probably  applied  themselves 
more  to  the  Soriptures  than  to  the  irad/UioTiS ;  not,  however,  wholly  reject- 
ing the  authority  of  the  latter.  (Perhaps  they  formed  a  transition  sect  to 
the  later  Ka/raites.)  This  might  account  for  their  expecting  Christ  to 
express  himself  more  favourably  of  them  than  of  the  Pharisees,  but  did  not 
save  them  from  his  reproach.  They  could  derive  a  lifeless  and  unspiritual 
system  from  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures  as  well  as  from  traditions ;  could 
be  as  severe  as  the  Pharisees  in  judging  others,  and  as  indulgent  towards 
themselves.  This  distinction  between  the  vofiiKol  and  the  others  confirms 
the  originality  of  Luke.  Strauss  and  De  Wette  think  that  these  interjocu- 
tions  of  other  persons,  giving  occasion  to  new  turns  of  the  discourse — a 
sort  of  table-ta& — belong  merely  to  the  peculiar  dress  which  Luke  gives  to 
the  account ;  but  it  appears  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  that  their  apt  adapta- 
tion to  the  several  speakers  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  originality  of  the 
narrative.  They  belong  to  the  very  character  of  table  conversation ;  and 
their  faithfiil  and  accurate  transmission  may  be  easily  accounted  for  ;  they 
were  probably  again  and  again  repeated,  and  finally,  in  aid  of  memory, ' 
committed  to  vpriting.  Any  argument  against  the  verisimilitude  of  these 
accounts,  drawn  from  the  modem  etiquette  of  the  table,  is  totally  out  of 
place,  and  valueless. 

'  We  see  from  Luke  xi.  53,  compared  with  xii.  1,  that  the  conversation 
was  continued.  The  transition  is  not  managed  with  the  art  that  we  should 
look  for  in  a  fictitious  narrative ;  had  Luke  invented  the  dialogue,  he  would 
hardly  have  joined  so  awkwardly,  vrithout  any  connecting  link,  the  table 
conversation  with  the  discourse  afterward  delivered  to  the  multitude.  But 
our  assertion  that  Luke,  in  describing  the  table-talk  with  what  preceded 
and  followed,  has  actually  given  us  a  real  scene  from  the  life  of  Christ, 
does  not  imply  there  is  nothing  in  the  statement  that  belongs  in  another 
place.  Things  are  repeated  here  which  we  find  often  in  both  Matthew  and 
Luke.     The  case  was  probably  as  follows  :  "an  original  body  of  discourse. 
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Pharisees  interrogated  him  eeaew,  seeking,  by  captious  ques- 
tions, to  find  some  handle  by  which  to  gratify  tteir  malice  and 
secure  the  vengeance  which  they  hoped  to  -wreak  upon  him. 
A  multitude  of  other  persons  gathered;  groups  were  formed 
around  Christ;  and  the  Pharisees  finally  -withdrew.  The 
Sa-viour  then  addressed  himself  to  the  immediate  circle  of  his 
disciples,  and  gave  them  warnings  aud  cautions,  probably  occa- 
sioned by  the  recent  machinations  of  the  Pharisees.  "Seware 
of  the  leaven  of  the  Flmrisees,  which  is  hypocrisy ;"  a  leaven 
which  impregnates  all  that  comes  fi-om  them,  and  poisons  all 
who  come  in  contact  -with  them.  They  were  to  be  on  theii' 
guard;  to  trust  no  appearances;  the  hostile  aim.  was  there, 
even  when  carefolly  concealed.  All  their  acts  alike  were 
poisoned  by  hypocrisy;  against  them  all  it  would  be  necessary 
to  watch.' 

e.  g.  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  a  conversation  on  some  special  occasion, 
at  table  or  elsewhere,  was  handed  down  and  -written,  subsequently,  in 
particular  memoirs.  Other  separate  expressions,  not  specifically  con- 
nected with  them,  were  also  handed  down,  and  were  incorporated  in 
suitable  places  in  the  larger  discourses,  the  more  effectually  to  secure  their 
preservation  and  transmission.  Such  may  have  been  the  case  in  the 
passage  before  us  ;  e.  g.  xi.  49,  for  example,  which  is  given,  in  its  original 
form,  in  Christ's  last  anti-Pharisaic  discourse.  Matt,  xxiii.  34. 

■We  do  not  know  how  far  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  did  succeed  in 
poisoning  the  heart  of  an  Iscanot.  The  caution  in  the  text  was  ob-^iously 
occasioned  by  the  pretended  friendship  of  the  Pharisee  who  invited  Christ 
to  breakfast,  and  by  the  captious  questions,  put  to  him  under  pretence  of 
securing  his  opinions  on  important  points.  We  do  not  find  the  passage  in 
as  original  a  form  in  Matt.  xvi.  6  ;  the  Pharisees  are  connected  (as  is  often 
done  in  Matt.)  with  the  Sadd/ucees ;  a  connexion,  as  we  have  remarked 
before,  not  natural  or  probable.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  Christ 
could  have  connected  the  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees  -with  that  of  the  Sad- 
ducees  ;  or  how  he  could  have  warned  his  disciples  against  the  influence  of 
the  latter,  to  which,  from  their  own  religious  stand-point,  and  the  circle  of 
society  in  which  they  moved,  they  certainly  were  not  exposed.  Schneckeiir 
iwger  (Stud.  d.  Geist.  Wiirtemb.  "vi.  1,  48),  indeed,  says  that  the  docirme 
of  the  Pharisees  could  not  have  been  alluded  to  either,  because  Christ 
recommends  the  latter  himself  (Matt,  xxiii.  3).  But  we  cannot  agree  -with 
him ;  Christ's  object,  in  the  passage  quoted,  is  to  contrast  the  rigid  precepts 
of  the  Pharisees  with  their  practice.  It  was  the  example  of  their  life  that 
the  disciples  were  to  guard  against ;  but  as  their  righteousness  was  to 
exceed  that  of  the  Pharisees,  they  were  enjoined  to  live  up  even  to  the 
strict  precepts  of  that  sect,  so  that  none  might  be  able  to  accuse  them  of 
violating  the  law.  But  surely  there  was  nothing  in  this  inconsistent  -with 
opposition,  on  Christ's  part,  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Pharisees  in  other 
respects ;  and  proofe  of  such  opposition  abound  in  the  E-rangelists.  It  is 
possible,  from  the  connexion  in  Matt,  that  Christ  may  have  given  his 
warning  in  view  of  Pharisaic  ideas  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  of  the  signs 
of  its  appearance,  and  that  the  figure  of  the  leaven  may  have  been  intended 
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After  tHs  note  of  waming,  which  probably  pertiirbed  their 
miads,  he  allowed  them,  for  their  comfort,  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  coming  triumphs  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  of  the 
■victories  •which  his  truth  should  achieve.  The  craft  of  men, 
he  told  them,  should  not  check  its  progress;  it  should  make 
its  way  by  the  power  of  God.  His  truth,  as  yet  veiled  and 
covered,  was  to  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  all  men.  "Fw 
there  is  nothmg  covered  that  shall  not  he  revealed;  a/nd  hid,  tliat 
shall  not  he  hnown.  What  I  tell  you  in  darkness,  that  speah  ye 
in  light:  a/nd  what  ye  hem-  in  the  ear,  that  preach  ye  wpdn  the 
house-tops  (the  flat  roofs  of  Eastern  dwellings)."^  And  with 
this  promise,  too,  is  connected  an  exhortation  to  firmness  and 
steadfastness  in  their  struggles  for  the  truth :  "Be  not  afraid 
of  them  that  Mil  the  hody"^  &c. 

§  168. — Christ  SeaU  a  Paralytic  at  Capermmm,  and  the  Pharisees  accuse 
him  of  Blasphemy. — The  AccmaMon  Sepelled.  (Matt.  ix.  1;  Mark  ii. 
1 ;  Luke  v.  17.) 

The  attack  made  upon  ChriBt  at  Jerusalem  involved,  as  we 
have  seen,  two  charges,  viz.  that  he  violated  the  law,  and  that 
he  assumed  a  power  and  dignity  to  which  no  man  could  have 
a  right.  The  Pharisees  continued  their  persecutions,  on  the 
same  grounds,  in  Galilee  also,  where  his  labours  offered  them. 

to  apply  to  this ;  but  yet  it  ia  more  natural  to  explain  it  as  alluding  (in 
Luke's  sense)  to  the  hypocrisy  of  the  sect,  which  Christ  had  just  before 
condemned.  In  Mark  viii.  16,  indeed,  no  other  sense  is  admissible  ;  the 
disciples  might  be  warned  against  the  hypocrisy  of  Herod  Antipas,  but  not 
against  his  doctrine.  It  niay,  indeed  be  said  that  I/uJce's  version  is  the 
original  one  ;  that  Matthew,  as  was  usual  with  him,  added  Saddmcees  to 
Pharisees  ;  and  that  Mark,  finding  this  unsuitable,  substituted  Setrod.  In 
answer  to  this,  Christ  may  have  employed  the  phrase  more  than  once.  In 
the  case  of  Herod,  the  caution  was  not  uncalled  for ;  the  disciples  might 
have  been  deceived  by  his  wish  to  see  Jesus,  although  he  wished  it  with  no 
good  intentions.  Mark  probably  employed  a  different  and  original 
account ;  and,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  substitution  of  the  Sadducees 
for  Herod  was  unlikely ;  it  is  not  known  that  Herod  was  a  Pharisee. 

J  In  Matt.  X.  26,  27,  these  words  are  incorporated  into  the  discourse  at 
the  mission  of  the  Apostles,  in  which  several  other  passages  are  out  of  place. 
Iheir  form  is  probably  more  accurately  given  in  Matt,  than  in  Luke  ;  in 
the  former,  it  is  what  they  heair  that  is  to  be  proclaimed  ;  in  the  latter, 
what  they  speak ;  for  at  that  time  the  disciples  themselves  did  not  fully 
understand  and  utter  the  truth  among  themselves.  It  was  only  to  become 
plain  to  them  at  a^  later  period. 

''  Other  things  are  added,  after  Luke  xii.  5,  probably  out  of  their  proper 
connexion  ;  especially  the  "  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,"  of  which 
we  have  spoken  before  (p.  263).  I  cannot  adopt  the  interpretation  of 
Schleiermacher,  which  is  adapted  to  the  passage  as  if  this  were  its  proper 
place. 
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many  points  of  assault.  But  against  all  such  attacks  Ms  Di- 
vine greatness  only  displayed  itself  the  more  conspicuously. 

On  one  occasion,  he  returned  to  Capernaum  from  one  of  his 
preaching  tours,  and,  when  his  arrival  was  known,  many  ga- 
thered around  him.  Some  sought  him  to  hear  the  words  of 
life  from  his  lips;  to  obtain  help  for  their  bodies  or  their  souls  j 
others,  doubtless,  with  hostile  intent,  to  put  captious  questions, 
and  act  as  spies  upon  his  words  and  actions;  and  curiosity,  too, 
had  done  its  part;  so  that  the  door  of  the  house  was  beset 
with  people.  The  Saviour  was  interrupted  in  his  teaching  by 
a  great  noise  without.  A  man  palsied  in  all  his  hmbs,  tor- 
mented by  pain  of  body  and  anguish  of  heart,  had.  caused  him- 
self to  be  carried  thither.  His  disease  may  have  been  caused 
by  sinful  excesses;  or  it  may  have  so  awakened  his  sense  of 
guilt,  as  that  he  felt  it  to  be  a  punishment  for  his  sins;  but,  be 
this  as  it  may,  the  disease  of  his  body  and  the  distress  of  his 
soul  seem  to  have  been  closely  connected,  and  to  have  reacted 
upon  each  other.'  Both  required  to  be  healed,  in  order  to  a 
radical  cure.  Though  the  bodily  ailment  was  a  real  one,  and 
not  due  to  a  psychical  cause,  stiU,  such  was  the  reciprocal 
action  of  spirit  and  body,  that  the  spiritual  anguish  had  first 
to  be  remedied.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  disease  seemed 
to  be  a  punishment  for  sin,  he  needed,  for  the  healing  of  his 
soul,  a  SBTisible  pledge  of  the  pardon  of  his  sins;  and  such  a 
pledge  he  was  to  find  in  the  cure  of  his  palsy. 

Four  men  carried  the  couch  on  which  the  sick  man  lay ;  but 
the  throng  was  so  great  that  they  could  not  make  their  way 
through.  The  palsied  man  was  anxious  to  see  the  Saviour,  by 
whom  he  hoped  to  be  relieved.  Entrance  by  the  door  was 
impossible ;  but  the  Oriental  mode  of  building  afibrded  a 
means  of  access,  to  which  they  at  once  had  recourse.  Passing 
up  the  stairs,  which  led  from  the  outside  to  the  flat  roof  of  the 
house,"^  they  made  an  opening  by  removing  part  of  the  tiles, 
and  let  the  couch  down  into  an  upper  chamber. 

'  Schldermacher  concluded,  from  the  great  pains  that  were  taken,  and 
the  unusual  means  that  were  resorted  to  to  bring  the  sick  man  to  Christ, 
that  the  Saviour  was  about  to  depart  immediately  from  the  city.  But 
Mark's  account  shows  that  he  had  just  returned,  and  that  a  vast  crowd  had 
gathered  about  hiTti.  A  momentary  exacerbation  of  the  sick  man's  suffer- 
ings may  have  caused  the  haste ;  but  we  do  not  know  enough  about  his 
case  to  decide  this. 

"  The  accounts  of  Mark  and  Luke  bear  throughout  the  vivid  stamp  of 
eye-witnesses.  The  unusual  feature  of  the  event  is  related  in  the  simplest 
possible  way,  without  a  trace  of  exaggeration ;  and  it  is  all  in  perfect 
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Christ's  first  words  to  tbe  sick  man,  addressed  to  Ms  longing 
and  faith,  were,  "Son,  thy  sms  be  forgiven  thee;"  and  this  balm, 
poured  into  the  woimded  spirit,  prepared  the  way  for  the  heal- 
ing of  his  corporeal  malady. 

The  Pharisees,  always  on  the  watch,  seized  upon  this  oppor- 
tunity to  renew  their  accusations ;  he  had  claimed  a  fulness  of 
power  which  belonged  to  God  alone ;  the  power,  namely,  to 
forgive  sins.  Perceiving  their  irritation,  he  appealed  to  &fact 
which  could  not  be  denied,  as  proof  that  he  claimed  no  power 
which  he  could  not  fully  exercise.  ["  Whether  is  it  easier  to  say, 
Thy  svris  he  forgiven  thee;  or  to  say.  Arise  ami  walh?  But  that 
ye  may  know  that  the  Son  of  Mam  hath  power  on  ewrth  to  forgive 
sins'"-  (then  saith  he  to  the  dck  of  the  palsy),  Arise,  take  up  thy  bed, 
amd  go  v/nto  thy  house.  And  he  a/rose  amil  departed  to  his  hmse."\ 
"It  is  easy  to  say,  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee;  for  if  these  words 
really  produce  any  result,  it  could  not  be  perceptible  to  the 

keeping  mth  Oriental  life.  Strauss  assumes,  •without  the  slightest  ground, 
-  that  these  accounts  are  exaggerated  copies  of  Matthew's  (ix.  1),  which  is 
much  the  most  simple.  We  have  for  more  reason  to  take  it  the  other  way, 
and  consider  Matthew's  as  an  abridged  statement,  the  main  object  of  which 
was  to  report  what  Christ  said,  and  not  to  give  a  full  detail  of  the  circum- 
stances. Sirajms  says,  fiirther,  that  the  words  "when  he  sa/w  ihei/r  faith," 
gave  occasion  for  the  invention  of  the  story  of  the  letting  down  of  the  bier 
through  the  roof,  &o.  Let  us  look  at  this.  If  Jesus  set  so  high  a  value 
upon  the  faith  of  the  men,  he  did  it,  either  because  he  saw  their  Mth  by 
that  glance  of  his  which  searched  men's  hearts,  or  because  they  gave  some 
outward  idgn  of  it.  [Strauss  would  not  be  likely  to  admit  the  first,  and  the 
second]  is  precisely  met  by  the  statement  of  Luke.  Moreover,  an  inven- 
tion of  this  kind  would  have  been  utterly  inconsistent' with  the  spirit  of 
early  Christianity,  which  had  too  high  a  conception  of  Christ's  power  to 
pierce  the  thoughts-  of  men  to  suppose  that  he  needed  any  outward  sign  of 
a  really  existing  faith.  Again,  if  it  be  agreed  that  admittance  could  be 
had  by  a  door  in  the  roof)  it  may  be  questioned  whether  such  a  door  would 
be  large  enough  to  admit  a  couch.  But,  probably,  no  such  door  existed  in 
Sastem  houses.  Joseph.  Archseol.  1.  xiv.  xv.  §  12,  confirms  this.  Herod  I. 
had  taken  a  village,  in  which  there  were  many  of  the  enemy's  soldiers  : 
part  of  them  were  taken  on  the  roofe,^  and  then,  it  is  said,  "  roiig  dpofovg 
Tbtv  OLKUiv  KaTaffKd-TTTojVjtfJiTrXea  rd  Kdrat  Ttijv  txrparKorwv  £fi}f>a  d9p6u)Q 
direiWriiiiiEviav."  Even  those  who  suppose  Mark's  account  to  be  an 
imitation  of  Luke's,  or  of  the  dTTOfij/jj/uovEWfia  which  Luke  followed,  must 
still  admit  that  it  implies  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  construction 
of  Eastern  houses.  Had  there  been  a  way  of  getting  through  the  roof 
otherwise,  he  would  not  have  said  that  they  broke  it.  As  I  have  said 
before,  Mark's  details,  in  many  places,  imply  that  he  used  a  separate 
authority ;  although  I  cannot  believe,  with  some,  that  his  Gospel  was  the 
originai  basis  of  Matthew  and  Luke. 

"  God  forgives  the  sins  in  heaven,  fct  Christ,  as  Man,  announces  the 
Divine  forgiveness.  "Son  of  Man"  and  "imeartii"  are  correlative  con- 
ceptions. 
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senses,  and,  for  that  reason,  tte  lack  of  the  result  could  not 
convict  an  impostor;"  but  he  vho  says,  Arise  and  walk  muse 
reaUy  possess  the  power  which  his  words  claim,  or  his  untruth 
will  be  immediately  exposed." 

And  the^ac^  that  the  Divuie  power  of  his  words  revivified 
the  dead  limbs  of  the  paralytic  proved  that  he  had  the  power, 
by  granting  forgiveness  of  sins,  to  awaken  the  dead  soul  to  a 
new  spiritTjal  life.    In  this  case  the  two  were  bound  together. 

§  169. — The  Withered  Hamd  healed  on  ike  Sabbath. — The  Objections  of 
the  Phwrisees  amtidpated  amd  refuted.  (Mark  iii.  1-6 ;  Luke  vi.  6-8  ; 
Matt.  xii.  10.) 

A  man  with  a  withered  hand  appeared  in  the  synagogue  on 
a  certain  Sabbath  while  Christ  was  teaching,  probably  at  Ca/- 
pemaum.  The  Pharisees,  perhaps,  had  brought  him  there,  as 
they  stood  by  and  watched  eagerly  to  see  what  Christ  would 
do ;  but  the  latter  saw  their  purpose,  and  acted  with  his  cha/- 
racteristic  calmness  and  confidence.  Taking  no  notice  whatever 
of  his  crafty  foes  until  he  had  called  the  sufierer  forth  into  the 
midst  of  the  synagogue,  he  then,  by  putting  an  unavoidable 
dilemma  to  the  Pharisees,  anticipated  all  that  they  could  say : 
"  Is  it  la/wfid  to  do  good  on  the  Sahhath  days,  or  to  do  evil;  to 
same  life,  or  to  hUlV  This  question  did  not  offer  a  choice  be- 
tween doing  or  not  doiug  a  specific  good,  but  between  doing 
the  good  or  its  opposite  evil;  and  even  the  Pharisees  could  not 
pretend  to  hesitate  as  to  the  reply.  It  was  precisely  for  this 
reason  that  Christ  so  put  it. 

But  was  he  justified  in  this?  Let  us  see.  The  point  as- 
sumed was,  that  a  sin  of  omission  is  also  a  sin  of  com/mission. 
Whoever  omits  to  do  a  good  act  which  he  has  the  power  and, 
therefore,  the  calling  to  do,  is  responsible  for  all  the  evil  that 
may  flow  from  his  omission;  e.  g.  if  he  can  save  a  neighbour's 
life,  he  oitgM;  and  if  he  does  not,  he  is  guilty  of  his  death.? 
So  with  the  case  of  this  lame  man;  there  he  was;  Christ  could 
cure  him;  Christ  mbgkt  to  cure  him;-  and,  if  he  did  not,  would 
be  responsible  for  the  continuance  of  his  unpotency.  That  it 
was  a  duty  to  save  life  on  the  Sabbath  was  taught  even  by  the 
Pharisees  themselves;  and,  as  the  spirii  of  the  law  required, 
Christ  extended  the  principle  further.     The  exception  allowed 

*"  It  was  only  in  this  sense,  and  not  with  reference  to  the  act  of  power 
in  itself,  that  Christ  said,  "  It  it  easMr,"  &c. 

>'  Willce'a  objections  {Urevangelisten,  p.  191)  to  the  word  aTroKrfTvot  are 
not  decisive.  A  strong  word  would  naturally  be  used  by  Christ  to  give 
emphasis  to  the  declaration  that,  in  such  a  case,  not  to  save  life,  is  to  kUl. 
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by  the  Phaxisees  showed  that  the  law  could  not,  iiticonditioii- 
ally,  be  literally  fulfilled. 

After  putting  his  question,  he  looked  around  to  see  if  any 
of  them  would  venture  a  reply.  All  were  silent.  Then,  with 
Divine  word  of  power,  he  said  to  the  lame  man,  "Stretch  forth 
thine  Iicmd;"  and  it  was  done.4 

§  170. — Cure  of  the  Infinn  Womam  on  the  SabtcUh;  the  Pharisees  Mscon- 
certed.     (Luke  xiii.  10.) — Of  tJte  Dropsical  Mam.     (Luke  xiv.) 

On  another  Sabbath,  while  Christ  was  teaching  in  the  syna^ 
gogue,  his  attention  was  arrested  by  a  woman,  who  had  gone 
for  eighteen  years  bowed  together'  and  unable  to  erect  herself 
He  called  her  to  him,  and  laid  his  hands  upon  her;  she  was 
healed,  and  thanked  God. 

The  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  not  venturing  to  attack  Christ 
directly,  turned  and  reproached  the  people  with.  There  are  sue 
days  in  which  men  ought  to  work;  m  them,  therefore,  come,  a/nd 
he  healed,  a/nd  not  on  the  Sahhath  day.  Christ  saw  that  the  re- 
proach was  intended  for  himself;  and  exposed  to  the  man  (who 
only  illustrated  the  spirit  of  his  whole  party)  the  hypocrisy  of 
his  language,  and  the  contrast  between  Pharisaic  actions  and  a 
Pharisaic  show  of  zeal  for  the  law,  by  the  question,  Doth  not 
each  ofycM,  on  the  Sahhath,  loose  his  ox  or  his  ass  from,  the  stall, 
and  lead  him  aiwa/y  to  watering  ?  And  shall  not  this  dcmghter  of 
Abraham,,  whom  Satam,  hath  hound,  lol  these  eighteen  years,  be 
loosed  from  this  bond  on  the  Sahhath  dayP 

• 

1  It  is  obvious  that  the  accounts  of  this  event  in  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
Luke  were  written  independently  of  each  other,  from  independent  sources  ; 
and  this  seems  to  confirm  their  truth.  Immediate  originality,  and  the 
vivacity  of  an  eye-witness,  are  strikingly  exhibited  in  Liike's  account ;  e.  g. 
before  the  Pharisees  open  their  lips,  Christ  anticipates  them  both  by  word 
and  deed,  which  is  much  more  characteristic  than'  Matthew's  statement. 
And  as  for  Christ's  words,  as  given  by  Luke,  being  due  to  a  later  revision 
of  the  original,  it  is  the  less  likely,  because  the  striking  application  of 
which  they  admit  does  not  lie  upon  the  surface  at  all.  The  clause  in  Matt, 
xii.  12,  eZ^ffTi  Toig  2a€6afft  KaXutg  ttoieTv,  gives  a  hint  of  the  thought 
more  fiilly  developed  in  Luke.  As  to  Matt.  xii.  11,  it  Tnay  be  out  of 
place  ;  and,  in  that  case,  may  be  the  same  as  Luke  xiv.  5,  in  a  different 
form,  the  latter  being  supposed  to  give  the  true  occasion  on  which  the 
.  words  were  u  "iered.  But  it  is  just  as  possible  that  Christ  uttered  the  same 
thought  on  two  occasions  ;  or  that  he  appended  both  illustrations  to  his 
.answer  to  the  question  given  in  Luke  vi.  9. 

'  The  expression  "  whom  Satan  hath  bound"  may  imply  a  demoniacal 
possession,  a  state,  perhaps,  of  melancholy  imbecility  ,*  and  the  words 
TTvevfia  aaQivelag  appear  to  confirm  this.  But  they  may  also  be  referred 
to  the  connexion  between  sin  and  evil  in  general,,  or  in  this  particular 
case  ;  and  so  a  demoniacal  possession,  in  the  full  sense,  need  not  be  pre- 

T  2 
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Often  the  hidden  aims  of  the  Pharisees  were  veiled  in  the 
garb  of  friendliness;  but  the  Saviour  anticipated  their  attacks 
before  they  were  uttered,  and  thus^often  prevented  their  utter- 
ance at  all.  An  illustration  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  ac- 
count given  by  Luke  (xiv.)  of  a  meal  taken  at  the  house  of 
a  Pharisee,  by  whom  he  had  been  invited  on  the  Sabbath. 
Whether  by  accident,  or  by  the  contrivance  of  the  Pharisees,  a 
dropsical  man  was  there,  seeking  to  be  healed.  Jesus  first 
turned  and  asked  them.  Is  it  lomofid  to  heal  on  the  Sabbath-day  ? 
When  they  made  no  reply,  he  touched  the  man  and  cured  him. 
When  he  had  left  the  house,  the  Saviour  saw  that  the  Phari- 
sees were  disposed  to  put  an  ill  construction  on  what  he  had 
done ;  and  appealed,  as  he  had  done  before,  to  the  testimony 
of  their  own  conduct :  Which  of  you  shall  home  am,  ox  or  <m  ass 
faUen  into  a  pit,  and  will  not  straightway  puM  him  owt  on  the 
Sabbath  day  ? 

§  171. — The  Strife  for  Precedence  at  Feasts. — T!ie  Poor,  not  the  Rich,  to  le 
invited. — Pa/rable  of  tlie  Great  Swpper.     (Luke  xiv.) 

When  the  time  of  sitting  down  to  the  meal  arrived,  there 
was  a  strife  for  precedence  among  the  Pharisees,  forming  an 
apt  display  of  their  vanity  and  pride  of  rank ;  and  illustrating, 
in  the  lower  sphere  of  hfe,  the  arrogant  and  evil  disposition 
which  they  carried  into  the  higher,  and  which  totally  unfitted 
them  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  Christ  took  the  occasion  to 
contrast  this  haughty  spirit  of  theirs  with  spiritual  prudence, 
the  true  wisdom  of  the  kingdom,  by  giving  them,  in  a  para- 
bolic form,  a  rule  of  prudence  for  the  lower  sphere  of  hfe. 

This  rule  was,  that,  instead  of  appropriating  the  highest 
seat,  and  thus  exposing  one's  self  to  the  shame  of  being  bidden 
to  leave  itj  one  should  rather  seek  the  lowest  place,  and  thus 
have  the  chance  of  being  honoured,  before  all  the  guests,  by  an 
invitation  to  a  higher.  It  is  obvious  enough,  on  the  face  of 
this,  that  Christ  did  not  intend  it  merely  as  a  rule  of  social 
courtesy;  he  himself  (v.  11)  sets  forth  the  prominent  thought 
illustrated,  viz. :  that,  to  be  exalted  by  God,  we  must  humble 
ourselves;  that  all  self-exaltation  can  only  deprive  us  of  that 
humility  which  constitutes  true  elevation. 

During  the  repast,  the  Saviour  turned  to  the  host  and  at- 
tacked the  prevailing  selfishness  that  ruled  all  the  conduct  of 
the  Pharisees.     He  illustrated  this  by  contrasting  that  selfish 

supposed.  The  terms  may  have  been  used  in  view  of  prevalent  opinions, 
or  because  of  the  peculiar  form  in  which  Christ  wished  to  express  himseli 
in  this  case. 
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hospitality  -whicli  looks  to  a  recompense^  witli  the  genxiine 
love  that  does  good  and  asks  no  return.  The  heart  that  is  fit 
for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  looks  to  no  earthly  reward,  but 
■will  receive,  in  their  stead,  the  heavenly  riches  (v.  12 — 14)  of 
that  kingdom. 

One  of  the  guests,  probably  wishing  to  turn  the  conversa- 
tion from  a  disagreeable  subject,  seized  upon  the  words  uttered 
by  Christ,  to  allude  to  the  blessedness  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
"Blessed"  said  he,  "is  he  that  shall  eat  bread  m  the  kingdom  of 
God."  He  may  have  borrowed  the  figure  from  the  scene 
around  him;  or,  perhaps,  employed  it  from  a  tendency  to  Chi- 
liastic  ideas  of  heaven.  On  this,  Christ  took  occasion  to  show 
the  Pharisees,  who  deemed  themselves  secure  of  a  share  in  the 
Messianic  kingdom,  how  utterly  destitute  they  were  of  its 
moral  requisites,  and  how  far  those  whom  they  most  despised 
were  superior  to  them  in  this  respect.  He  demanded  a  dispo- 
sition of  heart  ready  to  appreciate  the  true  nature  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  as  manifested  and  proclaimed,  and  willing  to  for- 
sake all  things  else  in  order  to  lay  hold  of  it. 

To  set  this  vividly  before  their  minds,  he  made  use  of  the 
figure  of  a  supper,  suggested,  doubtless,  by  the  circumstances 
around  him.  The  first  invited — those  to  whom  the  servant  is 
sent  to  say,  "Come,  for  all  thmgs  cure  rum  ready" — are  the  Pha- 
risees, who,  on  account  of  their  life-long  devotion  to  the  study 
of  the  law,  and  their  legal  piety,  deemed  themselves  certain  of 
a  call  to  share  in  the  Divine  kingdom.  They  are  not  accused, 
in  the  parable,  of  decided  hostility,  but  of  indifference,  to  that 
which  ought  to  be  their  highest  interest.  Not  knowing  how 
to  value  the  invitation,  they  excuse  themselves  from  accepting 
it  imder  various  pretexts.  The  character  of  all  persons,  indeed, 
who  are  too  husy  to  give  heed  to  Christ's  words,  is  here  illus- 
trated. 

When  the  invited  guests  refused  to  come,  a  call  was  sent 
forth  for  "the  poor,  the  mmmed,  the  halt,  amd  the  Wind;"  guests 
uninvited,  indeed,  and  not  expecting  such  an  honour.  By 
these  we  understand  the  despised  ones,  the  pubhcans  and 
sinners,  whom  Christ  took  to  his  embrace. 

StUl  there  is  room;  the  highways  must  be  ransacked;  that 
is,  the  heathen,  strangers  to  the  Theocratic  kingdom,  are  to  be 
summoned  to  Christ's  kingdom. 

§  172. — The  Pharisees  attach  the  Disciples  for  phtckmg  Com  on  the  SaliaA. 
— Christ  defends  them.     (Luke  vi.  1 ;  Matt.  xii.  18.) 

During  the  first  or  second  year  of  Christ's  labours  in  Galilee 
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he  walked,  on  the  first  Sabbath  after  the  Passover,'  through  a 
com-field  with  his  disciples.  The  corn  was  npe;  and  the 
disciples,  urged  by  hunger,  plucked  a  few  ears,  rubbed  them  in 
their  hands,*  and  q,te  them.  Some  of  the  Pharisees  (always  on 
the  alert)  reproached  them  for  doing  such  a  thing  on  the  Sab- 
bath day.  As  the  charge  was,  in  fact,  meant  for  Christ  him- 
self, he  replied  to  and  refuted  it;  and  not  content  with  bare 
refutation,  he  mtimated  a  higher  truth,  which  could  not  be 
brought  out  clearly  and  fiiUy  untU  a  later  period. 

First,  he  showed  to  the  Pharisees,  on  their  own  ground,  the 
falsity  of  their  slavish  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  law. 
•David,  he  told  them,  violated  their  principle  in  satisfying  his 
hunger  with  the  sacred  bread,  when  no  other  could  be  had.^ 
The  Mosaic  law  itself  opposed  it,  inasmuch  as  the  priests  were 
necessarily  compelled,  in  the  Temple  service,  to  infringe  upon 
the  Sabbath  rest;  clearly  showing  that  not  aM  labour  was 
inconsistent  with  that  rest,  so  that  the  true  aim  of  the  law 
was  kept  in  view.  But  (he  proceeded,  intimatimg  the  higher 
truth)  if  a  deviation  from  the  letter  of  the  law  was  justifiable 
in  the  priests,  because  engaged  in  the  Temple-service,  how  much 
more  in  men  who  were  engaged  in  the  service  of  that  which 
was  greater  thorn  the  Temple,  the  highest  manifestation  that  had 
been  made  to  mankind.^ 

Having  thus  vindicated  the  disciples,  he  opposed  Hosea  vi  6, 
to  that  idea  of  religion  which  rests  in  outward  forms  and  lacks 
the  inward  hfe ;  which,  in  this  as  in  other  cases,  was  the  root 
of  error  from  which  the  conduct  of  the  Pharisees  proceeded. 
Had  they  known  that  love  is  greater  than  all  ceremonial  ser- 
vice, they  would  not  have  been  so  forward  to  condemn  the 
innocent.^  For  innocent  the  disciples  were,  who  had  acted  as 
they  did  for  the  sake  of  the  Son  of  Man,  who  is  greater  than 
the  Sabbath,  and  who,  as  Lord  over  all  things,  is  Lord  also''  of 
the  Sabbath,  y      The  Sabbath  was  only  a  means  of  religious 

'  Sdttarov  SivrepSTrpoirov,  Luke  vi.  1.  Meaning,  if  the  reading  be 
correct,  the  first  Sabbath  after  the  second  Eaater-day,  when  the  first  sheaf 
of  com  was  presented  in  the  Temple. 

'  A  customary  way  of  appeasing  hunger  in  those  land.1,  even  to  this  day ; 
cf.  Robinson,  Palestine,  ii.  419  and  430. 

"  1  Sam.  xxi.  '  C£  p.  92. 

"  The  yAp  in  Matt.  xii.  8,  may  refer  either  to  v.  7  or  v.  6  ;  in  either 
case  it  has  a  connexion  of  thought  with  v.  6.  > 

'  The  Kai,  in  Luke  vi.  5,  agrees  well  with  this. 

y  Mark  ii.  27,  joins  well  to  this.  The  "man"  of  v.  27  refers  to  "Son 
of  Man"  in  v.  28  ;  a  reference  that  cannot  be  conceived  as  the  work  of  a 
later  band. 
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development  up  to  a  certain,  period.  That  period  had  arrived 
in  the  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  Man,  the  aim  of  all  pre- 
paratory things,  in  -whom  the  original  dignity  of  man  was 
restored,  the  ideal  of  humanity  realized,  and  the  interior  life  of 
man  made  independent  oi  time  and  place.^ 

§  173. — GhrisCs  Diseov/rse  agamsi  the  merely  outward  CleanJmese  of  the 
Phairisees. — He  explains  the  Disaovirse  to  his  Disei/ples.     (Matt.  xv.  1-20.) 

The  free  mode  of  life  pursued  by  Christ's  disciples  was 
always  an  object  of  scrutiny  to  the  Pharisees,  who  were  con- 
stantly looking  for  signs  of  heresy.  It  coidd  not  fail  to  give 
them  opportunities  of  fixing  suspicion  on  the  Master  himself. 
Once,  when  he  was  surroimded  by  iuquiring  throngs,  they  put 
the  question,  involving,  also,  an  accusation,  why  his  disciples 
so  despised  the  ancient  traditions  as  to  neglect  the  ordinary 
ablutions  before  eating. 

His  reply  was,  in  fact,  an  accusation  against  their  whole 
system.  He  told  them,  iu  effect,  that  all  their  piety  was  out- 
ward and  hypocritical;  that  they  justified,  by  their  own 
arbitrary  statutes,  their  actual  violation  of  God's  holy  law,  and 
thought  to  escape  its  observance  by  their  sophistical  casuistry. 
Having  thus  repulsed  the  Pharisees,  he  turned  to  the  mtdtitude, 
and  warned  them  against  the  Pharisaical  tendency  so  destruc- 
tive to  Jewish  piety,  the  tendency  to  smother  true  religion 
under  a  mass  of  outward  forms.  "Heart  omd  wnde/rstcmd ;  not 
that  which  goeth  into  the  mouth  defleth  a  mam,;  hut  that  which 
Cometh  out  of  the  m,outh,  this  defildh  a  m-an."  Here  Christ  dis- 
plays the  same  conscious,  lofty  superiority  so  often  manifested 
in  his  disputes  with  the  JPharisees  (as  recorded  in  John,  as  well 
as  in  the  synoptical  Gospels);  instead  of  softening  down  the 
offensive  doctrine,  he  presents  it  more  and  more  forcibly  in 
proportion  as  they  take  offence.  The  words  just  quoted  mighi 
be  interpreted  as  an  attack  upon  the  Mosaical  la"w  in  respect 
to  food,  &c.,  and  thus  could  afford  the  Pharisees  a  clear  oppor- 
tunity to  fix  a  charge  of  heresy  upon  him. 

When  the  disciples  called  his  attention  to  the  offence  which 
the  Pharisees  had  taken,  he  gave  them  to  understand  that  this 
caused  him  no  uneasiness:  Every  phmt  which  my  heamemhj 
Father  hath  not  plomted  shall  he  rooted  up;  let  them  ahne;  they 
he  blind  leaders  of  the  hlmd;  hoik  shall  faU  into  the  ditch.  ("All 
merely  human  growths — every  thing  not  planted  by  God — 

'  I  consider  myself  justified  in  finding  all  this  in  the  passage,  by  taking 
the  words  in  their  full  meaning,  and  comparing  them  with  oliier  expres- 
sions of  Christ's, 
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must  fall ;  the  whole  Pharisaic  system  shall  come  to  the  groimd. 
Let  not  theii'  talk  trouble  you;  bliiid  are  they,  and  those  that 
follow  them  j  both  leaders  and  led  are  going  on  to  destruc- 
tion.") 

The  disciples  probably  expected  a  different  explanation; 
they  were  stiU  too  much  niled  by  Jewish  -views  to  apprehend 
correctly  the  fuU  force  of  Christ's  figurative  language.  The 
form  of  expression  was  simple  enough  iu  itself;  it  was  the 
strange  thought  which  made  it  difficult.  It  was  only  at  a  later 
period  that  even  Peter  could  leaam,  and  that,  too,  by  the  illu- 
mination of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  every  thing  is  pure,  for  men, 
which  comes  pure  from  the  Creator's  hand.  In  the  case  before 
us,  Peter,  as  spokesman  for  the  disciples,  asked  an  explanation 
of  the  obscure  point.  In  reply,  Christ  first  expressed  his 
surprise  that,  after  having  so  long  enjoyed  his  society  and 
teaching,  they  had  made  so  little  progress  in  religious  know- 
ledge; that  such  a  saying  should  awake  ihdr  scruples  as  well 
as  the  Pharisees'.  "  Do  ye  not  yet  understand,"  said  he,  "that 
what  enters  a  man's  mouth  from  without  cannot  defile  the 
interior  life  ?  It  is  the  product  of  the  heaH,  it  is  that  which 
comes  from  within  that  makes  a  man  unclean." — This  truth 
was  then  immediately  applied  only  to  the  case  in  point,  viz.  : 
eating  with  unwashed  hands;  the  wider  application  of  which 
it  was  capable  could  not  be  unfolded  to  them  until  a  much 
later  period.* 

§  \1i. — Fried  Mission  of  the  Apostles  in  Galilee.     (Luke  ix.  ;  Matt,  x.) 

(1.)  Objects  of  the  Mission. — Powers  of  the  Missionaries. 
The  extended  period  of  time  which  Christ  spent  in  Gahlee 
was  employed,  also,  in  the  education  of  the  men  who  were  to 
carry  oii  his  work  upon  earth.  The  disciples,  at  first,  accom- 
panied him  as  witnesses  of  his  ministry;  but,  in  order  to 
accustom  them  to  independent  labours,  and  to  test  their  quali- 
fications for  the  work,  he  sent  them  forth  on  a  trial  mission. 
An  additional  object  was  to  spread,  by  their  agency,  through 
aU  the  towns  and  villages  of  Galilee,  the  announcement  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  had  appeared.  He  by  no  means  sent 
them  to  proclaim  the  whole  truth  of  salvation;  they  were  as 
yet  incapable  of  this;  and  it  was  at  a  later  period  only  that  he 
promised  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  to  qualify  them  for  it.  So  long 
as  He  remained  upon  the  earth.  He  was  the  sole  teacher. 
They  were  only  to  proclaim  everywhere  that  the  kingdom  of 

•  Cf.  p.  90. 
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God,  tlie  object  of  all  men's  desire,  liad  come;  to  point  out  to 
the  people  of  Galilee  the  great  grace  of  God  in  calling  the 
Founder  of  that  kingdom  from  their  midst.  Their  present 
■work  was  to  be  a  type  of  their  future  one,  when  the  great 
work  within  them  should  be  accomplished.  As  they  were  to 
become  bearers  of  the  word,  the  Spirit,  and  the  powers  of 
Christ,  so  preparation  was  already  to  be  made  for  this,  though 
as  yet  incompletely. 

"  Then  he  called  his  twelve  disciples  together,  and  gome  them 
power  cmd  vuuthority  over  all  devils,  and  to  cure  diseases.  And 
lie  sent  them  to  proclaim  the  Mmgdom,  of  God,  a/nd  to  heal  the 
sick."  We  see  that  Christ  could  communicate  certain  of  the 
supernatural  powers  that  dwelt  in  him  to  those  who  devoted 
themselves  to  serve  him  as  organs.  But  as  these  powers  ema- 
nated from  the  source  of  Divine  life  in  him,  so  we  conclude 
that  the  degree  in  which  they  were  imparted  to  others  de- 
pended upon  the  degree  in  wMch  they  had  imbibed  that  Ufe 
from  him. 

(2.)  Instructions  to  the  Missionaries.     Seasons  for  the  Exclusion  of  the 
Samaritans  and  Heathen.     (Matt.  a.  5-6  ;  Luke  ix.  1,  &o. 

The  disciples  thus  sent  forth  were  to  confirm  the  truth  of 
their  announcement  by  miraculous  acts,  pointing  to  Him  who 
gave  the  power  to  perform  them.  At  first,  the  general  atten- 
tion of  the  people  was  only  to  be  called  to  the  great  epoch  that 
had  dawned;  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom 
was  to  be  left  to  Christ's  own  teaching,  and  to  the  subsequent 
operations  of  his  Spirit.  This  explains  why  he  did  not  further 
direct  the  Apostles  as  to  what  they  should  teach.  Their 
mission  was  to  Galilee  alone;  and  the  exclusion  of  the  Samari- 
tans and  heathen*  is,  therefore,  not  at  all  inconsistent  with 
what  we  have  said  of  Christ's  plan  for  the  universal  establish^ 
ment  of  his  kingdom.  All  the  difficulties  that  have  been 
found  in  this  restriction  flow  from  considering  it  apart  from 
the  proper  period  of  Christ's  life  to  which  it  belongs.  During 
his  life  on  earth,  His  ministry  was  to  be  confined  to  the  Jews. 
Before  the  kingdom  of  God  could  be  planted  among  the  heathen 
by  the  proclamation  of  his  truth  in  this  new  form,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  the  knowledge  of  it  should  be  fuUy  developed  in 

'  Matthew  evidently  connects  many  things  with  the  instructions  given 
to  the  Apostles  in  view  of  their  first  journey,  which,  chronologically,  belong 
later,  viz.  :  to  those  given  at  the  mission  of  the  Seventy,  which  he  omits. 
But  it  is  likely  that  Luke  ix.  1,  seq.  gives  but  an  abridgment,  and  we  may 
£11  it  out  from  Matthew. 
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the  discip  es;  and  this  coiild  only  be  done,  after  his  departure, 
by  the  enlightemng  power  of  the  higher  Spirit  that  was  to  be 
imparted  to  them.  The  links  of  the  chain  of  internal  and 
external  progress,  by  which  this  last  great  event  was  to  be 
brought  about,  were  closely  bound  to  each  other;  a  premature 
development  would  only  hinder  instead  of  hastening  the  result. 
Before  the  Apostles  could  teach  the  heathen,  or  find  access  to 
their  hearts,  they  had  to  learn  the  peculiarities  of  the  Gospel 
itself,  as  well  as  its  relations  to  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Even  had  they  succeeded  in  reaching  the  mind  of  the 
heathen  with  their  defective  apprehension  of  Christ's  dpctrine, 
and  thus  mating  Jews  of  them,  it  would  only  have  been  the 
more  difficult  afterward  to  eradicate  the  laboriously-planted 
errors,  and  impart  a  pure  form  of  Christianity.  But  this 
knowledge  was  among  the  things  of  wiiich  Christ  himself  said 
to  his  disciples,  "  Ye  cannot  hea/r  them  now;"  it  was  bound  up 
with  many  trutlis  that  were  as  yet  veiled  from.  them.  Nor 
could  he,  consistently  with  his  plan,  as  we  have  above  unfolded 
it,"  impart  these  truths  as  separate  and  ready-made;  the  fruit 
of  knowledge  had  to  grow  up  in  their  religious  consciousness 
from  the  seeds  of  knowledge  sown  there  by  the  Spirit  of  Gk)D. 

The  direction,  therefore,  given  to  the  Apostles,  ruot  to  go  to 
the  heathen  in  Galilee  and  on  the  border,  necessarily  followed 
from  the  plan  of  Jesus.  "  But,"  it  may  be  asked,  "why  did  he 
not  explain  to  them  the  grounds  of  this  restriction  ?"  It  might 
be  enough  to  reply  to  this,  that  it  is  not  hkely  that  the  full 
instructions,  with  the  reasons  in  detail,  are  preserved  to  us, 
but  only  an  extract  containing  the  most  essential  features. 
But,  apart  from  this,  Christ  (xmld  not  at  that  time  have  given 
them  all  his  reasons;  for,  in  that  case,  he  must  have  imparted 
to  them  what  they  could  not  as  yet  comprehend.  They  were 
then  unconscious  organs  for  the  execution  of  his  conunands. 

But  their  relation  to  the  Jews  was  quite  a  different  thing. 
To  the  latter  they  were  to  impart  no  entirely  new  doctrine; 
and  there  was,  therefore,  no  fear,  as  in  the  case  of  the  heathen, 
that  they  would  plant  seeds  of  error  which  would  have  to  be 
uprooted  afterward.  The  Apostles  were  to  take  hold  of  ex- 
pectations already  cherished  among  the  Jews,  and  to  proclaim 
that  the  object  of  desire  had  come.  The  errors  which  yet 
biassed  their  own  minds  were  shared  by  the  Jews  as  a  body; 
errors  from  which  nothing  but  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  could 
free  either  them  or  the  Jews.  And,  besides,  they  must  have 
«  Book  iv.  pt.  i.  chap.  ii. 
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received  many  seeds  of  tHe  higher  life  from  the  society  and 
teaching  of  Christ;  and,  in  scattering  these^  they  could  aid  in 
preparing  the  ground  for  subsequent  culture. 

Perhaps,  also,  the  Saviour,  in  pointing  out  "the  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  oflsrad"  as  the  first  objects  of  their  toU,  had  in  view, 
also,  "other  sheep,  not  of  this  fold,"'^  belonging  to  those  whom 
he  had  c^me  to  coUect  into  one  flock,  under  one  shepherd. 
There  was  sufficient  ground,  moreover,  for  excluding  Samaria 
from  the  sphere  of  this  trial-mission,  in  the  brief  duration 
to  which  it  had  to  be  limited;  apart  from  the  fact  that  the 
Apostles  did  not  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Samaritans 
as  to  the  Gablean  Jews.  They  were  not  prepared  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  feelings  of  the  Samaritans,  nor  to  meet  the 
controversies  into  which  they  must  inevitably  be  led  among 
them;  the  way  in  which  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee  treated  that 
people  at  a  later  period  is  proof  of  this.  There  was  no  danger, 
however,  that  the  disciples  would  so  misunderstand  Christ  as 
to  infer  that  the  Samaritans  were  to  be  excluded  from  the 
kingdom  of  God  ;  what  they  had  seen  of  his  personal  inter- 
course vnth  that  people,  and  of  the  love  which  he  cherished  for 
them,  sufficiently  guarded  against  that. 

And  so,  too,  they  could  not  but  infer  that  the  exclusion  of 
the  heathen  must  not  be  extended  too  far.  Besides,  the  Jews 
themselves^  admitted  that  the  heathen  were  to  obtain  a  certain 
share  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  on  condition  of  observing  the 
Jewish  law;  and  the  disciples  could  hardly  think  less  would  be 
granted  by  their  Master,  whose  words  and  actions  breathed  so 
very  different  a  spirit. 

(3.)  The  Instructions  continued ;  the  Apostlfes  enjoined  to  rely  on 
Providence. 

Christ  sought  to  train  his  ministers  to  perform  the  duties  of 
their  calling  without  anxious  care  for  the  future.  He  bade 
them  make  no  provision  for  their  journey,' but  to  trust  in 
God,  who  would  not  see  them  want  while  faithfully  doing  their 
duty;  to  be  content  with  what  was  offered  them;  to  abide  in 
the  first  house  that  was  hospitably  opened  to  them;  and  thus, 
having  made  one  family  their  home,  to  extend  their  labours 
around  it  as  a  centre.  The  issue  satisfied  them  that  their 
Master  had  predicted  rightly;  they  foimd,  as  he  had  promised, 
all  their  wants  supplied.s    At  that  time  the  fame  of  Christ's 

1  John  X.  16.  •  Cf.  pp.  90,  91. 

'  This  is  the  essential  part  of  the  instruction ;  differences  of  detail  are  of 
no  moment.  i  Luke  zxii,  35. 
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mij-acles  had  rendered  the  dispositions  of  the  Galileans  favour- 
able; they  had  to  fight  no  battles  -with  fanatical  enemies. 
Moreover,  the  substance  of  their  teaching  was  not  as  yet  so 
inconsistent  -with  the  prevailing  modes  of  thought  as  to  excite 
hatred  and  opposition. 

§  175. — Vwriom  Opinions  entertained  of  Jesus.     (Luke  ix.  7-9.) 

In  the  meantime  Christ's  fame  was  spreading  through  all 
the  land,  and  -«;jarious  opinions  existed  in  regard  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  powers  which  could  not  be  denied.  A  very. small 
minority  of  the  people  recognised  him  as  the  Messiah ;  but  the 
greater  number  expected  that  when  Messiah  should  come,  he 
would  prove  himself  such  by  founding  an  earthly  kingdom  in 
■visible  glory ;  and  that  his  power  would  be  displayed,  not  in  a 
comer  of  Galilee,  but  in  the  Theocratic  metropolis.  But  those 
who  had  been  impressed  by  the  labours  of  John  the  Baptist 
could  hardly  realize  his  total  disappearance ;  and  such,  seeing 
greater  works  done  so  soon  after  his  death,  explained  them 
thus :  "He  is  risen/rom  the  dead,  amd  therefore  onighty  works  do 
show  forth  themselves  in  him"  (Matt.  xiv.  2).  Others  said  that 
Elias,  or  one  of  the  ancient  prophets,  had  re-appeared,  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  Messiah's  kingdom. 

It  is  ob-yious  that  the  impression  produced  by  Christ's  works 
caused  him  to  be  generally  regarded  as  higher  than  John — as 
the  highest,  indeed,  next  to  Messiah;  but  not  as  Messiah  him- 
sdf  on  account  of  the  false  expectation  above  mentioned.  It 
is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  there  should  have  been  incon- 
sistent and  contradictory  opinions  at  a  time  so  disturbed  and 
imeasy. 

§  176. — Setwii  of  tJie  Apostles. — Miraeuiow  Feeding  of  iJie  Five  Thousamd. 
(Matt.  xiv. ;  Mark  vi.  ;  Luke  ix.) — OJyect  amd  Significamee  of  the  Miracle. 
—Its  Effect  upon  the  MuMtmde. 

Christ  had  now  spent  a  whole  year  in  Galilee.  The  time  of 
the  Passover  approached,  and  the  Apostles  returned  from  their 
missionary  journey.  Multitudes  stiU  thronged  about  him, 
seeking  aid  for  soul  and  body;  the  caravans,  gathering  to  the 
Passover,  increased  the  press.  The  Saviour  did  not  -wish  at 
once  to  expose  himself  to  the  dangers  that  threatened  bim  at 
Jerusalem;  moreover,  he  desired,  for  a  time,  to  prolong  both 
his  ministry  in  Galilee,  and  his  intercourse  with  the  Apostles, 
whose  training  for  the  work  was  now  his  first  object.  He 
sought  a  season  of  undisturbed  society  with  them;  to  receive 
the  report  of  their  first  independent  labours,  and  to  give  them 
ad-vdce  and  instruction  'for  the  fiiture  (Mark  vi.  30,.  31).     For 
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this  purpose,  he  departed,  ■with  the  disciples,  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Capernaum,  on  the  western  shore  of  Genesareth, 
to  a  mountain  on  the  eastern  shore,  at  the  head  of  the  lake, 
near  Bethsanda  JvMas^  But  the  multitude  took  care  to  see 
whither  he  accompanied  his  disciples,  and  immediately  hastened 
after  him.' 

And  here  followed  the  feeding  of  tlie  fiee  thousand.  This 
miracle  formed  the  very  acme  of  Christ's  miraculous  poweujJ 
in  it  creative  agency  was  most  strikingly  prominent,  although 
it  was  not  purely  creation  out  of  nothing,  but  a  multiplication 
of  an  existing  substance,  or  a  strengthening  of  its  properties. 
For  this  very  reason,  there  is  more  excuse  in  regard  to  this 
than  some  other  of  the  miracles  for  iiLquiring  whether  the  sub- 
jective element  of  the  account  can  be  so  separated  from  the 
objective  as  to  offer  a  different  view  of  the  nature  of  the  act. 

A  theory  has  accordingly  been  constructed  to  do  away  with 
the  miraculous  character  of  the  act,  and  explain  it  as  a  result 
of  Christ's  spiritual  agency,  brought  about  in  a  natural  way. 
It  amounts  to  this :  the  feeding  of  the  vast  multitude  with  five 
loaves  and  two  fishes  was  accomplished  by  the  example  and 
moral  influence  of  Christ,  which  induced  the  better-provided 
to  share  their  food  with  the  rest,  Christ's  spirit  of  love  bring- 
ing rich  and  poor  to  an  eqiiality,  as  it  has  often  done  in  later 
Christian  times.  So,  then,  the  result  was  rightly  judged  to 
have  been  brought  about  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ;  but  the  spi- 
ritual influence  was  translated  into  a  material  one;  Christ's 
power  over  men's  hearts  iato  a  power  exerted  by  him  over 
nature ;  and  the  intermediate  link  in  the  chain  was  thus 
omitted. 

Now,  although  it  is  possiile  that  an  account  of  the  miracle 
might  have  originated  in  some  such  way  as  this — examples  of 

"^  Lvike  ix.  10.  The  tetrarch  Philip,  who  raised  the  village  of  Bethsaida 
(on  the  east  side)  to  the  dignity  of  a  city,  distinguished  it  from  the  -village 
of  the  same  name  on  the  west  side,  by  adding  the  name  Julias,  from  the 
emperor's  daughter  (Joseph.  Arohaeol.  xviii.  2,  §  1).  It  is  not  strange  that 
the  name  rrT2"n^3  (meaning  a  place  offishj  a  fishmg-iown),  shoiUd  be  applied 
to  two  places  on  different  sides  of  a  lake  abounding  in  fish. — SoUmon's 
Palestine,  vol.  iii.  p.  566. 

'  It  appears  possible,  from  John  vi.  5,  that  Chriit  only  withdrew  to  the 
east  shore  after  spending  a  great  part  of  the  day  with  the  multitude  on 
the  west  side.  In  this  case  it  would  be  natural  for  Christ  to  express,  first, 
a  care  for  their  corporeal  wants,  when  he  saw  them,  after  spending  nearly 
the  whole  day  without  food,  follow  him  at  a  late  hour.  What  was  done 
upon  the  two  shores,  therefore,  may  perhaps  have  been  blended  together  in 
the  syiloptloal  accounts.  J  Cf.  p.  162. 
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the  like  are  not  wanting  in  tlie  Middle  Ages — ^tte  details  of 
the  narrative,  in  all  the  different  versions  of  it,  are  irreconcile- 
able  with  the  hypothesis.  Had  part  of  the  people  been  sup- 
plied with  providons,  the  disciples  must  have  known  it;  on 
the  contrary,  according  to  the  narrative,  they  had  no  such 
thought ;  nothing  remaiued  for  them  but  to  "  send  the  muUil/ude 
a/wa/y  into  the  villages  to  buy  victiials."  Had  they  supposed  that 
the  caravans  were  partly  supplied  with  food  for  their  journey  to 
Jerusalem,  it  would  have  been  most  natural  for  them  to  say 
to  Christ,  "Thou  who  canst  so  control  the  hearts  of  men, 
speak  the  word,  that  they  may  share  with  the  needy."  But 
there  is  no  plausibility  in  the  hypothesis  that  there  were  pro- 
visions on  the  ground;  the  multitudes  had  not  come  from  a 
great  distance;  and  there  were  villages  at  hand  where  food 
could  be  bought;  so  that  there  was  no  inducement  to  cany  it 
with  them.  Moreover,  had  Christ  seen  such  a  misunderstand- 
ing pf  his  act  arise,  he  would,  instead  of  turning  the  self-decep- 
tion of  the  people  to  his  own  advantage,  have  taken  occasion, 
by  setting  the  case  truly  before  them,  to  illustrate,  by  so 
striking  an  illustration,  what  the  spirit  of  love  could  do. 
KnaUy,  the  narrative,  as  given  by  John  (vi.  15),  puts  this 
theory  wholly  out  of  the  question.  So  powerfully  were  the 
multitude  impressed  by  what  Christ  had  done,  that  they  wished 
to  take  Jesus  as  Messiah,  anfl  make  biTn  king.  The  act  must 
have  been  extraordinary  indeed  that  could  produce  such  an 
effect  as  this  upon  a  people  under  the  dominion  of  the  senses, 
arid  not  at  all  susceptible  of  any  immediately  spiritual  agency 
which  Christ  might  have  employed. 

The  miracle  was  not  wrought  without  reason;  the  circum- 
stances which  demanded  it  may  be  thus  stated :  A  multitude 
of  persons,  travelling  to  Jerusalem  for  the  Passover,  followed 
Christ  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  shore ;  he  had  spoken 
the  words  of  life  to  them,  and  healed  the  sick.  They  were 
chained  the  whole  day  to  his  presence,  and  evening  came  upon 
them.  The  sick  who  had  just  been  healed  were  without  food; 
they  could  not  go,  fasting,  to  the  villages  to  obtain  it.''     Here, 

■■  John's  Gospel,  however,  differs  from  others  in  this  point  (vi.  6),  in 
stating  that  Christ  himself  asked  the  question,  "  Wlwnce  shall  we  buy 
bread  ?"  &o.  before  anything  else  was  done.  We  find,  therefore,  hy  com- 
parison with  the  other  Gospels,  that  John  has  omitted  part  of  the  details. 
Christ  would  not  make  this  the  first  question,  when  a  multitude  stood 
before  him  in  want  of  spiritual  as  well  as  bodily  relief ;  nor  is  it  likely  that 
he  meant  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  miracle  from  the  beginning.  Prom 
John  vi.  17,  also,  we  gather  that  the  event  took  place  towards  evening. 
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then,  was  a  call  for  Ms  assisting  love ;  and,  natural  sustenance 
failing,  his  miracle-working  power  must  supply  the  lack. 

The  effect  of  the  miracle  illustrates  for  us  the  mode  of 
Christ's  working  in  all  ages;  both  in  temporal  and  spiritual 
things,  the  spirit  that  proceeds  from  him  makes  the  greatest 
results  possible  to  the  smallest  means;  that  which  appears,  as 
to  quomtity,  most  trifling,  multiplies  itself,  by  his  Divine  power, 
so  as  to  supply  the  wants  of  thousands.  The  physical  miracle 
is  for  us  a  type  of  the  spiritual  one  which  the  power  of  his 
words  works  in  the  life  of  mankind  in  aU  time.^ 

leaving  room  for  the  iiiference  [apart  from  the  accounts  in  the  other 
Gospels]  that  the  multitude  had  been  about  Christ  some  time.  In  this 
statement,  then,  John  plunges  at  once  into  the  midst  of  the  account, 
without  the  vividness  of  detail  which  usually  marks  his  Gospel.  On  the 
other  hand  (cf.  Matt.  xv.  32),  it  is  not  likely  that  Christ  waited  for  an 
intimation  from  the  disciples  before  manifesting  his  ever-watchful  love  and 
compassion ;  nor  was  it  his  custom  to  work  a  miracle  suddenly,  but  in  a 
naturally-suggested  and  prepared  way.  All  difficulties  disappear  if  we 
adopt  the  view  of  note  ',  p.  285. 

'  The  question  arises,  whether  the  miracle  recorded  in  Matt.  xv.  32, 
seq.  and  Mark  viii.  1-8,  is  different  from  the  one  of  which  we  have  just 
treated,  or  whether  it  is  the  same,  differently  stated.  The  fact  that  the. 
narratives  are  siibstantvd^/  alike,  and  differ  in  matters  comparatively  unim- 
portant, may  be  urged  in  fevour  of  the  latter  view  ;  but  the  relative  differ- 
ences of  measure  (4,000  instead  of  5,000,  with  seven  loaves  instead  of  fine, 
and  the  multitude  spending  tkree  days  with  Christ)  favour  the  former.  The 
resemblances  may  be  ascribed  to  the  one  account's  having  been  modelled 
after  the  other.  Matt.  xvi.  9,  10,  would  not  prove  them  different  ;  that 
passage  may  have  been  modified  at  a  later  period,  when  the  fects  were 
pre-supposed  to  be  different,  without  affecting  its  veracity.  The  localities 
might  help  to  decide  the  question.  The  first  miracle  took  place,  as  we 
have  said,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Genesareth,  near  a  mountain.  The  locality 
which  we  assign  to  the  second  will  depend  upon  our  amrwer  to  a  question 
still  debated,  viz.  where  Magdala,  to  which  Christ  passed  over  (Matt.  xvi. 
39),  was  situated.  According  to  the  Talmudical  accounts  (lAghtfoot, 
Chorograph.  c.  76 ;  Wetslein,,  in  loc),  it  was  near  Oada/ra,  consequently, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  sea.  If  this  be  so,  the  second  miracle  must  have 
been  wrought  upon  a  mountain  on  the  western  shore  ;  thus  assigning  a 
locality  to  it  different  from  that  of  the  first.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  shown  to  this  day,  south  of  Capernaum,  on  the  road  to  Tiberias,  a " 
village  called  d-Mejdel  (Bobinson),  a  name  corresponding  to  the  ancient 
Magdala  (BvircTAardt,  Germ,  trans,  ii.  559 ;  of.  Bosemrmller,  Handbuch 
der  Biblisohen  Alterthumskunde,  ii.  73).  This  agrees  with  the  Talmudie 
accounts  that  place  the  site  near  Tiberias ;  but  not  so  well  with  the  one 
quoted  above,  namely,  that  it  was  near  Qada/ra;  but  cannot  the  Migdal 
Gada/r,  therein  mentioned,  be  otherwise  explained  ?  Cf.  Cksenim's  remark 
on  the  passage  cited ;  BwrckJuwdt  ii.  1066 ,'  Bobinson  iii.  529  ;  Matt.  xvi.  i. 
(Pharisees  meeting  Christ),  agrees  better  with  the  supposition  of  the  western 
shore.  If,  then,  Magdala  was  on  the  western  shore,  the  second  miracle, 
like  the  first,  must  have  occurred  on  the  eastern;  the  direction  of  their 
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Up  to  this  time  Christ  had  only  impressed  the  multitude 
■with  the  belief  that  he  was  a  mighty  Prophet,  whose  appear- 
ance was  preparatory  to  the  Messianic  era.  But  this  climax  of 
his  miracle-working  power  produced  one,  also,  in  their  opinions. 
"  He  that  can  do  such  a  miracle  can  be  no  other  than  Messiah ; 
we  must  do  homage  to  him  as  Theocratic  king,  and  urge  him 
to  establish  his  kingdom  among  us."  Plans  of  this  sort  Christ 
had  to  evade;  and  he  returned  alone  to  the  mountaiiL 

§  177. — Christ  walTcs  wpon  the  Waters.     (John  -pi.  16  ;  Matt.  xiv.  22  ; 
Mark  vi.  45.) 

Dismissing  the  disciples  at  evening,  he  commanded  them  to 
sail  across  to  the  western  shore,  in  the  direction  of  Bethsaida 
and  Capernaum.  They  departed,  but  sailed  for  a  while  slowly 
along  the  shore,  expecting  Christ  to  come  to  them  after  he  had 
dismissed  the  multitude ;  but  they  waited  in  vain.  It  was  now 
dark;  they  became  aware  that  their  expectations  would  not 
be  fulfilled,  and  took  their  way  for  the  other  shore.  But  the 
wind  was  against  them ;  they  had  to  contend  with  storm  and 
waves.  After  struggling  with  the  elements  in.  great  anxiety 
for  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  open  sea,  they  strove 
again  to  reach  the  shore  which  they  had  left.  While  they 
were  toUing  to  accomplish  this,  suddenly,  between  three  and 
six  in  the  morning,  Christ  appeared  to  them  walking  on  the 
waters,  and  approaching  the  vessel.""     Bewildered  with  fear, 

subsequent  passage  across  the  lake  would  agree  pretty  well.  Then  the 
geiieral  geographical  course  (indicated  in  Matt.  xvi.  13)  would  accord  very 
well  with  Matt.  xv.  21 ;  and  all  this  favours  the  opinion  that  we  have  two, 
reports  of  one  and  the  same  miracle.  There  is  an  important  difference 
between  Matt.  xv.  39,  and  xiv.  22  ;  the  latter  stating  that  Christ  seni  his 
disciples  away  first  by  ship  ;  the  former,  that  he  went  immediately  him- 
self; but  this  might  have  arisen  from  an  omission  in  the  former  passage ; 
just  as  we  find  Luke,  also,  saying  nothing  of  it.  The  probability  of  the 
miracle  having  been  wrought  twice  is  lessened  by  the  view  that  we  have 
taken  of  it  as  constituting  the  climax  of  his  miraculous  works.  We  recog- 
nise in  Matt.  xv.  29  ;  xvi.  12,  a  break  in  the  historical  and  local  connexion; 
and,  in  fact,  we  frequently  find  in  this  document,  although  an  original  and 
evangelical  one,  the  same  expressions  and  events  narrated  more  than  once  ; 
sometimes  in  longer,  sometimes  in  shorter  forms. 

"  If  it  were  even  grammatically  possible  to  translate  ejrt  Tije  SaXairffTjc 
"  cdong  the  sea,"  and  Im  rriv  ^aXaaaav  "  towards  the  sea,"  although  the 
connexion  be  unnatural  (thus  supposing  that  Christ  had  gone  in  a  half 
circle  to  the  other  side  of  the  shore,  and  so  reached  the  disciples,  who  had 
slowly  toiled  along  the  shore) ;  if  this,  I  say,  were  gi-ammaticaUy  possible, 
such  a  constiTiction  is  directly  opposed  to  the  tenor  and  intention  of  the 
narrative.  This  is  most  obvious  in  John's  account,  which  is  the  most  direct 
and  simple,  and  has  least  of  the  miraculous  about  it.  Suppose  the  disciples 
to  have  sailed  25  or  30  furlongs,  not  aoross,  but  along  the  sea,  and  then, 
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they  did  not  recognise  the  Saviour  amid  the  storm  and  dark- 
ness, but  thought  they  saw  "a  ^piait."'^  But  Christ  called  to 
them,  "  It  is  I;  be  not  afraid."  The  weU-known  voice  turned 
their  fear  into  joy.  They  sought,  longingly,  to  take  him  into 
the  vessel;  but,  before  they  coidd  succeed  in  it,  they  were 
wafted  to  the  shore  by  a  favourable  wind.  This,  too,  was  full 
of  import  to  them ;  as  soon  as  Christ  made  himself  kno'w  n, 
everything  toot  a  joyful  turn." 

§  178. — Christ  m  the  Synagogue  at  Cwperrumm.     (John  vi.) 
(1.)  The  Carnal  Mind  of  the  Multitude  rebuked. 

Christ  met  certain  of  the  eye-witnesses  of  the  miraculous 
feeding  of  the  five  thousand  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum, 
either  on  the  Sabbath,  or  on  some  other  day.P  They  were 
surprised,  and,  therefore,  the  more  gratified,  at  his  sudden 
appearance,  since  they  had  left  him  on  the  eastern  shore;  and 
their  pleasure  was  shared  by  others  whom  they  had  told  of  the 
miracle.  Doubtless  they  were  full  of  expectation  that  he 
would  work  new  wonders  to  confirm  his  Messiahship,  and 
gratify  their  carnal  longings.  But  the  higher  their  hopes  of 
this  kind  were,  the  deeper  was  their  disappointment,  and  the 
greater  their  rage,  when  he  ofiered  them  something  entirely 
difierent  fi-om  what  they  sought.  The  miracle  coiild  produce 
no  faith  in  those  who  were  destitute  of  a  spiritual  mind ;  their 
enthusiasm,  carnally  excited,  was  soon  to  pass  over  into  oppo- 
sition. A  process  of  sifting  was  to  take  place,  and  the  discom-se 
which  Christ  uttered  was  intended  to  bring  it  on. 

They  questioned  him;  but,  instead  of  repljdng,  he  entered 
at  once  upon  a  rebuke  of  their  carnal  temper :  "  Ye  seek  me, 
not  because  ye  saw  the  miracles,  hut  beccmse  ye  did  eat  of  the 
loaves,  amd  were  filled.  Labour  not  for  the  meat  which  perisketh, 
but  for  that  meat  which  endwreth  wnto  everlasting  life,  which  tlie 

seeing  Jesus  on  the  shore,  to  have  taken  him  in  ;  how  will  this  agree  with 
John's  statement  (vi.  21),  "  immediately  the  ship  was  at  the  land,  whither 
they  went?"  If  they  saw  Jesus,  then,  cm  the  shore,  it  must  have  been  the 
western  shore ;  and  what  meaning  could  there  be,  in  that  case,  in  their 
taking  him  into  the  vessel  ?    Cf.  Lucke's  excellent  remarks,  in,  loc. 

°  Not  a  likely  thought,  if  Jesus  was  walking  on  the  shore  ;  it  could  have 
been  nothing  strange,  especially  towards  Easter,  when  so  many  were  ti-a- 
velling  towards  Jerusalem,  to  see  a  man  walking  on  the  lake-side  towards 
morning. 

*•  I  follow  John's  account,  as  most  naturally  explaining  itself. 

'  Part  of  what  occurred  would  have  been  a  violation  of  the  Sabbath  ;  in 
later  times  there  were  assemblies  in  the  synagogue  on  the  second  and  fifth 
days  of  the  week  ( Wilier,  Eeaiworterbuch,  2nd  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  637). 
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Son  of  Mem  sludl  gi/oe  unto  you;  for  him  hath  Ood  the  Father 
sealed."  "Ye  seek  me,  not  because  the  sign  of  my  Divine 
■working,  which  ye  saw,  has  led  you  to  me  as  the  Son  of  God, 
who  alone  can  supply  your  spinMaJl  wants;  but  only  because 
I  have  appeased  your  bodUy  appetite ;  and  so  you  look  to  me 
only  for  sensible  gifts,  which  I  come  not  to  bestow  (i.  e.  such 
was  the  carnal  hue  of  their  expectations  of  Messiah).  Strive 
not  for  perishable,  but  eternal  food,  imparting  eternal  life, 
which  the  Son  of  Man  will  bestow ;  God  has  sealed  him  to 
this  by  miracles  wrought  before  yoiu-  eyes,  in  attestation  of  his 
Divine  railing" 

Upon  this,  the  purer-minded  among  them  asked  him,  "What 
must  we  do,  then,  to  become  worthy  of  the  Divine  favour?" 
They  expected  him  to  prescribe  new  religious  duties;  but, 
instead  of  this,  he  led  them  back  to  the  one  work :  "  Bdieve  on 
him  whom  God  hath  sent."  "With  tMs  faith  everything  is 
given. 

(2.)  A  greater  Sign  demanded. — ^The  Answer:  "Chriot  the  Bread  of  Life." 
Then  others i  came  out;  either  eye-witnesses  of  the  miracle, 
who  (according  to  the  nature  of  the  uuspiritual  mind),  still 
imsatisfied,  and  seeking  greater  signs,  were  liable,  from  their 
want  of  faith,  to  be  soon  perplexed  even  in  regard  to  what 
they  had  already  experienced ;''  or  persons  who  had  only  heard 
of  the  miracle  from  others,  and  who  had  decided  from  the  first 
to  see  for  themselves  before  they  would  beheve.  These  de- 
manded of  Christ  (v.  30)  a  new  miraculous  attestation;^  and, 
as  the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Moses  with  new  powers,  they  asked 
that  he  should  give  them  bread  from  heaven — celestial  manna 
— angels'  food,  according  to  their  fancies  of  the  millennial  bliss. 
Christ  took  the  opportunity  (v.  32-42)  thus  naturally  ofiered 
to  lead  them  from  the  material  to  the  spiritual  and  Divine, 
and  declared  hvmsdf  to  be  the  true  bread  from  heaven,  at  the 
same  time  seeking  to  awaken  in  them  a  desire  for  it.  But 
their  carnal  feelings  were  susceptible  of  no  such  desire ;  and, 

1  It  is  part  of  John's  manner  not  to  distinguish  individuals  or  classes^ 
closely  in  his  narrations. 

'  For  the  miracle  m  the  miracle,  the  Supernatural,  as  such,  can  only  be 
apprehended  by  the  Sense  for  the  Supernatural.  The  reaction  of  the  senses 
on  the  critical  imderstanding  can  soon  uproot  a  conviction  growing  only  in 
the  soil  of  the  senses.  One  reasons  away  what  he  thinka  he  has  seen ;  "  it 
could  not  have  happened  so." 

'  It  is  to  be  noted,  in  comparing  the  .iccounta  of  the  twa  instances  in 
which  the  multitude  were  miraculously  fed,  that  the  second  is  followed 
(Matt.  xvi.  1)  by  a  demand  made  upon  Christ  for  a  sign  from  heavai. 
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stiU  regarding  only  the  earthly  appearance,  they  took  offence 
that  the  ca/rpentei's  son  should  say,  "I came  daimifrom  heamen" 
He  did  not  attempt  to  reason  them  out  of  their  scruples,  but 
laid  bare  the  sov/rce  of  them,  i.  e.  their  dispositions  of  heart 
and  mind;  of  these  they  had  first  to  be  rid,  before  they  could 
recognise  the  Divinity  in  his  human  manifestation  (v.  43-47). 
"Murmvn-  not  among  yowsehes;  no  •mam  can  corns  unto  me, 
except  iihe  Father,  which  hath  sent  me,  dram  him."  Seek  within 
you,  not  without  you,  for  the  cause  of  your  surprise ;  it  lies  in 
this :  you  came  to  me  carnally,  with  no  sense  of  spiritual  need ; 
and,  therefore,  have  not  the  drawing  of  the  Father,  which  aU 
must  follow  who  would  come  unto  me  aright.  It  is  among  the 
prophecies  that  are  to  be  fuMUed  in  the  Messianic  age  that 
'■'they  shall  all  be  taughi  of  God;"*  and  so,  every  one  that  fol- 
lows the  Father's  call,  comes  to  me.  (The  voice  of  God,  which 
testifies  of  the  Redeemer  in  all  needy  souls  and  calls  them,  will 
be  heard  everywhere.)  But  this  must  not  be  understood  as  if 
any  one  could  know  the  Father,  or  be  united  with  him,  except 
through  the  Son;  the  Son  alone,  derived  from  the  Father, 
knows  him  perfectly,  and  can  impart  this  knowledge  to  others 
\^'N^ot  that  amy  mam,  hath  seen  the  Fatlwr,  same  he  which  is  of 
God;  he  hath  seen  tJie  Father"].  This  preventing  operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  only  intended  to  lead  them  to  the  Son,  as 
their  Redeemer :  "He  that  bdieveth  on  me  hath  everlasting  life." 
Again  (v.  48-51)  he  repeats  the  assertion,  "/  am.  that  bread  of 
life  from,  heamen"  confirmed  by  the  proof  that  none  could  at- 
tain a  share  in  the  Divine  life,  or  communion  with  the  Father, 
except  through  him;  and  describes  himself  as  the  true  manna 
from  heaven. 

He  then  proceeds  to  tell  them  (v.  51)  that  he  woizld  give 
them  a  bread  which  was  to  impart  life  to  the  world;  hence, 
that  the  bread  which  he  was  about  to  give  was,  in  a  certain 
sense,  different  from  the  bread  which  he  was;  different,  that 
is,  from  his  whole  self-communication.  "And  the  bread  which 
I  wiE  gviie  is  my  flesh."  This  bread  was  to  be  the  self-sacrifice 
of  his  bodily  life  for  the  salvation  of  mankind."  The  life-giving 

'  John  Ti.  45.  This  cannot  be  understood  of  the  swisegment  teaching  of 
all  by  the  bestowing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  of  the  general  teaching  of 
Christianity  ;  the  thing  in  view  in  the  passage  was,  the  Divine  voice  in 
men,  precediig  feith,  to  lead  them  to  Christ  as  Saviour,  which  was  not  to 
be  restrained  by  any  human  statutes. 

°  Lachmamn's  text  omits  the  words  ■^v  lyi>  Siairai  in  v.  51,  a  reading 
which  is  supported  by  considerable  authority.  Omitting  these  words,  only 
the  general  idea  (the  mp^  to  be  devoted  for  the  salvation  of  men)  would' 

U2 
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power,  as  stick,  was  his  Divine-human  existence;  the  life-giving 
power,  m  its  special  act,  was  his  self-safirifice.  The  two  are  in- 
separable; the  latter  being  the  essential  meams  of  realiziag  the 
former;  only  by  his  self-sacrifice  could  his  Divine-human  life 
become  the  bread  of  life  for  men/ 

(3.)  Eating  Chriet's  Flesh  and  Drinking  Ms  Blood. — His  own  Explanation 
of  this.     (John  yi.  53,  seq.) 

The  Jews  wilfully  perverted  these  words  of  Christ  (v.  52) 
into  a  carnal  meaning;  and  therefore  he  repeated  and  strength- 
ened them.  "Except  ye  eat  thefssh  of  the  Son  of  Mom"  &c. 
(v.  53-58).  "Except  ye  receive  my  Divine-human  life  within 
you,  make  it  as  your  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  become  tho- 
roughly penetrated  by  the  Divine  principle  of  life,  which 
Christ  has  imparted  to  human  nature  and  himself  realized  in 
it,  ye  cannot  partake  of  eternal  life." 

To  make  the  sense  of  his  figurative  expressions  perfectly 
clear,  he  changed  the  figure  again  to  the  "  bread  from  heaven ;" 
ots  the  living  Father  hath  sent  me,  and  I  live  hy  the  Fatheir;  so 
he  that  eateth  me^  even  he  shall  live  by  me."  This  is  the  bread 
that  came  down  from,  hea/oen.  But  most  of  his  disciples  still 
lacked  the  capacity  to  understand  how  his  words  mutually 
explained  each  other.  Adhering  to  the  outward  and  material 
sense,  they  seized  upon  those  expressions  which  were  most 
striking,  without  catching  their  connexion,  or  taking  the 
trouble  to  understand  his  figures  by  comparing  them  with  each 
other  and  with  the  unfigurative  expressions;  a  process  which 
could  not  have  been  difficult  even  to  those  among  them  who 
were  incapable  of  profound  thought,  accustomed  as  they  were 
to  the  figurative  style  of  Oriental  language,  and  to  Christ's 
peculiar  manner  of  speaking.  Fastening  only  upon  the  ex- 
pression, "  eating  bis  flesh  and  drinking  his  blood,"  in  this 

be  made  prominent  in  the  passage ;  not,  however,  to  the  exclusion  of  his 
self-sacrifice  as  the  culminating  point  of  his  life  devoted  to  God  and  to  man's 
salvation.  But  the  omission  would  make  the  passage  harsh,  and  unlike 
John's  style  ;  the  words  may  have  slipped  out  of  some  of  the  MSS.  from 
their  similarity  to  the  preceding  ov  lyw  6(i}ff(ti. 

'  I  am  well  aware  of  what  Klmg  says  against  LilcJee  (Stud.  u.  Krit. 
1836,  1)  in  regard  to  this  division  of  the  discourse,  but  my  views  remain 
unaflfected.  I  cannot  find  in  the  words  of  Christ  the  Lutheran  Realism,  so 
called. 

"  To  "eat  him"  and  "to  eat  hia  flesh  and  blood"  have  the  same 
meaning. 

"  The  way  in  which  Christ  himself  explains  his  meaning  by  changing 
hia  words  is  enough  to  show  how  fer  removed  these  words  are  fi*om  ajiy 
reference  to  a  communication  of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 
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sense,  they  found  it  "  a  hard  saying,  which  they  could  not 
bear"  (v.  60). 

And  this  was  true  not  merely  of  the  mass  of  hearers  in  the 
synagogue,  but  also  of  many  who  had  become  his  followers 
during  his  protracted  labours  in  Galilee,  without,  however,  in 
heart  and  spirit,  really  belonging  to  the  circle  of  disciples. 
The  foreign  elements  had  to  be  separated  from  the  kindred 
ones;  and  the  very  same  impressions  which  served  to  attach 
really  kindred  souls  more  closely  to  the  person  of  Christ  were 
now  to  drive  off  others,  who,  though  previously  attracted,  were 
not  decided  within  themselves  as  to  their  relations  to  him 
(v.  61-66). 

When  he  had  left  the  synagogue,  and  was  standing  among 
persons  who,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  his  constant  attend- 
ants, he  said,  in  view  of  the  state  of  feeling  above  described, 
"  I  have  spoken  to  you  of  eating  my  flesh ;  doth  ilds  offend 
you  ?  What,  then,  will  you  say,  when  the  Son  of  Man  will 
ascend  into  heaven  ]  You  wiU  then  see  me  no  more  with  your 
bodily  eyesjy  but  yet  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  eat  my 
flesh  and  drink  my  blood,  which  then,  in  a  carnal  sense,  will 
be  plainly  impossible."  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  Christ 
meant  no  material  participation  in  his  flesh  and  blood,  but 
one  which  would  have  its  fullest  import  and  extent  at  the 
time  specified. 

He  then  naturally  passes  on  to  explain  the  spiritual  import 
of  his  life-streaming  words :  "It  is  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth,  the 
flesh  profiteth  Twihirtg;  the  words  that  I  speak  imto  you,  they  a/re 
spirit  a/nd  they  a/re  life.  It  is  the  Spirit  that  giveth  life ;  the 
flesh  is  nothing;  hence  I  could  not  have  meant  a  sensible  eat- 
ing of  my  flesh  and  blood,  but  the  appropriation  of  my  Spirit, 
as  the  Ufe-giving  principle,  as  this  communicates  itself  through 
my  manifestation  in  flesh  and  blood.  As  my  words  are  only 
the  medium  through  which  the  Spirit  of  life  that  gushes  forth 
from  me  is  imparted,  they  can  be  rightly  understood  only  so 
far  as  the  Spirit  is  perceived  in  them."  But  this  was  precisely 
what  those  who  misunderstood  him  were  deficient  in;  and, 
" therefore"  said  he,  "/ saM  tmto  you,  that  no  man  cam  come 
unto  me,  except  it  were  given  vmto  him,  of  my  Father.  Only  those 
that  hear  His  call,  and  come  with  a  susceptibility  for  Divine 

y  Tho  removal  of  Christ's  bodily  presence  from  the  earth,  and  his  exalta- 
tion to  heaven,  are  united  togetber  by  him.  Unbelievers  see  only  the 
negative  side,'  the  removal ;  the  eye  of  &ith,  in  seeing  the  one,  sees  the 
other. 
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things,  can  apprehend  my  words  and  obtain  faith  in  me.  As  I 
said  unto  you,  your  carnal  sense  is  the  source  of  your  misun- 
derstanding and  unbelief." 

(4.)  Sifting  of  the  Disciples. — ^Peter's  Confession. 

Then  followed  a  sifting  of  the  disciples.  [From  that  time 
many  of  his  disciples  went  back,  cmd  walked  no  more  with  himi\ 
As  this  was  the  natural  result  of  his  relations  to  them,  he 
rather  furthered  than  checked  it;  it  was  time  that  the  crisis  that 
had  been  preparing  in  their  hearts  should  manifest  itself  out- 
wardly. And  the  departure  of  the  unworthy  was  to  test  the 
genuine  disciples,  and  make  them  conscious  of  the  true  relation 
in  which  they  stood  to  Christ.  He  wished  them,  therefore,  in 
that  critical  moment,  to  prove  their  own  selves ;  for  there  was 
one  among  them  abeady  upon  the  point  of  turning  away,  who 
might  yet,  by  heeding  Christ's  injunction,  have  saved  himself 
from  the  destruction  that  awaited  him. 

He  said  to  the  twelve,  "WiU  ye  also  go  away  V  Peter, 
speaking,  as  usual,  for  the  rest,  bore  testimony  to  their  expe- 
rience in  his  fellowship :  "Lord,  to  whom  cam,  we  go  ?"  and  con- 
firmed Christ's  words  by  his  own  consciousness,  in  whose  depths 
he  had  felt  the  flow  of  their  life-giving  fountain :  "  Thou  hast 
the  words  of  eternal  life."  And,  therefore,  he  was  able  to  con- 
fess in  the  name  of  all  the  rest,  from  a  conviction  founded  in 
personal  knowledge  and  experience,  that  Jesus  was  Messiah 
(v.  69).  But  Christ  warned  them  that  there  was  one  among 
them  who  did  not  share  this  conviction,  although  included  in 
Peter's  confession.  He  had  chosen  them — drawn  them  to 
himself — ^he  said,  and  yet  one  of  them  had  the  heart  of  an 
enemy.  These  words,  showing  to  Judas  that  his  inmost 
thoughts  lay  bare  before  Christ,  might,  had  he  been  at  all 
open  to  impression,  have  brought  him  to  repent  and  open  his 
heart  to  the  Saviour,  seeking  forgiveness.  Failing  this,  they 
could  only  strengthen  his  enmity. 

CHAPTEK  X. 

JESUS  IN  NORTH  GALILEE,  AND  ON  THE  WAY  TO  CESAEEA  PHIUPPI. 
§  179. — Seasons  for  Ae  Jowmet/. 
"We  have  said  that  Christ  desired  to  obtain  an  opportunity 
for  private  intercourse  with  the  disciples,  in  order  to  hear  the 
report  of  their  mission  journey,  and  to  prepare  their  minds  for 
the  stormy  times  that  were  approaching.  As  it  seemed  im- 
possible to  secure  this  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tiberias,  he 
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determined  to  go  to  some  distance  from  that  region  of  country, 
a  purpose  which  other  circumstances  soon  hastened. 

Herod  Ajitipas,  who  then  reigned  in  GalQee,  hearing  of  the 
fame  of  Jesus,  became  personally  desirous  to  see  him.  This 
wish  was  probably  dictated  by  mere  curiosity,  or  by  a  desire 
to  test  Christ's  power  to  work  miracles;^  certainly  it  arose 
from  no  sense  of  spiritual  need.  As  such  a  meeting  could  lead 
to  no  good  result,  Christ  must  have  desired  to  avoid  it.  This 
formed  an  additional  motive  for  withdrawing  himself  into 
North  Galilee ;  and  perhaps  beyond,  into  Pomeas,  or  Cesarea 
Philippi,  the  domain  of  the  Tetrarch  Philip,^  The  first  stage 
of  the  journey  took  him  to  Bethsaida  Julias,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Sea  of  Genesareth. 

§  180. — Owe  of  the  Blind  Mam  ai  Bethsaida. — Peter's  Second  Confession. — 
The  Power  of  the  Keys.     (Mark  viii. ;  Matt,  xvi.) 

At  Bethsaida  a  blind  man  was  brought  to  Christ,  who  took 
him  out  of  the  town  to  avoid  public  notice ;  and  then  per- 
formed on  biin  the  cure  whose  successive  steps  are  so  graphi- 
cally described  by  Mark.  He  then  forbade  bi-m  for  the  time 
being  to  teU  of  what  had  been  done,  as  notoriety  would  have 
been  inconsistent  with  his  purpose  above  mentioned.'' 

When  left  alone  with  the  disciples,  he  questioned  them 
about  their  travels,  and  concerning  the  opinions  generally  pre- 
valent in  regard  to  himself.  Peter  renewed,  in  a  difierent 
form,  the  confession  which  he  had  before  made  on  a  similar 
occasion. "  In  contrast  with  those  who  saw  in  Jesus  only  a 
Prophet,  he  said,  "  Thou  art  the  Messiah ;"  certainly  implying 
more  than  was  included  in  the  ordinary  Jewish  sense ;  although 
he  must  hscv&fdt  more  than  he  could  unfold  in  definite  thought 
when  he  added,  "the  Son  oftiie  Umng  God." 

Thus  had  Peter,  on  two  distinct  occasions,  given  utterance 
to  the  same  confession,  drawn  from  the  depths  of  his  inward 

'  Cf.  Luke  zxiii.  8.  In  view  of  the  character  of  Herod,  there  is  more 
internal  probability  in  Luke  ix.  7,  than  Matt.  xiv.  1,  2. 

°  We  infer  the  direction  which  Christ  took  with  his  disciples  from  com- 
paring Matt.  XV.  21 ;  xvi.  13  ;  Mark  vii.  24  ;  viii.  27  ;  Luke  ix.  10-18. 

■"  Tina  suits  well  with  the  point  of  time  here  assigned  to  it. 

'  In  all  the  Gospels  this  event  is  closely  connected  with  the  miraculous 
feeding,  which  confirms  our  view  of  the  historical  connexion  of  the  facts. 
True,  it  is  possible  that  Peter's  confession,  as  recorded  by  John,  is  the  same 
as  that  recorded  by  Matthew,  and  nothing  essential  would  be  lost  if  it  were 
so.  But  we  may  certainly  suppose  that,  at  so  critical  a  period,  Christ 
could  have  questioned  his  disciples  thus  closely  on  two  different  occasions 
in  regard  to  their  personal  convictions,  which  were  soon  to  undergo  so 
sevei'e  a  trial. 
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experience ;  in  the  first  instance,  in  opposition  to  those  whose 
hearts  were  wholly  estranged  from  Christ ;  and  in  the  second, 
to  those  who  had  obtained  only  an  inferior  intuition  of  the 
person  of  Christ.  The  Saviour,  therefore,  thought  him  worthy 
of  the  following  high  praise :  "Blessed  art  thou,  for  flesh  amd 
hlood  Iiath  rwt  revealed  it  imto  tJiee,  b>it  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven."  Peter's  eonviction  was  the  result  of  no  human  teach- 
ing, no  sensible  impression  or  outward  authority;  but  of  an 
inward  revelation  from  God,  whose  drawing  he  had  always 
followed — a  Divine  fact,  which  comes  not  to  men  from  vidth- 
out;  which  no  education  or  science,  how  lofty  soever,  can  either 
make  or  stand  in  stead  of* 

In  view  of  this  eonviction  of  Peter,  thus  twice  confessed,  in 
regard  to  that  great  fact  and  truth  which  forms  the  unchange- 
able and  immoveable  basis  of  the  eternal  kingdom  of  GtoD, 
Christ  called  him  by  the  name  which  at  an  early  period,  with 
prophetic  glance,  he  had  applied  to  him  (John  i.  42),  the  man 
of  rock,  on  whom  he  declared  that  he  would  buUd  his  Church, 
that  should  triumph  over  all  the  powers  of  death,^  and  stand 
to  all  eternity. 

This  promise  was  not  made  to  Peter  as  a  person,  but  as  a 
faithfiil  organ  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  his  steadfast  witness. 
Christ  might  have  said  the  same  to  any  one,  who,  at  such  a 
moment,  and  in  such  a  sense,  had  made  the  same  confession; 
although  Peter's  uttering  it  in  the  name  of  all  the  twelve  ac- 
corded with  his  peculiar  -xapiiTiia,  which  conditioned  the  post 
that  Christ  assigned  to  him. 

In  the  same  sense  he  confided  to  Peter  the  "  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven,"  which  was  to  be  revealed  and  spread 
abroad  among  men  by  the  community  founded  by  him;  inas- 
much as  men  were  to  gain  admittance  into  that  kingdom  by 
appropriating  the  truth  to  which  he  had  first  testified,  and 
which  he  was  afterward  to  proclaim.  This  was  to  be  the  key 
by  which  the  kingdom  was  to  be  opened  to  all  men.  And 
with  it  was  intrusted  to  him  the  power,  on  earth,  "to  bind 
and  loose"  for  heaven;  since  he  was  called  to  announce  for- 

■1  Cf.  p.  147. 

'  The  "  Gates  of  Modes,"  in  Matt.  xvl.  18  (of.  Isa.  xxxviii.  10  ;  1  Cor. 
XV.  55),  designate  rather  the  kingdom  of  death  than  of  Satan.  In  this 
view  the  passage  means,  that  "  the  Church  should  stand  for  ever,  and  that 
its  members,  partakers  of  the  Divine  life,  should  fear  death  no  more" — of 
course  implying,  however,  that  she  should  be  victorious  over  all  hostile 
powers. 
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giveness  of  sins  to  all  who  should  rightly  receive  the  Gospel 
he  was  to  proclaim,  and  the  announcement  of  pardon  to  such 
as  received  the  offered  grace  had  necessarily  to  be  accompanied 
by  the  condemnation  of  those  who  rejected  it.' 

§  181. — The  Disciples  prohibited  to  reveal  Christ's  Mcssiamic  Dignity. — The 
Weakness  of  Peter  rebuked.     (Matt.  xvi.  20-28  ;  Mark  viii.  30.) 

Thus  Christ  confirmed  the  Apostles  in  their  confession  of 
his  Messianic  dignity.  But  he  knew,  at  the  same  time,  that 
their  miads  were  still  tinctured  with  the  ordinary  ideas  and 
e^;pectations  of  a  visible  kingdom  to  be  founded  by  Messiah ; 
and  he  therefore  gradually  taught  them  that  it  was  by  his  oivn 
sufferings  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  to  be  established. 
[Then  cha/rged  he  his  disciples  tliat  tlmj  shwdd  tell  no  man  that 
he  was  Jesus  the  Christ.  From  that  time  he  began  to  show  to 
his  disciples  how  that  he  must  go  to  Jerusahm,  a/nd  suffer  m,am,y 
things,  ^c] 

The  prohibition  was  doubtless  given  with  a  view  to  prevent 
them  from  diffusing  the  expectations  of  Messiah  which  they 
then  entertained,  and  thus  leading  the  people  to  political  un- 
dertakings, and  the  like,  in  opposition  to  the  objects  of  Christ. 
The  words  that  immediately  follow  the  prohibition  confirm 
this  view  of  it.  But  Christ's  declarations  that  sufferings  lay 
before  him  was  too  far  opposed  to  the  disciples'  opinions  and 
wishes  to  find  easy  entrance  to  their  minds.  "  Be  it  fan- from 
thee,  Lord,"  said  Peter;  an  exclamation  inspired,  indeed,  by 
love,  but  a  love  attaching  itself  rather  to  the  earthly  manifes- 
tation of  Christ's  person,  than  to  its  higher  one ;  a  love  in 
which  natural  and  human  feelings  were  not  as  yet  made  suflB- 
ciently  subordinate  to  God  and  his  kingdom.  And  as  the 
Saviour  had  just  before  exalted  Peter  so  highly,  when  he  tes- 
tified to  that  which  had  not  been  revealed  to  him  by  flesh  and 
blood,  but  by  the  Father  in  heaven  j  so  now  he  reproved  him 
as  severely  for  an  utterance  inspired  by  a  love  too  much  de- 
based by  flesh  and  blood.  Hunian  considerations  were  more 
to  him  than  the  cause  of  God;  he  sought,  by  presenting  them, 
as  far  as  in  him  lay,  to  prevent  Christ  from  offering  the  sacri- 

'  This  view  of  the  "binding  and  loosing"  power  is  sustained  by  John 
XX.  23.  The  same  thing  is  expressed  in  other  words  in  Matt.  x.  13  ; 
2  Cor.  ii.  15,  16.  The  difference  between  the  figure  of  "the  keys"  and 
that  of  "  binding  and  loosing"  need  cause  no  difficulty ;  they  refer  to  dif- 
ferent conceptions  ;  the  former,  to  reception  into,  and  exclusion  from,  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven  ;  the  latter,  to  the  mecms  of  reception  and  exclusion, 
viz.  the  pardon  of  sin  and  the  withholding  of  pardon. 
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fice  whicli  his  Divine  calling  demaadedjS  and  his  disposition 
■was  rebuked  with  holy  indignation.'' 

Christ  then  turned  to  his  disciples,  and  gave  them  a  lesson 
directly  opposed  to  Peter's  weak  unwilUngness  to  saoiifice 
everything  to  the  one  holy  interest.  He  impressed  upon  them 
a  truth  pre-eminently  necessary  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  call- 
ing, viz.  that  none  but  those  who  were  prepared  for  every 
species  of  self-denial'  could  become  his  disciples,  and  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God,  whose  foundations  he  was  about  to  lay. 
Finally,  he  annoimced  to  them  that  many  among  them  would 
live  to  see  the  kingdom  of  God  come  forth  in  glorious  victory 
over  aU  its  foes.  It  is  true,  they  were  not  at  that  time  able 
fully  to  comprehend  this ;  only  at  a  later  period,  by  the  illu- 
mination of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  by  the  course  of  events,  the 
best  commentary  on  prophecy,  were  they  to  be  brought  com- 
pletely to  understand  it. 

§  182. — MomUions  of  Christ  to  the  Apostles  m  regard  to  Prudence  in  their 
Ministry. — (1.)  The  Wisdom  of  Serpents  and  Hairmtessness  of  Doves. 
(Matt.  X.  16.)— (2.)  The  PairaMe  of  tloe  Unjust  Steward.  (Liike  xvi. 
1-13.) — (3.)  "Make  fo  yourselves  Friends  of  Hie  Mammon  of  Umrighteous- 
ness,"  &o. 

To  this  period.  In  which  Christ  conversed  with  his  disciples 
in  regard  to  their  first  missionary  tour,  and  gave  them  cautions 
for  their  future  and  more  difficult  labours,  doubtless  belong 
many  advices  of  the  same  tenor,  found  in  different  places  in 
the  Gospels.  We,  therefore,  join  together  several  sayings  of 
this  kind  here ;  if  not  chronologically,  at  least  according  to  the 
substantial  connexion. 

K  The  alternations  in  Peter's  feelings,  and  his  consequent  desert  of  praise 
or  blame  &om  the  Master,  within  so  short  a  time,  are  so  easily  explained 
from  the  stand-point  which  he  then  occupied,  that  I  cannot  find  anything 
strange  in  Christ's  expressing  himself  thus  oppositely  to  him,  as  Schleier- 
macher  does  (Werke,  ii.  107).  And,  therefore,  I  see  no  internal  groimd 
for  believing  that  the  passage  is  not  properly  connected  with  the  narrative 
here. 

•>  This  helps  to  fix  the  right  point  of  view  for  understanding  CJhrist's  pre- 
vious declaration  and  promise  to  Peter ;  and  the  two  addresses  to  him, 
taken  together,  attest  the  fidelity  of  the  narrative  as  uncorrupted  by  a  later 
ecclesiastical  interest. 

'  It  was  naturally  necessary  for  Christ  to  impress  this  truth  frequently 
upon  the  disciples ;  Matt.  xvi.  24  ;  Mark  viii.  34,  35  ;  Luke  ix.  23,  24  ; 
and,  therefore,  the  occurrence  of  similar  passages,  e.  g.  Matt.  x.  38  ;  John 
xii.  25,  26,  proves  nothing  against  the  originality  of  the  discourses  there 
recorded ;  although  it  is  possible  that  his  sayings  to  this  effect  on  one 
occasion  may  have  been  combined  with  those  uttered  on  another  to  the 
same  tenor. 
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As  he  sent  tlie  disciples  forth  like  defenceless  sheep  among 
wolves,  he  bade  them,  in  the  struggles  through  which  they 
must  pass,  to  combine  childlike  innocence  and  purity  of  heart, 
symboUzed  by  the  harmless  dove,  with  prudence  and  sagacity, 
whose  symbol  was  the  serpentJ  They  were,  indeed,  to  labour 
as  organs  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  to  be  furnished  with 
Divine  powers  for  their  ministry;  but  he  did  not  wish  them, 
on  that  account,  to  neglect  all  proper  human  means  for  over- 
coming the  difficulties  they  should  meet  with,  but  rather  to 
apply  that  vnsdom  which  knows  how  to  use  circumstances  pru- 
dently. No  such  rule  would  have  been  given  had  he  expected 
his  kingdom  soon  to  be  established  by  a  sudden  interference  of 
Omnipotence ;  it  was  prescribed  in  view  of  a  gradual  develop- 
ment by  the  use  of  means  provided  in  the  general  course  of 
nature. 

Yet  f\e  attempt  to  exercise  prudence  for  the  kingdom  of 
God  m.ght  (he  taught)  eaaly  beguile  them  from  purity  and 
simplicity  of  heart.  The  wisdom  of  the  serpent  was,  therefore, 
limited  by  the  innocence  of  the  dove ;  their  prudence  was  to 
be  defined  by  purity.  They  were  to  use  none  but  pure  and 
truthful  means' for  the  advancement  of  the  holy  objects  of  the 
kingdom.  On  the  other  hand,  the  combination  of  vnsdom  with 
innocence  showed  that  the  childlike  simplicity  of  discipleship 
was  perfectly  consistent  with  the  culture  and  use  of  the  under- 
standing, and  with  a  judicious  share  in  the  manifold  and  diver- 
sified relations  of  life ;  the  one  thing  needful  was,  that  pwrity 
should  inspire  their  wisdom.  Here,  as  always,  Christ  brings 
into  their  higher  unity  things  which  elsewhere  oppose  and 
contradict  each  other. 

(2.) 

The  parable  of  the  Unjust  Stewcurd  illustrates  this  combina- 
tion of  simpKcity  with  prudence.^  We  find  the  main  point  of 
comparison  not,  as  some  do,  in  the  proper  management  of 
earthly  possessions,  but  in  the  words  emphasized  by  Christ 
himself:  "The  children  of  this  world  a/re  wiser  m  their  generor- 

'  Paul,  who  frequently  alludes  to  Christ's  sayings,  does  so  several  times 
to  this  one,  Eom.  xvi.  19 ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  20.  I  place  the  passage  in  this 
connexion  as  better  adapted  to  it  than  to  the  first  Apostohcal  missionary 
journey. 

^  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  parable,  according  to  Luke  xvi.  1,  was 
addressed  to  the  disaiipleg,  even  though  we  apply  the  word  to  the  larger 
circle  of  disciples,  and  not  specifically  to  the  Apostles.  We  need  not 
suppose,  from  v.  14,  that  it  was  directed  against  the  avarice  of  the 
Pharisees. 
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tion  them  the  children  of  UgU"  (v.  8).  The  children  of  the 
world,  using  more  -wisdom  than  the  children  of  light,  often 
succeed  in  carrying  out  their  purposes  against  the  latter;  as, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  children  of  light  fail  of  ends  connected 
■with  the  Divine  kingdom,  because  they  lack  -wisdom  in  the 
choice  of  the  means.  That  -wisdom,  therefore,  -which  charac- 
terizes the  children  of  the  -world  is  to  be  recommended  to  the 
children  of  light.  This  is  the  mam  thought ;  the  proper  use 
of  earthly  goods,  subordinating  everything  to  the  kingdom  of 
GrOD,  is  a  minor  one.  Keeping  this  in  view,  the  difficulties  of 
the  parable  vanish;  the  special  feature  in  it  which  forms  a 
stumbling-block  to  some  will  be  found  precisely  adapted  to 
this  thought,  and  necessary  to  its  illustration. 

The  example  of  the  unjust  steward  is  to  be  imitated,  not  in. 
regard  to  the  disposition  that  impelled  him,  but  to  his  undi- 
vided attention  to  everything  which  could  serve  as  a  means  to 
his  ends.  As  the  children  of  the  world  aim  steadily  .it  their 
selfish  objects,  and,  -with  ever-watchful  prudence,  seize  upon  all 
the  means  necessary  to  secure  them,  so  the  children  of  light 
are  to  keep  constantly  before  their  eyes  the  relations  of  life  to 
the  Divine  kingdom,  and  to  press  everything  into  their  service 
in  its  behalf.  It  is,  indeed,  a  difficult  task  to  combine  the 
singleness  of  aim  and  simplicity  of  heart  which  the  Gospel  re- 
quires -with  that  shrewd  sagacity  which  can  bend  all  earthly- 
things  to  its  holy  purposes.  Yet  if  the  aim  to  serve  GiOd's 
kingdom  be  the  ruling  power  of  one's  Ufe,  and  all  the  manifold 
interests  of  life  are  made  subordinate  thereto ;  if  the  holy  deci- 
sion be  once  made  and  never  swerved  from,  it  -will  bring  forth, 
as  one  of  its  necessary  fruits,  this  true  sagacity  and  moral  pre- 
sence of  mind.  It  is  precisely  this  connexion  of  prudence  -with 
a  single,  steadfast  aim,  though  a  bad  one,  that  is  illustrated  in 
the  conduct  of  the  unjust  steward.  A  ftowimanwas  necessarily- 
chosen  for  the  example ;  its  very  object  was  to  show  how  much 
the  children  of  light  might  do  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  if  they 
would,  in  this  respect,  imitate  the  children  of  the  world. 

(3.) 

The  subordinate  point  of  the  parable  is  the  special  applicar- 
tion  of  this  prudence  to  the  use  of  earthly  goods.  We  must 
take  care,  in  interpreting  the  verses  which  follow,  not  to  lose 
sight  of  the  parable  itself.  As  the  unjust  steward  secures  the 
favour  of  the  debtors  by  gratuities,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  a 
home  for  himself  when  his  office  is  taken  away ;  so  the  cliildren 
of  Ught,  by  the  right  use  of  earthly  possessions,  are  to  make 
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for  themselves  friends  who  ■will  receive  them  into  everlasting 
mansions  when  they  are  called  away  from  this  life. 

It  is  plain  that  charities  to  the  pious  are  meant  here,  as 
none  can  "receive  into  everlasting  habitations"  unless  they 
themselves  dwell  there.  But  it  would  be  inconsistent  with 
Christ's  general  teaching  to  suppose  that  he  meant  to  say  that 
pious  souls  in  heaven  would  have  the  power  to  receive  those 
who  had  done  kindness  to  them  on  earth  into  a  share  of  their 
blessedness;  or  that  the  merely  outward  act  of  alms-giving  to 
the  pious  could  atone  for  past  sins  and  secure  eternal  joy.  The 
persons  addressed  ad-e  presupposed  as  already  "childi'en  of 
light  j"  and  they  are  required  to  manifest  their  inward  feelings 
in  outward  acts.  The  active  love  of  Christians  is  to  show  itself 
such,  in  the  use  of  earthly  goods,  by  sharing  them  with  fellow- 
Christians.  "  Fit  yourselves,  by  your  labours  of  love,  to  be- 
come feRow-inmates  of  the  heavenly  mansions  with  those 
whose  wants  you  have  willingly  alleviated  during  their  earthly 
wayfaring."  The  form  of  expression  is  adapted  to  the  parable; 
there  the  debtors  of  the  rich  man  were  made  friends  by  the 
unjust  steward  to  secure  a  home  on  earth;  here  the  pious  poor 
are  made  friends  by  the  Christian  to  secure  an  eternal  mansion 
in  heaven. 

Christ  annexes  to  this  application  of  the  parable  certain 
directions  for  the  use  of  property  by  the  children  of  God.  He 
designates  worldly  goods  /iafifjiwvds  r^c  aSiKias,  aSiKog  fiafj.fio)vde; 
because  they  are  usually  unjustly  obtained,  and  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  devil,  who  is,  and  will  be,  the  ruler  of  this 
world  (and  thus  called  KotrfioKpariiip)  until  the  consummation  of 
the  kingdom,  of  GrOD.  And  this  evil  mammon  is  contrasted 
with  the  true  riches,  which  cannot  be  possessed  except  by  the 
children  of  light.i  The  wealth  of  this  world  belongs  to  the 
children  of  this  world,  who  devote  it  to  thtf  service  of  Evil;  it 
is  amother  marHs,  and  not  the  Christian's  own;  while  he  dwells 
in  a  world  of  strangers,  he  knows  of  higher  riches,  of  which 
the  worldling  is  totally  ignorant.™ 

•  The  antithesis  of  aoiKov  and  dXjjfliroj/,  in  v.  11,  might  lead  us  to 
interpret  the  first  as  "  what  is,  in  itself,  not  good  ;"  but  the  phrase  /la/i- 
/luivae  Ttje  adtKiac,  and  the  imphed  allusion  to  the  parable,  favour  the 
sense  given  in  the  text. 

"  Here  is  illustrated  the  difference  between  the  Ebionitish  idea  of 
worldly  goods  and  the  true  Christian  view.  According  to  the  first,  Satan 
is  Lord  and  Master  of  this  world  in  a  physical  sense  ;  and  the  possession 
of  property,  beyond  the  bare  necessaries,  is  considered  as  sinful  in  itself,  as 
sharing  in  a  domain  which  ought  to  be  left  exclusively  to  the  servants  of 
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The  summary,  then,  of  precepts  annexed  to  the  parable  by 
Christ,  and  illustrating  its  import,  is  as  follows  (v.  10-13) :  "Be 
faithful  in  managing  your  earthly  property,  that  you  may  be 
found  worthy  to  be  intrusted  with  the  higher  riches.  '  He  that 
is  faithful  in  the  least,  is  faithful  also  in  much;'  the  fidelity 
which  is  proved  by  the  right  use  of  wealth  may  be  trusted 
with  the  riches  of  the  kingdom.  The  latter  will  be  granted 
in  proportion  to  the  former.  '  But  he  that  is  imjust  in  the 
least,  will  be  unjust  also  in  much.'  Who  will  trust  you  with 
the  true  riches,  if  you  misapply  the  unrighteous  mammon  ? 
'  And  if  ye  have  not  been  faithful  in  that  which  is  another's, 
who  shall  give  you  that  which  is  your  own  V  Who  will  give 
you  that  which  properly  belongs  to  your  higher  nature,  if  you 
mismanaged  what  was  not  your  own,  but  only  intrusted  to 
you?" 

The  concluding  thought  is  :  "  No  servant  can  serve  two 
masters  at  once,  the  servant,  in  the  strictest  sense,  being 
wholly  dependent  upon  the  master,  and,  in  fact,  his  instru- 
ment; so  no  man  can  have  two  masters  spiritually;  the  one 
only  who  rules  the  whole  life  is  the  master."  No  man's  life 
can  depend,  at  the  same  time,  upon  both  God  and  Mammon. 
To  find  one's  true  good  in  Mammon,  and  to  serve  God  as 
Master,  these  things  are  incompatible.  The  true  child  of  God 
applies  his  earthly  wealth  to  his  service,  and  therein  proves 
himself  a  faithful  servant ;  regarding  it  not  as  a  good  m  itsdf, 
but  only  in  its  bearing  upon  the  kingdom  of  God — the  highest 
good. 

It  is  clear  that  this  passage  (placed  out  of  its  connexion  in 
Matt.  vi.  24)  stajads  properly  here,  closely  joined  to  the  parable; 
and,  indeed,  requisite  to  set  the  idea  of  the  parable  in  its  pro- 
per light.  The  principal  scope  of  the  latter,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  to  show  the  coniiexion  between  vnsdom  and  a  steadfast  aim 
of  life;  and  the  passage  in  question  (v.  13)  contains  precisely 

Satan.  According  to  the  latter,  earthly  goods  are  not  the  true  riches, 
which  the  Christian  alone  can  possess,  and  shall  possess  for  ever,  in  greater 
and  greater  fulness ;  they  belong  to  Satan  in  the  same  sense  as  the  whole 
world  belongs  to  him.  But  as  the  world,  from  a  kingdom  of  Satan,  is  to 
become  the  kingdom  of  Grod,  so  worldly  goods  are  to  be  employed  by  the 
children  of  light  to  advance  the  latter,  with  a  wisdom  (illustrated  in  the 
parable)  not  to  be  surpassed  by  the  wisdom  of  the  world.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  Christ,  instead  of  presenting  the  principle  in  its  abstract 
generality,  applied  it  spedficaily  to  acts  of  benevolence  ;  the  disciples  at 
that  period,  had  no  opportunity  of  employing  their  property  to  farther  the 
other  objects  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  such  as  have  been  abundantly  fur- 
nished in  the  later  course  of  its  development.     Of.  Se  Wette,  Matt.  six.  21. 
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the  same  thought ;  as  it  teaches  that  we  cannot  rightly  use 
our  earthly  goods  unless  we  make  our  choice  decidedly  between 
God  and  the  world,  and  then,  with  undivided  aim,  refer  all 
things  to  the  one  Master  to  whom  we  have  consecrated  our 
whole  hfe. 

Thus  the  parable  illustrates  the  precept,  "  Be  wise  as  serpents, 
cmd  hfO/rmless  as  doves."  It  exhibits  the  unjust  steward  as  a 
model  of  serpent  wisdom,  which,  imitated  by  Christians,  be- 
comes the  wisdom  of  innocence.  The  concluding  words  of 
Christ,  above  explaiaed  (v.  13),  teach  that  the  true  simplicity, 
i.  e.  singleness  of  aim,  generates  that  controlling  presence  of 
mind  which  is  the  element  of  wisdom.  What,  at  a  later  period, 
was  the  chief  source  of  Paul's  Apostolical  wisdom  but  this, 
that  Ms  heart  was  not  divided  between  God  and  the  world ; 
that  he  had  but  one  aim,  and  served  but  one  Master  ? 

§  183. — CauHan  agavnM  Imprndeiii  Zeal  m  Preaching  the  Gospd. 

Akin  to  the  wisdom  thus  recommended  to  the  Apostles,  is 
the  rule  of  preaching  the  truth,  given  in  Matt.  vii.  6,  Give  not 
titat  which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs,  neit/ier  cast  ye  yowr  pea/rls  before 
swine,  lest  they  tnra/mple  them  under  tlievrfeet,  a/nd  t/wm  agarni  a/nd 
rend  you.  "  Valuable  as  pearls  are  to  men,  they  would  only 
enrage  hungry  swine,  who  would  trample  them,  and  rush  upon 
him  that  had  so  deceived  their  hunger."  Under  this  vivid 
illustration,  Christ  enjoined  his  disciples  to  guard  against 
hastily  offering  the  sacred  truths  of  the  kingdom  to  minds  car- 
nally unfit  for  them,  and  destitute  of  a  sense  of  spiritual  need ; 
the  holy  pearls  would  be  valueless  in  the  eyes  of  such.  To 
meet  them  on  their  own  ground,  and  yet  offer  them  nothing 
to  satisfy  their  carnal  desires,  would  only  rouse  their  evil  pas- 
sions, stnd  expose  valuable  lives,  which  ought  to  be  preser\'ed 
for  the  kingdom  of  God,  without  doing  any  good.  The  witness 
for  the  truth  must  needs  be*  zealous  and  courageous,  but  he 
need  not  be  imprudent  or  indiscreet. 

The  Apostles,  then,  were  cautioned  against  the  error  into 
which  some  later  missionaries  have  fallen,  of  offering  the  Gos- 
pel, under  the  impulse  of  inconsiderate  zeal,  without  regard  to 
the  proprieties  of  time  and  place.  StUl,  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lowed that  they  were  not  to  preach  under  circumstances  in 
which  the  "Word  might  prove  a  stone  of  offence  to  some,  while 
it  pricked  others  to  the  heart;  the  "Word  was  destined,  of  ne- 
cessity, to  dft  the  various  classes  of  men  that  shovild  hear  it- 
Nor  was  the  caution  neglected  by  Christ  himself,  when  he  re- 
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fused  to  allow  the  rage  of  carnal  and  narrow-minded  hearers 
to  hinder  him  from  uttering  his  truths  boldly,  and  without 
regard  to  consequences,  reve^Ung  a  spiritual  power  that  defied 
all  opposition ;  or  when  he  punished  their  obduracy  by  ceasing 
to  condescend  to  their  weakness  and  prejudice,  and  by  ofiering 
the  truth  in  its  sharp  and  naked  outlines,  even  although  it 
excited  the  wrath  of  some,  while  it  led  others  to  reflection. 
/  The  apophthegm  that  we  have  just  considered  was  in  itself 
a  judgment  and  a  prediction.  The  more  immediate  applica- 
tion of  such  sayings  depended  upon  the  circumatances  under 
which  they  were  uttered;  to  interpret  them,  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  have  their  Utter  only,  but  also  the  life-giving  Spirit  which 
originally  inspired  them. 

An  ancient  and  widespread  tradition  ascribes  to  Christ  the 
following  saying :  "•yiveabe  Tpaweilrai  ZoKifiOL :  become  approved 
inoney-chcmgers."  This  expression  bears  the  stamp  of  Christ's 
figurative  manner  of  speech;  and  the  external  and  internal 
evidence  is  in  favour  of  its  genuineness."  If  this  expression 
be  deemed  akin  to  the  parable  of  the  Talents,  its  sense  could 
be  given  thus :  "  Be  like  acute  money-dia/ngers ;  adding  daily  to 
ilie  capital  intrusted  to  you."  But  the  principal  figure  in  the 
pai-able  of  the  talents  is  not  the  money-changer,  but  the  person 
who  puts  money  at  interest  with  him ;  and,  besides,  the  money- 
changers did  not  gain  money  with  borrowed  capital,  but  with 
their  own.  We  must,  therefore,  look  for  an  interpretation 
more  in  accordance  with  the  business  of  the  broker.  Eccle- 
siastical antiquity,  which  perhaps  first  received  these  words  of 
Christ  in  connexion  with  others  that  explained  them,  affords 
us  such  an  interpretation.  It  was  part  of  the  business  of  the 
money-changer  to  distinguish  genuine  from  counterfeit  coin. 
So  Christ  might  have  given  this  rule,  capable  of  manifold  ap- 
plication in  the  labours  of  the  Apostles;  to  imply  a  carefid 
circumspection  in  order  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  appa- 
rent, the  genuine  from  the  counterfeit,  the  pure  irom.  the 
alloyed;  not  to  condemn  hastily,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
to  trust  lightly. 

"  See  Fabridi,  Cod.  Apoaryph.  N.  T.  i.  330  ;  iii.  524.  "We  find  this 
Baying  in  apocryphal  writings,  both  heretical  and  Catholic ;  and  many 
imitations  of  it  seem  to  have  been  made  by  the  ecclesiastical  teachers  of 
the  first  century,  which  could  not  have  happened  at  that  time,  had  it  not 
been  uttered  by  Christ  or  one  of  the  Apostles.  Paul  (whose  writings  con- 
tained many  allusions  to  Christ's  words,  and  sentiments  taking  their  hue 
from  them)  perhaps  had  this  saying  in  mind  in  1  Thess.  v.  21,  as  has  been 
supposed  by  Hdmel,  with  whose  view  of  the  apophthegm  I  agree.-^(S*«d. 
u.  krit.  1886,  I.) 
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§  184. — The  Syi-0-Phcemeicm  Wrnium.     (Matt.  xv.  21 ;  Mark  vii.  24.) — 
(1.)  Her  Prayer.— (2.)  Her  %)«fee.— (3.)  Her  Faith.— (i.)  The  Remit. 

(!■) 
Christ,  having  passed  beyond  the  northern  border  of  Galilee, 

reached  a  place  where  he  ■wished  to  remain  unknown.     But 

the  fe,me  of  his  miracles  had  preceded  his  arrival.     A  heathen 

woman  of  the  neighbourhood   (a  Canaanite   or   Phoenician), 

whose  daughter  was  a  demoniac,  hastened  to  seek  help  from 

the  Saviour.     As  he  went  out  with  the  disciples,  she  ran  and 

cried  to  hirrij  "Home  mercy  on  me,  0  Lordt  thou  Son  of  Dcmd; 

my  domghter  is  grieeously  vexed  with  a  devU." 

.(2.) 

"Bui  he  answered  and  said,  I  am,  not  sent  hut  unto  the  lost 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.  .  ...  It  is  not  meet  to  take  the  chil- 
dren's bread  amd  to  cast  it  to  dogs."  Taking  this  reply  alone, 
apart  from  the  circumstances  under  which  Christ  uttered  it, 
it  appears  mysterious  indeed,  that  he  should  so  emphatically 
restrict  his  mission  to  the  Jews,  that  he  should  speak  of  the 
heathen  in  such  a  tone  of  contempt,  and  repel  the  prayer  of 
the  woman  with  so  much  severity.  But  although  we  may  not 
be  able,  from  the  close  and  abridged  narrative,  to  obtain  a  clear 
view  of  the  matter,  we  can  yet  remove  its  difficulties  to  a  great 
extent  by  considering  it  in  its  proper  historical  connexion." 

"We  have  before  said,  that  the  restriction  of  Christ's  mission 
to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel  was  not  inconsistent 
with  his  purpose  of  establishing  a  universal  kingdom.  This 
restriction  referred  to  his  personal  agency,  which  in  fact  be- 
longed to  the  Jewish  people;  not,  however  (as  he  himself  said), 
but  that  he  had  "  other  sheep  not  belonging  to  this  fold,"  which 
were  at  some  time  to  be  brought  into  the  same  fold,  and  under 
the  same  shephecd,  with  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel. 
But  in  other  cases,  also  (as  we  have  seen),  he  aflforded  his  per- 
sonal assistance  to  individual  heathens.  We  must,  therefore, 
seek  the  reasons  of  Christ's  conduct  in  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  and  of  the  time  at  which  it  occurred. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that  he  wished,  at  that  juncture, 
to  remain  hidden,  and  therefore  to  avoid  pubUc  labours  (Mark 
vii.  24).     In  the  previous  cases  ia  which  he  had  assisted  indi- 

»  The  attempt  to  remove  these  difficulties  by  the  theory  that  Christ 
altered  his  plan  at  different  periods  cannot  be  made  to  harmonize  with 
the  attendant  circumstances  of  this  case,  as  related  by  Mark  as  well  as 
Matthew  ;  for  these  circumstances  (the  journey  into  North  Galilee,  &c.) 
prove  that  this  case  must  be  placed  chronologically  after  other  cases  in 
which  Christ  had  assisted  individual  heathens. 

X 
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vidual  pagans,  no  further  consequences  were  likely  to  follow ; 
but  his  agency  in  this  case  was  likely  to  draw  multitudes 
around  him,  and  to  extend  his  ministry  among  the  heathen,  in. 
opposition  to  his  general  plan.  His  action,  therefore,  was 
directed  only  to  the  Apostles  and  to  the  woman ;  the  latter  he 
wished  to  reheve  after  she  had  proved  her  faith  and  poured 
out  her  whole  heart  before  him;  to  the  former  the  case  afforded 
an  example  of  pagan  faith  that  might  shame  the  Jews,  and 
teach  the  Apostles  that  the  heathen  would  yet  believe  in  him, 
and  share,  through  their  faith,  in  the  blesstags  of  his  kingdom. 
It  may  be  a  question  whether  this  was  Christ's  intention  from 
the  beginning,  or  whether  the  woman's  fervent  prayer  and 
believing  importunity  overcame  his  first  purpose  to  send  her 
away.  There  is  nothing  in  the  latter  supposition  inconsistent 
with  the  character  of  Jesus,  since,  in  his  purely  human  being, 
he  was  differently  determined  by  different  circumstances. 

And  again,  hard  as  the  words  "one  (yiight  not  to  cast  the 
ehiMrerris  bread  to  the  dogs"  may  sound  to  us,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  it  was  a  figurative  expression,  meaning  nothing  more 
than  that  the  mercies  destined  for  the  Theocratic  people  could 
not  as  yet  be  extended  to  a  people  at  that  time  far  from  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  by  no  means  excluding  the  expectation 
that  this  relation  should  be  so  changed  as  that  <M  should  be- 
come "children." 

(3.) 

The  woman  doubtless  felt  that  these  words,  severe  as  they 
were,  came  from  a  heart  overflowing  with  love,  and  she  con- 
tinued her  prayer  with  trustful  importunity,  herself  entering 
into  the  words  of  Christ,  aud  acknowledging  their  truth.  "  Yes, 
Lord;  yet  the  dogs  eat  of  the  crvimbs  which  faU  from  their  mas- 
ter's table." 

Now,  if  this  total  abasement  before  a  man  of  another  nation 
be  regarded  merely  as  an  outward  and  human  submission  for 
the  sake  of  a  bodjly  blessing,  it  must  appear  abject  indeed; 
nor  could  Christ  have  praised  it,  and  granted  the  favour  so 
earnestly  yet  basely  sought.  But  it  was  not  of  such  a  charac- 
ter ;  the  pagan  woman  felt  herself  unworthy  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  therefore  was  not  degraded  by  her  sense  of  infe- 
riority to  the  Theocratic  nation ;  she  humbled  herself,  not 
before  a  m/M,  but  before  one  in  whom  (whatever  conception 
she  had  of  his  person)  God  revealed  hvmsdfto  her  hecvrt;  it  was 
to  a  Divine  power,  not  a  human,  that  she  gave  so  lowly  a  sub- 
mission.    It  is  precisely  this  sense  of  unworthiness  and  uncon- 
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ditional  submission  to  God,  -when  revealed  in  his  omnipotence 
and  mercy;  it  is  precisely  Faith,  in  this  peculiarly  Christian 
sense,  which  is  made,  throughout  the  New  Testament,  the 
condition  of  all  manifestations  of  the  grace  of  God.  The  act 
of  Christ  in  the  case  illustrated  his  own  saying,  "  He  iluiit  hwm- 
bleth  himself  shaU  he  excUted;"  he  answered  the  woman,  com- 
mending her  as  he  would  not  commend  the  Jews,  "  0  womrni, 
great  is  thy  faith;  be  it  imto  thee,  even  as  thou  wiM."  He  set  up 
the  beKeving  woman  as  a  pattern  of  thai  faith  which  was  to 
become,  among  the  pagans,  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of 
God. 

Thus,  again  and  again,  under  the  most  varied  circumstances, 
did  Christ  set  forth  the  value  in  which  he  held  a  spirit  of 
humble,  self-denying  devotion  to  God  and  submission  to,  his 
revelation  in  Christ;  this  spirit,  so  irreconcilably  opposed  to 
the  pride  of  natural  Reason,  which,  in  the  ancient  world,  was 
held  to  be  man's  highest  dignity,  was  made  by  Christ  the 
essential  condition  of  participation  in  his  kingdom.  Idle, 
indeed,  and  vain,  therefore,  must  be  aJl  attempts  to  make 
Christianity,  in  this  sense,  a  religion  of  reason,  or  to  make 
Christian  ethics  a  moraUty  of  reason. 

The  transaction  affords  another  lesson  also.  The  Christian 
may  comfort  himself  under  the  hardest  trials  and  severest 
struggles — ^nay,  even  when  his  most  ardent  prayers  appear  to 
be  unheard  and  unanswered — ^with  the  consoling  belief  that 
behind  the  veil  of  harshness  the  Father's  love  conceals  itself: 

[Behind  the  frowning  Providence 
He  hides  a  smiling  face.] 

§  1&5.— The  Tram^figmatiaa  of  Christ.     (Luke  ix.  29-36.) 
Six  daysP  after  the  conversation  in  which  Christ,  first  un- 
folded to  the  Apostles  the  sufferings  and  the  fate  that  awaited 
him,  Ae  took  Pete/r,  Ja/mes,  wnd  John,  wp  into  a  mownJtam.  wpa/rt, 
amd  was  tran^v/red  before  them. 

The  Transfiguration  may  be  considered  either  (1)  as  an  ob- 
jective fact,  a  real  communication  with  the  world  of  spirits; 
or  (2)  as  a  subjective  psychological  phenomenon.  The  account 
of  Luke  bears  indubitable  marks  of  originality  and  historical 
truth;  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  resolve  it  into  a. 

p  Luke  says  eight  days,  Matthew  six,  involving  no  discrepancy,  now- 
ever,  for  it  is  easy  to  show  that  they  employed  different  modes  of  compu- 
tation. Statements  of  time  thus  agreeing  in  feet,  but  differing  in  fornix  are 
among  the  surest  signs  of  veracity  in  historical  narratives. 
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mythical  narrative  are  absurd.  But  it  certainly  appears  to 
favour  the  second  view  above  stated  rather  than  the  first. 

If  we  adopt  the  first  view,  and  assume  that  the  narrative  is 
intended  to  relate  an  objective  fact,  it  afibrds  us  a  partial  ex- 
hibition of  the  intercourse  of  Christ  himself  yrifh  the  world  of 
spirits.  It  could  not  have  been  intended  merely  for  the 
Apostles  to  witness;  for,  during  its  progress,  they  were  "heavy 
with  sleep"  arid,  therefore,  unfit  to  apprehend  it,  or  to  transmit 
an  account  of  it  as  matter  of  fact.  We  cannot,  however,  deny 
the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence,  and  of  some  unknown 
object  for  it,  in  the  connexion  of  a  history  which  is  entirely 
out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  events.  Once  admitting  the 
event  as  such,  all  that  we  should  have  to  do  would  be,  to  con- 
fess our  ignorance,  instead  of  losing  ourselves  in  arbitrary 
hypotheses  and  speculative  dreams. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  by  following  the  indications  given 
in  Luke,  we  may  arrive  at  the  following  view  of  the  narrative : 
Jesus  retired  in  the  evening  with  three  of  his  dearest  disciples, 
apart,  into  a  mountain,i  to  pray  in  their  presence.  We  may 
readily  imagine  that  his  prayer  referred  to  the  subjects  on 
which  he  had  spoken  so  largely  with  the  disciples  on  the  pre- 
ceding days,  viz.  the  coming  development  of  his  kingdom,  and 
the  conflicts  he  was  to  enter  into  at  Jerusalem  in  its  behalf. 
They  were  deeply  impressed  by  his  prayer;  his  countenance 
•  beamed  with  radiance,  and  he  appeared  to  them  glorified  and 
transfigured  with  celestial  light.  At  last,  worn  out  with 
fatigue,  they  fell  asleep ;  and  the  impressions  of  the  Saviour's 
prayer,  and  of  their  conversation  with  him,  were  reflected  in  a 
vision"^  thus :  Beside  Him,  who  was  the  end  of  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets,  appeared  Moses  and  Mias  in  celestial  splendour;  for 
the  glory  that  streamed  forth  from  Him  was  reflected  back 
upon  the  Law,  and  the  Prophets  foretold  the  fate  that  awaited 
him  at  Jerusalem.  In  the  mean  time  they  awoke,  and,  in  a 
half-waking  condition,'  saw  and  heard  what  followed.  Viewed 
in  this  light,  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  event  is  the  deep 
impression  which  Christ's  words  had  made  upon  them,  and  the 
conflict  between  the  new  views  thus  received  and  their  old 
ideas,  showing  itself  thus  while  they  were  in  a  state  of  un- 
consciousness. 

1  We  do  not  know  whether  thia  was  Mount  Hermtm,  or  the  mountain 
from  which  Oesarea  Philippi  took  the  name  Pcmeas.  The  old  tradition, 
which  makes  Mount  Tabor  the  site  of  the  transfiguration,  cannot  be  relied 
on.  '  Of.  Matt.  xvii.  9.  '  Cf.  Luke  ix.  38,  last  clause. 
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Still  tte  difficulty  remains,  that  the  phenomena,  if  simply 
psychological,  should  have  appeared  to  all  the  three  Apostles 
precisely  in  the  same  form.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  improbable, 
that,  the  account  came  from  the  lips  of  Peter,  who  is  the  pro- 
minent figure  in  the  narrative.' 

The  disciples  did  not,  at  first,  dwell  upon  this  phenomenon. 
The  turn  of  Christ's  conversations  with  them,  and  the  pressure 
of  events,  withdrew  their  attention  from  it  until  afber  the  re- 
siureotion,  when,  as  the  several  traits  of  their  later  intercourse 
with  Christ  were  brought  to  mind,  this  transfiguration  was 
vividly  recalled,  and  assigned  to  its  proper  connexion  in  the 
epoch  which  preceded  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  sufferings 
of  the  Saviour."  ' 

§  lS6.—Mias  a  Forermmer  of  Messidk.     (Matt,  xvii.  10-13.) 
The  relations  of  Elias  to  Christ  at  that  time  greatly  occu- 
pied the  minds  of  the  disciples,  as  is  obvious  from  the  portions 
of  one  of  their  conversations  with  him  that  are  preserved 
to  us.' 

As  we  have  seen  [Matt.  xvi.  21],  he  was  at  this  period  un- 
folding to  his  disciples  his  approaching  appearance  at  Jerusa- 
lem as  Messiah,  and  his  impending  fate.  They  presented  to 
him  in  connexion  with  this,  as  a  difficulty  in  their  minds,  the 
prediction  taught  by  the  scribes,  and  the  very  one  which  they 
arrayed  against  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus — that  EUaa  mvst  first 

'  We  have  several  times  remarked  that  too  much  importance  is  not  to 
be  attached  to  the  omission  of  any  event  by  John  that  is  recorded  by  the 
other  Brangelists.  Still  his  silence  in  regard  to  the  transfiguration  is  re- 
markable, seeing  that  he  himself  was  an  eye-witness,  and  that  the  event  itself, 
if  an  objective  reality,  was  calculated  to  display  the  giandeur  of  Christ  in 
a,  very  high  degree.  Two  reasons  may  be  supposed  for  this  :  (1.)  That  he 
did  not  deem  himself  prepared,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  event,  to 
give  a  distinct  representation  of  it ;  or,  (2.)  That  he  did  not  view  it  as  an 
objective  reality,  and,  therefore,  did  not  attach  so  much  importance  to  it. 
Dr.  Sdmedsentmrger  (Beitragen  zur  Einleitung  in  das  Neae  Testament) 
thinks  that  John  omitted  the  transfiguration  because  of  the  Gnostics  and 
Dooetics,  who  might  have  used  it  to  support  their  views  of  the  person  of 
Christ ;  but  to  us  it  appears  that  this  would  have  been,  on  the  contrary,  a 
reason  why  he  should  mention  it,  to  guard,  by  a  full  and  clear  statement, 
against  misinterpretation  on  that  side. 

°  Luke  ix.  36,  is  most  simple :  titey  hept  it  close,  and  told  no  mam  in 
those  days  amy  of  those  things  which  they  had  seen.  The  statement  in  Mat- 
thew and  Mark,  that  Christ  forbade  it,  gives  a  reason  for  this  silence,  in 
accordance  more  with  the  view  that  the  event  was  purely  objective. 

'  We  think  we  are  justified  in  considei-ing  Matt.  xvii.  10-13,  as  one  of 
these ;  the  ovv  with  which  the  question  commences  shows  that  it  has  a 
connexion  elsewhere. 
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a/ppea/r,  to  introduce  the  Messiah  among  the  Theocratic  jieople. 
He  answered,  that  the  scribes  were  right  in  saying  that  Elias 
must  first  come,  and  make  smooth  the  way  for  the  coming  of 
Messiah;  but  that  they  were  wrong  in  the  carnal  and  literal 
sense  which  they  put  upon  the  saying,  as  if  Ehas  were  to  ap- 
pear in  person.  EEas,  he  told  them,  was  spiritually  represented 
by  John  the  Baptist ;  he  "is  come  aJ/ready,  cmd  they  hnew  him,  not, 
hut  home  done  vnto  him  whatsoever  they  Usted.""  Likewise,  alsor 
shall  the  Son  of  Mam,  suffer  ofthem^'  The  same  selfish  spirit, 
the  same  adherence  to  the  letter,  which  hindered  them  from 
seeing  Elias  in  John,  and  induced  them,  to  get  rid  of  so  trouble- 
some a  witness,  would  prevent  them  from  recognizing  Messiah 
in  the  Son  of  Man,  and  lead  them  to  treat  him  as  they  had 
done  the  Baptist. 

§  187. — Christ  cures  a  Demoniacal  Youth  after  the  ZHsciples  had  attempted 
it  in  vain.  (Mark  ix.  14  ;  Matt.  xvii.  14  ;  Luke  ix.  37.) — Me  reproves 
ike  Uribeliem/ng  Multitude. 

On  descending  from  the  mountain  with  Peter,  James,  and 
John,  Christ  found  the  rest  of  the  disciples  surrounded  by  a 
_  multitude  of  persons,  some  well,  and  others  ill  disposed.  A 
"  man  in  great  distress  on  accoimt  of  a  deeply-afflicted  son^  had 
gone  thither,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  Christ's  agency  in  heal- 
ing similar  cases.  The  youth  appears  to  have  been  subject  to 
epileptic  fits,  with  a  state  of  imbecility  or  melancholy,  in  wliich 
last  condition  he  was  incapable  of  utterance.  He  frequently 
attempted  to  kill  himself  during  these  attacks,  by  throwing 
himself  into  the  fire  or  into  the  water.  The  unhappy  father 
had  first  met  the  disciples  who  remained  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  and  these  last  attempted  to  make  use,  in  this  case, 
of  the  powers  of  healing  conveyed  to  them  by  Christ.  But  the 
result  satisfied  them  that  they  were  yet  far  from  being  able  to 
act  as  organs  for  his  Divine  powers.  They  could  not  cure  the 
demoniac ;  and  some  unfriendly  scribes  who  were  present  took 
advantage  of  the  failure,  and  of  the  excitement  which  it  caused 
among  the  people,  to  question  the  disciples ;  probably  disputing 
the  miracles  and  the  calling  of  their  Master.y 

"  These  words  prove  that  Christ  attributed  John's  &te  to  the  machina- 
tions of  the  Pharisees. 

»  Nothing  could  be  a  stronger  proof  of  historical  veracity  than  the  three 
separate  but  agreeing  accounts  of  this  event,  all  from  different  sources. 
Mark's  narrative  is  obviously  due  to  an  eye-witness  ;  it  is  marked  by 
simplicity  and  naturalness,  without  a  trace  of  the  exaggeration  which 
Strauss  would  see  in  it. 

y  The  presence  of  the  scribes  would  fix  the  site  rather  at  some  mountain 
of  Galilee  than  at  Mount  Hermon  or  Faneas. 
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III  the  mean  time  Christ  suddenly  appeared  amid  the  throng, 
to  their  great  surprise.^  Part  of  the  multitude  were  full  of 
hope  that  He  would  do  what  his  disciples  had  failed  to  accom- 
plish; others,  doubtless,  as  anxiously  hoped  that  his  efforts 
would  be  as  impotent  as  theirs.  In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  the 
Saviour  combined  earnest  reproof  with  condescending  love. 
He  reproved  them  because  his  long  labours  had  not  yet  satis- 
fied them;  because  they  still  felt  no  higher  than  corporeal 
wants;  because  their  unbelief  still  demanded  sensible  miracles. 
'^Ofaiildess  generation!  how  long  shall  I  he  with  you  and  suffer 
you."' 

The  demoniac  was  brought  in ;  and,  as  usual  in  such  cases, 
the  Divine  manifestation  appears  to  have  produced  a  crisis, 
attraction  and  repulsion.  His  convulsions  came  on  with  new 
power.  To  prepare  the  mind  of  the  father,  Christ  listened 
patiently  to  his  history  of  the  disease,  which  he  closed,  as  if 
oppressed  by  the  sight  of  his  suffering  son,  with  the  prayer, 
"Bvi  if  thou  comM  do  am/thing,  ha/oe  compassion  on  u,s  cmd  help 
Its."  Fervent  as  the  prayer  was,  the  words,  '^I/tJvou  comst  do 
amythi/ng"  implying  a  distant  doubt,  led  Christ  to  reprove  him 
gently,  and  encourage  him  to  believe,  not  by  saying,  "Dcmbt 
not;  I  can  do  all  things"  but  by  pointing  out  to  birn  the  defect 
within  himself:  "  Can  I  do  anjrthing  ?  Know  that,  if  thou  canst 
believe,  all  things  a/re  possible  to  hi/m  thai  heUeveth"  (thou  thyself 
canst  do  aU  things,  if  thou  only  believest ;  faith  can  do  all).'' 
The  gentle  reproof  had  its  full  effect ;  the  father,  full  of  feeling, 
cried  out  in  tears,  "  Yes,  Lord,  I  believe  (yet  I  feel  as  yet  that  I 
do  not  believe  sufficiently) ;  help  thou  my  imbdief."  Christ  then 
spoke  in  tones  of  confident  command;  and  the  demoniac  suf- 
fered a  new  and  intense  paroxysm,  which  exhausted  all  his 

'  ' E^f 9aii€ri9ri,  Mark  ix.  15,  appears  entirely  natural ;  anything  but 
exaggerated,  as  Strauss  will  have  it. 

'  It  by  no  means  follows  that  Christ's  exclamation  refers  to  the  disciples  : 
much  more  probably  to  all  that  had  preceded  ;  the  spirit  in  which  his  aid 
had  been  sought,  and  his  miraculous  power  doubted.  The  word  yivta  is 
too  general  for  the  Apostles ;  nor  would  the  Lord,  who  generally  bore  with 
their  weaknesses  so  benignantly,  have  so  severely  reproved  them  in  this 
case.     Nor  would  they,  in  that  case,  have  put  the  question  in  ver.  28. 

^  I  give  a  free  translation  of  that  very  difficult  passage,  Mark  ix.  23, 
such  as  the  connexion  appears  to  me  to  demand.  Ei  Svvaaai,  in  ver.  23, 
I  think,  refers  to  the  words  spoken  by  the  man,  v.  22:  T6'="that," 
which  had  been  said  :  wiariuaai  is  wanting  in  Cod.  Vatican,  according  to 
Beutley's  collation,  and  in  Cod.  BphraSm.  Rescript,  (see  TiscJiendorf's 
reprint) ;  and  1  think  it  is  a  gloss.  KnatchhuU  considers  it  ss  middle,  but 
witho'.it  ground. 
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strength.      He  laj  lite  a  corpse ;  "but  Jesus  tools  him  by  the 
hand  and  lifted  him  wp,  omd  he  a/rose." 

§  Wi.—Ohriat  tells  the  DUmples  the  Oattse  of  their  Fcdlv/re. — The  Power  of 
Faith. — Prayer  amd  Fastmg.     (Matt.  xvii.  20,  21.) 

After  this  experience,  so  important  in  view  of  the  coming 
independent  labours  of  the  disciples,  they  asked  of  Christ, 
"  ^¥hy  could  not  we  oast  him,  out  ?"  and  thus  gave  him  occasion 
to  "point  out  to  them  a  twofold  ground  in  their  own  selves,  viz. 
(1)  a  want  of  perfectly  confiding  faith,  and  (2)  a  want  of  that 
complete  devotion  to  God  and  renunciation  of  the  world  which 
is  implied  in  prayer  a,nd  fasting.  The  former  presupposes  the 
latter,  and  the  latter  reacts  upon  the  former.  "Becwuse  of  your 
unbelief;''  for  verily  I  say  unto  you,  If  ye  hamefoMh  as  a  grain 
ofmusta/rd  seed^  ye  shall  say  v/nio  this  mowntain,  Remove  hence 
to  yonder  place,  and  it  shall  remove,^  and  nothing  shall  be  impos- 
sible unto  you.^  And  then  he  adds  (probably  after  some  inter- 
mediate sentences  not  reported  in  this  brief  but  substantial 
account) :  "  Such  a  power  of  the  Evil  Spirit  as  is  in  this  form 
of  demoniacal  disease  can  only  be  overcome  by  prayer  and 
fastimg"  That  is,  by  that  ardent  prayers  which  is  offered  in 
humiliation  before  Gou,  and  abstraction  from  the  world,  in 
still  coUectedness  of  soul,  undisturbed  by  corporeal  feelings. 
Doubtless,  by  this  whole  statement,  Christ  intended  to  satisfy 
the  disciples  that  they  were  not  spiritually  prepared  fully  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  their  ministry.'' 

'^  I.  e.  want  of  lively  confidence  in  the  promises  they  had  received  of 
Divine  Power,  through  Christ,  to  work  miracles,  and  in  their  Divine 
calling  and  communion  with  GoD  through  Christ ;  in  general,  a  want  of 
religious  conviction  and  confidence,  as  practically  displayed  in  subduing 
all  doubts  and  difficulties  ;  e.  g.  such  as  Paul's. 

•*  The  same  figure  as  in  the  parables  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  probably 
intended  to  illustrate  the  growth  of  faith,  once  rooted  in  the  heart,  by  the 
power  of  God  that  dwells  in  it,  like  the  growth  of  the  mighty  tree  fi-om 
the  diminutive  seed-corn. 

'  In  Oriental  manner,  Christ  takes  a  concrete  figure  fi'om  the  visible 
creation  before  him,  to  set  forth  the  general  thought ;  "You  will  be  able 
to  remove  all  difficulties  ;  ajiparent  impossibilities  will  become  possible." 

'  The  right  limitation  of  this  (not  to  extend  it  to  an  indefinite  generality) 
lies  in  its  reference,  in  the  context,  to  mem  worUiig  as  orgams  of  Vie  Spirit  of 
God  ;  it  excludes,  therefore,  all  self-will,  refusing  to  submit  to  the  Divine 
order,  which  is,  indeed,  antagonistic  to  feith  itself. 

6  The  Jews  and  early  Christians,  in  times  of  special  prayer,  retired  from 
social  intercourse  and  bodily  enjoyments,  restraining  the  bodily  appetites  ; 
and  the  mention  of  prayer  and  fasting  together  implies  this  state  of  entire 
coUectedness  and  devotion. 

■■  There  are  some  discrepancies  in  the  Evangelists  as  to  the  collocation 
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§  189. — Retwmto  Capernaum,. — Dispute  among  tJie  Disnplei  far  Precedence. 

— The  Ohild  a  Pattern. — Actimg  in  the  Name  of  Christ.     (Luke  ix.  46  ; 

Mark  ix.  33  ;  Matt,  xviii.) 

We  have  seen  that  on  a  certain  occasion'  Christ  replied  to 
those  who  asked  "  why  his  disciples  did  not  fast,"  (fee,  that  "  the 
time  had  not  yet  come."  But  a  new  epoch  was  now  approach- 
ing; and  he  himself  gave  his  disciples  another  rule,  and  taught 
them  what  they  lacked  to  fit  them,  by  further  abstraction  from 
the  world  and  earnest  coUectedness  of  heart,  for  their  high 
calling. 

Although  Christ  had  directly  discountenanced,  in  his  conver- 
sations after  the  return  of  the  Apostle.«i  from  their  trial  mission, 
the  sensuous  expectations  which  they  entertained  from  his 
Messiahship,  still  the  ideas,  on  which  their  hopes  were  founded 
were  too  deeply  rooted  in  their  hearts  and  minds  to  be  readily 
eradicated.  With  these  was  connected,  partly  as  cause  and 
partly  as  effect,  the  sdf-seeMng  which  tinged  their  relations  to 
the  kingdom  of  God.  This  same  feeling  was  manifest  in  their 
conversation  on  the  way  back  to  Capernaum  from  their  north- 

of  the  passages  here  referred  to.  The  two  verses  in  Matt.  (xvii.  20,  21) 
hai-monize  well  with  each  other  and  with  the  connexion.  But  in  Mark 
xi.  23,  the  saying  of  Christ  in  regard  to  tJie  power  of  faith  is  given  in  a 
connexion  not  homogeneous  to  it,  especially  the  withering  of  the  fig-tree, 
which  was  not  adapted  to  illustrate  the  positive  efBoienoy  of  iaith.  In 
Luke  xvii.  6,  a  different  figure  is  used,  viz.  the  uprooting  of  a  sycamore  ; 
and  this  passage  was  probably  uttered  in  a  different  locality ;  as  it  is  most 
likely  that  the  Saviour,  in  view  of  his  approaching  separation  fi*om  the 
disciples,  took  many  occasions,  and  employed  various  figures,  to  encourage 
and  strengthen  their  believing  confidence. 

A  more  striking  difference  is,  that  in  Mark's  account  of  Christ's  reply  to 
the  question  of  the  disciples  (ix.  28,  29),  the  first  sentence  (the  power  of 
faith)  ia  left  out,  and  the  second  only  (prayer  and  fasting)  given.  As  this 
last  is  givgn  by  both  Matthew  and  Mark,  it  ia  more  certain  that  it  was 
spoken  in  that  connexion.  But  then,  again,  Mark  ix.  23,  contains  a 
statement  of  the  power  of  faith,  addressed,  not  to  the  disciples,  but  to  the 
father  of  the  demoniac  ;  in  so  natural  a  connexion,  too,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  deny  the  aptness  of  the  coUooation  ;  but  in  Matthew  this  is 
entirely  wanting.  This  last  omission,  and  the  mistaken  interpretation  put 
upon  yipea  a-n-taTOQ  (Matt.  xvii.  17),  may  have  given  occasion  for  referring 
OiCL  Tf)v  d-mariav  (v.  20)  to  that  phrase  in  v.  17,  and  for  here  transferring 
the  passage  on  the  power  of  faith  to  thia  place  fi:om  some  other.  Yet  it  is 
also  possible  that  Christ  uttered  both  expressions  (viz.  Mark  ix.  23,  and 
Matt.  xvii.  20),  and  that  their  similarity  of  thought  induced  each  writer  to 
retain  but  one.  In  confirmation  of  this,  Luke  does  not  mention  (xvii.  5,  6) 
the  historical  connexion  in  which  the  thought  was  uttered  ;  the  disciples 
would  not  have  asked,  "  Lord,  increase  ow  faith, "  but  for  an  experience  of 
their  want  of  it ;  and  precisely  such  an  experience  is  given  in  the  accounts 
of  Matthew  and  Mark.  '  Of.  p.  218. 
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em  tour;  they  disputed  among  themselves  on  the  journey 
about  their  relative  activity  in  the  service  of  their  Master,  and 
■who  among  them  should  hold  the  first  place  in  the  kingdom  of 
GoDJ 

After  their  arrival  at  Capernaum,  Christ  asked  them  the 
subject  on  which  they  had  disputed  by  the  way,  intending  that 
the  very  shame  of  answering  his  question  might  make  them 
conscious  how  unworthy  of  disciples  such  a  dispute  had  been. 
This  end  being  answered,  he  did  not  directly  reprove  them 
further;  but  in  a  few  words,  made  impressive  by  a  vivid  illus- 
tration, he  set  before  them  the  worthlessness  of  their  conten- 
tion, and  its  utter  antagonism  to  the  spirit  wliich  must  rule  in 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Taking  a  little  child,  he  placed  him  in 
their  midst,  and  said,  "'Let  this  child,  in  its  unassuming  inge- 
nuousness, be  your  model ;  he  among  you  that  is  most  child-like 
and  unassuming,  that  thinks  least  of  himself  and  his  own 
worth,  he  shall  be  greatest  (shall  be  of  most  importance  to  the 
kingdom  of  God)."''  Then,  embracing  the  child,  he  added, 
"  Whosoever  shall  receive  one  such  little  child  in  my  name, 
receiveth  me;  and  whosoever  receiveth  me,  receiveth  him  that 
sent  me."' 

The  truth  herein  expressed,  though  different  from  the  other, 

i  This  is  not  to  be  oonfoimded  with  a  later  dispute  of  the  same  character ; 
in  the  instance  before  us,  the  question  referred  to  the  present,  not  to  the 
fntwre,  who  w  the  greatest  in  his  personal  qualities  and  performances  ? 
.  Christ's  reply  was  directed  to  this  question ;  not,  as  in  the  subsequent  case 
(Luke  xxii.  24,  &c,),  to  one  concerning  precedence  in  the  Messianic  king- 
dom. Matthew's  account,  therefore  (rviii.  i.),  seems  to  be  less  original 
than  those  of  Luke  ix.  46,  Mark  ix.  33.  The  former  is  less  homogeneous  ; 
and,  besides,  in  it  the  disciples  propose  the  question  ;  in  the  others  Christ 
anticipates  them,  which  seems  the  more  likely,  as  they  might  readily  feel 
that  their  dispute  was  foreign  to  Christ's  spirit,  and,  therefore,  be  ashamed 
to  put  the  question.  It  is  also  easier  to  explain  the  origin  of  Matthew's 
statement  from  this,  as  the  original  form,  than  that  of  the  latter  from  the 
former.  It  must  always  be  a  debatable  question,  so  far  as  Luke  ix.  46,  is 
concerned,  whether  the  disciples  only  tfumght  this,  or  expressed  their 
thoughts  to  each  other. 

''  Luke's  report  of  the  sayings  of  Christ  upon  this  occasion,  although 
more  simple  and  homogeneous  than  those  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  does  not 
seem  to  retain  the  w'tfer  of  the  two  expressions  so  well.  This  is  evident, 
both  from  the  yap  in  the  last  clause  of  v.  48,  and  from  John's  question  in 
V.  49,  which  was  evidently  occasioned  by  the  words  iiiimediaidy  before 
spoken  by  Christ,  but  not  by  those  in  the  last  clause  referred  to. 

'  In  Matt.  X,  42,  we  find  another  saying  to  the  same  effect  as  that 
which  has  been  placed  here  in  its  connexion.  "  Even  a  drink  of  water 
given  to  the  most  insignificant  person  as  a  disciple  of  Christ,  and  in  his 
name,  will  not  lose  its  reward."  It  is  the  disposition  to  act  in  Christ's 
name  which  gives  value  to  the  most  unimportant  act.  The/orm  in  which 
the  disposition  shall  reveal  itself  is  conditioned  by  circumstances  which  are 
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is  yet  akin  to  it ;  and  both  rebuke  the  strife  for  precedence, 
the  dispoEiition  to  dwell  upon  one's  own  merits,  and  set  a  false 
value  upon  actions  as  great  or  small.  It  is  not  merely  what  a 
man  does  that  makes  has  action  worthy,  but  the  spirit  in  which 
he  does  it.  The  deed  in  itself  may  be  great  or  small ;  its  worth 
depends  upon  its  being  done  in  the  moroe  of  Christ,  and  for  his 
sake.  And  this  spirit  is  pleasing  to  God,  for  our  actions  can 
only  be  referred  to  Him  by  means  of  our  relation  to  Christ. 

The  principle  thus  announced  by  Christ  struck  at  the  root 
of  the  contention  among  the  disciples.  Their  Mse  emulation 
could  ha,ve  no  place,  if  their  actions,  whether  great  or  small, 
were  alike  in  value,  if  alike  done  in  the  name  of  Christ ;  and 
to  magnify  themselves,  or  their  claims,  would  have  been  absurd 
in  view  of  such  a  rule  of  action. 

§190. — CTi/risfs Fwo Sayiiigs :  "JleAatisnot  agamstyauisforyov,/'  mid, 
"  He  that  is  not  for  me  is  against  me."    (Mark  ix.  40.) 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  disciples  at  once  understood 
the  profound  meaning  of  Christ's  words  on  the  occasion  re- 
ferred to  in  the  preceding  section;  and  thus  it  was  that  John 
(Mark  ix.  38)  brought  forward  an  instance  which  appeared  to 
biTn  inconsistent  with  the  rule  just  laid  down.™ 

It  appears  that  the  miracles  of  Christ,  and  those  wrought  by 
the  Apostles  by  cailmg  upon  his  ncmie,  had  induced  others,  not 
belonging  to  the  immediate  circle  of  the  disciples,  to  call  upon 
the  name  of  Jesus  for  the  healing  of  demoniacs."  The  disciples, 
displeased  that  one  out  of  their  circle,  and  unauthorized  by 
Chiiist,  should  try  in  this  way  to  make  himself  equal  with 
them,  had  forbidden  him  to  do  so.  Even  here,  selfish  motives 
appear  to  have  intruded ;  only  those  who  belonged  to  them 
were  to  be  allowed  to  make  use  of  Christ's  name.  In  view  of 
what  Christ  now  said,  however,  of  the  value  of  even  the 
smallest  actions,  if  done  in  His  name,  John  seems  to  have 
thought  within  himself:  "  If  everything  that  is  done  in  His 
name  be  so  worthy,  have  we  not  done  wrong  in  forbidding  him 
who  was  thus  working  in  his  name?" 

not  under  the  control  of  man  ;  but  the  disposition  itself,  which  is  stamped 
as  Christian  from  its  reference  to  the  name  of  Christ,  is  independently- 
rooted  in  the  heart. 

"  Straitas  objects  to  Sclddermacher'i  view  (which  accords  in  substance 
with  mine),  that  "  it  presupposes  a  readiness  of  thought  in  the  disciples  of 
which.  tJuy  were  iy  no  meams  possessed."  It  is  just  the  reverse  ;  it  seems  to 
have  been  precisely  the  want  of  clear  apprehension  at  the  time  which  led 
John,  without  fiirther  thought  upon  the  sense  and  bearing  of  Christ's 
remarks,  to  seize  upon  the  words,  "  /»  my  name." 

'  As  (though  with  another  motive)  in  Acts  xix.  13. 
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It  is  true,  Christ's  words  referred  to  the  disposition  of  the 
heart,  and  a  mere  external  calling  upon  his  name  would  not 
necessarily  involve  all  that  he  meant.  And  had  the  disciples 
fiiUy  understood  his  meaning,  they  would  probably  not  have 
alluded  to  such  an  instance.  But  the  instance  itself  may  have 
been  allied  to  that  which  has  the  aim  of  Christ's  words;  a  man 
who  thought  so  highly  of  Christ's  name  as  to  believe  that  by 
using  it  he  could  do  such  great  works,  even  though  he  enjoyed 
no  intimate  relations  with  the  Saviour,  might  have  been  on  the 
way  to  higher  attainments,  and,  by  obtaining  higher  knowledge 
and  a  purer  faith,  might  have  reached  the  stand-point  desig- 
nated by  Christ ;  and  so  his  outward  ■  calling  upon  the  name 
might  have  led  the  way  to  a  true  acting  in  that  name.  He, 
therefore,  reproved  them ;  they  should  let  this  stand-point  pass 
as  a  preparatory  one:  "Forbid  him  not  \for  tliere  is  no  man 
which  can  do  a  miracle  in  my  noMie  which  can  lightly  apeak  evil 
of  Tif)^ :  for  he  that  is  not  against  you  is  for  you."  The  expla- 
nation (in  brackets)  is  given  by  Mark,  but  not  by  Luke ;  it 
aids  the  interpretation  of  the  latter  clause,  but  does  not  ex- 
haust its  meaning. 

These  words  of  Christ  allow  us  to  suppose  that  the  man  in 
question,  perhaps,  only  used  His  name  by  way  of  conjuration, 
and  was  far  from  him  in  heart ;  but  they  imply,  also,  that  the 
very  fact  of  his  giving  credit  to  the  Name  for  so  great  power 
might  lead  him  to  inquire  who  and  what  Christ  was,  and  to 
attach  himself  to  him.  His  procedure,  also,  might  call  the 
attention  of  others  to  Christ's  power,  and  bring  them  nearer 
to  his  communion.  Jesus  here  taught  the  disciples  (and  the 
lesson  was  a  most  weighty  one  for  their  coming  labours)  that 
they  were  not  to  require  a  perfect  faith  and  an  immediate  at- 
tachment to  their  communion  from  men  at  once;  that  they  were 
to  recognize  preparatory  and  intermediate  stages ;  to  drive 
back  no  one  whose  face  was  turned  in  the  right  direction ;  to 
hinder  none  who  might  wish  to  confess  or  glorify  Christ  among 
men  in  any  way;  in  a  word,  to  oppose  no  one  who,  instead  of 
offering  himself,  in  this  sense,  to  them,  sought  the  same  end, 
and  thus  advanced  the  object  of  their  ministry,  even  though 
out  of  their  own  communion,  and  not  seeking  to  glorify  Christ 
precisely  in  the  same  sense  and  by  the  same  methods  as  them- 


Comparing  this  saying  of  Christ  with  the  other  and  opposite 
one,  to  which  we  have  before  referred,"  viz.  "He  that  is  not  for 
°  Cf.  p.  261. 
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me  is  against  iiie,"  we  must,  in  order  to  harmonize  them,  seek 
the  precise  objects  which  He  had  in  view  in  the  two  cases.  In 
the  latter,  an  action  was  treated  of  which  seemed  to  agree  per- 
fectly with  Christ  in  its  results — ^the  expulsion  of  evil  spirits — 
but  yet  not  done  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ  at  all,  but  just  the 
opposite;  apparently  done  ./or  the  kingdom  of  God,  but,  in  fact, 
against  it;  outwardly  like  Christ's  acts,  but  inwardly  and 
essentially  antagonistic  to  them.  In  the  former  there  was  an 
act,  again,  agreeing  in  result,  and  also  in  the  mode,  viz.  by 
caMng  vipon  the  name  of  GJi/rist;  not,  it  is  true,  entirely  in  the 
right  way,  but  in  a  way  preparatory  to  the  right  one,  and 
which  might  lead  to  it,  if  not  disturbed  by  an  impatient  zeal. 
In  the  former,  the  outward  coincidences  concealed  an  inward 
and  essential  opposition,  but  in  the  latter  an  inward  affinity, 
which  might  possibly  be  ripened  into  full  communion. 

The  common  feature,  therefore,  of  these  two  sayings  is  this : 
Everything  depends  upon  the  relation  in  which  the  outward 
act  and  its  results  stand  to  the  spirit  and  the  heart  from  which 
they  proceed. 

§  191.— T74«  Stater  m  the  Fwli.    (Matt.  xvii.  27.) 

Christ's  previous  visit  to  Capernaum  probably  took  place  at 
the  time  set  apart  for  collecting  the  Temple  tribute  of  half  an 
ounce  of  silver,  i.  e.  the  month  Ada/r,  corresponding  nearly  to 
our  March.  It  is  likely  that  the  great  commotion  which  we 
have  before  described  as  occurring  just  before  his  departure 
had  prevented  him  at  that  time  from  paying  it.  On  his  re- 
turn, the  collectors  came  to  Peter,  who  was  regarded  as  the 
spokesman  of  the  little  society,  and  asked  why  his  Master  did 
not  pay  the  tribute.  Christ  and  his  disciples  were  known  to 
perform  all  duties  arising  from  the  natural  relations  of  life 
faithfully;  but  this  tribute  belonged  to  the  religious  constitu- 
tion, and  implied  a  relation  of  dependence  upon  the  Theocracy ; 
and,  as  it  became  constantly  more  evident  that  he  claimed  to 
be  the  Messiah,  they  perhaps  doubted  whether  he  would  re- 
cognize its  obligation.  Peter,  as  we  have  seen,  was  at  that 
time  ftdl  of  the  idea  of  Messiah,  which  he  saw  realized  in  Jesus ; 
and  he  might,  therefore,  naturally  conclude  that  the  latter,  as 
Head  of  the  Theocracy,  was  not  subject  to  the  tribute.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  had  just  heard  from  the  lips  of  Jesus 
that  his  kingdom  was  not  to  be  an  outward  one,  and  that  he 
should  si^er  before  his  dominion  could  be  seen ;  and,  in  this 
view,  he  might  be  subject  to  the  tax.  With  his  usual  prompt- 
ness, he  answered  the  question  in  the  affirmative,  without 
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knowing  where  the  tribute  was  to  come  from;  for,  perhaps 
because  as  they  had  just  returned  from  a  long  journey,  they 
were  out  of  money.? 

Christ  decided  to  pay  the  tax,  and  showed  Peter  that  the 
act  formed  part  of  the  self-abasement  to  which,  conscious  of  his 
own  dignity,  he  submitted  himself  during  his  earthly  life.  He 
illustrated  iMs  by  a  comparison  drawn  from  human  relations. 
As  kings  do  not  tax  their  own  children,  so  the  Messiah,  the 
Son  of  God,  and  Theocratic  King,  for  whose  appearance  the 
whole  Temple  discipline  was  but  preparatory,  was  not  bound 
to  pay  this  purely  ecclesiastical  tax;  his  relations  to  the  Theo- 
cracy were  against  it.  Had  the  Jews  known  him  for  what  he 
was,  viz.  the  Messiah,  they  would  not  have  asked  him  to  pay 
it.i  But  since  they  did  not,  he  wished  to  afford  them  no  oc- 
casion, even  from  their  own  stand-point,  to  accuse  him  as  a 
violator  of  the  law.  He  places  himself  on  a  footing  with  them, 
as  to  the  duties  devolving  upon  subordinate  members  of  the 
Theocracy.  Nor  did  he  work  a  miracle  to  prociu-e  the  tribute- 
money,  but  directed  Peter  to  make  use  of  the  means  which  his 
trade  supplied.  In  a  place  where  fishing  was  the  common 
trade  of  the  people,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  first  fish  caught 
would  be  worth  the  whole  sum  needed ;  but  an  unusual  bless- 
ing of  Providence,  as  Christ  well  knew,  attended  the  effort. 
The  very  first  fish  caught  was  to  supply  the  means ;  a  stater, 
which  it  had  swallowed,  was  found  within  it. 

By  his  procedure  in  this  case,  Christ  taught  the  Apostles 
that  they  were  not  to  claim  all  their  rights,  but  to  submit  in 
all  cases  where  regard  to  the  needs  of  others  required  it ;  and, 
further,  that  they  might  look  with  confidence  for  the  blessing 
of  God  upon  the  means  employed  by  them  to  comply  with 
such  demands.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  leason  was  given 
to  Feter,  in  whose  name  a  course  of  conduct  precisely  opposed 
to  that  which  it  conveyed  was  often  practised  in  after  ages. 

p  This  account  suits  well  to  the  historical  connexion  in  which  it  occurs. 
Matt.  xvii.  24  ;  but  then  we  cannot  take  the  month  j1  dor  strictly.  If  this 
last  cannot  be  allowed,  we  must  place  the  occurrence  immediately  after  the 
feeding  of  the  5,000  ;  as  the  multitude  then  wished  to  proclaim  Jesus  as 
Messiah,  the  collectors  might  well  doubt  of  his  paying  the  tax.  We  cannot 
think,  with  Wieeeler,  that  the  tax  was  due  to  the  Empire,  fbr  the  whole 
import  of  the  narrative  turns  upon  its  being  a  Temple  tax,  and  not  a 
political  one. 

'  De  Wette's  remarks  on  the  duty  of  obedience  to  magistrates,  referring 
to  Eom.  xiii.  6,  are  not  applicable  here  ;  the  relation  involved  in  this  case 
was  the  Theocratic-political  relation,  which  was  to  be  abolished  by  Christ, 
with  the  whole  form  of  tliat  Tlienoracy. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

CHWST'S  JOURN'EY  to  JERUSAIEM  TO  ATTEJO)  THE  FK4ST  OP 

TABERNACLES. 

§  192. — ffa  Prtem>tiom  agamsl  tit  PeraeaitkHn  of  iAe  SaxAtxIrim. 

^John  vii.) 

For  ue&rly  eighteen  mouths  Christ  had  been  employed  in 
scattering  the  swd  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  CSalUee,  and  in 
training  the  Apostles  fixr  their  calling.  During  all  this  time 
he  had  kept  a^ray  fiom  the  metropolis,  to  'vrhich  he  had  before 
been  used  to  go  at  the  time  of  the  three  chief  feasts. 

The  Feast  of  Taberaades  occurred  during  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober ;  and  he  detennined  to  attend  it,  in  order  to  confirm  the 
Mth  of  sndi  as  had  receiTed  BiTine  impiossions  fix>m  his  for- 
mer labours  in  Jerusalem,  and  to  avoid  the  imputation,  likely 
otherwise  to  be  cast  on  him,  that  he  feared  to  give  public  tes- 
timony to  his  Divine  calling  in  presence  of  his  enemies  and  the 
Sauhediim.  It  was  his  rule  of  conduct  to  avoid,  by  prudent 
choice  of  time  and  place,  all  such  dangers  as  were  not  neces- 
sarily to  be  met  in  the  course  of  duty :  he  determined,  there- 
fore, to  appear  suddenly  in  the  dty,  after  the  hodj  of  viators 
to  the  f^^  had  arrived,  before  the  Sanhedrim  oonld  take 
measures  to  aeiw  upon  his  person.'^ 

The  minob  of  his  own  brothers  were  not  fully  made  up  as  to 
his  character.'  When  they  were  about  to  set  out  for  the  feast, 
they  could  not  understand  why  he  remained  behind.  They 
expressed  their  surprise  that  he  kept  his  ministry  so  concealed. 
If  he  wrought  sadi  great  works*  (they  told  Mm),  he  should 
not  confine  himself  to  such  a  comer  as  GaHle^  but  should 
make  his  loQowecs,  gathered  from  diJferent  quarters  to  the 
feast  a«  Jerusalem,  witnesses  of  his  nuiades,  and  accredit  him- 
self as  Messiah  publicly,  before  the  assembled  nation.  Imbned 
with  such  sentiment^  and  incapable  of  apprehending  the 
reasons  of  Christ's  conduct,  they  did  not  deserte  his  confidence, 
and  needed  to  be  made  conscious  th.tt  they  did  not  He  there- 
fore only  told  them  that  his  relations  to  the  world  wex«  dif- 

'  John  vii.  $.  Ilia  mentioD  of  this  oicmiBiance  bj  Jobn  pnncs  his 
TaicitT  »3  an  eye-vitne^  A  ii>a«ly  traditional  or  iniottBd  nanaina 
would  have  said  uodiii^  about  i^  as  tending  to  low  the  eetimats  of 
CSirist's  divinitr  and  snpanatanal  power. 

•  CEp.365. 

*  litUs  as  John  rdate  of  Chret^  hboms  in  Galilee^  he  implies  dtemin 
vii.  S^  4.    Thbpassi^eobTiov^alfaides  toad>aau£2ednpbf  dttotker 
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ferent  from  theirs ;  that  his  movements  were  not  to  be  judged 
by  theirs ;  that  his  motives  must  be  unknown  to  them,  as  they 
were  engaged  in  no  struggle  with  the  world,  and  had  nothing 
to  fear  at  Jerusalem.  He  did  not  say,  however,  but  that 
there  woiiM  be,  subsequently,  a  proper  time  for  himself  to  go : 
"My  time  is  not  yet  come  to  show  myself  publicly  at  Jerusalem ; 
but  you  need  not  wait  to  choose  the  fevourable  moment,  for 
yoiMT  time  is  always  ready;  you  have  nothing  to  fear;  the  world 
cannot  hate  you,  for  it  looks  upon  you  as  its  own;  but  me  it 
Ihoteth,  heca/ase  I  testify  of  it  that  the  works  ihsreofa/re  evil.  Go 
ye  wp  wnJto  this  feast;  I  go  not  yet  wp,  heccmse  my  time  is  not  yet 
full  come." 

He  afterward  set  out  unnoticed,  and  arrived  at  Jerusalem 
about  the  middle  of  the  eight-days'  feast.  Great  anxiety  for 
his  arrival  had  been  felt,  and  the  most  opposite  opinions  had 
been  expressed  concerning  him.  We  need  not  be  surprised  to 
find  the  charge  of  Sabbath-breaking  still  fresh,  though  eighteen 
months  had  elapsed;  for  this  was  always  the  favourite  starting- 
point  of  the  Pharisees  in  their  accusations  against  him,  both  in 
the  city  and  through  their  agents  in  Galilee. 

§  193. — Me  eaplaim  the  Natwe  of  Tm  Doctrine  as  Dmiime  Sevelation. 
(John  vii.  16-19.) 

Anew  the  power  of  Christ's  words  over  the  hearts  of  the 
people  displayed  itself  Even  those  who  were  prepossessed 
'  against  him  had  to  wonder  that  one  who  had  not  been  taught 
in  the  schools  of  the  scribes  could  thus  expound  the  Scriptures; 
yet  they  could  not,  from  the  force  of  prejudice,  admit  that  his 
Icnowledge  was  derived  from  any  higher  source.  Their  con- 
clusion was  soon  made  up  that  nothing  could  be  true  that  had 
not  been  learned  in  the  schools;  and  that  one  not  educated  in 
them  had  no  right  to  set  up  for  a  teacher.  In  view  of  this, 
Christ  said  publicly,  in  the  Temple,  "  Wonder  not  that  I,  all 
uneducated  in  your  schools,  appear  to  teach  you ;  my  teaching 
is  not  mine,  hut  his  that  sent  me;  not  invented  by  me  as  a  man, 
but  revealed  by  God.  But  for  your  lack  of  the  right  wiU,  you 
might  be  convinced  of  this."    Whoever  in  hea/rt  desires  to  do 

"  John  vii.  17.  With  SclwU  and  Liicke,  I  deviate  from  the  old  exegesis 
which  refers  thia  passage  to  the  testimony  of  inward  experience,  the  to*s- 
monmm,  Spintm  Samcti.  Not  the  will  of  God,  as  repealed  hy  Christ,  was 
the  aim  of  discourse  here,  but  the  will  of  Gfod,  as  far  as  the  Pha/risee» 
themselves  might  have  known  it ;  so  that,  "to  do  the  vrill  of  God"="to 
make  the  glory  of  God  the  object  of  one's  actions, "  as  opposed  to  "following 
one's  own  will,  and  seeldng  one's  own  honour."  When  Christ  had  to  do 
with  such  as  <Ud  not  fully  believe,  but  were  on  the  way  to  feith,  he  could 
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the  will  of  God,  -will,  by  means  of  that  disposition,  be  able  to 
decide  whether  my  teaching  is  Diviae  or  human.  Such  a  one 
may  see  that  no  human  self-will  is  mixed  up  with  my  labours, 
but  that  in  them  aU  I  seek  only  to  glorify  Him  that  sent  me. 
But  (v.  19)  that  ye  lack  the  spirit  essential  to  this,  is  shown 
by  your  deeds;  pretending  to  zeal  for  the  Mosaic  law,  and 
using  that  pretence  to  persecute  one  who  seeks  only  to  honour 
God,  you  care  not,  ia  reality,  to  keep  that  law." 

It  astonished  the  people  to  find  that  Jesus'  could  testify  thus 
openly  against  his  opponents,  and  yet  no  hand  be  laid  upon 
him;  and  they  asked,  "  Can  it  be  possible  that  the  members  of 
the  Sanhedrim  know  this  man  to  be  the  Messiah?"  (v.  26). 
But  they  continued,  still  held  in  the  prejudice  and  bondage  of 
sense,  "  How  can  it  be  so,  when  we  know  him  to  be  the  son 
of  the  Nazerene  carpenter?  while  the  Messiah  is  to  reveal 
himself  suddenly  iu  aU.  his  glory,  so  that  all  must  acknowledge 
him  (v.  27).  To  expose  the  vanity  of  these  expressions,  Christ 
said,  "  It  is  true,  ye  loth  know  me,  cmd  ye  hrma  whence  I  am,; 
and  yet  ye  know  not;  for  ye  know  not  the  heavenly  Father 
-who  hath  sent  me,  and  therefore  ye  cannot  know  me."  Thus 
does  he  ever  return  to  the  principle  that  "  only  those  who 
know  God,  and  belong  to  him  in  heart  (i.  e.  who  really  endea- 
vour to  do  his  will),  can  be  ia  a  condition  to  recognize  the  Son 
of  God  in  his  self-manifestation,  and  to  acknowledge  that  he  is 
from  heaven.  Those  who  are  estranged  from  God  and  slaves 
io  sense,  think  they  know  him,  but  in  fact  do  not." 

§  194. — T/te  Phwisees  attempt  to  arrest  Christ. — Se  warns  them,  that  they 
should  seek  Him,  but  should  not  find  Him.     (John  vii.  30,  seq.) 

The  increasing  influence  of  Christ's  words  and  works  natu- 
rally excited  the  fears  and  jealousy  of  the  heads  of  the  Phari- 
saical party;  their  domination  was  in  danger  from  a  spiritual 
power  directly  opposed  to  their  spirit  and  statutes.    He  had  so 

say,  "  Try  only  to  follow  the  drawing  within  you,  to  submit  to  my  teaching 
and  practise  it,  and  all  your  doubts  wiU  be  practicdUy  solved.  Tour  hearts 
will  feel  the  Divine  power  of  my  teaching,  and  this  experience  will  remove 
the  difficulties  from  which  you  cannot  free  yourselves."  But  the  persons 
to  whom  he  was  speaking  in  this  instance  were  iar  removed  from  &ith ; 
and  to  such  he  had  to  point  out  objective  tests  by  which  they  might  judge 
of  the  Divinity  of  his  mission ;  but,  as  they  were  destitute  of  the  dispo- 
sitions requisite  to  apply  these  tests  properly,  he  had  to  show  them  dis- 
tinctly that  they  lacked  the  will  to  he  commced,  the  earnest  of  which  is 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God.  He  was  justified  in  making  this  demand  for 
a  proper  disposition  v/imersal,  as  without  it  all  argument  and  proof  must 
be  in  vain. 

T 
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pften,  both  ia  Jerusalem  and  Gralilee,  overcome  their  machina- 
tions by  the  power  of  truth,  and  frustrated  their  charges  of 
heresy  by  his  words  and  works,  that  no  course  was  left  but  to 
withdraw  him  from  his  sphere  of  labour  by  axrfiiial  force. 

They  sought,  therefore,  to  lay  hold  of  his  person;  but  Christ, 
perceiving  their  plans,  declared  in  words  of  prophetic  warning, 
"  Yet  a  Uule  while  I  am,  iidth  you,  and  then  will  I  go  back  unto 
him  that  sent  me.  Ye  shall  seek  me,  amd  shall  TWtfind  me;  amd 
where  I  am,,  thUh&r  ye  camnot  come."  He  thus  warned  the  Jews, 
that  if  they  did  not  use  the  time  that  was  rapidly  passing,  they 
would  not  be  able  to  escape  the  distress  that  was  to  come  upon 
them  by  their  own  fault.  In  that  time  of  trouble  they  would 
long  the  more  earnestly  for  the  Deliverer  and  the  Messiah — • 
whom  they  might  have  known — ^but  in  vain;  they  conld  then 
find  no  S«deemer,  nor  obtain  the  fellowship  of  Him  who  would 
have  been  raised  into  heaven.  The  Jews  maliciously  inter- 
preted this  dark  saying  to  mean  that  he  intended  to  go  forth 
as  a  teacher  of  the  heathen  (v.  35) ;  a  point  worthy  of  note, 
from  the  inference  it  allows,  that  their  anxiety  to  make  him  a 
heretic  was  founded  upon  a  dawning  presentiment  that  his 
teaching  was  destined  to  be  a  luiiversal  one. 

§  195. — Christ  a  Spriiig  of  lAmng  Water,  amd  the  Light  of  the  World. 
(John  vii.  38,  seq.) — The  VaUd^  o/  His  TestMurnij  of  Himsdf.  (Jolm 
viii.  13,  seq.) — Se  foretds  Ae  svbsecpmemt  Selatums  of  the  Jews  to  Him, 
(John  viii.  21.) 

It  was  the  last  chief  feast  of  the  last  year  of  Christ's  labours 
upon  earth;  and  he  could  not  let  it  pass  without,  at  its  con- 
clnsion,  giving  a  special  message  to  the  multitudes  who  were 
soon  to  be  scattered  through  the  country,  and  many  of  whom 
wovfld  never  see  him  more.  Under  various  figures  he  repre- 
sented himself  to  them  as  the  source  of  true  riches  and  unfail- 
ing  contentment,  amd  thus  stimulated  their  longing  for  him. 
'  Thus  did  he  cry  out  to  the  congregation  in  the  Temple  (pro- 
bably aUuding  to  the  ceremony  in  which  the  priests,  in  great 
pomp,  brought  water  from  the  spring  of  Siloa  to  the  altar), 
"  Here  is  the  true  spring  of  living  water;  if  any  mam,  thirst,  let 
him  come  wnio  me  amd  drmk.  Whosoever  beheveth  on  me, 
his  inward  life  shall  become  a  weU-spring,  whence  shall  flow 
streams  of  living  water."  ^    And  in  another  figure  (viii  12)  he 

"  These  words  were  not  uttered  by  Christ  as  a  predMan,  but  as  a  decla- 
ration of  the  power  of  feiih  iu  developing  the  Divine  life.  But  as  it  was 
not  fully  realized  until  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  stream  of 
living  water  which  flows  without  ceasing  through  the  communion  of 
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declared  tliat  he  was  to  be  in  tlie  spiritual  world  what  the  sun 
is  in  the  material.  "I  am  the  Ughb  of  the  world;  lie  thatfoUtiwh 
eth  me  shall  not  mdk  m  darkness,  but  sluull  home  the  light  which 
beams  forth  from  life  and  leads  to  life."'^ 

The  Pharisees  objected  (viiL  13)  that  Christ's  testimony  was 
worthless,  because  it  was  given  of  himself.  Xlbrist,  in  reply, 
admitted  that  self-witness  is  not  generally  -ralid,  but  declared 
that  in  his  case  it  was,  because  he  testified  of  himself  with  the 
confidence  and  clearness  of  a  consciousness  founded  in  Divinity. 
"  Though  I  bea/r  imtness  of  myself,  my  testhnowg  is  true;  for  I 
Jmow  whenae  I  came  cmd  whiiher  I  go"  (a  higher  self-conscious- 
ness, transcending,  in  its  confidence,  all  doubt  and  self-decep- 
tion; the  eternal  light  beaming  through  the  hmnan  conscious- 
ness). Judging  merely  by  outward  appearance,  and  incapable 
of  apprehending  the  Divine  in  him,  they  were  deceived  (v.  15). 
But  his  testimony  and  judgment  were  true,  because  not  givefl 
by  himself  as  a  man  of  himself,  but  by  hun  mth  the  Father 
(v.  19).  Thus  there  were  two  witnesses;  his  own  subjective 
testimony,  infallible  because  of  his  communion  with  the  Father; 
and  the  objective  testimony  of  the  Father  himself,  given  in  his 
manifestation  and  ministry  as  a  whole. 

But  these  carnal-minded  men,  unsusceptible  for  this  spirittial 
revelation  of  the  Father  in  the  manifestation  and  works  of  his 
Sod,  stUl  asked,  "  Where  is  this  witness  ?  let  us  hear  the  Fa- 
ther's vrace,  amd  behold  his  appearance."  He  showed  them,  in 
turn,  that  the  knowledge  of  Him.  and  of  the  Fath&r  were  inter- 
dependent ;  that  they  could  not  know  him  as  he  was,  because 
they  knew  not  the  Father;  and  that  they  could  not  know  the 
Father,  because  they  knew  not  the  Son  in  whom  he  revealed 
himself. 

Again,  with  reference  to  the  comtinued  persecutions  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  Christ  repeated  the  saying,  "  /  go,  amd  you  vjiE 
seek  me;"  adding,  also,  the  reason  why  they  should  seek  in 

believers  in  all  ages,  John  justly  applied  them  to  this  (v,  39),  as  illustrated 
in  the  progress  of  the  Church  before  hjs  eyes  when  he  wrote,  • 
.  "  Of.  these  words,  "theUghtofUfe,  the  lii^ which gioetk^ef' with  "the 
bread  of  life,"  p.  290.  The  "Ught"  precedes ;  as  Christ  enlightens  the 
darkened  world,  and  thus  leads  it  firom  death  unto  life,  He  appears  first 
to  the  dark  soul  as  the  enlightening  teacher  of  truth,  in  order  "to  raise  it 
to  communion  with  himself,  and  so  to  partaie  of  the  Divine  life.  The 
relation  of  "light" and  "hfe"is  not  outward  and  indirect,  but  inward 
and  direct.  The  light  and  the  life  are  from  the  same  Giver  ;  sometimes 
the  one  is  made  more  prominent,  sometimes  the  other,  according  to  the 
bearings  in  which  he  is  spoken  of;  the  life  as  Ught  (John  i.  4),  or  the 
light  qf  life 

y2 
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vain.  (v.  21),  "  Because  ye  will  not  believe  in  tlie  Eedeemer, 
but  die  in  your  sins,  and  therefore  be  excluded  from  heaven:" 
because  (as  he  himself  explained  it,  v.  23)  there  was  an  impas- 
sable gulf  between  those  that  belong  to  this  world  and  Him 
who  did  not.  But  the  prophetic  words  in  v.  28  were  not 
spoken  with  reference  to  these,  but  to  others :  "  When  ye  home 
lifted  up  the  Son  of  Mam,  then  shall  ye  hnow  that  I  am  He,  amd 
that  I  do  nothmg  of  myself;  but  as  my  Father  hath  taught  me,  I 
speak  these  tkmgs."  This  was  spoken  of  such  as  then  mistook 
the  Son  of  Man  in  his  human  appearance  (who  might  have 
fallen  into  the  pardonahle  sin  of  blasphemy  against  the  Son  of 
Man,  Matt.  xii.  32),  but  who,  still  possessing  a  dormant  suscep- 
tibility kept  down  by  prejudice,  would  be  led  to  believe,  by 
the  invisible  workings  of  his  Divine  Spirit,  when  they  should 
see  that  work  which  was  believed  to  be  suppressed  by  his 
death,  spreading  abroad  with  irresistible  power. 

§  196. — The  Cormexiort  between  Steadfastmess,  Truth,  amd  Freedom.     (John 
viii.  30-32.) — Freedom  and  Seirmtade;  their  typical  Meammg  (33-38). 

The  Divine  superiority  with  which  Christ  silenced  his  oppo- 
nents, completed  the  impressions  of  his  previous  ministry  in 
the  minds  of  many  of  the  people :  "As  he  spake  iliese  words, 
many  heJieved  on  hrni."  But  he  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  multitude.  He  says 
that  many  of  them  lacked  true,  spiritual  faith,  and  knew  that 
they  would  eaaUy  be  turned  aside,  if  he  should  not,  as  Mesaah, 
satisfy  their  expectations.  In  order,  therefore,  to  point  out 
the  requisites  of  true  discipleship,  and  to  show  what  they  m^Ai, 
and  what  they  m/ight  not,  expect  of  him,  he  said  (v.  31,  32), 
"  Only  by  holding  fast  my  doctrine  can  ye  be  my  disciples 
indeed;  and  then  only  (when  you  shall  have  incorporated  the 
truth  with  your  life)  wiU  you  kruyw  the  truth  (the  knowledge, 
therefore,  springing  from  the  life),  and  the  power  of  the 
truth,  thus  rightly  known,  shall  make  you  partakers  of  true 
freedom." 

Judas  of  Gamala  and  the  Zelotists  had  incited  the  people  to 
expect  in  Messiah  a  deliverer  from  the  temporal  yoke  of  the 
Komans.  In  the  words  above  cited,  Christ  contrasted  his  own 
aims  with  such  as  these.  Those  who  were  inclined  to  look 
upon  him  as  a  temporal  Messiali  were  to  be  taught  that  the  true 
freedom,  without  which  there  can  be  no  other,  is  inward  and 
spiritual;  and  that  this  alone  was  the  freedom  which  he  ha4 
come  to  bestow,  a  liberty  not  to  be  communicated  from  with- 
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out,  but  to  spring  np  from  ■within,  through  the  interp'enetra- 
tion  of  His  truth  -with  the  practical  life.  The  fact  that  his 
words  were  perverted  or  misunderstood  (v.  33),  eoem,  if  not  by 
those  who  had  attached  themselves  to  him  with  some  degree 
of  susceptibility,  gave  him  occasion  to  develop  their  import 
still  fiirther. 

The  sanrm  persons  who  were  wont  to  sigh  under  the  Roman 
yoke  as  a  disgraceful  servitude,  now  felt  their  Theocratic  pride 
offended  because  Christ  described  them  as  "  servants,  who  had 
to  be  made  free,"  a  disgrace  for  descendants  of  Abraham  (v.  33). 
In  view  of  this  pride  of  the  Theocratic  people,  and  the  carnal 
confidence  which  they  indulged  in  their  outward  dignity,  a 
dignity  unaccompanied  by  proper  dispositions,  Jesus  said, 
"  Whosoever  com/miM^h  sm  is  the  servant  of  sin.  The  servant 
ahideth  not  m  the  house  for  eeer;  he  may  be  expelled  for  his 
faults ;  but  the  Son  of  the  house  abideth  in  it  ever.  And  the 
Ban  of  the  house  may  obtain  Uberty  for  the  servant,  and  make 
him  a  free  member  of  the  household.  Think  not,  therefore, 
that  ye  have  an  inalienable  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  God;  you 
may,  for  your  unfaithfulness,  like  disobedient  servants,  be  ex- 
cluded from  it.  Only  when  the  Son  of  God,  who  guides  the 
Theocracy  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  shall  make  you  free,  will 
you  be  free  indeed;  no  more  as  serva/rds  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
but  as  free  members  thereof,  as  children." 

They  boasted  without  reason,  he  told  them,  of  being  Abrar 
ham's  children.  By  attempting  the  life  of  one  who  was  offer- 
ing them  the  truth,  and  thus  acting  as  enemies  to  the  truth, 
they  showed  themselves  children  of  Satan''  rather  than  of 
Abraham;  their  disposition  and  actions  savoured  more  of  the 
Father  of  lies  than  the  Father  of  the  faithful  (v.  37-44).  The 
cause  of  their  imbeUef,  therefore,  was  precisely  this,  that  their 
disposition  of  heart  was  the  reverse  of  Abraham's.  Him,  whom 
Abraham  longed  for,  they  sought  to  destroy.  He  employed 
thus  the  misunderstanding  of  the  Jews  to  bring  anew  before 
them  the  idea  of  Messiah  as  Son  of  God  in  the  higher  sense, 
an.  idea  always  a  stumbling-block  y  to  those  who  entertained 
carnal  conceptions  of  Messiah.  This  excited  their  rage  anew, 
and  drew  upon  him  the  accusation  of  blasphemy.^ 

-  Cf.  p.  157.  1  Cf.  p.  290. 

•  As  interpreters  have  often  remarked  on  John  viii.  67,  the  expression 
of  the  Jews  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  feet  of  Christ's  being  just  ihitrty 
years  old.  "  Thjm  art  not  yet  fifty,  and  hast  them  seem  ATyraham,  who  lived 
so  many  centuries  ago  ?"  (Christ  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  middle 
period  of  life,  ending  -mih  fifty,  in  which  year  the  Levites  were  freed  from 
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§  197. —  Yam,  Attempts  of  the  Scmhedrim  agamet  Ckrwt.    (John  vii.  40-53;) 
— MsjowteM  the  SimTiednm. — JPwst  Deddon  against  Clwist. 

Christ  continued  his  labours  ia  Jerusalem  for  a  time  after 
the  close  of  the  feast.  The  Sanhedrim  gradually  assumed  a 
more  hostile  attitude^  and  would  have  taken  violent  measures 
at  once,  had  not  a  division  ensued  bet-ween  the  fanatical  zealots 
■who  held  that  amy  means  were  justifiable,  and  those  who, 
with  various  degrees  of  hostility,  were  more  moderate  ia  their 
opinions  and  feelings.  Eveii  during  the  continuance  of  the 
feast  they  had  sought  to  seize  his  person,  but  part  of  the  mul- 
titude were  on  his  side ;  and  even  the  officers  of  the  Sanhedrim 
that  were  sent  to  take  him,  unable  to  resist  the  impression  c(f 
his  appearance  and  words,  returned  with,  the  exclamation, 
"iWsoer  main  spake  Kke  this  mam." 

The  dominant  party  sought  to  secure  the  immediate  con- 
demnation of  JesQS  as  a  violator  of  the  law  and  a  blasphemer; 
but  there  were  others  who  felt  the  power  of  his  words  and 
works  more  than  they  openly  confessed ;  as,  for  instance,  Nico- 
demus,  who  said,  ^^Doih  owr  lam  jvdge  amy  mam  before  it  hear 
Jmni"  This  had  to  be  admitted  even  by  the  rest;,  but,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  the  more  moderate  party  incurred  the  sus^ 
jdeion  of  the  zealots.  And  when  the  latter  found  that  they 
could  not  succeed  in  condemning  Christ  personally,  they  pro- 
posed, to  lessen  his  influence  at  least  in  some  degree,  that  every 
one  who  acknowledged  him  as  Messiah  should  be  excommuni- 
cated. In  this  they  presupposed  that  the  Saahedrim  was  the 
highest  legislative  and  executive  authority  in  religious  afiairs; 
and  that  no  recognition  but  its  ownj  of  any  Divine  calling,  and 
especially  of  the  highest,  the  Messiahship,  would  be  valid.  The 
result  was,  that,  although  no  decisive  judgment  was  pronounced 
against  the  person  of  Christ,  it  was  made  pimishable  for  any 
one  to  recognise  him  apart  from  the  authority  of  the  San- 
hedrim. This,  then,  was  the  Jvrst  decree  pronounced  against 
Christ.     (John  ix.  22). 

§  198. — A  Mam,  horn  Slind,  healed  on  the  Sabbath. — Christ's  CoKversatum 
ai  the  Time. — Indimdmil  Sufferings  not  to  te  judged  as  Pvmshmmt  for 
Sms, — Ohrist  the  lAght  of  the  World,    (Jolrn  ix.) 

If  the  charge  of  heresy  brought  against  Christ,  on  account 
of  the  pretended  violation  of  the  Sabbath,  produced  such 
the  regular  service  of  the  Temple,  (Numb.  iv.  8  ;  viii.  25.)  Nothing  but 
wilfiilneas  could  lead  Weisse  and  Ofirer  to  conclude,  in  contradiction  to  all' 
the  accounts  and  to  internal  probability,  that  Jesus  was  much  older  than 
is  generally  supposed  when  he  entered  on  his  public  ministry.  On  the 
tradition  that  Jesus  was  nearly  fifty,  which  arose  from  a  misimderstanding 
of  these  words,  o£  my  Ckschichte  dxs  Apostol.  Zeitalters,  Srd  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  539. 
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staiking  results,  lie  gave  a  new  stimulus  to  the  rage,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  the  jealousy,  of  the  hierarchical  party,  by  a 
miraculous  cure  performed  on  the  Sabbath. 

As  the  disciples  were  leaving  the  Temple  with  their  Master, 
his  attention  was  drawn,  ia  passing,  to  a  beggar  who  had  been 
bliud  from  his  birth.  Their  first  thought,  suggested  by  their 
contracted  Jewish  ideas  of  the  government  of  God,"  was,  how 
far  the  necessary  connexion  between  sia  and  evil  might  be 
supposed  ia  the  case :  "Master,  who  did  sm,  this  mem  or  his 
parents,  that  lie  was  bom  blmd  i"  An  untenable  theory  drove 
them  to  this  dilemmaj  even  if,  as  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed 
that  the  pre-eadstenee  of  souls  was  presupposed  by  the  ques- 
tioner, he  either  had  no  definite  idea  in  referring  to  "tMs  mem," 
or  did  not  know  certainly  at  the  time  that  he  was  bom  blind. 
Christ,  not  admitting  such  a  precise  connexion  between  special 
sins  and  special  evUs,  replied,  at  first,  concisely,  "  If  either  haih 
this  man  mvned,  nor  his  parents;^  but  thai  the  works  of  God 
should  be  made  manifest  m  him;"  that  his  sufferings  might 
seem  the  higher  objects  of  God's  love  both  to  himself  and 
Others,  and  GtOd's  works  of  saving  power  and  mercy  be  dis- 
played in  him.  And  for  himself,  apart  from  others,  the  cure 
of  his  physical  blindness  was  to  lead  to  that  of  his  spiritual 
darkness;  and  then  his  experience  was  to  become,  also,  the 
means  of  saving  others.  Passing  over  directly  to  the  remark 
that  through  AwrweJ/'the  works  of  God  were  revealed,  Christ 
said,  "I  must  work  the  works  of  him  that  sent  me  while  it  is  day;" 
the  night  cometh,  when  the  work  of  the  day  cannot  be  done.* 
As  long  as  I  am,  in  the  world,  I  am,  the  light  of  the  world."  ^ 
The  cure  for  which  }ie  thus  prepared  them  was  probably 

«  Cf.  p.  151,  162. 

'  An  apocryphal  writer  would  have  made  Christ  contradict  this  view 
more  folly. 

=  The  day,  the  time  for  loibowr;  its  fleeting  hours  must  be  improved. 
"I  cannot  let  the  opportunity  pass  without  doing  what  I  only  upon  earth 
can  do.  My  stay  here  will  soon  end.  Nothing,  therefore,  must  hinder 
me  from  that  which  I  (as  the  shining  Sun)  have  now  to  work  upon  the. 
earth." 

^  The  da^i=the  time  allotted  to  Christ's  ministry  on  earth;  the  night, 
therefore,  =  the  approaching  end  of  his  earthly  lahours. 

'  So  long  as  Christ  remained  on  earth,  he  must  remain,  according  to  his 
nature,  the  Sun  of  the  world;  so  long,  therefore,  he  must  shed  light 
around  him,  dispense  bodily  and  spiritual  blessings ;  no  opportunity  of 
doing  this  must  pass.  The  cure  of  this  blind  man,  bodily  and  spiritually, 
was  part  of  his  work  as  "light  of  the  world."  Not,  indeed,  that  he  has 
ever  ceased  to  be  "  the  light  of  the  world ; "  but  his  personal  and  visible 
manifestation  was  here  in  question ;  the  Sun  of  the  world,  visible  upon  the 
earth  itself. 
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gradual  (as  in  the  case  mentioned  p.  295) ;  tlie  patient,  per- 
haps, began  to  see  when  Christ  anointed  his  eyes,  and,  after 
bathing  in  Siloam,f  was  completely  healed.? 

§  199. — Attempts  of  the  SanJiedrim  to  corrupt  cmd  alarm,  the  restored  Blind 

Mam,. — Chist's  ComoeraoMon  viiih  Mm.— The  Sight  of  the  Blind,  and  the 

Bliadmess  of  the  Sernig. 

A  great  sensation  must  have  ensued  among  the  multitude 
at  sight  of  a  man  so  weR  known  as  the  blind  beggar  waUdng 
about  completely  restored.  John  gives  a  graphic  description 
(ch.  ix.)  of  the  arts  employed  by  the  Sanhednm  to  deny  or  ex- 
plain away  a  fact  which  so  publicly  testified  to  the  power  of 
Christ.  Their  craft  was  used  in  vain.  Nothing  could  be  ex- 
torted from  the  lips  of  the  man  or  of  his  parents  to  further 
their  designs.  The  beggar's  incorruptible  love  of  truth  was 
shown  in  his  indignation  at  their  attempts  to  explain  away  his 
own  experience,  and  force  him  to  a  lie.  Their  spiritual  arro- 
gance was  wounded  by  his  firmness,  and  their  rage  soon  turned 
against  himself. 

'  Would  any  one  have  invented  this,  which  tends  to  diminish,  instead  of 
magnifying  the  miracle  ?  "  But  it  was  invented  for  the  sake  of  the  mys- 
tical allusion  to  Siloam."  Were  this  so,  a  longer  explanation  than  the 
sentence,  "which  is,  by  imterpretaiion,  'sent'  "  {v.  7),  would  have  been 
given.  If  6  ipiiriveverai  aireara'SiJiivog  is  genuine,  and  a  mystical  meaning 
is  assumed,  it  is  needless  to  insist  strictly  upon  grammatical  accuracy  in 
the  translator,  especially  as  the  word  rn™,  sending  out,  could  be  applied 
by  metonymy  to  one  of  the  canals  from  the  spring  of  Siloam ;  and  the 
form  rrtw  (Neh.  iii.  15)  comes,  in  feet,  near  to  this  translation.  As  has 
been  said,  a  laier  writer,  intending  to  give  a  mystical  interpretation,  would 
have  coloured  it  more  deeply.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  do  not  arbi- 
trarily assume  that  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost  rudely  tore  asunder 
peculiarities  that  were  rooted  in  the  culture  of  the  people  and  the  times, 
we  may  readily  imagine  that  John,  who  eageriy  caught  at  all  allusions  to 
the  olgeot  of  his  love,  would  be  inclined  to  find  a  mystical  and  higher 
meaning  in  the  sending  of  the  blind  man  to  wash  in  the  pool,  and  that  the 
more,  because  the  act  in  itself  was  comparatively  unimportant ;  and  that 
he  thus  made  Siloam  the  symbol  of  the  heavenly  awogToXog,  by  whom  the 
diseased  man  was  to  be  healed. 

"  John's  omission  to  mention  expressly  that  the  cure  was  gradual  does 
not  militate  against  our  view.  If  it  were  not  gradual,  we  should  have  to 
supply  some  other  points  omitted  by  the  narrative,  e.  g.  that  some  one  led 
the  blind  man  to  the  pool,  or,  that  he  was  so  accustomed  to  the  way  as  to 
need  no  guidance.  Such  amissions  as  this  are  no  proof  that  the  account 
was  not  due  to  an  eye-witness ;  especially  as,  on  the  theory  that  the 
account  was  an  irwention,  it  would  be  impossible  to  account  satisfectorily 
for  the  mention  of  the  subsidiary  features  at  all.  In  all  the  rest  of  the 
narrative — ^the  conduct  of  the  blind  man  and  of  the  Pharisees — the  stamp 
of  eye-witness  is  indubitable ;  and  the  want  of  minuteness  in  the  detail  of 
the  fact  itself  was  probably  caused  by  the  narrator's  hastening  from  the  . 
miracle  itself  to  that  in  which  he  was  most  interested,  viz.  its  result. 
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His  heart  -was  prepared  by  this  conflict  -with.,  the  foes  of 
Christ  to  receive  from  the  latter  a  revelation  of  his  character. 
This  was  given  (v.-  35-37)  probably  at  some  public  place  where 
Jesus  found  him;  and  since  he  was  already  convinced  that  the 
man  who  had  cured  him  was  endowed  with  Divine  power,  he 
could  the  more  readily  recognize  him  as  Messiah,  when  an- 
nounced by  himself  as  such. 

The  conduct  of  this  poor  man  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Pharisees  on  the  other,  represented  the  tendencies  of  two  op- 
posite classes  of  mankind;  and  Christ  set  this  opposition  forth 
vividly  thus :  "For  judgment  I  am,  come  into  this  world,  that 
they  which  see  not  might  see;  cmd  that  they  which  see  might  he 
mOfde  blind.  The  spiritual  was  here  figured  by  the  corporeal ; 
the  bhnd  man  had  been  made  to  see,  while  the  Pharisees,  who 
would  not  see  the  fact  before  them,  became  blind  with  their 
eyes  open.  The  same  thing  occurred  in  a  spiritual  sense ;  the 
beggax,  spiritually  blinded  by  involuntary  ignorance,  but  con- 
scious of  it,  humbly  accepted  the  spiritual  light  that  was 
offered  him,  and  became  a  seeing  man. '  The  Pharisees,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  knowledge  enough,  but  would  not  use  it ;  and, 
in  their  pride  of  knowledge,  shutting  out  the  Divine  hght,  they 
became  more  culpably  blind. 

And  this  judgment  avails  for  all  ages.  Wherever  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  operates  among  men,  the  blind  are  made  to  see,  the 
seeing  become  blind.  The  work  of  Christ,  in  enlightening  and 
blessing  mankind,  cannoj  be  accomplished  without  this  "  sift- 
ing;" it  flows  necessarily  from  the  opposite  moral  tendencies 
of  men.  The  grace  and  the  condemnation  go  hand  in  hand; 
the  offer  of  the  one  involves  the  infliction  of  the  other. 

The  Pharisees  who  stood  around  knew  weU  that  these  words 
were  directed  against  themselves,  and  asked  him,  in  offended 
pride,  "Are  we,  then,  hUnd  alsof  Christ  had  not  said  that 
they  were  blind,  but  that  they  would  become  so  by  their  own 
guUt;  and  he  replied:  "If  ye  were  blind,  ye  should  heme  no  sin;, 
but  noiv  ye  say,  we  see;  therefore  yow  sin  remameth."  (Ignorance 
would  have  excused  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sin  against  the 
Son  of  Man.  But  their  boast  of  knowledge  was  a  witness 
against  themselves.  Able  to  see,  but  not  willing,  their  blind- 
ness was  their  gmlt.) 

§  200. — Parable  of  the  Good  Sfiepherd. — Tlie  ParcMe  extended.^Ohrist 
the  Door. — Imtimcttion  of  Mercy  to  the  ffeathm.     (John  x.) 

Christ  proceeded  to  characterize  the  Pharisees,  with  just 
severity,  as  false  guides  of  the  people;  doubtless  having  in  view 
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a*  the  time  the  conduct  of  the  tyraimical  hierarchs  towards  the 
poor  blind  man,  and  his  bearing,  in  turn,  towards  them.  He 
first  descsribes  himself,  in  contrast  with  the  Pharisees,  as  the 
genuine  and  divinely-called  leader  of  the  people.  The  blind 
man  whom  he  had  healed  was  the  representative  of  all  such 
oppressed  souls  as  were  repelled  by  the  selfish  judges,  and 
drawn  to  Christ.  It  may  have  been  the  case  (although  the 
supposition  is  not  necessary)  that  the  sight  of  a  flock  of  sheep 
at  hand  suggested  the  parabolic''  iUustration  that  he  em- 
ployed. 

The  thief  who  leaps  over  the  wall,  instead  of  entering  the 
fold  by  the  door,  represents  those  who  become  teachers  and 
guides  of  the  people  of  their  own  mere  will  The  Shepherd, 
entering  in  at  the  door,  represents  Christ,  who  oflFers  himself, 
divinely  called,  to  guide  seeking  souls  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 
His  voice  harmonizes  with  the  Divine  drawing  within  them; 
they  know  it,  and  admit  him;  he  knows  them  all,  and  all  their 
wants.  He  goes  before  them,  and  leads  the  way  to  the  pasture 
where  their  wants  can  be  satisfied.  But  the  voice  of  the  selfish 
leaders  is  strange  to  them,  and  they  flee  with  repugnance; 
knowing  well  that  such  guides  have  other  aims  than  the  salva- 
tion of  the  souls  of  those  that  hear  them. 

To  present  the  thought  still  more  strikingly,  he  extended 
the  figure,  adding  several  new  traits.'  The  fiiit  outUne  of  the 
parable  simply  contrasted  a  lawful  with  an  imlawful  entering 
into  the  fold ;  in  the  extended  form.of  it,  the  door  assimies  a 
new  significance.  He  himself  is  not  only  the  good  shepherd, 
but  also  the  door  of  the  fold,  inasmuch  as  through  him  alone 
can  longing  souls  find  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  This 
very  fact,  that  he  is  at  once  both  shepherd  and  door,  distin- 
guishes him  from  aU  other  shepherds;  it  is  the  peculiar  feature 
of  Christ's  teaching,  as  distinct  from  all  teachers,  that  he  is 
himself  the  revealer,  and  all  his  revelations  refer  back  to  him- 
self; he  can  point  out  no  other  door  to  the  kingdom  but  him- 
self. He  represents  himself  as  the  door  both  for  the  sheep  and 
the  shepherds;  the  latter  more  prominently  here.  In  the 
simple  outline  of  the  parable  he  had  contrasted  himself,  as 
shepherd,  with  the  thieves;  he  now  further  contrasts  other 
shepherds  with  the  thieves.   AU  who  sought  to  gather  followers 

*  Cf.  on  the  parables  of  John,  p.  116. 

'  Examples  of  the  same  mode  of  extending  a  paiable  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Synoptical  Gospels.  .. 
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.and  form  paxties  in  the  Theocratic  coTmnimity,  and,  instead  of 
turning  men's  hearts  to  Messiah,  turned  them  rather  to  them^ 
selves,  -were  thieves  and  robbers  j  but  such  could  find  no  access 
to  hearts  really  seeking  salvation.  But  those  shepherds  that 
enter  in  by  him  as  the  door  have  nothing  to  fear;  they  can  go 
in  and  out,  and  find  pasture  for  the  sheep.  The  true  teaeher, 
vrho  leads  souls  to  Christ,,  mil  not  only  be  saved  himself  but 
■will  be  able  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  souls  intrusted  to  his 
care. 

In  this  form  of  the  parable  Christ  contrasts  himself  (as  the 
shepherd  who  alone  seeks  the  welfere  of  the  sheep)  not  only 
■with  the  thieves,  but  also  with  the  hvrelmgs.  These  two  classes 
corresponded  to  two  different  classes  of  Pharisees,  viz.  those 
who  sacrificed  the  welfare  of  the  people  to  their  whoUy  selfish 
aims;  and  those  who,  with  better  feelings,  had  not  love  enough, 
and  therefore  not  courage  enough,  to  risk  everything  for  the 
good  of  souls.  The  latter,  afraid  of  the  power  of  the  former, 
gave  the  poor  people  up  to  the  power  of  the  EvU  One  (the 
wolf,  V.  12),  to  scatter  and  divide.  Standing  between  Chrisfc 
and  the  Sanhedrim,  this  party,  with  all  their  good  intentions, 
Lad  neither  the  steadiness  of  purpose  nor  the  seK-sacrificing 
love  which  were  needed  in  such  a  position.  In  contrast  with 
such,  Christ  declares,  "/  am,  the  good  shepherd,  and  know  my 
sheep,  a/nd  am,  hnovm  of  mine  (thus  betokening  the  inward  sym- 
pathy between  himself  and  those  that  belonged  to  him  by  the 
Divine  drawing  within  them),  amd  I  lay  dofum  my  Ufe  for  the 
sheeip." 

With  this  view  of  his  coming  self-sacrifice  for  the  salvation 
of  men  before  him,  his  eye  glances  forward  to  the  greater  de- 
velopment of  his  work  that  was  to  follow  that  sacrifice,  and 
ihere  he  sees  "other  sheep,  not  ofthisfoW — souls  ready  for  the 
kingdom  among  other  nations,  who  were  also  to  have  their 
place  before  its  consummation:  "Them,  also,  I  must  bring,  amd 
they  shaU  hemr  my  voice;  amd  there  shall  he  one  fold,  and  one 
sh 


§  201. — JJmsioM  among  the  People. — Chrisfs  retwm  into  QalMee, 

The  worldly-minded  and  fanatical  portion  of  the  people 
were  incapable  of  understanding  these  words  of  Christ ;  instead 
of  inspiration  they  saw  nothing  but  extravagance.  But  others 
were  irresistibly  attracted;  words,  such  as  no  other  could  utter, 
Beemed  to  them  in  perfect  harmony  with  worJes,  such  as  no 
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other  could  do.     New  divisions  arose,  and  the  power  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  of  course,  was  upon  the  side  of  Christ's  enemies. 

The  life  of  Jesus  was  more  and  more  endangered  every  day 
at  Jerusalem,  and  his  ministry  more  and  more  disturbed.  He, 
therefore,  withdrew  from  the  metropolis,  and  returned  to  Ca- 
pernaum, now,  indeed,  for  the  last  time.'' 

'  From  the  statements  of  Jolin,  taken  alone,  we  should  infer  that  Christ 
did  not  leave  the  city  immediately  after  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  but 
remained  until  that  of  the  Dedication.  It  is  true  that  John  does  not 
expressly  say  (x.  22)  that  he  remained,  which  deviation  from  the  ordinary 
rule  we  might  expect  him  to  have  mentioned ;  but  tMs  omission  can  be 
explained  more  readily  than  the  omission  of  the  jouraey  back  to  Galilee. 
Moreover,  it  would  be  easier  to  trace  the  connexion  of  tiie  history  by  sup- 
pomng  the  previous  journey  to  have  been  the  last,  than  by  admitting  the 
one  adopted  in  our  text  (chap.  xi.).  The  course  of  preparation  for  his 
death  to  which  he  subjected  his  disciples  (as  already  related)  would  suit 
much  better  to  this  hypothesis,  as  taking  place  just  before  the  laxt  journey 
than  before  the  next  to  the  last. 

Thus  far  we  agree  with  B.  J'acoii  (Dissertation  on  the  Chronology  of 
the  Life  of  Jesus,  before  cited).  But  we  learn  from  Luke  ix.  51,  that 
Jesus  made  his  last  journey  tJvroagk  Samaria;  that  he  travelled  slowly,  in 
order  to  scatter  the  seeds  of  the  kingdom  in  the  towns  and  villages  as  he 
passed,  and  to  make  wholesome  impressions  upon  the  people.  Against 
John's  teatimotu!/  such  an  authority  as  this  would  not  avail ;  and  it  may  be 
admitted,  too,  that  the  accounts  of  two  journeys  are  blended  together  in  it, 
with  other  foreign  matter.  Of.  Luke  xiii.  22 ;  xvii.  11,  in  which  passages 
a.  beginning  is  made  towards  accounts  of  two  journeys,  though  they,  per- 
haps, refer  to  the  same  one.  But  it  is  clear,  in  any  case,  that  many  tlungs 
recited  here  must  belong  to  a  last  journey ;  for  instance,  xiii.  31-33.  Now 
it  cannot  be  for  a  moment  supposed  that  this  journey,  so  described,  was 
the  one  that  Christ  took  in  order  to  attend  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
(John  viii.  2,  seq.) ;  for  John  tells  us  that  in  that  case  he  remained  behind 
the  rest,  and,  avoiding  all  publicity,  came  into  the  city  unexpectedly  after 
the  feast  had  gone  on  for  some  days ;  all  utterly  in  conflict  with  Luke's 
account  of  the  journey  through  Samaria.  Nor  is  it  internally  probable 
that  Christ  would  have  remained  in  the  city  after  the  feast  at  a  time  when 
his  labours  must  have  suffered  so  many  hinderances  from  the  persecutions 
of  the  Pharisees ;  the  last  period  of  his  stay  on  earth  was  to  be  more 
actively  employed.  Nor  does  this  view  of  the  case  contradict  John's 
statements  ;  it  only  presupposes  a  blank  necessary  to  be  filled. 

We  have  thus  drawn  attention  to  the  argimients  advanced  on  both  sides; 
not  intending,  however,  to  preclude  further  inquiry  of  our  own.  Cannot 
John's  statement,  that  Jesus  went  up  to  the  feast  "  not  openly,  but,  a»  it 
were,  in,  secret "  (vii.  10),  be  explained  by  supposing  that  he  did  not  take 
the  usual  caravan  road,  nor  journey  with  a  caravan,  but  took  an  imusnal 
route  through  Samaria,  a  province  that  held  no  connexion  whatever  with 
Jud<ia  ?  May  not  his  late  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  middle  of  the  feast, 
be  explained  on  the  ground  that  lie  intentionally  took  the  longer  route ! 
Admitting  this,  it  will  be  easy  (as  Krable  and  WieseUr  allow)  to  reconcile 
John's  account  with  Luke's. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Christ's  return  from  capernaum  to  Jerusalem  through 

SAMARIA. 
§  202. — Beaafmsfar  the  Journey  tkrough  Samairia.  (Luke  ix.  51,  seq.) 
'  After  a  short  abode  at  Capernaum,  Christ  determined  to 
take  a  final  leave  of  that  place,  so  long  the  centre  of  his  labours. 
He  wished  to  yisit  Jerusalem  again,  at  the  Feast  of  the  Dedi- 
cation, which  occurred  towards  the  end  of  December.  Many- 
had  believed  on  him  during  his  last  stay  in  the  city,  and  he 
had  been  compelled  to  leave  them  to  the  arts  of  the  hierarchy; 
it  was  now  necessary  to  strengthen  and  confirm  their  faith  by 
his  personal  presence.  He  chose  to  make  this  journey  by  way 
of  Samaria,  rather  than  through  Persea,  in  order  to  scatter  the 
seed  of  truth  as  widely  as  possible  among  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages on  the  road.  A  longer  time  than  ordinary  was,  there- 
fore, required  for  the  journey ;  and  he  left  Capernaum  sooner 
than  was  absolutely  necessary  had  he  intended  to  go  directly 
to  Jerusalem. 

§  203. — Choice  of  ffie  Seventy.    (Liike  x.) — Import  of  the  Numher 


The  prospect  of  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  among  all  nation^ 
after  his  own  sufferings  should  have  prepai-ed  its  way,  lay 
before  him  as  he  left  Capernaum  never  to  return;  and  he  said 
to  his  disciples,  in  view  of  so  vast  a  work,  in  which,  as  yet, 
there  were  so  few  labourers,  "The  ha/rvest,  tndy,  is  great,  bvi 
the  labowrers  a/re  few;  pray  ye,  therefore,  the  Lord  of  the  haroest 
that  he  wcndd  send  forth  lahowr&rs  mto  his  ha/rvest."  He  then 
chose  a  number  of  his  followers  as  his  special  and  devoted 
organs  for  proclaiming  the  kingdom,  and  sent  them  before  to 
announce  and  explain  his  coming,  and  prepare  the  minds  of 
the  people,  that  the  short  time  of  his  visits  am.ong  them  might 
be  more  successfully  employed. 

Some  definite  number  of  disciples  had  to  be  selected,  and  he 
chose  (as  in  the  selection  of  the  Twelme,  p.  ,121)  a  number  at 
that  time  in  common  currency.  The  round  number  seoenty 
may  have  had  general  reference  either  to  the  seventy  elders, 
or  to  the  seventy  members  of  the  Great  Sanhedrim ;  or  it  may 
have  had  special  reference  to  the  opinion  prevalent  among  the 
Jewish  theologians  that  there  were  seventy  languages  and 
nations  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  If  this  last  were  the  case, 
it  was  an  instance  of  formal  accommodation.  Without  con- 
firming this  opinion,  Christ  might  have  employed  sevmty  to 
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indicate  symbolically  that  his  organs  ■were  not  to  reach  the 
Jewish  people  only,  but  all  the  nations  of  the  eaxth.i 

§  204. — Instruciiows  to  the  Seeewly  on  their  Mission.    (Luke  x.)    The  Woe 
to  the  Unhelieimg  Cities. 

The  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  of  the  communion  which  he 
founded  and  inspired,  demanded  that  his  organs  should  not 
labour  as  isolated  instruments,  but  in  ttnion  with  each  other, 
reciprocally  assistiag  each  other :  just  as  he  promised,  "  Where 
two  or  three  a/re  gcdkered  together  vn  my  na/me,  tliare  am  I  in  the 
TTiAdst  of  them"  Therefore,  in  sending  out  his  disciples  in 
various  directions  before  him,  he  sent  them  not  singly,  but  two 
and  two. 

'  The  feet  that  Luke  alone  mentions  the  choice  of  the  Seventy  is  no 
reason  for  questioning  the  account.  We  attach  no  importance  to  the 
narratives  in  regard  to  the  Seventy  current  in  the  first  centuries  (as  in  the 
account  (mixed  up  with  legends)  of  the  conversion  of  Eing  Abgams, 
written  in  Syriac,  and  kept  in  the  archives  at  Edessa  (Eus.  Eccl.  Hist, 
i.  13) ;  and  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Hypotyposes  of  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(Eus.  i.  12),  which  also  contains  evident  Msehoods)  as  confirmatoiy  of 
Luke's  statement.  But  its  perfect  aptness  in  the  historical  connexion,  and 
the  entire  and  characteristic  coherency  of  everything  spoken  by  Christ, 
according  to  Luke,  with  the  circumstances  (so  superior  to  the  collocation 
in  Matthew),  strengthen  the  argument  in  its  fevour.  How  appropriate  is 
the  language  of  Luke  x.  2,  in  view  Of  the  approaching  new  development 
of  the  kingdom  of  God;  whereas  in  Matthew  (ix.  87,  88)  the  same  words 
are  connected  with  the  account  of  the  preaching  in  Galilee  and  the  choice 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  So,  in  Matt.  x.  the  continuation  of  Christ's  dis- 
course to  the  Seventy  (as  given  in  Luke  x.)  is  connected  with  the  Twehie, 
with  many  passages  that  must  have  been  addressed  to  the  Apostles  at  a 
later  and  more  hostile  period.  In  Luke,  the  instraotions  to  tiie  Sevenfy 
are  distinguished  &om  those  to  the  Twelve  in  this,  that  the  former  contain 
allusions  to  the  difficulties  in  which  the  missionaries  would  be  involved ; 
but  no  definite  references  to  the  subsequent  mission  of  the  disciples  to  the 
heathen.  The  rebukes  of  Chorazim,  Capernaum,  &c.  suit  exactly  to  the 
time  when  Christ  was  taking  his  final  leave  of  the  neighbourhood  which 
had  been  the  centre  of  his  labours,  and  so  Luke  assigns  them ;  but  in 
Matt.  xi.  they  are  given  in  connexion  with  the  reply  to  John  Baptist's 


It  is  clear  that  Christ  called  upon  others  than  the  Twelve  to  join  them- 
selves closely  to  him ;  and  we  find  that,  after  he  left  the  earth,  otters  did 
belong  to  the  narrower  circle  of  the  disciples.  All  this  indicates  that  such 
a  circle  was  formed  by  himself;  for  the  whole  number  of  disciples  must 
have  amounted  not  only  to  120  (Acts  i.  16),  but  to  500  (1  Cor.  xv.  6).. 

But  it  may  be  said  [as  it  has  been]  that  tiiis  story  of  the  definite  number 
semexty  was  invented  at  a  later  period.  Even  if  this  were  so,  it  would  not 
discredit  Luke's  statement,  so  precisely  fitting  to  the  history,  of  the  way 
in  which  the  circle  was  formed.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
Christ,  who  was  accustomed  to  adopt  and  use  existing  forms,  should  not 
have  appropriated  such  a  one  as  this  in  forming  the  second  narrower  circle 
of  disciples. 
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.  The  instructions  given  to  them,  were  similar  to  those  which 
He  had  previously  impressed  upon  the  Twelve  j™  but,  as  the 
opposition  of  the  Pharisees  had  greatly  increased  in  violence, 
he  foretold  that  they  would  meet  with  many  enemies :  "/  send 
■you  forth  as  lamhs  wmong  wohes"  This  may  either  imply  that 
they  were  to  go  forth  defenceless  among  the  most  .fierce  and 
cruel  foes;  or  because  the  Pharisees,  as  selfish  leaders  who 
sacrificed  the  welfare  of  their  flocks,  were  wohes  in  slieep^s 
doikmg,  the  disciples  were  contrasted  with  them  as  lamhs  in 
innocence  of  heart  and  gentleness.  Or  both  thoughts  together 
may  have  been  iatended.  But  unfavourable  as  was  the  field 
of  their  labour,  he  bade  them  take  no  uneasy  care  for  the 
ftiture,  and  to  trust  confidently  that  all  their  wants  would  be 
supplied.  They  were  told,  as  the  Apostles  had  been  (ix.  3), 
to  "ca/rry  ndtheir  pwrse,  nor  sarip,  nor  shoes;"  but  with  the 
view,  in  addition  to  the  trust  in  Providence,  which  the  rule 
implied  in  both  oases,  to  expedite  their  journey,  as  its  imme- 
diate objects  required  haste :  \^'SalMte  no  mam  hy  the  way."] 

After  declaring  to  them  (v.  5-12)  that  the  destiny  of  the 
towns  into  which  they  entered  would  be  fixed  by  the  reception 
they  gave  to  the  preaching  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  Christ 
pronounced  a  woe  upon  those  towns  of  Gfalilee"  which  had  been 
so  greatly  fiivoured  by  his  labotirs,  and  had  (the  little  flock  of 
believers  excepted)  given  them  so  unworthy  a  reception. 
"Had  such  miracles °  been  wrought  ia  Tyre  and  Sidon,  they 
had  a  long  while  ago  repented.  And  thou,  Capernaum,  which 
4irt  exalted  to  hearven,  shalt  be  cast  down  to  Hades."?     The 

"  That  is,  indeed,  an  arrogant  and  presumptuous  criticiam  which  de- 
cides that  the  whole  account  of  the  missioa  of  the  Seventy  ia  a  mere 
imitation  of  that  of  the  Twelve,  simply  because  the  two  seta  of  instructions 
are  not  accurately  distinguished  &om  each  o&er. 

"  Many  miracles  are  here  presupposed  as  wrought  in  Western  Bethsaida 
and  in  the  neighbouring  and  obscure  village,  Chorazin)  which  have  not 
been  transmitted  to  us. 

°  Such  sayings  from  CSuist's  own  lips  prove  that  he  himself  was  con- 
scious of  performing  acts  out  of  the  oriUnary  course  of  the  material  world, 
by  which  even  the  dullest  might  have  been  awakened  had  they  possessed 
proper  religious  susoeptibiBties ;  as,  indeed,  without  these,  the  stimulns 
of  miracles  could  have  been  but  transient. 

t  The  word  v-^utQiiaa  (v.  IS)  may  be  understood  ol^ectively  or  subjec- 
tively. In  the  first  sense,  it  would  imply  that  the  town  was  exalted  by  > 
the  lot  which  had  fellen  to  it ;  certainly  not  in  reference  to  worldly  wealth, 
although  it  was  a  prosperous  place  ;  but  to  the  presence  and  the  ministry 
of  Christ  which  it  had  enjoyed.  Taken  subjectively,  it  would  refer  to  the- 
awoganoe  of  the  oily,  as  preveutmg  it  from  rightly  appresciatlng  the  grace . 
which  had  been  "bestowed  upon  it.    The  connexion  fev.ours  the  first. 
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higher  one  may  rise  by  rightly  using  the  grace  bestowed  upou 
him,  the  deeper  -will  be  his  fall  if  he  neglects  it.  He  who  was 
the  humblest  of  men  here  betokened  himself  as  one  whose 
ministry  in  a  city  could  exalt  it  to  heaven;  and  in  the  mouth 
of  any  other  the  expression  would  have  been  the  height  of 
arrogance.  Vainly,  indeed^  do  some  attempt  to  flatten  down 
this  language  of  Christ's  into  Oriental  hyperbole;  an  attempt, 
too,  which  is  utterly  imjustifiable  in  regard  to  Ms  language,  in 
which  the  figures  of  the  East  were  so  imbued  with  the  sobriety 
of  the  West  as  to  stamp  them  with  fitness  for  aU  times  and  all 
countries. 

§  205. — Bmdtation  of  the  Discvplea  on  their  Set/mm. — The  Overthrow  of 
Satam's  Kingdom. — Christ  warns  the  Disciples  against  Vanity.  (Luke  x. 
17-20.) 

When  the  disciples,  at  a  later  period,  returned  from  their 
mission  to  meet  Christ,  they  related  to  him,  with  child-like 
joy,4  the  great  things  they  had  achieved  in  his  name:  "Even 
the  demk  a/re  subject  to  us  in  thy  nmneP 

As  Christ  had  previously  designated  the  cure  of  demoniacs 
wrought  by  himself  as  a  sign  that  the  kingdom  of  God  had 
come  upon  the  eaxth,''  so  now  he  considered  what  the  disciples 
reported  as  a  token  of  the  conquering  power  of  that  kingdom, 
before  which  every  evil  thing  must  yield :  "/  beheld^  Saiam,  as 
lighMing  faU  from  heaven;  i.  e.  from  the  pinnacle  of  power 
which  he  had  thus  far  held  among  men.  Before  the  intuitive 
glance  of  his  spirit  lay  open  the  results  which  were  to  flow 
from  his  redemptive  work  after  his  ascension  into  heaven;  he 

1  Thia  does  not  seem  to  me  to  justify  De  Wette's  conclusion  that  Christ 
had  not  aa  yet  conferred  on  them  the  same  powers  as  on  the  Apostles. 
Even  in  posseasion  of  thia  power,  they  might  have  been  surprised,  con- 
scious of  what  they  were,  to  find  such  great  things  done  by  tliem  ;  just  as 
in  other  cases,  a  man  who,  while  conacioiia  of  his  own  weakness,  serves  as 
an  organ  for  the  objectively  Divine,  may  be  surprised  at  what  he  does,  in 
comparison  with  what  he  is.  '  Cf.  p.  160. 

■  Beholding  in  the  spirit  is  here  undoubtedly  meant ;  Christ  designates 
by  a  symbolical  figure  what  the  glance  of  his  Spirit  foresaw  in  the  progress 
of  the  future.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  here  a  vision  like  that  of  the 
prophets,  in  which  the  truth  was  presented  in  a  symbolical  veil  or  covering. 
Nowhere  in  the  history  of  Christ  do  we  find  an  intuition  in  the  form  of  a 
vision;  indeed,  such  seem  to  have  been  precluded  by  the  proper  indwelling 
of  God  in  Him,  distinguishing  Him  fi-om  all  prophets  to  whom  a  traimeoi 
Divine  illumination  is  imparted;  in  Him  the  Divine  and  the  Human  were 
completely  o«e/  in  Him  was  shown  the  calmness,  clearness,  and.  steadiness 
of  a  mind  bearing  within  itself  the  smiroe.  of  Divine  light ;  in  His  unbroken 
consciousness  as  God-Man,  we  dare  not  distinguish  moments  of  light  and 
moments  of  darkness. 
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saw,  in  spirit,  the  kingdom  of  God  advancing  in  triumph,  over 
the  kingdom  of  Satan.  He  does  not  say  "I  see  now,"  but 
" / saw"  He  scmo  it  before  the  disciples  brought  the  report 
of  their  accomplished  wonders.  WhUe  they  were  doing  these 
isolated  works,  he  saw  the  one  great  work — of  which  theirs 
were  only  particular  and  individual  signs^ — ^the  victory  over 
the  mighty  power  of  evil  which  had  ruled  mankind,'  com- 
pletely achieved.  And,  therefore  (v.  19),  he  promised,  in 
consequence  of  this  general  victory,  that  in  their  coming 
labours  they  should  do  stiU.  greater  things.  They  were  to 
trample  the  power  of  the  enemy  under  footj  they  were  to 
walk  unharmed  over  every  obstacle  that  opposed  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

But  at  the  same  time  he  warned  them  against  a  tendency, 
dangerous  to  their  ministry,  which  might  possibly  attach  to 
their  joy  at  its  brilliant  and  extraordinary  results.  "NotwUh- 
stamding,  in  this  rejoice  not,  thai  the  spirits  a/re  svhject  unto  you" 
They  were  liable  to  va/rmby,  glorying  in  the  means,  viz.  the 
individual  brilliant  results  of  their  ministry,  rather  than  in  the 
Divine  end,  the  triumph  of  the  kingdom,  to  which  all  single 
results  were  but  subsidiary  elements;  a  vanity  which  might 
deceive  itself,  and  take  the  appearance  for  the  reality.  And 
many  great  and  successful  labourers  have  yielded  to  this  temp- 
tation ;  their  very  works  becoming  the  means  of  corrupting 
their  interior  Ufe;  and  this  having  become  impure,  the  im- 
purity passes  over  into  their  works  also.  "But  rather  rejoice 
iluxt  your  rumnes  are  urritten  in  heawen."  They  were  to  do 
wonderM  works  in  the  future;  but  these  were  not  to  he  the 
source  of  their  joy;  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  aim  of  all  their 
labours,  was  to  be  the  object  of  their  rejoicing;  and  aU  else 
subordinate  to  it.  "  Your  great  deeds  are  to  be  as  nothing  in 
comparison  to  the  grace  given  you,  the  pardon  of  your  sins, 
and  life  everlasting." 

§  206. — TJie  Kingdom  of  God  revealed  to  Babes. — The  Blessedness  of  the 
j5iacvples  m  beholding  it.     (Luke  x.  21,  24.) 

Thus  piercing  the  future,  and  seeing  that  'these  simple, 
child-like  men,  who  had  nothing  but  what  was  given  them, 
were  to  be  organs  of  the  power  of  God  to  renovate  humanity, 
that  by  their  preaching  men  were  to  learn  what  human  wisdom 
could  never  have  discovered,  he  poured  forth  the  holy  joy  of 
his  heart  before  God  in  fervent  thankfulness :  "  /  thank  thee, 

'  Cf.  John  xii.  31. 
Z 
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0  Father,  Lord  of  hecmen  and  emih,^  that  thou  hast  hid  ^neat 
ihmga  frrnn.  the  wise  cmd  prudeni,  omd  hast  revealed  them,  vmto 
hahes:''  m&n  so,  Faih&r,for  so  it  seemed  good  im,  thy  sights  AU 
things  aire  ddive/red  to  me  of  my  Father;^  amd  no  mam,  knovieth 
who  the  Son  isy  (the  true  nature  of  the  Son)  bvi  the  Father; 
amd  who  the  Father  is,  hut  the  Son,  amd  he  to  whom  the  Son  wiU 
reveal  Idm."^ 

After  lie  had  thus  poured  out  his  soul  before  GrOD,  be  turned 
to  his  disciples,  and  pronounced  them  blessed,  because  their  eyes 
had  beheld  that  -vrhich  the  prophets  and  the  pious  had  -vraited 
and  longed  for.^ 

"  The  Omnipotent  Creator,  who  manifests  himself  as  Father  in  con- 
descending to  the  wants  of  men,  and  in  his  self-revealing  love. 

'  The  hiding  from  the  wise  and  the  revealmgvaito  babes  are  closely  con- 
nected together ;  it  reqnjied  child-like  submission  and  devotion  to  receive 
the  communications  of  the  higher  source,  and  therefore  none  could  receive 
it  but  such  as,  like  children,  in  need  of  higher  light,  yielded  themselves 
up  to  the  Divine  illimiination ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  those  whose 
imagined  wisdom  satisfied  them,  because  they  were  devoid  of  child-like 
submission,  could  not  receive  the  Divine  communications. 

"  I  think  that  l$o/<o\oyov/ia(  is  not  to  be  repeated  after  vai  in  v.  21 ; 
the  latter  (like  dfi^i/)  is  a  confirmation  of  the  preceding  passage,  and  a 
reason  is  assigned — "soil  seemed  good  im  thy  sight;"  a  higher  necessity, 
viz.  the  pleasure  of  God,  made  it  so.  These  words  form  the  point  of  tran- 
sition to  the  following  verse,  which  contains  the  ground  of  the  preceding ; 
viz.  that  the  Son  receives  all  by  communication  from  Grod,  but  none  can 
know  the  Son,  except  it  be  revealed  to  him  by  the  Father. 

*  That  is,  according  to  the  connexion,  all  power  to  cany  on  and  develop 
the  kingdom  of  God  victoriously,  and  to  give  eternal  life  to  believers 
(John  xvii.  2).  Christ  had  previously  said  that  the  Divine  power  given  to 
him  should  show  itself  in  llie  efficiency  of  his  organs  in  spreading  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

y  For  this  mighty  power  was  granted  to  him  in  view  of  his  origimiZ 
relations  to  God. 

'  This  entire  pafflage,  which  in  Luke  connects  itself  so  naturally  and 
closely  with  the  narrative,  is  placed  by  Matthew  (xi.  25-27)  in  connexion 
with  the  woes  pronounced  upon  the  unbelieving  towns  of  Galilee. 

»  The  passage  in  v.  23,  2i,  forms  an  apt  and  fitting  conclusion  to  what 
had  gone  before,  both  in  form  and  substance.  The  Kor'  iSiav  fits  with  the 
supposition  that  the  disciples,  on  their  return,  found  Christ  surrounded  by 
one  of  those  groups  that  frequently  gathered  about  him.  The  same  words 
stand,  also,  in  a  clear  connexion  in  Matt.  (xiii.  16,  17),  but  not  so  close  as 
Luke's.  Even  the  form  of  the  words  is  closely  adapted  to  the  occasdon 
and  the  context.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  words  "kings"  or  "righteous 
men"  (as  Matt,  gives  it)  were  the  original  one.  The  exdiange  may  have 
taken  place  because  "kings"  appeared  foreign;  or  vice  versd,  because 
"righteous  men"  appeared  too  indefinite.  By  the  word  "kings,"  then, 
we  must  understand  "the  pious  kings;"  and  the  instance  of  a  David 
niight  have  led  Jesus  to  connect  "kings"  with  "prophets."  Thus  the 
apparently  insignificant  disciples  are  contrasted  with  men  of  the  highest 
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The  "  seeing ''  and  "  hearing  "  are  not  to  be  taifcen,  as  Hugo 
&  St.  Victor  long  ago  remarked,  in  an  outward  sense,  but 
spiritually,  with  reference  to  the  truth  revealed  to  them,  which 
had  been  veiled  and,  to  some  extent,  hidden  from  those  who 
occupied  even  the  highest  place  in  the  Old  Dispensation.  A 
conscious  or  vmconscious  longing  for  the  future  revelation  was 
their  highest  attainment. 

§  207. — The  Si0is  of  DUmpleship.  (Matt.  yii.  22.)—Seipii^^,  viz.  Sdf- 
Denml  cmd  SesignMion  (Luke  ix.  66,  62) :  Tdimg  wp  the  Gross.  Luke 
xiv.  25-35 ;  Matt.  x.  38 ;  xvi.  24.) 

If  we  were  correct  in  our  remarks  upon  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  p.  257,  we  must  assign  to  this  period  the  foUowing 
words  of  Christ  (Matt.  vii.  22) :  "  Mamy  taiM  say  to  mem  that 
day,  Lord,  Lord,  home  we  not  'prophesied  in  thy  namie  ?  and  m 
thy  Tiame  have  cast  out  devils  I  and  in  thy  name  doneTnam/ 
iBonderful  works?  And  then  will  I  profess  wnto  them,  I  never 
knew  you;  depart  from  me,  ye  that  work  iniquity."'^  Words 
referring  to  that  period  in  which  Christ  had  already  imparted 
miraculous  powers  to  the  disciples,  and  had  to  warn  them 
against  the  danger  of  losing  sight  of  the  sole  object  of  their 
works,  in  the  splendour  and  notoriety  of  the  worts  themselves, 
Christ,  then,  with  his  piercing  glance  into  the  future,  announces 
that  not  the  doing  great  works  in  his  name,  but  holy  dispo- 
sitions and  aims  alone,  would  be  an  infallible  sign  of  disciple- 
diip.  He,  who  recognized  as  his  own  such  as  gave  a  cup  of 
cold  water  to  the  least  im,  his  name,  repulsed,  as  aliens,  those 
Vho  pretended  to  do  great  works  in  his  name;  the  disposition 
shown  in  their  lives  made  it  manifest  that,  although  his  name 
was  upon  their  lips,  it  was  not  in  their  hearts.  To  such,  also, 
might  be  applied  his  saying,  "ffe  tftat  is  not  with  me  is  against 
me." 

An  attempt  at  a  nearer  definition  of  the  relation  in  which 
such  persons  and  their  works  stood  to  Christ  may  be  made  as 
follows:  They  were  perhaps  really,  at  first,  in  oommunion  with 

importance  in  <he  development  of  the  Theocracy.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  supposing  that  Christ  passed  over  from  "prophets"  to  "righteous  men," 
and  then  the  adjective  "many"  (Matt.  xiii.  17)  would  be  the  more 
applicable. 

»  There  is  internal  proof  that  this  passage  -was  ndt  (as  some  suppose) 
ascribed  to  Christ  as  a  post  factum  prediction.  Those  who  suppose  this 
must  conceive  that  the  passage  was  invented  to  oppose  the  heretics,  who 
t)oaBted  of  miraculous  powers.  But  in  that  case  false  docirme  wovld  have 
been  made  more  prominent  than  lad  actiom;  and  even  the  appeatahee  of 
recognizing  their  works  as  real  miracles  would  have  been  avoided 

Z2 
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liim,  and  tlius  participated  in  the  Divine  life  from  wMcli  these 
miraculous  powers  went  forth;  but  afterward — ^rejoicing  more 
that  they  were  able  to  cast  out  devils  than  that  their  names 
were  written  in  the  Book  of  Life — ^their  very  worts  became  a 
snare  to  destroy  them,  and  their  higher  life  was  lost  ia  out- 
ward appearance.  After  the  principle  of  life  was  gone,  single 
and  separate  impidses  may  yet  have  remained.  Isolated  efforts 
may  continue  after  the  prime  cause  is  destroyed;  there  may  be 
life-like  convulsions  when  life  has  departed  for  ever.  Compare 
what  Paul  says  in  1  Cor.  sui.  1-3,  about  such  separate  good 
deeds  when  uninspired  by  the  life  of  love. 

It  may  be  objected,  however,  that  Christ  betokens  these  as 
persons  whom  he  had  never  hrumm  as  his  own.  As  such,  we 
must  believe  that  the  new  birth  had  never  been  fully  realized 
in  them ;  that  they  had  been  predominantly  selfish  from  the 
first;  that  none  but  isolated  impulses  of  the  higher  life,  mere 
exaltations  of  the  natural  feelings  or  imagination,  had  ever 
found  place  in  them.  We  must  remember  well  that  stimulated 
natural  powers  may  do  many  things  apparently  resembling  the 
work  of  Divine  power,  but,  in  fact,  very  different  from  it. 

Many  persons,  in  the  places  to  which  Christ  came,  were  so 
powerfully  affected  by  his  preaching,  as  to  wish  earnestly  to 
attach  themselves  to  him.  for  ever;  but  he  did  not  receive  alL 
Some,  carried  away  by  transient  emotions,  felt  willing  to  pro- 
mise more  than  they  could  perform;  and  he  took  pains  to  lay 
before  such  the  sufferings  and  struggles  they  must  undergo  as 
his  followers,  the  sacrifices  and  self-denial  which  devotion  to 
him  must  cost. 

One  of  these,  who  probably  went  with  him.  a  Httle  distance 
from  a  village  where  he  had  stayed  a  short  time,"  said  unto 
him,  "Lord,  I  wiM  follow  thse  vMthersoeoer  thou  goest."  Christ 
bade  him  reflect  well  before  taking  such  a  step:  "Foxes  have 
holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  ha/m  nests,  but  Ae  Son  of  Man, 
hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head;"  expressing  the  privations  and 
necessities  to  which  all  who  followed  him  thereafter  would  ex- 
pose themselves.  Another  whom  he  invited  to  foUow  him,  as 
he  was  about  departing,  said,  "  St^^  ms  first  to  go  and  hury 
my  father"  Under  other  circumstances  Christ  would  not  have 
hindered  the  indulgence  of  such  a  filial  love;  but  he  made  use 
of  this  case  to  show,  by  a  striking  exaimph,  that  those  who 

=  If  BtroB3  is  to  be  laid  upon  Luke  ix.  56,  57,  these  little  narratives, 
wTiich  fit  so  aptly  to  this  part  of  the  history,  stand  in  a  much  clearer 
chronological  and  pragmatical  coimexion  in  Luke  ix.  than  in  Matt.  viii.    ' 
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sougtt  to  follow  kim  must  deny  natural  feelings  that  -were 
otherwise  entirely  sacred,  when  the  interests  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  required  it.  "Let  the  dead  hv/ry  their  dead,  hut  go  thov, 
and  preach  the  kingdom  of  God."  (Let  those  who  are  them- 
selves dead,  who  know  nothing  of  the  higher  interests  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  or  the  Divine  hfe,  attend  to  the  hfeless  clay. 
But  thou,  upon  whom  the  Divine  hfe,  which  conquers  all  death, 
is  opened,  thou  must  devote  thyself  wl\plly  to  propagate  it  by 
preaching  the  Gospel.  It  is  for  the  dead  to  care  for  the  dead ; 
the  living  for  the  living.)  So  in  answer  to  another,  who  said, 
"Let  me  first  go  cmd  bid  them  fa/remM  which  a/re  at  home  at  my 
house"  Christ  expressed  a  similar  thought :  "No  onehMomg put 
his  hamd  to  the  plough,  and  lookHmg  back,  is  fit  for  the  Mmgdmn  of 
God"^  (no  one  can  become  a  proper  organ  of  the  kingdom  who 
does  not  give  himself  up  to  it  with  undivided  soul,  suffering  no 
earthly  cares  to  distract  him). 

At  a  certain  point  of  this  journey,  whole  hosts  of  people, 
attracted  by  Christ's  appearance  and  preaching,  followed  after 
him  (Luke  xiv.  25).  He  took  pains  to  impress  upon  the  minds 
of  this  multitude  the  necessary  conditions  of  fellowship  with 
him;  that  they  were  not  to  expect  the  appearance  of  Messiah's 
kingdom  in  its  glory  upon  the  earth,  and,  therefore,  to  look  for 
nothing  but  ease  and  enjoyment  in  his  communion;  nay,  on 
the  other  hand,  said  he,  "If  amy  mam  corns  to  me,  amd  hate  not 
his  father  amd  mother,  &c.  yea,  and  his  own  life  also,  he  cammot 
be  my  disciple."  (The  nearest  and  dearest  earthly  ties  must  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  kingdom  of  God.)  "And  whosoever  doth 
not  bear  his  cross,  amd  come  qft&r  me,  cwrmot  he  my  disciple."^ 

^  Wetstein  adduces,  in  illustration  of  this  passage,  the  beautiful  Py- 
thagorean sentiment  of  Sim/plicms,  in  his  Commentary  on  Epictetus :  i'iq 
rb  'Upov  aTZE^x^jiivoQ  fiy  kinarpkipov. 

°  It  is  involved  in  the  very  idea  of  following  Christ,  that  he  who  does  it 
^oides  to  "bear  his  own  cross."  The  sense  of  this  phrase  is  well  illus- 
trated in  Plmtarch  (de  Sera  Numinis  Vindicta,  c.  ix.),  who  says,  that  "As 
wickedness  bears  its.  own  punishment  along  with  it,  so  the  wicked  man 
bears  his  own  cross."  Kai  rif  ji.lv  aui/ian  rdv  KoKaZo/ikviav  'haaroe 
KaKovjiyaiv  kiciptpu  riv  aiiTOv  aravpoV  ri  Sk  Kaxla  Ttov  KoXaarripiuiv  i^' 
iavrriv  'iicaffTov  15  ayTrjg  TtKraivtrai,  Siivri  Tig  ovaa  jSiou  Srifuovpyog 
oixTpov  Kal  aiv  aiaxvvy  06£ovg  te  voXKovq  kuI  vaBrj  xjaXeTa  Kal  /iSTa- 
fiiKeiag  ical  rapaxdg  airavsTovq  ixovTOQ.  This  passage  shows  that  Christ 
might  have  employed  the  phrase  without  any  known  reference  to  his 
death  ;  the  form  of  the  expression  is,  therefore,  no  proof  that  the  passage 
was  modified  after  his  death  upon  the  cross.  But  John  tells  us  that  Christ 
did  allude  to  his  impending  death  upon  the  cross  in  the  use  of  the  word 
vpovv  (iii.  32) ;  and  this  may  have  been,  and  probably  was,  before  his 
mind,  in  connexion  with  his  being  delivered  over  to  the  heathen,  when  he 
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(As  Christ,  coadenmed  to  deati  upon  the  cross,  must  himself 
carry  the  instrument  of  his  sufferings  and  ignominy,  so  Ms  true 
followers  must  be  prepared  to  undergo,  of  their  own  accord,  all 
sufferings  and  shame.) 

§  20S.—Self-I)mial  cmd  Sdf-Saxmfice  fwrther  UluiircUed.— Parable  qf  tlie 
buUding  of  the  Tower.— C^  the  Warrimg  Sing.     (Luke  xiv.  W-ZZ.Y—The 
Sacrificial  Salt.     (Mark  ix.  49,  50.) — The  Treasure  hid  im  the  Fidd. — 
The  Pearl  of  Great  Price.    (Matt.  xiii.  44-46.) 
Christ  then  made  use  of  various  comparisons  to  set  still 
more  clearly  before  his  hearers  the  necesdty  of  counting  the 
cost,  of  fairly  contemplating  the  sacrifices  and  self-denial  which 
his  service  required,  before  entering  upon  it.   Those  who  heed- 
lessly neglected  this,  and  are  afterward  disgraced  by  shrinking 
from  the  sacrifices  demanded  of  them,  are  compared  to  a  man 
that  sets  about  building  a  tower  without  calculating  the  ex- 
pense, and  is  laughed  at  when  his  inabilily  to  finish  it  is  mani- 
fested.    Or  to  a  king,  who  rashly  goes  to  war  with  another  of 
superior  power.     And  then,   again,  he  repeated  the  main 
thought:  "None  of  you,  thai  forsoJceih  not  aM  that  he  hath,  cam 
he  my  disotple.     Salt  is  good,  hunt  if  ^  salt  home  lost  its  savowr, 
wherevoith  shall  it  he  seascmedV     The  disciples  of  Christy  the 
salt  of  mankind,  become  lifeless — a  mere  appearance — without 
self-sacrifice ;  the  salt  becomes  stale  and  worthless.^ 

Kindred  to  this  is  the  passage  in  Mark  ix.  49,  50,  which, 
considered  as  an  isolated  saying,  is  quite  obscure.  But  it  pro- 
bably formed  part  of  one  of  Chnsb's  exhortations  to  his  disciples 
dxuing  this  latter  period  of  his  stay  with  them.  The  thought 
which  it  contains  appears  to  me  to  be  this.  The  persecutions, 
struggles,  and  sufferings  of  the  disciples  were  to  be  as  salt  to 
preserve  and  freshen  the  Divine  life  in  them;  to  make  them 
more  and  more  fit  sacrifices  to  be  consecrated  to  God.  But 
(v.  50)  no  external  influences  could  thus  operate,  unless  the 
element  of  the  inner  life,  in  truth,  exists;  the  saU  must  be 
there,  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  spiinging  from  the  Divine  life 
within,  before  outward  trials  can  serve  to  purify  the  heart. 
The  disciples  were,  therefore,  exhorted  to  keep  it  within  them, 
and,  as  an  aid  thereto,  to  strengthen  each  other  in  the  Divine 
Hfe  by  fellowship  of  heart.  "Home  salt  in  yourselves,  and  have 
peace  one  with  amatheirr 

used  the  phrase  in  John.     The  passage  in  Matthew,  therefore,  may  be 
taken  as  affording  a  similar  sense ;  and  thus  John  and  the  STnoptical 
Gospels  agree  in  stating  that  C!hrist  intimated  the  mocie  of  his  death. 
'  Of.  p.  246. 
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The  same  thought,  ■via.  that  his  followers  must  be  prepared 
to  sacrifice  everytiiing  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  their  highest 
good,  was  also  iUustrated  by  the  parables  of  the  freaswre  hid  m 
ihefidd,  and  ih«  pearl  ef  great  price. 

The  single  aim  of  the  first  parable  is  to  ^ow  that  whoever 
will  obtain  this  treasure  must  give  up  all  that  he  has  in  order 
to  secure  it,  and  must  consider  all  other  possessions  valueless 
in  comparison  with  this,  his  highest  good.  All  the  rest  is  the 
colouring  of  the  picture,  to  give  impressiveness  to  this  one 
thought.  The  same  thought  is  presented,  under  another  figure, 
in  the  parable  of  the  costly  pearl.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  these  varying  forms  of  illustration  were  used  to  describe 
the  difierent  ways  by  which  men  reach  the  kingdom  of  God  ; 
the  accidental  finder  of  the  treasure  in  the  field  corresponding 
to  those  to  whom  the  proclamation  of  the  kingdom  comes  un- 
sought and  unexpected;  but  whom,  nevertheless,  it  finds  ready 
to  receive  it,  and  to  sacrifice  everything  when  its  revealed  glory 
rouses  the  Numbering  Divine  oonsdousness  within  them.  On 
the  oUier  hand,  as  the  merchant  seeks  for  preeions  pearls,  and, 
after  repeated  search,  finds  one  of  sorpafising  beauty  and  value  ; 
so  some,  impelled  by  anxious  longings,  pursue  the  kingdom  of 
Gob  with  restless  eamestoess,  and  find  in  it  at  last,  to  the  joy 
of  their  hearts,  that  precious  treasure  which  transcends  all 
others,  however  valuable,  in  a  lower  sense,  they  may  be. 

§  209. — CArist  refutes  to  iniafere  m  OivU  JDiiptttes.    (Lube  zii.  130  5.)—^ 
ffia  Dedsiou  in  the  Case  of  iJve  AdiHteress. 

It  was  natural  that  there  should  be  some,  among  the  num~ 
ber  who  came  under  the  powerful  influence  of  Christ,  to  seek 
fiomhis  authority  the  decision  of  questions  foreign  to  his  call- 
ing. In  such  cases  he  refused  to  interfere;  his  kingdom  was. 
to  rule  the  liearts  of  men ;  not  to  establish  outward  law  or 
equity.  On  a  certain  occasion,  ones  of  the  listening  crowd 
a^ed  him  to  decide  a  dispute  between  himself  and  his  brother 
in  regard  to  an  inheritance.  The  Saviour  repelled  him,  de- 
clining to  fix  the  limits  of  civil  property  and  decide  in  ques- 
tions of  civil  light;  so  important  did  he  consider  it  to  avoid 

E  1  cannot  agree  in  SchiaermaiAer's  opinion,  that  this  was  one  of  those 
whom  Clhrist  had  asked  to  follow  him.  Had  it  been  so,  Christ  would 
doubtless  have  replied  to  him,  as  he  did  to  others,  that  Ms  followers  must 
be  prepared  to  renounce  all  earthly  possessions.  It  was  not  at  all  wonder- 
ful that  a  man  who  recognized  in  Jesus  a  teacher  of  Divine  authorily, 
should  ask  him  to  arbitrate  a  dispute  between  himself  and  his  brother,  who 
may  have  also  admitted  Clhrisf  s  authoril^. 
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even  the  appeaxance  of  intermeddliag  \(dth  the  affairs  of  human 
law  and  government.  And  in  the  light  of  his  conduct  in  tliis 
case,  we  see  that  Christianity  is  not  ddrectly  to  order  the  rela- 
tions of  civil  society ;  this  outwwrd  Divine  authority  is  foreign 
to  its  caJJing.  Chnst  worked  only  in  his  own  sphere,  the 
sphere  of  men's  hearts;  although,  indeed,  hy  operating  upon 
the  heart,  he  meant  to  operate  upon  everything  else ;  for  all 
human  relations  grow  out  of  it.  He  made  use  of  this  oppor- 
tunity (v.  15)  to  rehuke  covetousness,  the  source  of  such  con- 
tentions; to  show  the  vanity  of  earthly  wealth;  and  to  point 
out  the  heavenly  treasures  as  the  only  object  worth  men's 
striving  after. 

The  case  which  follows  undoubtedly  belongs,  chronologically, 
to  an  earlier  period,  not  precisely  determinable;  but  we  place 
it  here  because  of  its  affinity,  in  a  certain  sense,  with  that  just 
mentioned,  inasmuch  as  it  involved  a  question  of  outward 
law.'' 

At  a  period  before  the  open  and  decided  majiifestation  of 
hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Pharisees,  while  they  were  seeking 
privately  to  attach  suspicion  to  Christ  as  the  friend  of  publi- 
cans and  sinners,  they  brought  to  Mm  a  woman  taken  in  adul- 
tery, and  asked  whether  she  ought  not  to  suffer  the  penalty  of 
•death  prescribed  by  the  Mosaic  law.  Had  he  ventured  to 
pronounce  her  free,  as  they  perhaps  expected  from  his  well- 
Icnown  gentleness  to  sinners,  their  object  would  have  been 
gained;  they  might  have  involved  him  in  a  dispute  with  the 
law  of  Moses.  As  the  question  was  foreign  to  his  sphere,  he 
at  first  paid  no  attention,  but  stooped,  and  wrote  upon  the 
ground.  They  pressed  the  point,  however,  and  he  then  drew 
the  question  out  of  the  sphere  of  lomo  into  that  of  nwraMty, 

^  [There  has  been  much  dispute  about  the  authenticity  of  the  account  of 
the  adulterous  woman ;  John  viii.  1-11.]  We  think,  both  from  internal 
and  external  grounds,  that  it  does  not  belong  to  John's  Gospel  (see  Liiclce 
on  the  passage) ;  perhaps  its  insertion  there  was  suggested  by  viii.  15. 
But  in  all  essential  features  it  bears  the  stamp  of  ti'utli  and  orinnality. 
If  invented  at  all,  it  must  have  been  by  the  Maroionites ;  but  in  that  case 
it  would  have  been  coloui-ed  more  highly  with  opposition  to  the  Mosaic 
law ;  nor  could  an  invention  of  theirs  have  found  such  general  currency  in 
the  Catholic  Church.  The  difficulties  consist  more  in  the  form  than  in  the 
substance  of  the  narrative ;  and  even  these  can  be  readily  overcome  As 
to  the  account  in  JEvwng.  ad  Sebrmoa  (Eus.  iii.  89)  of  a  woman  accused  of 
many  sins  before  the  Saviour,  we  know  too  little  about  it  to  decide  whether 
it  was  true  and  original,  or  a  mere  exaggeration  either  of  the  one  before  us 
in  Jolin,  or  of  the  other  account  of  the  sinful  woman  who  anointed  th" 
feet  of  Jesus  (p.  227);  or  whether  it  arose  from  a  blending  of  the  two 
together. 
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■wiich  was  properly  his  own.  Looking  round  upon  them  with 
all  his  majesty  of  mien,  he  said,  "He  that  is  without  sin  amwng 
you,  let  hvm  first  cast  a  stone  at  her^ 

It  is  true,  that  from  the  stand-point  of  law  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  judge  is  of  no  account  j  it  is  the  laiw  alone  that 
judges.  But  from  the  stand-poiat  of  moraMty,  he  that  con- 
demns another  (i.  e.  the  sirmer,  not  merely  the  sin)  while 
conscious  of  sin  himself,  though  of  another  kind,  pronounces 
his  own  condemnation  (Kom.  ii.  1).  His  own  conscience 
bears  witness  against  him.  In  this  case,  therefore,  Christ  ap- 
pealed to  the  consciences  of  the  accusers,  not  only  to  dispose 
them  to  leniency,  but  also  to  awaten  ia  them  a  common  sense 
of  sin,  and  need  of  pardon  and  redemption.  To  the  woman, 
who  was  bowed  down  under  the  burden  of  sia,  he  said,  "i^^ei- 
ther  do  I  condemn  thee;"  cautioning  her,  at  the  same  time,  to 
guard  against  falling  again  into  transgression. 

§  210. — OTmsSs  IiSmaiMmx  <if  the  Putwre, 
The  discourses  of  Christ  in  the  course  of  this  journey  reveal 
to  us  the  topic  on  which  his  thoughts  were  chiefly  occupied  at 
this  critical  period.  In  the  spiritual  results  of  his  preaching, 
he  saw  the  earnest  of  that  rvew  creation  which  was  to  follow 
his  death.  Knowing  aE  that  lay  before  him  at  Jerusalem,  he 
went  on  to  meet  his  death  in  conflict  with  the  representatives 
of  the  depraved  spirit  of  the  world  at  Jerusalem ;  yet  contem- 
plating with  joy  the  progress  of  his  kingdom,  for  which  this 
self-sacrifice  was  to  pave  the  way.  At  the  same  time  com- 
menced those  vehement  emotions  of  soul  which  afterward, 
rmder  various  and  painful  excitements  from  without,  grew 
stronger  and  stronger,  until  his  final  and  triumphant  "It  is 
fimishedr 

§  211. — Pa/raMei  of  the  Mustard  Seed  amd  of  the  IJeaven.  (Luke  xiii. 
18-21.) — Points  of  Agreement  cmd  Difference. — Compared  mthtfiePairable 
of  the  Ripening  Grain.     (Mark  iv.  26.) 

Christ  recognized  in  the  little  circle  that  gathered  around 
him  the  germ  of  a  community  which  was  to  embrace  all  nzr 
tions.  Piercing  the  veil  which  obscured  the  future  from 
ordinary  eyes,  he  saw  the  spiritual  life  of  mankind  in  all  its 
relations  revolutionized  by  the  power  of  his  word.  A  total 
change  in  the  disciples'  mode  of  thinking  was  in  preparation; 
the  truth  they  had  received  was  to  be  freed  from  the  many 
foreign  elements  that  yet  encumbered  it.  Thus  the  Divine 
word  was  to  work  both  extensimdy  and  intensively.    These  forms 
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of  its  operation  he  illustrated  by  the  parables  of  the  musta/rd 
seed  and  the  UmeenS 

The  point  in  which  the  two  parables  agree  is,  the  designating 
of  the  power  with  which  the  langdom  of  God,  where  the  truth 
has  once  been  received,  develops  itself  outwardly  from  within; 
the  greatest  results  proceeding  from  apparently  the  most  in- 
significant beginnings.  The  point  in  which  they  differ  is,  that 
the  development  illustrated  in  the  parable  of  the  mustard  seed 
is  more  extensive,  in  that  of  the  leaven  more  mienswe;  in  the 
former  is  shown  the  power  with  which  the  Church,  so  feeble 
in  its  beginning,  spreads  over  all  the  earth;  in  the  latter,  the 
principle  of  Divine  life  in  Christianity  renews  human  nature^ 
in  all  its  parts  and  powers,  after  its  own  image,  to  become  its 
own  organ;  thus  illustrating  the  growth  of  religMn,  not  only 
in  the  race,  but  also  in  individual  men. 

Here  we  notice,  also,  a  paarablei  preserved  to  us  by  Mark 
alone  (iv.  26).  "So  is  the  kimfdom  of  God,  as  if  a  man  should 
east  seed  into  the  grmimd;  txnd  shovM  sleep,  wnd  vise  nighJb  amd 
day,  amd  the  seed  shmdd  spring  amd  grow  wp,  he  hnow^  not 
how.  For  the  eaHh  hringeth  forth  fruit  of  heirself;  first  the  blade, 
then  the  ear,  after  that  the  fiiE  com,  in  the  ea/r.  Bvi  when  the 
grain  is  ripe,  im/mediately  he  putteth  in  the  auMe,  because  the 
ha/roest  is  come."  Christ  obviously  intended  by  this  parable  to 
impress  upon  the  disciples  that  thei/r  duty  was  to  preach  the 
word  [not  to  make  it  fruitful] ;  that  where  the  truth  was  once 
implanted  in  the  heart,  its  growth  was  independent  of  human 
agency;  unfolding  itself  by  its  own  inherent  Divine  power,  it 
would  gradually  accomplish  the  transformation  of  human 
nature  into  that  perfection  for  which  God  designed  it  [tiieJiUl 
com  in  the  ear].  The  preachers  of  truth  are  instruments  of  a 
power  whose  effects  they  cannot  measure.  If  they  only  preach 
the  word,  and  do  nothing  further  to  it,  it  will  by  its  own 
efficacy  produce  in  men  a  new  creation,  which  they  must  be- 

'  Luke  gives  these  parables  in  the  connexion  we  have  assigned  to  them. 
In  Matthew  they  are  placed  along  with  others  of  a  very  difierent  character, 
only  agreeing  in  the  one  point  of  general  bearing  upon  the  kingdom  of 
God.     On  the  arrangement  of  the  parables,  cf.  p.  113. 

1  Tliis  parable  bears  the  undeniable  stamp  of  originality,  both  in  its 
matter  and  form ;  so  that  we  cannot  consider  it  as  a  variation  of  one  of  the 
other  parables  of  the  growing  seed.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  just  as  in 
■Uie  different  narratives  of  the  same  discourse  given  in  the  first  tiiree  Gros- 
pels,  one  Evangelist  preserves  one  portion,  and  another  another ;  so  in 
regard  to  these  parables  illustrative  of  the  intensive  operation  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  Mark  alone  has  preserved  the  one  of  the  ripening  com,  omitting 
the  lem/en;  while  Matthew  and  Luke  give  the  latter,  omitting  the  former. 
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Jioid  mtli  amazement  {r.  27).  No  words  could  ta-ve  more 
pointedly  opposed  the  prevalent  catsaal  notions  of  tlie  Jews-  in 
regard  to  the  nature  of  Messiali's  Mngdom,  or  have  more  effeo* 
tually  rebuked  the  tendency  to  ascribe  too  much  to  human 
agencies,  and  too  little  to  the  substantive  power  of  the  word 
itself. 

§  212. — The  Fire  to  he  Mndkd. — The  SapUem  of  Swffir^a. — Christiamig 
not  Peace,  but  a  Sword.    (Luke  xii.  49-S3.) 

"I  am  come  to  send  fire  wpen  the  ea/rth;  amd  what  wUl  1 
(more),  ifWbe  (dtready  kmdkd?"  As  he  had  compared  the  per- 
vading and  renewing  power  of  the  word  of  truth  to  the  leaven, 
so  here,  as  that  word  sends  forth  a  holy  flame,  which  is  to  seize 
upon  human  nature  and  bum  out  all  its  dross  and  impurity — 
inesefcinguishable  untU  it  has  enveloped  all  mankind — ^he  com- 
pares it  to  a  fire  kindled  by  himself,  whose  unquenchable 
flames  he  already  sees  bursting  forth.  "What  will  I  more  V 
says  he  ;  "the  object  of  my  ministry  on  earth  is  so  faj:  accom- 
plished." 

But  after  speaking  thus  of  what  had  been  already  done,  he 
passed  on  to  what  remained  for  the  ftdfilment  of  his  work,  viz. 
the  sufferings  that  were  awaiting  him.  These  he  betokens  by 
a  baptism  which  he  must  undergo;  partly,  perhaps,  in  view  of 
the  multitude  of  afSictions  that  were  to  overwhelm  him,'' 
and  partly  in  view  of  baptism  as  a  religious'  symbol,  and  of  the^ 
baptism  of  saiffermg  as  his  last  and  perfect  consecration  as- 
Messiah  and  iRedeemer;  just  as  John's  baptism  was  the  first 
and  preparatory  one.     "/  heme  yet  a  bapimrii  [of  suffering]  to 

h&  iaptized  wUh,  amd  how  sordy  am,  I  famed  tmtii  it  be  accom- 

-  -    ,»i 


''  To  "immerse  himself  in  sufferings." 

'  The  common  interpretation  of  these  two  verses  (which  is  certainly  a 
possible  one)  considers  the  two  members  as  co-ordinate — ri  9e\(d  as  cor- 
responding to  iruig  (TuvexofiaL ;  and  si  ridtj  avkffiBri  to  'iia^.ov  TsXecrOy;  "I 
%m  come  to  send  a  fire  on  the  earth,  and  how  do  I  wish  it  were  already 
kmdled !  but  I  have  still  the  baptism  of  suffering  to  undergo,  and  how  am 
I  pained  until  it  be  ftilfilled."  This  places  the  whole  in  the  future.  And, 
in  a  certain  sense,  indeed,  Christ  might  have  said  that  the  fire  which  he 
came  to  light  among  men  was  not  as  yet  kindled ;  for  the  great  crisis 
which  Christianity  was  to  produce  in  humanity  had  not  as  yet  come.  In 
this  sense  of  the  passage,  it  expresses  Chiist's  longing  for  this  crisis ;  for 
the  accomplishment  of  his  work  as  Saviour  by  the  consecration  of  his 
sufferings.  But  we  think,  in  view  of  the  parables  of  the  mustard  seed, 
the  leaven,  and  the  ripening,  com,  that  he  alluded  in  the  first  clause  to 
what  Ibod  been  done ;  the  &e,  burned  already,  though  but  glimmering  in 
secret,  in  the  hearts,  of  those  that  received  hisi  preaohing  as  the  word  of 
eternal  life.     The  words  ri  &l\(o  are  thus  inteipreted  more  naturally ; 
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In  this  saying,  also,  Christ  contradicted  the  prevailing  idea 
that  the  Messiah  was  to  -work  an  outward  revolution.  The 
preached  word  itself  was  the  mighty  flame  which  was  to  pro- 
duce such  wonderM  effects  among  mankind.  He  was  not  to 
end  his  labours  by  coming  forward  to  subdue  his  foes  and  glo- 
rify his  reign  by  miraculous  power;  his  victory  consisted  in 
his  being  overcome  by  suffering  and  death.  And  he  warned 
his  disciples,  in  addition  (v.  51,  52),  not  to  imagine  that  he 
would  leave  them  to  enjoy  outward  peace;  far  from  it;  the 
truth  of  God  was  to  be  a  separating  power,  to  cause  the 
sharpest  strifes  in  nations  and  in  families.  The  dearest  natural 
ties  were  to  be  sundered  by  his  true  disciples  (v.  53),  for  the 
sake  of  the  kingdom  of  God.™  The  higher  imity  of  Ohristiaji- 
ity  was  to  shape  itself  out  of  the  midst  of  discords  and  contra- 
dictions. So  clearly  had  Christ  at  that  time  before  his  eyes 
the  effects  subsequently  produced  everywhere  by  Christianity 
in  the  life  of  nations  and  of  families. 

§  21 3. — The  Emgdam  o/  Qod  comelJi  not  with  OhseroaUon.  (Luke  xvii.  20.) 
When  the  Pharisees  demanded  of  him  when  the  kingdom  of 
God  should  appear,  he  assured  them,  "The  Jdngdom  of  God 
Cometh  not  wibh  outward  show"  (cannot  be  outwardly  seen  by 
human  eyes);"  "neither  shall  they  say,  Lo  here!  or,  Lo  there! 
for,  behold,  the  Idngdom  of  God  is  among  you."° 

tliougli,  as  we  have  said,  the  other  rendering  ia  not  impossible  (Matt.  vii. 
14,  cannot  decide  the  question,  as  the  reading  of  that  passage  is  donhtfiil). 
The  Sk  in  t.  50  is  adversative,  according  to  our  view,  which,  by  the  way, 
was  adopted  (among  the  anoienta)  by  EiOliymias  Zigabesms.  The  word 
avvixojiai,  thus  apprehended,  was  Christ's  first  expression  of  his  struggles 
ot  soul  in  view  of  the  approach  of  death.  "  Cf.  Matt.  x.  34,  seq. 

»  The  antithesis  is,  that  it  reveals  itself  invisibly,  so  as  to  be  seen  only 
Iiy  the  eye  of  jEaith. 

°  The  words  ivrb^  viiSiv  may,  indeed,  mean  "  within  you,"  as  they  are 
commonly  interpreted ;  but  this  would  not  suit  the  persons  addressed,  for 
they  were  as  yet  strangers  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  foundation  of  &ith 
not  having  been  laid  in  their  hearts.  The  passage,  thus  understood,  would 
have  been  applicable  only  to  believers.  Christ  would  not  have  expressed 
himself  in  a  way  so  liable  to  misconstruction  and  perversion  on  the  part  of 
the  Pharisees.  Had  he  meant  to  tell  them  that  the  kingdom  of  God  must 
be  prepared  within  their  hearts,  he  would  have  warned  them,  instead  of 
looking  for  its  outward  appearance,  to  strive  to  fit  themselves  for  it  by 
laying  the  only  basis  of  which  it  admitted,  in  the  dispositions  of  their 
hearts.  Everything  is  clear  and  natural,  if  we  take  the  words  in  the  sense 
that  we  have  assigned  to  them  :  "  Tlie  kingdom  of  God  is  in  your  midst,  if 
you  vrill  only  recognize  it.  You  must  not  seek  at  a  distance  what  is  already 
near ;  the  kingdom  of  God  has  come  in  my  ministry :  and  all  that  believe 
on  me  belong  to  it."    This  agrees  also  with  his  usual  mode  of  treating  the 
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§  214. — The  Personal  Setum  of  Christ  to  itie  Earth,  a/nd  tlie  Day  of  Judg- 
ment.   (Luke  xvii.  22-87.) 

Having  thus  pointed  out  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was 
manifested  in  his  own  appearance,  Christ  turned  directly  to 
the  disciples,  and  told  them  (v.  22)  that  the  time  would  come 
when  they  should  look  back  longingly  upon  the  days  of  their 
personal  intercourse  with  him,  and  wish,  though  ia  vain,  to 
have  him  even  for  one  day  in  their  midst.  But  (v.  23,  24)  as 
this  longing  might  lay  them  open  to  deception  (as,  ia  fact,  at  a 
later  period,  their  anxious  yearnings  did  lead  them  to  expect 
his  personal  return  too  soon),  he  warned  them  against  this 
danger.  "  Do  not  suffer  yourselves  to  be  deceived  by  false 
reports  of  my  return;  when  it  comes,  it  will  be  as  the  lightning 
that  flashes  suddenly  from  one  end  of  the  sky  to  another, 
dazzling  all  men's  eyes;  none  need  point  it  out  to  others; 
none  can  fail  to  see  it,  or  deny  its  approach."? 

To  obviate  all  carnal  expectations,  he  then  told  them  (v.  25) 
that  "36  imjLst  first  suffer  mcmy  things,  cmd  he  rejected  of  this 
generation;^'  and  that,  when  the  glorified  Son  of  Man  shoiild 
appear  to  judge  a  corrupt  world  (v.  26-32),,  in  that  day  of 
trial  and  sifting  that  was  to  precede  the  consummation  of  the 
kingdom,  he  would  take  men  unawares,  and  surprise  sinners  in 
their  lusts.  He  presented  the  whole  in  one  view  before  them, 
without  distinguishing  the  separate  moments. 9  His  object 
was  to  guard  them  against  both  premature  expectations  and 
arbitrary  calculations  upon  the  character  of  the  final  decision ; 
to  impress  them  with  the  importance  of  being  oikoays  prepared, 
both  in  heart  and  in  life,  by  that  self-denial  and  renunciation 
of  the  world  (v.  33)  which  he  always  made  the  necessary  con- 
dition of  entering  into  his  kingdom.  He  then  pointed  out 
(v.  34-3  6i)  the  fanning  process  by  which  the  distinctive  charac- 
ter^ of  men  in  the  same  relations  of  life  would  be  revealed; 
"  one  shall  be  taken  (saved  and  received  into  the  kingdom) 
and  another  left"  (to  the  judgment  of  GoD;  not  removed  from 
it).     As  this  last  expression  (though  intelligible  enough  from 

Pharisees  ;  he  alwajrs  pointed  out  to  IJiem  the  true  meaning  of  his  appear- 
ance.    Cf.  Matt.  xii.  28  ;  and  p.  26],  seq. 

P  Christ  here  declares  that  his  actual  coming  would  not  follow  the  analogy 
of  earthly  manifestations  ;  and  this  ought  to  have  been  enough  to  hinder 
believing  dogmatists  from  seeking  to  define  its  character  too  accurately, 
and  from  adhering  too  closely  to  the  letter  of  some  of  the  expressions  of  the 
Apostles,  who  could  themselves  as  yet  have  had  no  adequate  intuition  of 
its"  precise  nature. 
;  .1  See  below,  where  we  speak  of  Christ's  last  discourses. 
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the  connexion)  was  somewhat  obscure,  the  disciples  asked  him, 
"Left?  where.  Lord?"  He  replied,  "Wheresoever  the  carcase 
is,  thitlier  will  the  eagles  he  gathered  together''^  (condemnation 
■will  fall  upon  those  that  have  deserved  it). 

§  215. — Exhortation  to  Watch  for  Chrisfi  Commr/  (Luke  jdi.  36-48)  to 
Confidence  m  the  Dmiue  Jmtice. — The  Im/portimate  Widow.  (Luke,  xviii.  1.) 

On  another  occasion,  when  surrounded  by  a  larger  circle  of 
disciples,  Christ  exhorted  the  faithful  to  watch  for  the  time 
when  he  would  return  from  his  glory  in  heaven  and  demand 
an  account  of  their  stewardship.  How  earnestly  he  sought 
to  guard  them  against  aU  attempts  to  determine  the  precise 
tkm  of  his  coming,  is  manifest  from  Ms  declaring  that  it  was 
just  as  imcertain  as  the  moment  when  a  thief  would  break 
into  the  house  at  night.  It  might  be  deferred,  he  told  them, 
until  the  night  was  fer  spent— even  to  the  third  watch."  Very 
naturally  Peter  (conscious  of  his  position  and  that  of  the  other 
Apostles)  here  interrupted  Jesus  with  the  question,  whether 
the  parable  was  spoken  in  reference  to  the  narrower  circle  of 
disciples  in  particular,  or  to  all  that  were  present.  The  reply 
of  Christ  (v.  47,  48)  was,  in  effect,  that  the  greater  one's  know- 
ledge, the  greater  his  guilt,  if  that  knowledge  be  not  improved. 
On  this  principle  the  Apostles  could  decide  for  themselves  the 
relation  in  which  they  stood  to  others. 

Christ  exhorted  his  followers,  in  all  their  struggles  with  the 
sins  of  mankind,  to  trust  iu  the  justice  of  their  heavenly 
Father,  who  would  judge  between  them  and  a  persecutiag 
world  (Luke  xviiL  1,  seq.) ;  and  to  seek  support  and  encourage- 
ment in  prayer.  If  a  judge  to  whom  nothiog  is  sacred  does 
justice  to  the  persevering  widow,  simply  to  get  rid  of  her 
importunity,  how  could  God  leave  unheard  the  continued 
prayers  of  his  chosen  ones  invoking  his  justice?  Though  His 
forbearance  may  seem  hke  delay,  his  justice  wiU  not  fail;  'jHe 
wiM  omenge  them  speedUy."*'  The  decision  of  the  Divine  justice 
between  the  degenerate  Theocratic  nation  and  the  new  and 

'  Luke  xvii.  37,  gives  the  natural  connexion  of  these  words  ;  in  Matl. 
xxiv.  28,  they  are  placed  with  many  other  similar  passages  referring  to  this 
last  crisis. 

'  It  is  clear  that  Paul  had  these  words  of  Christ  in  view  in  1  Thess.  v.  1. 

'  We  cannot  see  a  clear  correspondence  between  Luke  xviii.  1,  and  what 
follows.  The  whole  passage  esdiorts  to  confidence  in  God's  justice,  no 
matter  what  wrong  we  may  see  done ;  not  to  praying  always  j  for  constant 
prayer  has  another  aim  and  object.  It  is  presupposed  that  those  Who  are 
adclressed  pray,  like  children,  to  their  heavenly  Father ;  but  they  are 
exhorted  not  to  waver,  if  the  answer  to  their  prayers  be  delayed. 
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genttine  congregation  of  God  was,  indeed,  to  prepare  its  cotirse 
more  and  more  rapidly. 

To  long  for  a  revelation  of  Divine  justice  before  all  the 
world,  and  for  the  time  when  He  shall  judge  between  the 
good  and  the  bad,  is  not  at  aU.  inconsistent  with  prayer  for  the 
salvation  of  the  enemies  of  his  kingdom,  as  enjoined  both  by 
Christ's  teaching  and  example.  The  combination  of  the  two 
is  a  thoroTighly  Christiaji  one. 

The  Saviour  finally  put  the  question  whether,  imder  the 
delays  of  Divine  justice,  all  that  believed  on  biTui  would  hold 
fiist  their  integrity;  whether  the  Son  of  Man  would  find  faith 
remaining  in  them  all  when  he  should  reveal  himself  to  his 
Church  a  second  time." 

§  216. — GaU  to  en&^e  Deootioti. — The  Strmt  Oate  and  the  Narrow  Way. — 
Heathen,  admitted  to  the  Kingdom  of  Meavea.    (Luke  ziii.  24-28.) 

The  hosts  that  gathered  about  the  Saviour  at  this  period 
were  exhorted  to  make  good  use  of  the  short  time  remaining 
to  them  to  jepent  and  believe,  in  order  to  escape  the  Divine 
judgments  that  were  so  soon  to  breaJi:  upon  the  Jewish  people. 
Such  as  were  not  hostile,  and  even  rejoiced  ia  his  society,  were 
told  not  to  rest  upon  his  personal  presence  (v.  26),  or  upon 
their  superficial  interest  in  him.  All  this  would  do  no  good 
(he  told  them)  unless  his  word  were  truly  received  and 
applied;  unless  they  sought  earnestly,  by  self-denial  and  self- 
samfice,  to  enter  the  kingdom  to  which  no  road  leads  but  this 
narrow  and  toilsome  way.''  "Many  wiM  seek  to  enter  im,  and 
shaU not  he  able"  Not  those  who  seek  aright;  but  those  who 
seek,  without  the  heart  or  the  wUl,  to  fulfil  the  essential  con- 
dition of  entire  self-denial. 

Thus  the  one  truth  proclaimed  by  Christ  presents  opposite 
aspects  under  opposite  circumstances.  To  oppressed  and  weary 
souls,  groaning  under  the  heavy  burdens  imposed  by  the  Pha- 

"  Luke  xviii.  8.  This  was  probably  the  sense  of  the  words  in  this  oon- 
nezion ;  we  must  remember  the  various  applications  of  which  the  phrase 
"  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man"  admits,  and  in  the  intentional  indefinite- 
ness  in  which  it  was  left.  It  may  be  applied  either  to  his  spiritual  or  his 
personal  self-manifestation  in  the  progress  of  human  afi&irs  and  of  the 
Church.  At  all  events,  we  find  no  ground  to  suppose  (as  some  do)  that 
the  passage  was  modified  at  a  later  period,  when  men  were  running  to  and 
fro  in  perplezitiy  of  opinion  about  the  second  advent  of  Christ.  The  pro- 
phetic description  of  the  last  days  given  by  Paul  presupposes  that  intima- 
tions of  the  same  had  been  thrown  out  by  Jesus.  It  is  more  likely  that 
the  words  were  transferred  &om  some  otiier  connexion  in  which  Christ 
reaUy  spoke  of  his  second  advent,  than  that  they  were  thus  modified  at  an 
after  period.  '  0£  p.  255. 
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risees,  lie  describes  Ms  yoke  as  mild  and  easy — easy  to  those 
that  love — ^ia  comparison  with  the  yoke  of  the  law;^  while  to 
those  -who  are  yet  in  bondage  to  the  world  of  sense,  and  expect 
to  find  his  service  easy,  he  represents  it  as  painfiil  and  labo- 
rious. Everything  depends  upon  the  heart  and  the  motives; 
what  is  hard  to  one  is  easy  to  another. 

In  further  contrast  with  the  disposition  to  look  merely  at 
outward  relations,  he  announced  prophetically  (v.  28),  that 
while  many  who  gloried  in  their  personal  intercourse  with  him 
might  be  excluded  ffom  the  kingdom  for  want  of  fellowship  of 
spwit  with  him,  many,  on  the  other  hand,  from  aU  quarters  of 
the  world,  should  be  called  to  enter  in. 

§  217.— The  Signs  of  the  Times.  (Luke  xii.  54.) 
Others,  again,  were  referred  by  Christ  to  the  signs  of  the 
times  to  learn  the  import  of  his  appearance,  and  what  awaited 
them  if  they  neglected  it.  As  they  coiild  know  from  a  cloud 
in  the  west  that  a  storm  was  approaching,  and  from  the  blow- 
ing of  the  south  wind  that  there  would  be  heat;  so  (he  told 
them),  if  they  would  observe  the  signs  of  history  as  carefully 
as  those  of  nature,  they  could  discern  the  approaching  judg- 
ments of  God  from  the  phenomena  of  the  times.  But  this 
was  precisely  their  guilt  (v.  56),  that  in  their  heedless  folly 
they  gave  no  thought  to  these  indications  of  the  evil  that  was 
idgh.  He  called  them  hypocrites,  either  because  they  affected 
to  plead  ignorance  while  the  means  of  knowledge  were  within 
their  reach,  and  lacked  the  disposition  to  see,  not  the  ability; 
or  because,  while  the  present  was  serious,  and  ikejitiwre  threat- 
ening,  they  were  utterly  unconscious  of  the  value  of  intercourse 
with  him,  from  their  foUy  in  neglecting  the  signs  of  the  times, 
and  now  sought  him  under  the  impulse  of  a  merely  transient 
excitement.^ 
"  Cf.  p.  218. 

*  Cf.  Matt.  xvi.  1.  In  a  very  similar  discourse  the  Fliarisees  demanded 
a  sign  from  heaven,  to  accredit  his  calling  ;  he  told  them  severely,  that  if 
they  would  only  consider  the  sign  of  his  whole  mamifestation,  in  connexion 
■with  the  signs  given  by  God  in  the  events  of  tfie  times,  they  would  make  no 
such  demand.  They  could  foretell  the  weather  from  the  clouds  and  sky ; 
but  would  not  see  in  the  events  around  them  the  signs  of  the  coming  crisis, 
the  approach  of  the  kingdom  and  judgment  of  God.  "  This  fallen  gene- 
ration seeks  a  sign  from  heaven,  but  no  sign  shall  be  given  to  it  but  the 
sign  of  the  prophet  Jonah ;  the  whole  appearance  of  Christ,  which  annouces 
to  them,  as  Jonah  did  to  the  Ninevites,  the  Divine  judgments  over  their 
corrupt  city,  calling  them  to  repent."  His  manifestation  was  above  all 
other  signs  of  the  times,  and  they  might  discern  what  was  coming  from  it. 
He  callg  them  hy^critee  because,  for  want  of  a  right  spirit,  they  would  noi 
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"  Yea,  omd  why  even  of  yowrsehes  judge  ye  not  what  is  right /y 
When  thou  goest  with  thine  adversa/ry"  &c.  (v.  58).  (Why  must 
another  point  out  to  them  what  they  ought  to  know  them- 
selves, viz.  that  they  should  agree  with  the  Messiah  while  he 
was  yet  with  them  on  earth?  since  he  would  otherwise  become 
their  accuser  before  God,"  and  make  it  impossible  to  escape  the 
penalty  they  so  justly  deserved" — an  allusion  to  the  terrible 
lot  which  the  Jewish  people  procured  for  themselves.) 

§  218. — The  Ctmtracted  Jemiih  Theodicy  Seeded.  (Luke  xiii.  1-5.) 
Certain  sad  events  of  the  times  were  employed  by  Christ  as 
types  and  warnings  of  the  future.  It  was  reported  to  him 
that  Pilate  had  caused  several  Galileans  to  be  slain  while 
offering  sacrifices  in  the  Temple.  The  details  of  the  case  are 
unknown  to  .us;  whether  it  was  carelessly  reported  by  persons 
who  did  not  know  its  connexion  with  the  whole  sad  and 
terrible  course  of  events  into  which  the  guilt  of  the  nation 
was  hurrying  it ;  or  whether  they  considered,  according  to  tlie 
contracted  notions  of  the  Jews  in  regard  to  the  avenging 
justice  of  God,  that  these  Galileans  deserved  this  wretched 
fitte.*"  In  answering  them,  Christ  declared  that  guilt  was 
common  to  the  whole  people,  and  that  unless  they  became 
convinced  of  it  and  repented,  they  might  all  expect  destruction. 
A  tower,  also,  had  fallen  \ipon  several  persons  in  Jerusalem 
and  killed  them;  but  this,  he  told  them,  did  not  prove  any 
marked  guilt  on  the  part  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers,  but  was 

see  the  signs  before  their  eyes ;  which  very  fact  was  the  cause  of  their 
seeking  a  sign  from  heaven.  This  is  very  similar  to  the  discouri>e  in  Luke, 
and  Christ  might  very  well  have  uttered  both  in  separate  but  similar  con- 
nexions. The  connexion  is  entirely  apt  in  both  Evangelists,  though  not 
so  obvious  in  Luke.  To  be  sure,  the  one  in  Matthew  follows  immediately 
after  the  unhistorical  second  feeding  of  4,000,  but  the  question  in  xvi.  1, 
afforded  a  very  suitable  occasion  for  it ;  whether  the  occasion  was  the  same 
aa  that  mentioned  on  p.  266,  or  a  different  one.  It  is  very  possible  that 
the  question  and  answer  occurred  twice. 

'  It  is  true  that  v.  57  will  admit  of  ScMdermacher's  interpretation,  viz. 
"  That  which  they  might  know  of  themselves  from  within  in  contrast  to 
the  signs  of  the  times  without."  But  does  not  what  follows  pre-suppose 
that  they  had  already  learned  from  the  signs  of  the  times  the  true  import 
of  Christ's  appearance,  and  therefore  could  easily  decide  for  themselves  what 
line  of  conduct  to  pursue  in  order  to  escape  the  impending  judgments  of 
Grod. 

'  In  so  far,  namely,  that  their  guilt  lay  in  their  conduct  towards  him. 

'  The  parabolic  comparison  in  its  complete  form  is  giveil  in  Luke  xii. 
68,  59,  and  in  its  proper  connexion,  but  not  in  Matt.  v.  25,  26.  Cf.  p.  251. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  passage  has  no  reference,  as  has  been  erroneously 
supposed,  to  the  state  of  man  after  death.  *•  See  p.  327. 

2  A 
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rather  a  sign  of  the  universal  wretehecbess  which  the  guilt  of 
the  whole  people  w^is  to  bring  upon  them. 

§  219. — The  Parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarua.  (Luke  xvi.  19-31.) 
The  worldly  spirit,  suppressing  all  sense  of  higher  interests, 
was  the  chief  cause  of  the  unbelief  or  inattention  of  the  eye- 
witnesses of  Christ's  labours.  In  the  parable  of  Dives  amd 
Lazarus,  Christ  showed  that  no  miracles  or  revelations  could 
lead  a  thoroughly  worldly  mind  to  repentance  and  faith ;  that 
change  of  natwre  was  indispensably  necessaiy.  Impressions 
made  upon  such  minds  from  without  coidd  be  but  transient 
and  superficial.  The  disposition  with  which  a  given  grace  is 
used  is  the  one  important  element ;  and  their  beaiing  towards 
Christ's  revelations  ought  to  correspond  to  the  regard  which 
they  professed  to  entertain  for  those  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  prominent  tliought  in  the  parable  is  this:  "He  that 
could  not  be  awakened  to  repentance  by  Moses  and  the  pro- 
phets could  not  be  by  the  re-appearance  of  the  dead.""  The 
subordinate  point  is  the  contrast  between  the  rich  man  and 
Lazarus ;  the  former,  representing  those  who  seek  their  highest 
good  in  the  pleasures  ot  the  world,  and  are  thereby  excluded 
from  the  kingdom  of  God,  forming  the  principal  figure.  Laza- 
rus serves  as  a  foil  to  the  worldly  rich  man ;  but  it  must  yet 
be  remembered  that  the  kingdom  found  the  hearts  of  rich  men 
far  less  accessible  than  those  of  the  humbly  poor  like  Lazarus ; 
for  the  very  reason  that  their  feelings  and  dispositions  were 
precisely  those  of  the  Dives  of  the  parable.* 

'  There  is  no  allusion  in  Luke  xvi.  31,  to  Christ's  resurrection ;  a  proof 
that  it  has  been  transmitted  pure,  especially  as  such  a  bearing  could  easily 
have  been  given  to  it,  as  was  done  in  Matthew  on  the  "  Sign  of  the 
Prophet  Jonah."  i)c  TTeife  has  remarked  this.  Still  the  passage  contains 
a  reason  for  Christ's  non-appearance  after  his  resurrection  to  those  who 
could  not  be  brought  to  believe  on  him  during  the  period  of  his  public 
ministry  on  earth. 

^  The  assertion  has  been  made  (especially  by  Stray^s)  that  this  parable 
does  not  treat  at  all  of  the  dispositions  of  the  heart,  and  of  their  conse- 
quences in  another  world,  but  only  of  the  opposite  conditions  of  human 
life,  poverty  and  wealth  ;  and  of  the  removal  of  such  inequalities  in  the 
next  life.  It  is  pretended  that  the  parable  Is  founded  on  the  Ebionitish 
doctrine,  that  wealth  is  intrinsically  sinful,  and  poverty  intrinsically  meri- 
torious ;  and,  accordingly,  that  the  conditions  of  men  in  tie  future  life  will  be 
inversely  as  their  conditions  here.  In  support  of  this  view,  it  is  remarked 
that  the  parable  says  nothing  of  the  spirit  in  which  Lazarus  bore  his 
sufferings  ;  that  it  does  not  ascribe  a  sin&l  life  to  the  rich  man,  and  that 
the  rebiike  of  the  latter  say«,  not  that  he  deserved  to  suffer  for  his  sins,  but 
that  it  was  now  his  twm  to  suffer,  because  he  had  enjoyed  his  good  things 
in  this  life.     But  (1.)  Is  not  the  description  of  Lazarus,  sick  and  starving, 
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§  220. — Pei'ieeutiona  of  Herod  Arttipas.  (Luko  xiii.  31.) 
Before  Clirist  had  passed  the  border  of  Galilee,  certain 
Pharisees'  came  and  advised  him,  with  pretended  anxiety  for 
his  safety,  to  leave  that  region  as  quickly  as  possible,  because 
the  king,  Herod  Antipaa,  had  resolved  to  slay  him.  It  is  a 
question  whether  this  were  really  the  case,  or  whether  it  was 
a  mere  invention  of  the  Pharisees  to  rid  themselves  of  Christ's 
troublesome  presence.  The  latter  would  have  been  perfectly 
in  keeping  with  their  character.  Herod's  previous  conduct 
certainly  afforded  no  substantial  ground  for  suspicion ;  at  first 
he  seems  to  have  been  actuated  by  mere  curiosity  to  see  a  man 
of  whose  deeds  so  much  was  said,  and  to  witness  one  of  his 
miracles  (Luke  ix.  9) ;  and  at  a  later  period,  he  was  rejoiced 
at  finding  an  opportunity  of  the  kind  (Luke  xxiiL  8).  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  the  Pharisees  invented  the  story,  Jesus 
would  have  levelled  his  reproof  at  them,  and  not  against 
Herod.  It  would  not  have  been  in  harmony  with  his  character 
to  rebuke  them  over  Herod's  shoulders  by  calling  him  a  crafty 
"  fox,"  when  the  epithet  was  intended  for  themselves,  instead 
of  telling  them  directly  that  he  knew  their  cunning  aim  to 

waiting  at  the  rich  man's  door  for  a  morsel  from  his  table,  and  receiving 
from  dogs  the  tendance  which  man  refused — is  not  this  the  strongest  pos- 
sible indictment  of  Dives's  selfishness  and  want  of  love  !  Misery  lay  at 
his  door,  but  instead  of  sympathizing  with  it,  he  sated  himself  with  sensual 
enjoyments.  (2.)  The  sentence,  "  Thon  in  thy  lifetime  hadst  thy  good  thitiys, 
and  now  .  .  Hiau  art  tminented,"  implies  the  cause  of  his  torment ;  ho  had 
sought  his  highest  good  iu  earthly  things  and  stifled  all  the  higher  wants 
of  his  soul ;  and  now,  when  torn  from  his  illusions,  the  sense  of  want,  the 
thirst  for  what  alone  could  refresh  his  spirit,  arose  of  necessity  more  power- 
fully within  him.  The  figures,  as  figures,  are  not  accidental ;  they  contain 
the  truth  in  a  symbolical  form,  although  we  must  not  look  for  it  in  all  the 
subordinate  details  of  the  picture  ;  and  although  it  is  altogether  foreign  to 
the  scope  of  the  parable  to  give  a  clue  to  the  nature  of  the  fiiture  life.  (3.) 
The  very  expression  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Dives  to  send  Lazarus  to 
warn  his  brothers  by  describing  his  sufferings  to  them,  implies  that  he 
drew  those  sufferings  upon  himself,  and  might  have  escaped  them  by  a 
change  of  heart  and  life.  Moses  and  tlie  prop/icts  would  not  have  taught 
them  to  throw  away  riches  as  sinful  in  themselves ;  the  expression  could 
only  apply  to  the  rich  man's  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  want  of  love  for  his 
neighbour.  (4.)  It  is  true,  nothing  is  said  of  Lazarus's  state  of  heart ;  but 
then  he  is  only  a  foil  to  the  rich  man,  not  tlie  chief  figure.  Moreover,  the 
contrast  that  is  drawn  between  him  and  Dives,  and  the  relation  in  which 
he  is  made  to  stand  to  Abraham,  indicate  that  he  was  intended  to  represent 
a  pious  man,  suffering  during  his  life  on  earth,  and  bearing  his  afflictions 
with  religious  ra-iignation.  Perhaps,  in  the  original  form  of  the  parable, 
several  points  were  more  prominently  brought  out  than  they  are  in  the 
account  of  it  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us. 

2  A  9 
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drive  liim  out  of  the  country.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
the  feelings  and  dispositions  of  a  man  like  Herod  Antipas 
would  not  fluctuate  under  different  influences.  The  protracted 
travels  of  Christ  in  Galilee,  and  the  striking  effects  of  his 
labours,  might  very  naturally  excite  the  fears  and  suspicions  of 
Herod,  especially  in  view  of  the  relation  in  which  Christ  stood 
to  John  the  Baptist  Even  if  he  did  not  really  intend  to  kill 
him,  lie  may  have  circulated  such  a  report,  and  thus  sought  to 
gain  his  end  by  getting  him  out  of  Galilee.  This  would  have 
been  characteristic  of  the  "  fox,"  as  Jesus  styled  him. 

But  .since  Herod's  relations  with  the  Pharisees  were  not  the 
most  friendly,  and  since  he  must  have  known  their  hostility  to 
Jesus,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  were  his  instruments  in  ap- 
proaching the  Saviour.  They  probably  acted  from  motives  of 
their  own ;  whether  they  belonged  to  the  less  hostile  party, 
and  gave  him  the  warning  in  good  faith,  or  whether,  without 
inventing  the  report,  they  used  it  to  get  rid  of  one  who  so 
troubled  them  by  his  reproofs,  and  threatened  to  injure  their 
authority  with  the  people  so  seriously. 

§  221.— C/iWs('s  Words  of  his  Death. 
Christ  answered  the  Pharisees  that  there  was  no  occa,sion 
for  such  craft  and  stratagem ;  he  should  stay  in  Galilee  a  few 
days,  but  would  not  leave  it  sooner;  he  had  nothing  to  fear 
diiring  the  time  fixed  by  God  for  his  labours  there ;  at  Jei-u- 
salem  was  his  career  to  terminate,  and  thither  he  should  go  to 
meet  his  fate.  "  Go  tell  that  fox,  behold,  I  cast  out  devils,  wnd  I  do 
cures  to-day  cmd  to-morrow  {i.  e.  but  a  short  time),  and  tlie  third 
day  (shortly)  /  sliall  he  perfected  (find  the  end  of  my  labours). 
Nevertheless,  J  m/uM  go  on  with  my  labours^  to-day  cmd  to- 
morrow;^ and  the  day  following  I  go  away,  for  it  cam/not  he  thai 
a  prophet  perish  ovi  of  Jerusalemr^ 

'  To  give  a  complete  sense  to  v.  33,  we  must  (with  the  Peadiito)  insert 
IpyaieaQai,  or  some  like  word,  after  avpwv. 

'  This  is  by  no  means  a  mere  repetition ;  the  preceding  verse  says  what 
88  done  ;  this,  what  must  he  done  :  Sit  fit — implying  a  ruling  Providence. 
"  Da  not  think  that  any  human  power  can  shorten  my  ministry ;  it  is  the 
Divine  will  that  I  work  here  a  short  time,  and  then  go  to  end  my  earthly 
career  at  Jerusalem." 

s  The  verses  following  (34,  35)  are  found,  also,  in  Matt,  xxiii.  37-39. 
The  question  is,  to  which  place  do  they  originally  belong  ?  Both  the  place 
and  time  given  by  Matthew  appear  entirely  suitable,  and  the  connexion 
between  verses  34,  35  (Luke),  appears  to  prove  that  the  words  were 
sooken  at  Jerusalem.  It  may  be  said  that  o  oIkoq  viiiov  does  not  neces- 
sarily designate  the  Temple  ;  and  hence  that  Jesus  might  have  used  the 
words  when  leaving  Oalilee;  but,  in  fact,  he  was  not  leaving  that  country, 
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The  extent  of  this  last  declaration  may  appear  strange,  as 
John  the  Baptist,  whom  Christ  called  the  greatest  of  prophets, 
did  perish  out  of  Jerusalem.  But  ohviously  he  did  not  mean 
to  express  a  general  and  inevitable  lav,  but  only  to  characterize 
strikingly  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  hierarchical  party  in 
the  metropolis,  to  which  the  witnesses  of  the  truth  must  always 
fell  victims.  And  although  Jerusalem  itself  was  not  the  seat 
of  John's  labours,  still  the  city — i.  e.  the  ruling  party  there — 
was  the  cause  of  his  death.'' 

§  222. — Jowney  cotUimied  through  Samaria.  (Lulie  xvii.  11,  seq.) — 
JiJuuspitality  of  certain  Samaritamg. — Displeaswe  of  the  Disciples.  (Luke 
ix.  54.) — Ingratitude  of  Nine  Jewish  Lepers  that  wei'e  Healed. — Gratitude 
of  the  Samarium  Leper.     (Luke  xvii.  16,  16.) 

Christ  determined,  in  this  his  last  journey,  to  pass  through 
Samaria,"  as  he  ha,d  done  on  his  &st  return  from  the  Feast  of 
Passover.  The  seventy  disciples  prepared  his  way  among  the 
Samaritans.  A  few  of  them  met  with  a  bad  reception  at  a 
certain  place;  the  people  refused  to  entertain  them  and  their 
Master  because  they  were  going  to  the  Feast  at  Jerusalem. 
James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  with  a  zeal  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently tempered  by  love — probably  relying  on  the  miraculous 
powers  intrusted  to  them  by  Christ — said  to  him,  "Lord,  wilt 
thou  that  we  commamd  fire  from  Tiea/ven  amd  consume  them,  even 
as  Elicts  dMi"  But  he  rebuked  them  with  the  question, 
"  Know  ye  not  with  what  temper  of  mindJ  ye  ought,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  my  spirit,  to  be  actuated?"  And  they  went  to 
another  village. 

but  said  expressly  that  he  would  remain  a  little  time  longer.  On  tho 
whole,  therefore,  we  adopt  the  connexion  in  Matthew  as  the  original  one. 
The  affinity  between  verses  33  and  34  in  Luke  may  have  led  to  the  inser- 
tion of  the  passage  in  this  place.  ■■  Cf.  p.  190. 

'  As  all  that  is  found  in  this  part  of  Luke's  Gospel  does  not  refer  to  one 
journey,  it  is  possible  that  Luke  ix.  52,  belongs  to  a  separate  one.  We 
place  it  in  this  later  period  from  the  "  messengers  "  (v.  62),  which  we  take 
to  allude  to  the  Seventy,  and  from  the  confidence  of  the  Apostles  in  the 
efficacy  of  their  prayer  (v.  64),  which  implies  that  they  were  at  that  time 
organs  of  miraculous  power.  The  mention,  in  verse  52,  of  the  sending  out 
of  messengers,  without  express  allusion  to  the  Seventy,  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  &ct  that  this  is  a  fragmentary  account,  separate  from  the  narra- 
tive of  the  mission  of  the  Seventy,  serves  to  confirm  the  veracity  of  the 
latter. 

J  Namely,  not  to  call  judgments  down  upon  the  enemies  of  the  kingdom, 
but  to  seek  their  salvation  ;  the  spirit  of  love  and  mercy,  sympathizing 
with  those  that  err  from  mistaken  zeal ;  as  Jesus  himself  had  distinguished 
the  sin  against  the  Son  of  Man  from  that  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  Cf 
p.  245,  263.  They  should  have  known  that  his  miraocles  were  designed  to 
bless,  not  to  punish.     Cf.  p.  141 . 
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In  the  case  just  mentioned  the  Sa/marrvbams  were  in  fault, 
and  their  conduct  tended  to  strengthen  the  Jewish  prejudice 
of  the  disciples  against  them.''  But  another  soon  occurred  in 
which  yamaritan  gratiiude  was  made  use  of  by  the  Saviour  to 
counteract  that  prejudice.' 

On  ihe  outskirts  of  a  village  ten  lepers  met  him,  nine  of 
whom  were  Jews,  and  the  tenth  a  Samaritan.  Shut  out  in 
common  from  the  fellowship  of  men,  they  forgot  their  national 
hatred  in  their  sufferings,  and  banded  together.  Not  daring, 
as  lepers,  to  approach  the  Saviour,  they  stood  afar  off  and 
called  for  help.  They  were  healed,  but  not  immediately; 
Ohnst  telling  them  to  show  themselves  to  the  priests  for  in- 
spection. Of  all  the  ten,  only  the  Samaritan  came  back  to 
thank  Christ,  and  in  him  God,  for  the  grace  of  healing.™ 

The  Saviour  drew  the  attention  of  the  disciples  to  the  sus- 
ceptible mind  of  the  thankful  Samaritan,  in  contrast  with  the 
dulness  of  heart  shown  by  the  Jews.  This  simple  example 
was,  in  fact,  a  type  of  the  conduct  of  multitudes." 

•  The  absence  of  any  allusion  here  to  Christ's  fonner  reception  among 
the  Samaritans  proves  nothing  against  the  veracity  of  the  narrative  ;  it 
only  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  the  synoptical  Gospels  were  compiled. 

'  Of  course  we  do  not  pretend  to  prove  that  this  event  (Luke  xvii.  11) 
necessarily  falls  in  the  chronological  place  in  which  we  give  it. 

'"  There  are  several  ohscurities  in  the  narrative.  At  what  point  did  the 
Samaritan  turn  hacJc  (v.  15)  ?  Schleiermaclier  supposes  that  it  was  not  until 
after  the  lepers  had  been  declared  to  be  healed  by  the  priest,  and  had 
brought  the  usual  sacrifices  ;  that  the  Jews  might  have  expected  to  meet 
Christ  at  the  feast  in  Jerusalem  and  thank  him  there  ;  but  the  other,  fol- 
lowing the  Samaritan  sense  of  the  Mosaic  law,  went  to  the  Temple  of 
Gerizim,  and  therefore  could  not  expect  to  meet  him  again.  Had  this 
been  the  case,  Christ  would  not  -have  praised  him  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  others,  merely  because  his  gratitude,  without  being  yreater,  was  sooner 
expressed.  This  being  inadmis.sible,  let  us  suppose  the  case  thus :  the 
Samaritan,  from  intercourse  with  Jews,  had  imbibed  Jewish  opinions, 
and  admitted  the  authority  of  their  prophets,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  apply 
the  law  in  their  sense  ;  in  fact,  it  appears  fi-om  the  account  that  all  the  ten 
went  together.  But  his  ardent  gratitude  could  not  wait  for  Christ's  arrival 
at  Jeinisalem ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  the  priest's  certificate,  he  hurried 
back  to  meet  Jesus—who  travelled  slowly — on  the  way,  and  express  his 
thanks.  But  the  sense  which  naturally  flows  fi-om  Luke's  words  is  also 
tho  most  probable  in  itself ;  the  lepers  found  themselves  healed  soon  after 
leaving  the  village,  and  the  Samaritan,  full  of  gratitude,  hastened  back  to 
give  utterance  to  it.  r 

"  In  the  narrative  the  miracle  holds  a  subordinate  place  ;  the  prominent 
feature  is  the  contrast  between  the  thankfulness  of  the  Samaritan  and  the 
ingi'atitude  of  the  Jews ;  and  this  feet  alone  testifies  to  its  veracity  in 
respect  to  the  miracle  itself.  The  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  impugn 
it,  or  to  show  that  it  was  originally  a  parable,  are  futile ;  it  bears  no  mark 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Christ's  stay  at  Jerusalem  durqtg  the  feast  of  the 
dedication. 
§  223. — Eu  Statement  of  die  Proof  of  Eis  Messiahship. — Eis  Oneness  with 
t/i£  Fatlur. — Ee  defends  his  Words  from  the  Old  Testament.     (John  x. 
22-39.) 

In  the  montli  of  December  Christ  arrived  at  Jerusalem  to 
attend  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication.  As  he  had  not  always 
alike  openly  declared  himself  to  be  Messiah,  he  was  asked, 
while  walking  in  Solomon's  Porch,  by  certain  Jews,  "JIow  long 
wUt  thou  hold  us  m  suspe-nsei  If  thou  he  the  Christ,  tdl  us 
plainly.'"  We  do  not  know  by  whom,  or  in  what  spirit,  this 
question  was  asked.  In  view  of  the  prevalent  notions  of  the 
Jews  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  we  may 
readily  imagine  that,  persons  not  entirely  hostile  might  com- 
plain of  the  uncertainty  in  which  they  were  held.  Probably, 
however,  among  those  who  put  the  question  were  some  that 
had  no  other  object  than  to  use  his  aiiswer  to  his  disadvantage. 
Whoever  they  were,  it  is  clear  that  they  had  no  just  ideas  of 
Christ's  ministry  or  of  his  relations  to  mankind;  and,  there- 
fore, no  further  explanation  than  that  which  his  words  and 
deeds  had  already  aSforded  could  have  been  of  use  to  them. 

He,  therefore,  replied,  "  I  told  you,  and  ye  beheved  not. 
What  use  to  repeat  it  ?  There  is  no  need  of  telling  you  in 
express  terms.  You  might  have  known  it  from  the  (objective) 
testimony  of  my  works,  had  you  been  so  disposed.  The  works 
that  I  do  in  my  Father's  name,  they  bear  witness  of  me.  But 
you  lack  faith ;  and  you  lack  it  because  you  are  not  of  my 
sheep  (your  spirit  excludes  you  from  my  fellowship).  My 
sheep"  hear  my  voice,  and  I  know  them,  and  they  follow  me; 

of  improbability,  and  its  position  in  the  historical  account  of  the  journey  is 
perfectly  natural.  A  narrator  of  events  naturally  gives  prominence  to 
those  points  in  which  hia  own  mind  is  most  interested,  and  throws  others 
comparatively  into  the  background  ;  so  that  many  things  may  appear 
wanting  in  his  statements  to  readers  who  wish  to  form  for  themselves  a 
perfect  image  of  the  transactions.  But  this  certainly  is  no  ground  for 
supposing  all  the  rest  to  be  mere  imvcmtion,.  This  much  against  Ease,  who 
expresses  himself,  however,  with  uncertainty,  and  opposes  Stramss, 

"  If  this  alludes  to  the  parable  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  the  words 
KoBihe  tlitov  ifiXv  (v.  26)  are  genuine,  it  might  be  inferred  that  this  con- 
versation took  place  shortl/  after  the  other,  and,  therefore,  that  the 
journey  to  Gralilee  and  back  could  not  have  occurred  between  them.  But 
t  would  not  be  at  all  decisive  to  that  effect ;  Christ  may  have  alluded  to 
the  parable  frequently,  and  thus  kept  it  fresh  in  the  memory  of  his 
hearers. 
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and  I  grant  unto  them  eternal  life ;  and  they  shall  never 
peiTsh,  neither  shall  any  man  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand  {i.  e. 
my  protecting  care,  under  which  they  ■vidll  reach,  in  safety,  the 
full  enjoyment  of  eternal  life).  My  Father,  who  gave  them 
to  me,  is  the  Almighty;  and  no  power  of  the  world  can  pluck 
them  from  the  hand  of  Omnipotence.  Through  me,  they  are 
united  with  the  Almighty  Father ;  /  and  the  Father  a/re  one." 

We  understand  by  the  "  oneness"  here  spoken  of  the  oneness 
of  Christ' with  the  Father  in  will  and  works,  in  virtue  of  which 
his  work  is  the  work  of  the  Father;  but  this  was  founded  on 
the  consciousness  of  his  original  and  essential  oneness  with  the 
Father,  as  is  clear  from  his  testimonies  in  other  places  as  to  his 
relations  to  God.  In  and  of  itself  the  language  of  Christ  con- 
tained nothing  that  might  not  have  been  said  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Jewish  idea  of  the  Messiah.  But  the  hostile 
spirits  gladly  seized  the  occasion  to  accuse  him  of  blasphemy, 
and  preparations  were  made  to  stone  him. 

The  rigid,  legal  Monotheism  of  the  Jews  placed  an  infinite 
and  impassable  gulf  between  God  and  the  creature ;  and  they, 
therefore,  took  offence  at  Christ's  words,  especially  at  the 
higher  sense  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  call  himself  the 
Son  of  God.  He  then  sought  to  prove  to  them,  on  their  own 
ground,  that  Messiah  might  call  Mmself  in  that  higher  sense 
the  Son  of  God,  and  appropriate  the  titles  founded  thereon, 
without  the  slightest  prejudice  to  the  honour  of  God.  "  If," 
said  he,  "  in  your  own  law  (Ps.  Ixxxii.  6)  persons  who,  in  spe- 
cific relations,  represent  God  (e.  g.  judges  and  kings),  are  called 
gods  (°'r'''tJ) ;  how  much  more,  and  in  how  far  higher  a  sense, 
is  the  highest  Theocratic  King  entitled  to  call  himself  the  Scm, 
of  Godr  The  Jews  had  not  directly  taken  offence  at  his 
calling  himself  the  Son  of  G^od,  but  at  his  sajdng,  "  /  am  one 
ivith  the  Fatheir;"  but  Christ  considered  the  latter  claim  as  a 
necessary  result  of  the  former.P    He  concluded  by  saying,  that, 

p  I  cannot  agree  with  the  views  of  this  ai^ument  which  Strauss  (3*° 
Aufl.  i.  636)  has  adopted  from  Kern  (Tvibinger  Zeitschrift,  1836,  ii.  89)  : 
"  Jesus  used  this  line  of  argument  to  prove  his  right  to  style  himself  the 
Son  of  God  to  persons  who  did  not  admit  his  Messiahship,  and  who  could 
not  be  convinced  by  passages  in  which  Messiah  was  so  called,  that  he  had  a 
right  to  apply  the  title  to  himself."  This  is  totally  foreign  to  the  con- 
nexion in  which  the  argument  is  handed  down  to  us.  The  Jews  were  not 
offended  because  Christ  had  appropriated  a  title  to  which  none  but  Mes- 
siah had  a  right,  but  because  they  believed  him  to  claim  more  than  any 
creature  could.  It  was  not  his  Messiahship  that  was  in  question,  but 
whether  any  human  being  could  place  himself  in  such  relations  to  God 
without  prejudice  to  the  Divine  honour.     Christ's  concluding  sentence 
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if  they  would  not  believe  Ms  words,  they  might,  from  his  works, 
know  and  believe  that  He  was  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father 
in  Him. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

JESUS  IN  PERiEA  (bETHABAEa). 

§  224. — Hie  Decision  on  the  Question  of  Divorce. — Celibcuy.     (Matt.  xix. 

2-12  ;  Mark  x.  3-12.) 

As  Jesus  could  remain  no  longer  at  Jerusalem  with  safety, 
he  retired  for  a  while  into  the  vicinity  of  Bethabara,  in  Persea,? 
where  he  had  first  appeared  publicly,  and  where  he  had  always 
found,  in  the  results  of  the  Baptist's  labours,  a  point  of  depar- 
ture for  his  own.  Many  in  that  neighbourhood  were  prepared 
to  recognize  Jesus  as  higher  than  John,  because  the  latter  had 
done  no  such  Divine  works  as  the  former  daily  performed. 

In  view  of  his  admitted  authority,  weighty  questions  in 
theology — at  least  some  which  were  much  debated  in  the 
schools  of  the  time — ^were  proposed  to  hiTn  for  solution.  These 
questions  were  put  either  to  test  his  wisdom,  or  because  of  the 
confidence  men  had  already  acquired  in  his  illumination  as  a 
prophet.  One  of  them  concerned  the  interpretation  of  the 
Mosaic  law  of  divorce,  and  was  chiefly  disputed  between  the 
schools  of  Hillel  and  of  Schammai.  Both  schools  erred  in 
confounding  the  political  and  juridical  with  the  moral  elements 
of  the  question.'  The  school  of  Hillel  held  that  the  Tnoral  law 
of  marriage  was  satisfied  in  the  Theooratico-political  law  of 
Moses;  that  of  Schammai  understood  the  demands  of  morality 
better,  but  erred  in  interpreting  the  Mosaic  law,  and  in  their 
idea  of  the  stand-point  from  which  it  was  given. 

When  the  question  was  presented  to  Christ  for  decision,  he 
separated  the  two  stand-points — ^the  moral  and  the  legal — 
which  had  been  confounded  by  the  schools;  in  substance,  how- 

(v.  36)  implied  that  if  any  one  could  appropriate  such  a  title,  it  was  much 
more  the  privilege  of  one  hallowed  by  God,  and  sent  by  him  into  the  world, 
i.  e.  of  the  Messiah ;  thus  pre-supposing  his  own  Messiahship.  The  argu- 
ment is.  therefore,  rather  a  conchmo  a  mimorri  ad  mdjus  than,  as  Ken-n 
thinks,  an  apagogic  one, 

1  John  X.  40.  This  brief  stay  in  Peraea  is  intimated  also  in  Matt.  xix. 
1  ;  for  whatever  sense  is  put  upon  the  words  eif  rd  opia  rijs  'lovdaiag,  it 
is  expressly  said  that  Christ  went  irkpav  tov  'lopddvov.  What  is  said  in 
Mark  x.  1,  i.  e.  that  he  went  through  Peraea  to  Judea,  appears  to  conflict 
with  the  original  account  of  the  journey,  as  given  in  Luke.  Comparing 
Matt.  xix.  1,  seq.  and  Mark  x.  1,  seq.  we  infer  that  what  is  here  related 
took  place  partly  during  Christ's  stay  in  Peraea,  and  partly  when  he  had 
retired  from  Jerusalem  into  Judea. 

'  Cf.  Michaelis  on  the  Law  of  Moses,  ii.  §  120. 
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ever,  in  the  notion  of  marriage  itself,  he  agreed  most  with  the 
school  of  Schammai.  He  declared  (as  he  had  before  done  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  ^)  that  marriage  is,  according  to  its 
idea,  an  indissoluble  union,  by  which  man  and  wife  are  joined 
into  one  whole,  constituting  but  one  life  ["  ifiei/  twain  a/re  one 
flesh"^  As  it  was  his  work  everywhere  to  lead  back  all  human 
relations  to  their  original  intention,  so  he  decided  that  the 
idea  of  marriage  represented  in  Genesis,  as  originally  the  basis 
of  its  institution  by  God,  should  be  realized  in  life. 

TMs  idea  of  marriage  is  not  an  isolated  thing,  separate  from 
the  system  of  life  that  emanated  from  Christ,  but  belongs  to 
its  organism  as  a  whole.  As  Christ  has  restored  in  human 
nature  the  image  of  God  in  its  totality,  so  the  two-fold  ground- 
form  for  its  exhibition,  denoted  by  the  opposite  sexes,  must  be 
reinstated  in  its  rights — its  ideal  must  be  realized.  It  is 
essential  to  this  that  these  two  ground-forms  fulfil  their  des- 
tiny, and  become  mutually  complementary  to  each  other  in  a 
higher  unity  of  life,  binding  two  personalities  together,  and 
this  is  mamage.  It  was  by  Chiist,  therefore,  that  the  true 
import  of  this  relation  had  to  be  unfolded. 

Having  derived  from  Gen.  ii.  24,  the  higher  unity  into 
which  two  persons  of  different  sexes  should  be  joined  by  mar- 
riage, he  drew  the  following  conclusion :  "  Wliat,  therefore,  God 
(by  the  original  institution  of  marriage,  by  the  inward  relation 
of  the  two  persons  to  each  other,  and  by  the  leadings  through 
wliich  he  makes  them  conscious  of  it)  Itaih  joined  together,  let 
not  mam  put  aswrider."  Upon  this  they  asked,  "How,  then, 
does  this  bear  upon  the  Mosaic  law,  which  admits  of  divorce?" 
He  repHed.  "  Moses,  heeawtse  oftlie  luardness  ofyowr  liet.t/rts  (your 
rude  and  carnal  condition),  suffered  you  to  pwt  away  your  wives 
(as  state  laws  do  not  aim  to  realize  moral  ideas  or  to  create  a 
moral  sense,  but  to  bring  about  owtwa/rd  civilization,  the  laws 
being  adapted  to  the  stand-point  of  the  nature) ;  but  from  tlve 
beginning  it  was  not  so." 

But  Christianity,  from  its  very  nature,  can  make  no  such 
condescensions.  It  is  her  yjroblem  everywhere  to  realize  the 
ideals  of  the  creation;  a  task  which  the  new  life  imparted  by 
God  makes  possible  to  her.  In  fact,  Christ's  decision  in  this 
particular  case  illustrates  the  entire  relation  of  Judaism  to 
Christianity;  there,  condescension  to  a  rude  condition  of  tl^ 
natural  man,  which  could  not  be  removed  by  outward  means ; 
/lere,  the  restoration  of  that  which  loas  in  tlie  beginning.  Ju- 
•  Cf.  p.  262. 
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tlaism,  in  a  word,  stood  midway  between  the  m-igmal  and  the 
renewal  (Gal.  iii.  19). 

This  high  idea  of  marriage  was  at  that  time  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  disciples;  its  indissolubility  appeared  so  hard,  and 
the  responsibility  (if  every  separation  were  adultery)  so  great, 
that  they  said,  in  alarm,  "  If  the  case  be  so,  it  is  better  not  to 
marry  at  all." 

Now  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  Christ  would  reply  to 
this  only  by  praising  those  who  were  incapable  of  realizing  the 
Christian  idea  of  marriage  and  exalting  the  superiority  (even 
though  a  conditional  one)  of  a  single  life.  We  should  have 
expected,  in  accordance  with  his  usual  mode  of  teaching,  that 
he  would  point  out  the  ground  of  their  alarm  in  the  state  of 
their  hearts,  and  show  that  what  appeared  so  difficult  would 
be  made  easy  by  the  power  of  the  Divine  life.  Moreover,  if 
he  intended  to  answer  them  only  by  recommending  celibacy, 
he  omitted  precisely  that  which  the  occasion  demanded,  viz. 
the  mention  of  celibacy  arising  from  conscious  inability  to 
come  up  to  the  moral  standard  of  man-iage.  This  sudden  leap, 
from  a  lofty  definition  of  the  idea  of  marriage  to  a  laudation  of 
celibacy,  appears  certainly  unaccountable ;  we  must,  therefore, 
suppose  that  some  intermediate  part  of  the  conversation  has 
been  omitted.  The  disciples  might  have  inferred,  from  his 
placing  marriage  so  high,  that  it  was  to  be  incMspensahle,  under 
the  new  covenant,  to  the  manifestation  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
In  this  respect,  however,  Christ  stood  directly  opposed  to  the 
Jewish  stand-point,  which  absolutely  required  marriage;  he 
was  far  from  prescribing  an  unconditional  form,  binding  under 
all  the  manifold  and  diversified  circumstances  of  life;  the 
kingdom  of  God  could  be  served  under  various  relations  and 
conditions,  and  all  was  to  bend  to  this  object. 

We  must  presume,  therefore,  either  that  (as  is  often  the 
case  in  Matthew's  Gospel)  the  passage  has  been  transferred 
from  some  other  connexion  to  this ;  or,  if  it  really  belongs 
here,  that  the  intermediate  portions  of  the  conversation  have 
not  been  transmitted  to  us. 

Christ's  doctrine  on  ceh'bacy  here  is,  that,  if  it  aim  at  the 
gloiy  of  God,  it  must,  like  true  marriage,  be  connected  with 
the  power  of  controlling  nature.  Such  celibacy,  and  such  only, 
does  he  recognize,  as  implies  the  sacrifice  of  human'  feelings 
from  love  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  for  the  sake  of  render- 
ing it  more  efficient  service.  Only  in  this  sense  could  he  have 
spoken  of  ceKbaoy  "/or  tlte  Idngdom  of  HeameTis  sake;"  he 
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never  used  this  expression  to  denote  fitting  one's  self  for  the 
kingdom  by  a  contemplative  life,  &c.,  but  always  to  denote  a 
holy  activity  in  its  service.  He  condemns  those  who  biiry 
their  talents  in  order  to  preserve  them.  But  at  a  time  when 
the  outward  spread  of  the  kingdom  of  God  was  the  chief 
object  of  religious  eifort,  celibacy,  for  its  sake  especially,  might 
find  place. 

It  is  to  be  carefully  noted  that  Christ  by  no  means  says, 
"Blessed  are  those  who  abstain  from  marriage  for  the  sake  of 
the  kingdom,"  &c.  as  if  this,  in  itself,  was  pre-eminently  excel- 
lent ;  but  simply  describes  an  existing  state  of  facts :  "  TItere 
a/re  some  awnuchs"  (fee. ;  distinguishing  such  as  adopt  this  mode 
of  life  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom  from  those  that  either  have 
no  choice  in  the  matter,  or  are  actuated  by  other  motives. 
His  decision,  therefore,  was  opposed  not  only  to  the  old  He- 
brew notion  that  ceKbacy  was  per  se  ignominious,  but  also  to 
the  ascetic  doctrine  which  made  it  per  se  a  superior  condition 
of  life;  a  doctrine  so  widely  difiiised  in  later  times.  It  involves 
his  great  principle,  that  the  heart  and  disposition  must  be 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  for  it 
must  voluntarily  modify  all  the  relations  of  life  as  necessity 
may  require. 

§  225. — T!ie  Blesamg  of  Little  Ohildrm.     (Luke  xviii.  15-17  ;  Matt.  xix. 
13-15  ;  Mark  x.  13-16.; 

As  the  Saviour  was  leaving  a  certain  place  in  Persea,  where 
he  had  deeply  impressed  the  people,  they  brought  their  little 
children  to  receive  his  blessing.  The  disciples,  unwilling  to 
have  him  annoyed,  turned  them  away.  But  Jesus  called  them 
back,  and  said,  "  Suffer  the  little  ckilclr&n  to  come  unto  me,  and 
/brbid  tliem  not;  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom,  ofHeamen.^'  He  then 
took  them  up  in  his  arms,  laid  his  hand  upon  them,  and  blessed 
them ;  adding,  "  Whosoever  shall  not  recei/ve  tlie  Mngdom  of  Ood 
as  a  little  child,  shall  not  'enter  therein^  These  words  were  op- 
posed partly  to  the  idea  still  entertained  by  the  disciples 
(manifested  in  their  deeming  the  approach  of  the  children  in- 
consistent with  his  dignity),  that  the  glory  of  Messiah  and  his 
kingdom  would  be  outward ;  and  partly  to  the  self-willed  and 
self-seeking  spirit  which  debased  their  religious  conceptions; 
a  spirit  strikingly  exhibited  in  many  of  their  expressions 
during  this  last  period  of  Christ's  labours. 

In  fact,  this  single  saying  expressed  the  whole  nature  of  the 
Gospel  proclaimed  by  Christ.  It  implied  that  he  viewed  the 
kingdom  of  God  as  an  invisible  and  spiritual  one,  to  enter 
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which  a  certain  disposition  of  heart  was  essential,  viz.  a  child- 
like spirit,  free  from  pride  and  self-will,  receiving  Divine  im- 
pressions in  humble  submission  and  conscious  dependence :  in 
a  word,  all  the  qualities  of  the  child,  suffering  itself  to  be 
guided  by  the  developed  reason  of  the  adult,  are  to  be  illus- 
trated in  the  relations  between  man  and  God.'  Without  this 
child-lilie  spirit  there  can  be  no  religious  faith,  no  religious 
life.  On  the  one  hand,  Christ  rebuked  that  self-confidence 
which  expects  a  share  in  the  kingdom  on  the  ground  of  intel- 
lectual or  moral  worth;™  but  on  the  other,  by  making  children 
a  model,  he  recognized  in  them  not  only  the  imdeveloped  spirit 
of  self,  but  also  the  undeveloped  consciousness  of  God,  striving 
after  its  original.  The  whole  transaction  illustrates  the  love 
with  which  Christ  goes  to  meet  the  dawning  sense  of  God  in 
human  nature. 

§  226. — Chrisfs  OonversaMon  with  the  Rich  Ruler  of  the  Synagogue  (yovmg 
man?)     (Matt.  xix.  16-24  ;  Mark  x.  17,  seq.  ;  Iriike  xviii.  18,  seq.) 

Christ  was  followed  from  the  place  above  mentioned  by  a 
ruler  ^  of  the  synagogue,  whose  mind  had  been  impressed  by 
his  words,  and  who  came  to  ask  what  remained  for  him  to  do 
that  he  might  inherit  eternal  life.  It  is  clear  that  he  was  one 
of  the  self-righteous,  and  had  as  yet  no  just  sense  of  his  legal 
deficiencies  and  need  of  redemption.  He  probably  expected 
to  hear  from  the  lips  of  the  great  Teacher  himself  that  he  had 
already  done  all  that  was  requisite  to  secure  eternal  life ;  or 
merely  that  some  additional  exercises  of  piety  were  necessary; 
he  himself  being  all  the  time  perfectly  content  with  his  own 
moral  condition.  And  in  this  spirit  he  asked  the  question, 
"Good  Master,  what  slwR  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life? 

'  Precisely  the  same  spirit  as  was  demanded  in  the  sayings  of  Christ 
alluded  to  on  p.  242,  seq. 

^  The  belief  that  reason  is  self-sufficient  would  utterly  unhinge  the 
Christian  world,  and  cause  its  life  to  assume  forms  directly  the  reverse  of 
those  which  Christian  principles  have  created.  It  would,  indeed,  cause  a 
contest  of  life  and  death. 

'  According  to  Luke  an  (ip^wv,  which  might  also  mean  "a  member  of 
the  Sanhedrim ;"  but  as  Christ  was  at  Persea,  it  was  more  probably  "  a 
ruler  of  the  synagogue."  According  to  Matthew,  he  was  a  "young  man," 
which  does  not  suit  very  well  with  his  arrogant  language — "  All  these  have 
I  kept  irom  my  youth  up."  It  is  true,  the  words  Ik  vibrTjTOQ  fiov  are 
wanting  in  Cod.  Vaiic.  but  the  authorities  for  retaining  them  preponderate  ; 
their  omission  may  have  been  caused  by  the  very  discrepancy  to  which  we 
allude.  Although  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  entirely  improbable  that  he  was 
a  youth,  yet  the  whole  tone  of  discourse  appears  to  imply  that  he  was 
advanced  in  years,  and  had  a  self-righteous  confidence  founded  on  a  life 
blameless  iram  his  youth  up. 
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Christ  replied,  "  Why  calkst  thmb  me  good?^  none,  is  good  save 
one,  that  is,  God."  The  difficulty  which  appears  to  lie  in  these 
words,  when  compared  with  other  declarations  of  Christ  in 
regard  to  his  person,  will  vanish  if  we  keep  in  view  the  general 
sense  in  which  the  antithesis  is  expressed.  God  is  good  in  a 
sense  which  can  be  predicated  of  too  creature.  He  alone  is  the 
primal  source  and  cause  of  all  good  in  rational  beings,  who  are 
d'eated  to  be  free  organs  of  his  revelations  of  himself  (It  is 
the  high  import  of  true  morality  that  the  glory  of  God,  the 
only  good  and  holy  one,  is  revealed  in  it.)  Christ  would  not 
have  exhibited,  in  his  character  as  man,  a  model  of  perfect 
humility,  had  he  not  traced  back  to  God  all  the  good  that  was 
in  him.  But  in  the  instance  before  us  he  doubtless  had  a 
special  reason  for  answering  thus ;  in  any  other  case  he  might 
have  allowed  the  title  to  be  applied  to  him  without  incundng 
the  charge  of  self-deification.  We  infer  this  from  the  fact  of 
the  answer  itself,  and  also  from  the  conduct  of  the  questioner. 
The  Saviour,  looking  into  his  heart,  saw  that  he  was  vainly 
trusting  in  his  own  morality,  and  was  most  of  all  lacking  in 
humility ;  and  it  was  precisely  these  defects  which  Christ  sug- 
gested to  him,  by  declining  for  hi/msdf^e  epithet  "good." 

In  regard  to  the  subsequent  words  of  Christ,  two  supposi- 
tions are  possible.  (1.)  The  first  would  run  as  follows:  Jesus 
did  not  at  once  answer  the  ruler's  question,  but  put  to  him 
another,  viz.  whether  he  had  kept  the  commandments,'  i.  e. 
in  their  literal  and  outward  sense,"  without  special  reference 
to  the  law  of  love.  He  could  not,  of  course,  mean  that  this 
would  secure  eternal  life ;  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  had 
already  demanded  a  higher  and  purer  obedience.  Thus  far  he 
only  described  the  lower  stand-point — that  of  a.jiistilia  civilis; 
with  the  int&ntion  to  follow  it  up  with  the  declaration  (con- 

^  LachnKmn  reads,  ri  fit  tpwrnc  ^sp'  ^f^iJ  ayaOoii :  ilc  Itrriv  6  dyaOog, 
Even  if  this  be  the  true  reading,  De  Wette'a  explanation,  which  seems  to 
me  to  conflict  with  the  whole  teaching  of  Christ,  by  no  means  follows  from 
it.  It  may  be  thus  interpreted;  "Why  do  you  aak  me  about  what  is 
good ?  There  is  one  who  is  goodj^and  to  him  fiiou  must  go  to  learn  what 
is  good ;  and  he  has,  in  fact,  revealed  it  to  thee."  {MilUer,  Lehre  v.  d. 
Stinde,  p.  80,  gives,  as  the  thought  expressed  in  the  passage,  "  that  only 
from  communion  with  him  who  alone  is  good  can  the  created  spirit  receive 
the  good ;"  thus  making  the  sense  about  the  same  as  in  the  common 
reading.)  "  Thou  couldst  then  answer  the  question  for  thyself.  But  ^nce 
thou  askest  me,  then  know,"  &c.  But  Lachmann's  reading  of  the  reply 
has  not  the  air  of  originality ;  it  was,  perhaps,  invented  because  Christ's 
declining  the  epithet  "good"  was  a  stumbling-block. 

•  An  qioted,  Luke  xviii.  20. 
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tained  in  v.  22)  that  such  a  fulfilment  would  not  suflBee  to  gain 
eternal  life;  that  one  tMng  higher  was  still  lacking.  (2.)  The 
second  interpretation,  and  the  one  to  which  our  own  opinions 
incline,  is  as  follows;  Christ  answers  (Matt.  xix.  17),  "If  thou 
wilt  enter  into  life,  keep  tlie  oommandments;"  implying,  doubt- 
less, a  true  fulfilment  of  the  law  as  representing  the  holiness  of 
God,  and,  therefore,  presupposing  the  existence  of  the  all- 
essential  love  in  the  specific  duties  mentioned  (v.  18,  19).  But 
it  is  clear  that  Christ  did  not  presuppose  that  the  ruler  had 
kept  the  commandments  in  this  sense ;  on  the  contrary,  seeing 
his  wilful  self-righteousness,  he  adapted  his  answers  thereto,  to 
make  him  conscious  how  far  he  was  from  that  true  obedience 
which  is  requisite  for  inheriting  the  kingdom.  He  thus  gives 
the  man  occasion  himself  to  express  his  self-righteousness :  "AH 
these  liame  I  kept  from  my  youth  wp."  When  he  adds  "  Wlmt 
lackl yeil"  Jesus  tells  him  the  one  thing  necessary. y  "Ex- 
change thine  earthly  wealth  for  heavenly  treasure  (the  highest 
treasure,  a  share  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  none  can  secure 
but  those  who  hold  all  other  treasures  as  valueless  in  compa- 
rison with  it);  give  iliy  goods  to  tJie  poor,  and  come  cmd  follow 
me." 

Christ  commands  him  to  follow,  just  as  he  was,  without  de- 
laying to  care  for  his  possessions;  expressing,  in  this  particular 
command,  the  general  thought :  "  The  one  thing  which  thou 
lackest,  and  without  which  none  can  enter  into  eternal  life,  is 
the  denial  of  thyself  and  of  the  world,  making  everything  subor- 
dinate to  the  interests  of  the  Divine  kingdom."  He  chose  the 
particular  form,  instead  of  the  general  rule,  in  order  to  con- 
vince the  rich  man  of  his  lack  the  more  strikingly,  by  pointing 
out  his  weakest  side ;  for  he  clung  to  his  wealth  with  his  whole 
"  It  is  a  question  whether  .he  form  given  hy  Luke  is  not  that  whioh 
most  accurately  expresses  Christ's  meaning.  Matthew  has  it,  "  If  thriu 
wilt  be  perfect ;"  but  even  here  could  not  be  intended  a  perfection  superior 
to  the  fvlfilment  of  the  law  ;  for,  according  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
there  can  be  no  higher  perfection  ;  and,  moreover,  the  subsequent  expres- 
sions of  the  disciples  show  that  they  understood  Christ  to  specify  a  state  of 
heart  which  ail  must  possess  in  order  to  secure  eternal  life.  A  misunder- 
standing of  this  conversation  of  Christ  gave  rise  to  a  distinction  between 
the  fulfilment  of  the  law,  i.  e.  the  ■peifarmance  of  dMty,  and  morcd  peifectwn; 
which  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  error  ever  since  the  first  ages  of 
Christianity.  Clement  of  Alexandria  understood  and  explained  the  passac/e 
more  correctly  ;  not  so  much  in  his  beautiful  treatise  "  Qms  Dives  Salv." 
as  in  his  /Strom,  iii.  449.  He  says  on  Matt.  xix.  21  :  iXI-yxti  rbv  Knvxiii- 
fievuviirl  Tui  iraaag  rdc  tvToXdf  fK  vtrirTjTOf  T(Ttjpriicivai,ov  ydp  imrXri- 
pwKet  TO'  dyaTrriiretg  rbv  irXi/triov  utg  InvTov  Tore  5k  inrb  tov  Kvpiov 
avvTeXnovfifvoe,  iSidaaKiTO  cC  dyawtp'  iiiraSuuvau 
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heart ;  to  teach  huii,  from  his  own  experience  of  his  love  of  the 
world,  how  fer  he  was  from  possessing  that  love  which  is  the 
essence  of  obedience  to  the  law.^ 

§  227. — Tlie  Domgei-  of  WeaJA.     (Matt.  xix.  22,  seq. ;  Mark  x.  22,  seq. ; 
Luke  xviii.  23,  seq.) 

The  rich  man,  incapable  of  the  sacrifice  demanded  of  him, 
went  away  in  perplexity ;  and  Christ  said  to  the  disciples,  "  By 
this  example  you  may  see  how  hard  it  is  for  the  rich  to  enter 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven;"  and  then  he  employed  a  figure  by 
which,  indeed,  it  appe-ars  to  be  impossible:  "It  is  easier /or  a 
corniel"  &c.  Nor  is  this  to  be  interpreted  as  a  hyperbole ;  the 
words  of  V.  26,  "  With  men  this  is  impossible  {i.  e.  to  unassisted 
human  nature) ;  hvi  with  God  aU  things  a/re  possible"  show  that 
Christ  meant  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  the  unaided  powei-s 
of  man,  before  he  has  partaken  of  that  higher  life  which  alone 
can  destroy  the  love  of  self  and  of  the  world.  Some  of  the 
hoaxers  were  amazed  at  Christ's  saying,  and  exclaimed,  iu 
alarm,  "  Who,  then,  cam  he  soMedl" 

If  this  exclamation  were  made  by  any  of  the  A^postles,  it 
must  appear  strange;  theyhaA  no  wealth  to  absorb  their  affec- 
tions; and  had,  in  fact,  made  the  very  sacrifice  demanded. 
But  if  we  suppose  that  they  did  make  it,  they  probably  took 
Christ's  words  in  a  general  sense — ^in  which  they  would  be  as 
applicable  to  the  poor  as  to  the  rich — as  implying  total  renun- 
ciation of  earthly  things.  Yet  Peter's  question,  v.  27,  does  not 
accord  very  well  with  this  supposition.    It  is  also  very  possible 

'■  If  we  compare  with  this  naxrative,  as  given  in  our  Gospels,  that  form 
of  it  which  appears  in  the  Evang.  ad  Mebrceos,  we  can  see  that  the  latter  is 
a  later  revision,  from  the  way  in  which  some  points  are  contracted  and 
others  unhistorioally  dilated  ;  e.  g.  Christ,  instead  of  throwing  out  a  single 
thought  to  excite  the  man's  mind,  gives  him  at  once  a  full  explanation 
(though  a  correct  one).  "Dixit  ad  ernn  aUer  dimtum  (whether swa-oJ rich 
men  were  mentioned  in  the  original  tradition,  or  this  was  a  piece  of  inven- 
tion) magiiter,  quid  bonum  &ciens  vivara  ?  Dixit  ei :  Homo,  leges  et 
prophetas  fee  (an  imitation  of  Christ's  saying  that  '  in  love  both  the  law 
and  the  prophets  are  fulfilled').  Sespondit  ad  emn :  feci.  Dixit  ei :  vade, 
vende  omnia  qum  posddea,  et  divide  pa/uperibm  et  veni,  sequere  me.  Ccepit 
auiem  dives  scalpere  caput  auum  (clearly  enough  a  little  colouring  matter 
thrown  in ;  although  such  graphic  features  are  not  always  a  mark  of  spu- 
riousness ;  their  character  will  generally  decide  the  point.  In  this  instance 
the  fancy  is  apparent).  St  dixit  ad  eum  Domimms ;  Qiurmodo  dicis :  legem 
feci  et  prnphetaa,  quoniam  scriptum  est  in  lege ;  diliges  proidmum  tuum  kcul 
teipswm,  et  ecoe,  midti  fi'atres  tui,  Jilii  Abrahai,  amicti  sunt  sUrcm-e,  morienies 
pros  fame  et  domms  tva  plena  est  muUis  bonis  et  non  egreditm-  ommno  oiijw'd 
ex  ea  ad  eos." 
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that  the  persons  referred  to  in  the  passage  did  not  belong  to 
the  number  of  the  Apostles.' 

"  TIte  things,"  said  Christ,  "  which  wre  vrrvpossMe  with  men 
aire  possible  with  God."  What  man  cannot  do  by  his  unaided 
powers  he  com  accomplish  by  the  power  of  God.  By  enun- 
ciating this  truth  as  the  result  of  Hs  whole  course  of  remark, 
he  showed  its  point  of  departure  and  its  aim.  While  the  rest 
stood,  as  it  were,  stupified,  Peter  ventured  to  say,  "  Does  what 
you  have  said  apply  to  usi  Lo,  we  home  left  aM  and  /oUowed 
tliee."^  Then  uttered  the  Saviour  those  words,  so  full  of  con- 
soling promise :  "There  is  no  man  tliat  hath  left  lumse,  or  parents, 
or  brethren,  or  wife,  or  chUd/ren  for  the  hingdom  of  Gods  sake, 
who  sItaM  not  receive  manifold  more  m  this  present  lime,  and  in 
the  world  to  come  life  everlasting."  The  first  part  of  the  promise 
(referring  to  this  life)  was  enough  to  show  even  those  whose 
minds  were  filled  with  carnal  and  Chiliastic  expectations,  that 
the  whole  was  to  be  taken,  not  hterally,  but  spiritually ;  Chris- 
tians were  to  receive  back  all  that  they  had  sacrificed,  increased 
and  glorified,  in  the  communion  of  the  higher  life  on  earth. 
The  second  part  expressed  the  common  inheritance  of  beUevers 
— everlasting  life  in  heaven. 

§  228. — BeUevers  are  to  Seign  with  Christ. 
Matthew  mentions  in  this  connexion  (xix.  28)  the  promise 
of  Christ  to  his  disciples,  that,  when  the  Son  of  Man  should 
appear  with  dominion  corresponding  to  his  glory  in  the  renewed 
and  glorified  world,  they  should  "sit  upon  tw^e  thrones,  judging 
the  t/voehe  tribes  of  Isrc^d."  The  word  "judging"  includes  the 
idea  of  "  governing,"  according  to  its  ancient  acceptation.  The 
collocation  of  this  passage  may  be  one  of  those  instances  in  which 
Matthew  arranges  his  matter  more  according  to  the  connexion 
of  thought  than  of  time ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  question  its 
originality.  The  idea  of  a  participation  of  believers  with 
ChrLst  in  the  government  and  judgment  of  the  fixture  world  is 
bound  up  with  the  whole  mode  of  representing  the  kingdom  of. 
God  in  the  New  Testament;''  our  duty  must  be  to  separate 
the  idea  fi-om  its  symboUcal  form  derived  from  the  old  Theo- 
cratic mode  of  thought,  and  to  recognize  the  new  Spirit  that 

■  Luke  xviii.  26,  supports  this. 

^  The  form  of  the  question  of  Peter  given  by  Matthew  (xix.  27)  implies 
a  looking  for  racard  on  his  part.  But  had  this  been  his  object  in  putting 
it,  Christ  would  have  more  emphatically  reproved  it.  ' 

'  Cf.  p.  243.  Various  passages  of  Paul  (1  Cor.  vi.  2,  &c.)  pre-suppose 
such  sayings  of  Christ. 

2b 
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was  to  be  developed  from  it.  The  passage  (lite  tlie  other  pro- 
mises in  the  context)  recognizes  degrees  in  the  share  of  govern- 
ment and  judgment  allotted  to  believers.  Not  only  the  Head, 
but  also  ail  the  organs  of  the  kingdom  of  God  are  to  share  in 
its  dominion;  because  its  dominion  is  to  be  universal.  This 
is  an  important  idea  for  Christian  ethics.  There  are  to  be 
"judges"  and  "judged,"  "rulers"  and  "ruled" — ^but  in  an 
exalted  sense — in  the  new  form  of  the  Theocracy  as  well  as  in 
the  old. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

JESUS  IN  BETHAUY. 

%  229. —The  Famih/  of  Lamrm. — Martlia  amd  Mary;    Adr  different 
Tendencies.     (Luke  x.  38,  seq.) 

A  PRESSING  call  induced  Christ  to  leave  Peraea,  where  he 
foiind  so  susceptible  a  soil,  perhaps  sooner  than  he  would 
otherwise  have  done. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Jerusalem,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  lay  the  village  of  Betlicmy,  where  dwelt  a 
family,  two  sLsters  and  a  brother,  with  whom  Christ  had 
formed,  during  his  repeated  and  protracted  visits  to  the  city, 
a  close  and  affectionate  intimacy.  Luke  has  left  us  a  descrip- 
tion of  this  family  agreeing  perfectly  (without  design  or  con- 
cert) with  that  given  by  John*  (xi.  1-5).  On  one  occasion, 
when  Christ  was  partaking  gf  their  hospitality,  one  of  the 
sisters,  Martha,  showed  more  anxiety  to  provide  for  the  bodily 
comforts  of  her  exalted  guest,  and  to  give  him  a  worthy  re- 

*  The  passage  in  John  probably  refers  to  the,  earlier  period  of  this 
intimacy.  It  is  true,  Luke  (x.  38)  does  not  mention  the  name  of  the 
village  ;  the  account  transmitted  to  him  probably  did  not  contain  it,  and 
here,  as  in  other  cases,  he  would  not  insert  the  name  merely  for  the  sake  of 
givingdefiniieness  to  the  nairative.  Theevent  itself,  as  avery  significant  one, 
had  been  foithfully  kept  and  transmitted ;  the  locality,  being  unimportant 
to  the  interest  of  the  event,  was  probably  foi^tten.  It  is  true,  the 
position  of  the  passage  in  the  account  of  Christ's  last  journey  to  Jerusalem^ 
might  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  place  was  at  some  distance  from  the 
city  ;  but,  as  we  have  ah'eady  said,  the  account  itself  mingles  two  journeys 
together,  as  is  especially  evident  in  the  single  case  before  us.  I)e  Wette 
has  remarked  this.  Luke  simply  adhered  to  the  account  he  had  received, 
which  gave  him  no  information  about  the  locality  ;  this  last  we  must  learn 
from  John.  The  probabilities,  in  regard  to  time,  are  favourable  to  our 
supposition.  The  undesigned  coincidence,  therefore,  of  John  with  Luke, 
in  the  description  of  the  family,  &c.  is  a  strong  proof  of  credibility. 
Strauss,  however,  adduces  Luke's  silence  in  regard  to  Lazarus  as  invali- 
dating John's  credibility,  but  without  the  slightest  reason  ;  Luke's  object 
was  to  make  prominent  the  relation  of  the  two  sisters  to  Christ,  and  the 
menuon  of  Lazarus  was,  tberefo-e,  not  at  all  necessaiy. 
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ception,  than  to  secure  the  blesfiings  for  her  soul  which  his 
presence  so  richly  offered;  'while  her  more  spiritual  sister, 
Mary,  gave  herself  wholly  to  idstening  to  the  words  of  life  from 
the  lips  of  the  Saviour.  M'urtha,  finding  all  the  cares  of  the 
family  thrown  upon  her,  complained  to  Jesus  thereof ;  and  he 
made  use  of  the  occasion  to  impress  upon  her  mind  the  general 
truth  which  he  so  often,  and  under  so  many  diversified  forms, 
taught  to  his  hearers  :  "Ma/rtha,  tlum  art  ca/refid  amd  trovhled 
ah(yui  many  things,  but  one  thing  is  needful ;°  and  Ma/ry  liath 
diosen  that  good  pa/rt  (that  which  is  good  in  itself;  the  only 
worthy  aim  of  human  effort),  which  sfudl  not  be  taken  from  her 
(a  possession  that  shall  be  everlasting,  not  perishable,  like 
these  woi'ldly  things)." 

It  is  wholly  contrary  to  the  sense  of  history  to  interpret  this 
narrative  [as  some  do]  so  as  to  make  Martha  represent  the 
practical  and  Mary  the  contemplative  tendency,  and  thence  to 
infer  that  Christ  ascribes  superiority  to  the  latter.  The  anti- 
thesis is  between  that  turn  of  mind  which  forgets,  in  a  multi- 
plicity of  objects,  the  one  fundamental  aim ;  and  that,  o'n  the 
other  hand,  which  devotes  itself  solely  to  the  one  object  from 
which  all  others  should  proceed.  Christ  demands  of  his  fol- 
lowers constant  activity  in  his  service,  and  therefore  could  not 
have  approved  an  entirely  contemplative  spirit.  What  he 
honours  in  Mary  is  the  spirit  which  ought  to  be  the  centre 
and  animating  principle  of  all  activity.  It  is  true,  Martha  is 
more  practical  and  worldly;  Mary  more  contemplative  and 
spiritual ;  but  these  manifestations  do  not  necessa/rily  indicate 
character;  although  in  this  instance  (and,  indeed,  commonly) 
the  manifestation  corresponds  to  the  character.  It  was  not 
necessa/ry  that  Martha's  multiplied  cares  should  distract  her 
from  the  one  thing  needful ;  Christ  blamed  her,  not  for'  her 
cares,  but  for  not  making  them  subordinate — for  so  surrender- 
ing herself  to  them  as  to  put  the  greater  interest  in  the  back- 
ground. 

§  230.^ — The  Sickmess  of  Lazarus;   CJvrist's  Reply  to  the  Messmgei'S  who 
>  mformed  him,  of  it.     (John  xi.  1-4.) 

While  Christ  was  in  Persea,  about  a  day's  journey  from 
Bethany,  LazaSus,  the  brother  of  Martha  and  Mary,  was  taken 

'  This  clause  is  wanting  in  Cod.  Cantab,  and  other  Latin  authorities  ■ 
but  nothing  would  be  lost  to  the  sense  even  if  it  were  left  out ;  for  "that 
good  part  which  cannot  be  lost "  is  the  "  one  thing"  to  which  life  should 
be  supremely  devoted,  in  oontra.st  with  the  "many  things"  which  waste 
and  dissipate  a  divided  mind. 
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sick,  and  the  sisters  sent  to  inform  the  Saviour  of  it,  doubtless 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  his  assistance.  His  reply  gave  this 
consolation,  at  least,  to  the  sisters — that  their  brother  should 
not  be  sepa/rated  from  them  by  death ;  although  its  true  import 
was  not  obvious  until  afterward:  "This  sickness  is  not  vmto 
death,  hut  for  the  glory  of  God,  that  the  Son  of  God  might  be  glo- 
rified tlierehy." 

Now,  as  Lazams  actually  died,  these  words  appear  to  need 
explanation.  Did  Christ,  iu  view  of  the  symptoms  that  were 
reported  to  him,  really  think  that  Lazarus  would  not  die?  and 
was  the  object  of  his  message  simply  to  console  the  sisters  with 
the  assurance  that  the  mercy  and  power  of  God  would  be  glo- 
rified in  themselves  and  their  brother,  by  saving  the  latter 
from  death?  "Was  the  latter  part  of  the  message,  "That  the 
Son  might  be  glorified,"  added  by  the  Evangelist  himself,  in- 
corporating his  own  explanation  with  Christ's  words? 

Certainly  we  shall  not  assert  that  Christ  could  not  but  fore- 
know, infallibly,  in  the  exercise  of  his  superhuman  knowledge, 
the  result  of  the  disease;  it  may  have  been  the  case  that  he 
described  it,  in  view  of  the  symptoms  at  the  time,  as  not  neces- 
sarily fatal,  although  it  afterward  took  another  turn.  But  if 
all  this  were  granted,  there  is  something  else  to  be  considered. 
Christ  couM  not,  consistently  with  his  character,  have  given  so 
positive  a  prediction  on  the  deceptive  evidence  of  mere  symp- 
toms; he  could  not  have  mocked  his  friends  with  baseless 
hopes,  so  soon  to  be  scattered.  We  must  take  it  for  granted, 
therefore,  that  his  confidence  was  founded  on  a  far  surer  basis; 
it  was  the  Divine  nature,  dwelling  ia  him,  that  iUuminated  his 
hwrnan  mind.  To  be  svire,  it  is  possible  that  his  confident  con- 
viction that  Lazarus  would  be  saved  may  have  been  coupled 
wil/h  uncertainty  as  to  whether  he  should  be  saved  firom  sich- 
Tiess,  or  from  death;  but  the  language  of  his  reply,  although  it 
might  admit  this  construction,  is  not  at  ail  inconsistent  with 
absolute  certainty  on  his  part  that  Lazarus  would  die.  The 
reply  was  intended  to  comfort  the  sisters,  and  to  them  it  could 
make  no  difierence  whether  their  brother  was  saved  from  ap- 
parent or  real  death,  in  case  the  latter  were  of  short  duration ; 
and  Christ  may,  therefore,  have  wished  to  avoid  present- 
ing the  naked  idea  of  death  in  his  words.  And  the  partial 
ambiguity  of  his  language  may  also  have  been  designed  to  test 
the  faith  of  the  sisters.  It  is  possible  that  with  this  view  he 
uttered  the  words  "  uTrtp  tyjq  So^j/c  tov  ^lov,"  and  stopped  there, 
the  rest  beiag  (possibly)  added  by  the  Evangelist. 
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§  231. —  The  Death  of  Lazarus;  Christ's  Comiersatum  with  tlie  Disciples  in 
regaird  to  it.     (John  xi.  H,  seq.) 

The  affliction  of  Lazarus  determined  Jesus  to  leave  Peraea, 
■where  his  labours  had  been  so  firuitfnl.  Still,  he  remained 
there  two  days  (v.  6),  continuing  his  ministry.  But  although 
his  courtie  was  thus  decided  by  circumstances,  he  very  well 
knew  that  the  result  would  produce  the  happiest  religious 
^ects  \ipon  th'e  sisters. 

It  was  probably  on  the  very  evening  of  the  return  of  the 
messengers  that  Lazarus  died.  What  comfort  could  Christ's 
encouraging  language  now  afford  them  !  The  word  of  promise 
seemed  to  be  broken ;  his  word,  whom  they  had  always  known 
as  the  Faithful  and  True ;  his  word,  which  they  had  never 
seen  come  to  naught.  What  conflicting  feelings  must  have 
struggled  for  the  mastery  in  their  hearts  !  Either  they  sent  a 
second  messenger  to  the  Saviour,'  or  the  latter  became  aware 
of  the  event  by  his  own  supernatural  knowledge.  When  he 
annoimced  to  his  disciples  that  Lazarus  "slept,"  they  thought 
at  fii'iSt  that  he  had  heard  it  in  some  way,  and  took  it  as  a  sign 
of  recovery.^  Thereupon  he  said  to  them  in  express  terms, 
"Lazarus  is  dead;  and  I  am,  glad  for  yowr  sokes  that  I  was  not 
titer e,  to  the  intent  ye  may  believe"  (still  further).  Not,  however, 
by  any  means  a-sserting  that  he  had  purposely  stayed  away, 
that  Lazarus  might  die  and  their  faith  be  confirmed  by  his 
resurrection;  but,  in  fact,  implying  that  although  his  delay 
had  been  caused  by  other  reasons,  he  rejoiced  at  the  means  it 
would  afford  of  strengthening  their  faith  at  a  time  when  such 
rude  shocks  were  at  hand.  EQs  words  imply,  also,  that  if  he 
had  been  in  Bethany,  he  would  not  have  suffered  the  family  to 
reach  such  a  pitch  of  anguish  merely  for  the  sake  of  relieving 
them,  and  displaying  the  highest  degree  of  miraculous  power 

f  Jolin's  not  mentioning  a  second  messenger  (v.  11)  does  not  prove  that 
none  was  sent.  Moreover,  when  John  is  giving  any  instance  of  the 
exercise  of  Christ's  supernatural  knowledge,  he  generally  intimates  it  in 
some  way  ;  here  he  gives  no  such  intimation.  When  Christ  told  the  dis- 
ciples that  Lazarus  "  slept,"  they  understood  his  words  in  a  natural  sense  ; 
and  it  appears  most  probable  that  they  thought  he  had  received  a  message 
from  the  sisters.  Be  the  case  decided  as  it  may,  John's  language  is  not 
such  as  would  be  used  by  a  man  who  wished  to  give  special  pramimtice  to 
the  supernatural. 

s  The  disciples  knew,  at  least,  that  persons  believed  to  be  dead  had  been 
restored  by  Christ ;  they  knew,  also,  that  "  sleep"  w.i3  a  common  image 
of  death  ;  yet  their  misunderstanding  is  by  no  means  inexplicable,  as  some 
suppose ;  nor  does  it  throw  the  least  shade  upon  the  credibility  of  the 
Evangelist. 
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afterward ;  in  compassion  to  their  grief  he  -would  not  have  suf- 
fered the  sick  man  to  die.  Just  as  a  merciful  man  employs 
natural  means  to  relieve  suffering  according  to  the  circum- 
stances, so  Christ  made  use  of  his  super-nntvLral  power;  with 
this  difference,  however,  that  the  aims  of  his  Divine  calling 
were  always  kept  in  view  in  the  exercise  of  those  powers.  Por 
this  reason,  too,  he  did  not  cure  cdl  the  sick  around  him. 

His  decision  to  go  to  Bethany  astonished  and  alarmed  the 
disciples  to  siich  an  extent,  that  they  lost  sight  of  their  higher 
expectations  from  him  as  Messiah,  and  of  their  higher  view  of 
his  person.  It  was  characteristic  of  Thomas,  who  was  more  in 
bondage  to  sense  than  the  others,  to  give  utterance  to  his 
anxiety  more  prominently  (v.  16);  and,  in  fact,  this  anxiety 
must  have  appeared  out  of  place  to  the  disciples  had  they  kept 
in  view  their  ordinary  conceptions  of  Messiah. 

The  Saviour  now  set  himself  to  dispel  the  clouds  which  their 
fears  had  created ;  to  revive  their  higher  intuition  of  liis  person 
and  their  just  sense  of  communion  with  him ;  and  to  remind 
them  that,  in  the  few  i-emaining  days  in  which  they  were  to 
enjoy  his  personal  guidance,  they  should  suhmit  to  it  implicitly 
and  trustfully.  They  were  accustomed  to  hear  him  compare 
himself  with  the  natural  sun,  shedding  its  beams  upon  the 
earth  during  certain  fixed  hours ;''  and  it  was,  perhaps,  in  allu- 
sion to  this  symbol  that  he  now  said,'  "Are  tJtere  not  twdve 
lumrs  in  the  day  ?  If  any  man  walk  in  the  day  he  stwMeth 
not,  hecoMse  he  seeth  the  light  of  this  world."  So  the  disciples,  so 
long  as  they  had  the  Sun  of  the  spiritual  world  to  guide  them 
with  his  light,  were  to  follow  Lim  without  fear  or  care.  "JBtU 
if  a  man  walk  in  the  night  he  stv/mhleth,  because  there  is  no  light 
in  him."  So,  in  the  time  then  rapidly  approaching,  when  they 
should  lose  this  light,  they  were  to  choose  their  way  with 
caution,  lest  they  should  stumble.  Yet,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
higher  life  was  to  become  independent  within  them,  so  far  that 
they  should  not  need  this  sensible  guidance ;  inward  communion 
with  the  light  of  the  World  was  to  supply  the  place  of  his 
visible  presence,  as  Christ  afterward  told  them  in  his  last  dis- 
courses. In  this  spiritual  sense,  it  is  always  true  that  Christ 
IS  THE  Light  op  the  World. 

''  John  ix.  5  ;  of.  p.  323,  327.  A  similar  figm-e,  Luke  xi.  33  :  The  light 
that  cannot  but  shine.     Cf.  p.  246,  267. 

'  The  words  are  enigmatical  without  this  allusion ;  with  i*-,  they  ai-e 
plain. 
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§  232. — Tlie  Beath  of  Lamms. — Cheiat'a  Com-ersation  with  Mm'tJia  (John 
xi.  21-28)  and  with  Mary  (v.  33,  Si).—Jeaus  Weeps  (v.  35). 

The  intelligence  of  Clirist's  approach  to  Bethany  reached 
Martha  sooner  than  her  less  practical  sister.  Mary,  lost  in 
grief,  gave  no  heed  to  the  bnsy  world  about  her.  The  former 
went  out  to  meet  the  Saviour;  and  when  she  saw  him  who 
had  done  so  many  mighty  works,  and  whom  she  believed  to  be 
Messiah,  a  ray  of  hope  beamed  into  her  soul,  but  she  hardly 
dared  to  cherish  it.  "Lord,  hadst  thou  been  Iiere,  my  brother 
had  not  died;  but  I  hnmo  tliat  even  now,  wliatsoev&r  thou  vyiU 
ash  of  God,  God  will  give  it  thee."  Jesus  replied,  "Thy  brother 
shtdl  rise  agaimf"  referring  directly  to  her  own  words,  and  not 
to  the  future  resurrection;  for  had  he  wished  to  give  her  ilrat 
consolation,  he  would  not  have  done  it  in  such  bare  and  naked 
terms.  He  wished  to  confirm  her  hope,  but  yet  did  it  in 
rather  indefinite  language,  either  designedly,  or  because  her 
impatience  interrupted  him.  His  language  was  too  general  to 
satisfy  her  feelings ;  she  wished  a  definite  assurance  that  Laza- 
rus should  be  raised;  and,  therefore,  said,  " I  know  that  lie  shall 
rise  again  in  the  reswrrection  of  the  last  day;"  intimating  what 
she  did  not  venture  to  express,  ■\'iz.  her  wish  first  mentioned. 
Christ  made  use  of  her  misunderstanduig  (as  was  his  wont)  to 
lead  her  mind  to  the  great  central  truth  of  religion — the 
ground  of  all  the  believer's  hopes — as  the  source  of  a  new  hope 
in  her  brother's  case.  He  points  to  himself  as  the  true  life, 
the  source  of  aU  Kfe,  the  author  of  all  resuirection :  "/  am  tJie 
resurrection  and  the  life;  lie  tluit  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were 
dead,  yet  shall  he  live;  a/nd  whosoever  limeth  a/nd  believeth  in  me 
shall  never  die."  He  then  asked  her  the  direct  question,  "£e- 
Uevest  tlum  this?"  He  intended  to  teach  her  that  the  faith  of 
Lazarus  had  been  rewarded  by  a  life  beyond  the  power  of 
death ;  and  that  He,  the  author  of  the  resurrection  and  of  a 
life  which  death  could  not  even  interrupt,  could  now  also  call 
her  dead  brother  back  again  to  life. 

Although  she  did  not  fully  comprehend  his  words,  they  gave 
her  new  hopes ;  and,  after  expressing  anew  her  faith  in  him  as 
the  Messiah — ^whioh  included  for  her  all  things  else — she 
hastened  away  to  call  her  broken-hearted  sister,  who  had  not 
even  yet  heard  of  the  Saviour's  approach.  Nothing  could 
rouse  her  from  her  profound  and  passive  grief  but  her  love  for 
Him  to  whose  words  of  life  she  had  so  often  surrendered  hev- 
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self,  as  passively  and  humbly.  She  hastened  toward  Jesus. 
The  Jews  that  were  condoling  with  her  in  the  house,  fearing 
that  she  was  going  to  her  brother's  grave  to  give  up  to  an 
excess  of  sorrow,  followed  after.  She  saw  Jesus,  but  offered 
no  such  request  as  her  sister  had  done ;  falling  at  his  feet,  she 
only  cried,  "  Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been  liere,  my  brother  had  not 
died."  Tears  choked  her  further  utterance;  nor,  indeed,  was 
it  her  wont  to  anticipate  Him  whom  her  soul  so  revered  and 
loved.  The  Jews  around,  sympathizing  in  her  sorrow,  could 
not  refrain  from  tears. 

And  Jesus  wept  in  the  depth  of  his  compassion.  It  has 
been  inferred  from  this,  that  although  he  hoped  to  restore 
Ii3,zarus,  he  was  not  as  yet  sure  of  it ;  had  he  been  so  (it  is  said), 
the  consciousness  that  he  was  soon  to  turn  the  mourning  into 
joy  would  have  banished  all  grief  from  his  mind.  But  surely 
the  expressions  of  bitter  lamentation,  the  tears  and  agony  of 
all  around,  were  enough  to  stir  the  compassionate  heart  of 
Him  who  sympathized  so  deeply  with  all  human  feelings,  even 
though  he  knew  that  he  should  soon  remove  the  cause  of  grief 
itself.  A  physician  (though  the  analogy  is  utterly  inadequate), 
standing  by  the  bedside  of  a  patient  surrounded  by  weeping 
friends,  may  well  be  affected  by  their  grie^  though  he  may  be 
sure,  so  far  as  human  skill  can  give  surety,  that  he  will  heal 
the  disease.  And  we  must  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  Christ  was 
Man  as  well  as  God  ;  and  that  the  blending  of  the  Godhead 
and  the  manhood,  the  Divine  infallibility  with  the  human 
hesitancy,  must,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  offer  many 
enigmns  for  our  contemplation. 

The  Evangelist  gives  a  graphic  description  of  the  effects 
produced  upon  the  Jews  around  by  the  sight  of  the  tears  of 
Jesus.  The  better  disposed  saw  in  them  only  a  manifestation 
of  his  love  for  Lazarus.  Others  affected  to  doubt  the  truth  of 
his  miracles ;  he  loved  Lazarus  and  liis  family ;  why  did  he  not 
save  liim  1  "Govld  not  this  man,  which  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
blind,!  fuwe  caused  that  even  this  ma/rt  should  not  ha/oe  died?" 

J  Strauss  finds  a  contraoiction  here  between  John  and  the  otner  Jivan- 
gelists :  "  The  Jewa  quote  only  the  curing  of  the  blind  ;  why  did  they  not 
quote  the  ramrtg  of  ilve  dead,  of  which  the  other  Evangelists  give  several 
instances?"  But  how  do  we  know  that  these  Jews  at  the  city  weie 
acquainted  with  what  had  occurred  in  Galilee  ?  Was  it  not  natural  for 
them  to  recur  to  the  miraculous  act  performed  by  Christ  in  the  city  itself 
ao  short  a  time  before,  and  which  had  excited  such  virulent  opposition 
against  him  ?  If  John's  Oospel  were  an  invention,  the  inventor  must  havo 
heard  other  narratives  of  Christ's  rais'ng  the  dead  ;  and  had  he  wished  aa 
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§  233. — r/te  Resun-ectvm  of  hazarm. — The  Prayer  of  Chrht.     (John  xi. 
38-44.) 

When  the  stone  was  about  to  be  lifted  from  the  grave, 
Martha,''  whose  heart  fluctuated  between  hope  and  fear,  gave 
new  utterance  to  her  doubts:  "Lord,  by  this  time  lie  stinketh;^ 
for  he  hath  been  deadfov/r  days."  Jesus  said  unto  her,  "  Said  I 
not  unto  tJhee,  that  if  thou  wouldst  believe,  thou  shouldst  see  the 
glory  of  God?  ^  (see  God  glorify  himself  in  the  effects  of  his 
Almighty  mercy). 

Then  looking  down  into  the  grave,  and  assured  that  Lazarus 
would  rise,  as  though  the  miracle  were  already  wrought,  he 
offers  first  his  thanksgiving  to  the  Father :  "  Father,  I  thamk 
tlise  that  thou  hast  hea/rd  me;  and  I  knew  that  thou  Itea/i-est  me 
always;  hut  because  of  tlie  people  which  stand  by,  I  said  it,  that 
they  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me."  Meaning  that  his 
utterance  of  thanks  did  not  imply  that  he  only  then  became 
conscious  of  power  to  raise  up  Lazarus.  Prayer  and  thanks- 
giving were  not  isolated  fragments  of  Christ's  life ;  his  whole 
life  was  one  prayer  and  one  thanksgiving ;  for  he  knew  that 
the  heavenly  Father  heard  him  in  all  things,  and  always 
granted  the  powers  needful  to  his  calling.  He  made  this 
public,  individual  thanksgiving,  to  testify  to  those  around  that 
he  did  this,  like  all  his  other  acts,  as  the  messenger  of  the 
Father,  and  considered  it,  as  all  things  else,  his  Father's  gift. 

This  prayer  has  led  some  to  distinguish  this  miracle  from 
others  as  one  not  accomplished  by  Christ's  indwelling  Divine 
power,  but  by  God  for  him;  to  class  it,  in  fact,  among  answers 
to  prayer.  But  as  Christ's  whole  life  was  one  prayer,  in  the 
sense  just  mentioned,  as  he  always  acted  in  unity  with  God,  in 
tho  form  of  dependence,  he  could  have  expressed  himself  in 

must  have  been  the  case,  to  invent  a  stronger  example  than  any  of  those 
recorded,  he  would  surely  have  alluded  to  them.  The  question,  then,  is 
just  as  applicable  if  the  narrative  be  fictitious  as  if  it  be  true. 

''  The  conduct  of  Martha  and  Mary  is  in  entire  harmony  with  their 
characters  ;  the  former  doubts,  and  expresses  her  doubt ;  the  latter  looks 
on  in  silence. 

'  We  must  grant  that  those  are  right  who  say  that  this  expression  of 
Alartha's  is  no  proof  that  corruption  had  commenced  in  the  corpse. 

"  The  reference  of  the  words  o^h  t^v  Soliav  rob  StoS  is  doubtful. 
Some  refer  them  to  the  reply  to  the  messengers,  John  xi.  4.  In  that  reply 
nothing  is  said  of  "believing,"  but  faith  ia  silently  pre-supposed.  Others 
refer  them  to  Christ's  words  addressed  dwectl/y  to  Martha  (v.  25),  in  which 
faith  is  expressly  required.  It  is  true,  the  words  "  t»i//f  i,"  &c.  are  not  given 
in  that  verse  expressly,  but  it  contain?,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the 
basis  of  a  prniT^ise  of  the  kind,  only  not  announced. 
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the  same  terms  in  regard  to  any  of  Ms  miracles.  And  although 
Lazarus  did  not  rise  until  the  voice  of  Jesas  called  him  forth, 
he  could  thank  God  for  it  as  an  act  achieved,  in  his  certainty 
of  at  once  accompUshing  it ;  and,  in  so  doing,  testify  that  the 
power  to  do  it  was  from  God.'' 

§  .234. — Measwes  taken  against  Ch/iist  hy  the  Sanhedrim.  (John  xi.  47,  seq.) 
The  raising  of  Lazarus  exerted  an  important  influence  in 
bringing  about  the  final  catastrophe  of  Christ's  life.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  led  many  to  believe  in  his  Divine  calling,  and,  on 
the  other,  it  decided  the  ruling  Pharisaic  party  to  adopt  more 
violent  measures  against  him.  They  were  now  satisfied  that 
their  sentence  of  excommunication"  had  not  counteracted  the 
impressions  which  his  ministry  had  made  upon  the  minds  of 
the  people ;  and  feared  that,  if  they  let  him  alone,  all  men 
would  believe  on  him  as  Messiah.  In  view  of  the  threatened 
danger,  a  council  of  the  Sanhedrim  was  summoned.  Men  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  sacrificing  the  peace  of  the  state  to  their 
own  passions  now  made  it  a  plea  for  vigorous  steps  against 

"  The  omission  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  in  the  first  three  Gospels  has 
been  adduced  as  an  argument  against  its  credibility.  Were  it  not  that 
other  events  are  omitted  in  the  same  way,  and  were  we  not  able  to  account 
for  it  by  the  peculiar  character,  origin,  and  aims  of  John's  Gospel,  the 
argument  might  have  more  weight.  To  seek  a  special  reason  for  the  omis- 
sion in  this  case  could  lead  to  nothing  but  arbitrary  hypotheses.  Eut  it  is 
sufficiently  explained  by  the  genei'ol  reason,  viz.  that  the  former  Gospels 
contain  only  traditions  of  the  ministry  of  Christ  at  Jerusalem,  followed  by 
an  account  of  his  last  stay  in  that  city.  In  this  outline  there  is  no  point 
at  which  the  raising  of  Lazarus  would  naturally  and  necessarily  be  joined. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  intention  to  exaggerate  is  obvious  in  John's 
Gospel,  which  always  sets  forth  the  miracles  which  it  records  as  the  highest 
possible,  c.  g.  the  cure  of  the  palsy  of  38  years'  standing ;  of  the  man  that 
was  Ixyrn  blind  ;  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  &c.  In  reply  to  this,  we  might 
admit  that  John,  having  an  apologetic  object,  only  selected,  from  the 
abundant  materials  furnished  by  the  Evangelical  history,  a  few  events 
illustrating  in  the  highest  degree  the  oota  of  Christ ;  but  this  admission 
would  not  aifect  the  veracity  of  his  narrative  in  the  slightest  degree.  But 
the  liealimg  of  tJie  lepers,  one  of  the  most  marked  displays  of  miraculous 
power,  is  omitted  by  John ;  while  ihs  feeding  of  the  five  tluiwsand,  the  very 
highest  of  them  all,  is  given  by  the  other  Evangelists  as  well  as  by  him. 
A  high  degree  of  .miraculous  power,  therefore,  was  not  the  sole  ground  on 
whicli  John  selected  the  miracles  that  he  recorded ;  he  had  regard,  also,  partly 
to  their  connexion  with  Christ's  discourses,  and  partly  to  their  connexion 
with  the  course  of  the  fiicts  in  his  history.  This  last  holds  good  especially 
of  the  narrative  in  question — that  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus.  It  connects 
with  the  course  of  his  life  the  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  in  his  fevour  ;  and  it  also  explains  the  resolution 
soon  taken  by  the  Sanhedrim  to  put  him  out  of  tlie  way.  And  thi.s,  in 
turr.,  conQnus  the  veracity  of  the  narrative  ibself.  »  Cf.  p.  826. 
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Christ.  "  If  the  thing  is  allowed  to  go  on,  all  will  believe  on 
him.  The  people  will  proclaim  him  king;  and  the  Komans 
wUl  come  and  take  away  what  power  and  nationality  they 
have  left  us."  Caiaphas,  the  high-priest,  adopting  the  view 
thus  presented,  said,  "  It  is,  at  any  rate,  better  that  one  should 
die  for  all,  than  that  the  whole  nation  should  perish."  And 
without  any  legal  investigation  of  the  criminality  of  Jesus,  it 
was  resolved,  on  pretext  of  the  safety  of  the  state,  by  the  ma- 
jority (against  whose  vehemence  a  few  more  moderate  members 
could  do  nothing),  that  he  must  die.  The  mode  of  his  death 
was  to  be  subsequently  decided  on,  according  to  circumstances. 
An  order  was  issued  for  the  seizure  of  his  person,  in  case  he 
should  attend  the  Feast  of  the  Passover  at  Jerusalem. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

JESUS  IN  EPHKAIM. 
g  2Z5.— The  Necesdtyfor  Christ's  l>eath. 

To  avoid  the  snares  of  his  enemies,  and  secure  a  short  season 
of  undisturbed  intercourse  with  the  disciples  before  the  close 
of  his  career  on  earth,  Jesus  retired  into  the  obscure  vUlage  of 
Ephravm^  in  the  desert  of  Judea,  several  miles  i  north  of  Jeru- 
salem. He  knew  that  in  travelling  to  the  Passover  at  the 
city  he  should  be  overcome  by  the  machinations  of  the  Phari- 
sees, and  be  put  to  death.  The  question  may  be  asked.  Why, 
then,  did  he  not  keep  himself  concealed  still  longer?  H^ 
might  then  have  carried  on  the  still  defective  religious  training 
of  his  disciples,  and  might,  also,  have  prepared  a  greater  num- 
ber of  agents  to  disseminate  his  truth. 

So,  indeed,  it  might  be  said  if  he  had  been  a  mere  teacher  of 
truth,  like  other  men.  Even  though  at  last  he  had  to  fall  a 
victim  to  the  hierarchical  party,  he  might  thus  have  gained 
some  time,  at  least,  for  the  training  of  his  followers;  a  work  of 
the  highest  possible  importance,  as  everything,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  work,  depended  upon  the  way  in  which  they  appre- 
hended hi's  doctrine.  But  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  was  not  a 
system  of  general  conceptions;  it  was  founded  upon  a  fact, 
viz.  that  in  Him  had  been  manifested  the  end  to  which  all 
previous  revelations  to  the  Jewish  people  had  been  but  pre- 
paratory;, that  He  was  the  aim  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  that  in  Him  the  kingdom  of  God  was  realized. 
Of  this  fact,  to  which  his  whole  previous  ministry  had  borne 

t  John  xi.  54  i  According  to  Jerome,  20  Bottuui  miles. 
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witness,  he  had  now  to  testify  openly  before  the  face  of  his 
enemies.  Moreover,  his  labours  in  Galilee,  and  the  raising  of 
Lazarus  at  Bethany,  had  raised  the  expectations  of  the  people 
to  the  highest  pitch  (John  xi.  56) ;  and  many  who  had  gone 
up  to  the  city  before  the  Passover  to  purify  themselves  were 
anxious  to  know  whether  he  would  venture  to  come  in  spite 
of  the  hostile  intentions  of  the  Sanhedrim.  To  stay  away  then, 
would  have  been  to  lose  the  most  favourable  juncture;  and  to 
manifest  both  fear  of  his  enemies  and  distrust  of  his  own  Divine 
calling  to  the  Messiahship.  Now  was  the  time,  when  the  rage 
of  the  Pharisees  was  at  its  highest,  in  the  face  of  their  sentence 
and  their  threats,  to  bear  witness  to  himself  openly  as  Messiah. 
He  did  not  seek  death,  but  went  to  meet  it  in  the  execution  of 
his  calling,  in  obedience  to  the  Divine  will,  and  with  a  love  to 
God  and  man  that  was  ready  for  any  sacrifice.''  And  he  was 
assured  that  precisely  by  has  death  was  the  great  object,  to 
which  in  holy  love  he  had  devoted  his  whole  life,  to  be  fully 
realized. 

As  for  the  imperfect  training  of  his  disciples,  it  must  have 
caused  him  uneasiness  had  he  not  been  able  to  rely  (as  no 
human  teacher  could  do)  upon  his  own  continvied  operation, 
and  that  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  in  their  hearts  and  minds,  to 
complete  their  culture.  With  this  presupposition  he  could  not 
but  be  confident  that  his  separation  from  them  woiild  further 
their  independent  development,  as  he  himself  told  them  after- 
ward in  his  closing  conversations  with  them. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

Christ's  last  passover  journey  to  Jerusalem. 

§  236.  — Jowrney  to  Ja-icho. —  The  Healvng  of  Blind  Bartimeas.     (Matt.  xx. 
30,  seq.  ;  Luke  xviii.  35,  seq.  ;  Mark  x.  46,  seq.) 

Christ  did  not  go  directly  from  Ephraim  to  Jerusalem,  but 
passed  first  eastwardly  towards  the  Jordan,  to  the  vicinity  of 
Jericho,  a  small  town  about  six  hours  ^  distant  from  the  metro- 
polis. Here  he  could  meet  the  caravan  coming  from  Galilee 
to  the  feast.'     Yarious  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this  course 

'  There  must  be  a  right  conception  of  Christ's  self-sacrifice  as  a  moral 
act,  in  connexion  with  his  whole  calling,  in  order  to  any  just  doctHnal 
view  of  his  sufferings. 

'    According  to  Josephus,  160  stadia. 

•  Perhaps,  also,  he  took  his  way  through  Jericho  in  order  to  extend  his 
ministry  in  Judea.  As  the  raising  of  Lazarus  is  not  mentioned  by  the 
three  first  Evangelists,  so  the  retirement  into  Ephraim,  nearly  connected 
with  the  former  event,  is  only  to  be  found  in  John.     Apart  from  the  latter, 
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on  the  part  of  Christ :  a  ■wisli  not  to  fall  at  once  into  the  hands 
of  the  Sanhedrim ;  or  to  meet  the  Galilean  multitudes  on 
whom  his  ministry  had  produced  such  powerful  eifects;  or,  by- 
means  of  the  festal  caravans,  to  carry  out  his  plan  of  a  solemn 
Messianic  entry  into  Jerusalem.  And  as  this  last  might  excite 
false  hopes  in  the  disciples,  it  was  the  more  necessary  to  im- 
press upon  them  anew  the  fact  that  his  kingdom  was  to  be 
glorified  by  his  sufferings,  and  not  to  be  established  in  earthly 
and  visible  splendour.'' 

As  the  Saviour  entered  Jericho  attended  by  the  festal  cara- 
vans, honouring  him  as  Theocratic  king,  there  sat,  not  far  from 
the  gate  of  the  town,  a  blind  beggar  named  Bwrivmms^  who 
heard  the  noise  of  the  procession,  and  inquiring  its  cause,  was 
told  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  passing  by.  He  then  cried  to 
the  Messiah  for  mercy.  The  rebukes  of  many,  who  did  not 
wish  him  to  disturb  the  Theocratic  king  with  his  clamour,  had 
no  effect  upon  him.  Jesus  stood,  and  told  him  to  come  near. 
Then  the  people,  knowing  that  the  Saviour  called  none  whom 
he  did  not  mean  to  help,  said  to  the  blind  man,  "Be  of  good 
comfort;  he  caUeth  thee."  He  cast  off  his  garment  to  run  the 
faster,  and  hastened  towards  Jesus.  He  was  healed,  and  fol- 
lowed the  procession,  joining  in  the  general  Hosannah! 

we  should  be  led  to  suppose  that  he  passed  through  Jericho  on  his  direct 
way  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem. 

"  The  departure  from  Ephraim  connects  itself  naturally  with  Luke  xviii. 
31 ;  why,  otherwise,  should  it  be  said  there  that  fee/ore  they  came  to  Jericho 
he  "took  his  disciples  apart,  and  said  unto  them"  ?  &c. 

"  According  to  Luke,  Christ  met  the  blind  man  on  mtermg"\h.&  town  ; 
according  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  on  leaving  it ;  and  Matthew,  besides, 
speaks  of  two  blind  men.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  these  different  repre- 
sentations of  the  same  event  could  arise  ;  the  only  question  is,  which  hag 
the  more  internal  probability  ?  Mark  not  only  gives  the  name  of  the  blind 
man,  but  his  whole  account  is  so  graphic  and  circumstantial,  that  it  must 
have  been  derived  from  the  report  of  an  eye  witness.  But  in  Luke  the 
connexion  of  events  is  so  close  that  we  cannot  drop  a  single  link  ;  the  entry, 
the  blind  man's  joining  the  procession,  its  passage  through  the  town,  its 
halt  at  the  house  of  Zaccheus  ;  all  hang  together  and  bear  the  evident 
stamp  of  truth.  In  this  particular,  then,  we  follow  Luke.  The  account 
used  by  Mark,  perhaps,  stated  that  the  blind  man  joined  the  procession  at 
the  gate  and  went  forth  with  it ;  and  this  might  naturally  lead  to  the  sup- 
position that  the  event  occurred  on  the  passage  out.  The  statement  of 
Matthew,  that  two  were  cured,  is  more  difficult.  It  may  be  explained 
either  on  the  ground  that  two  accounts  were  blended  together,  or  that 
two  blind  men  were  cured,  one  at  the  entrance,  the  other  at  the  outlet,  of 
the  town.  (It  was  a  common  thing  for  blind  beggars  to  sit  at  the  gates.) 
This  supposition,  and  a  subsequent  blending  of  the  two  narratives,  would 
account  not  only  for  Matthew's  mentioning  two  blind  men,  but  also  for  the 
discrepancy  in  Mark  and  Iiuke  as  to  the  spot  of  the  cure. 
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§  237. — Christ  Lodges  wiili  Zaccheus.  (Luke  xix.  2,  seq.) 
The  healing  of  the  blind  man  heightened  the  rejoicing  of 
the  multitude.  But  Jesus  went  with  them  no  further;  per- 
haps the  caravan  wished  to  reach  Jerusalem  on  the  same  day.'' 
In  the  suburbs  of  Jericho  lived  a  rich  publican,  named  2!ac- 
cheus,  who  probably  knew  Christ  by  the  reports  of  other  pub- 
licans. Being  of  short  stature,  he  climbed  a  tree,  in  order  to 
see  Christ  when  the  procession  passed  by.  Ever  ready  to  wel- 
come the  dawning  of  better  feelings  in  the  hearts  of  sinners, 
the  Saviour  looked  up,  and  said,  "  Zobcclieus,^  make  haste  omd 
come  dovm,  for  to-day  I  rmist  abide  at  thy  house."  The  love 
with  which  Christ  met  his  desire  affected  him  more  deeply 
than  anything  else  could  have  done ;  his  heart  was  won ;  and 
in  the  fulness  of  his  joy  he  vowed  to  prove  his  repentance  by 
dividing  half  of  Ids  property  among  the  poor,  and  remunerating 
four-fold  all  whom  he  had  overreached.  It  surprised  many 
that  He,  who  was  recognized  as  Theocratic  king,  should  go  to 
"  be  guest  with  a  man  that  was  a  sinner."  With  reference  to 
this  feeling  Christ  said,  "This  day  is  salvation's  come  to  this 
liouse,  forasmuch  as  he  also  is  a  son  of  Abraham;  for  tJie  Son  of 
Mam,  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost.'^^  And  this 
was  only  an  application  to  a  particular  case  of  the  general 
truth,  that  it  was  his  mission  to  restore  again  the  image  of 
God  that  had  been  defaced  in  humanity. 

g  238. — The  Beguest  of  Salome. — The  AmUtion  of  the  Disciples  rebuhd. 
(Matt.  XX.  20-28  ;  Mark  x.  35-46.) 

The  worldly  views  of  Christ's  Messiahship,  which  had  been 
revived  in  the  minds  of  the  disciples  by  the  reception  he  had 
met  with  from  the  festal  caravan,   could    hardly  fail  to  be 

"  It  was  but  a  short  distance  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  we  know 
neither  at  what  point  Christ  joined  the  caravan,  nor  how  ikr  it  had  jour- 
neyed that  day,  nor  what  time  of  the  day  it  was. 

'  Whether  he  had  known  Zaccheus  before,  or  was  infonned  of  his  name 
by  the  bystanders,  is  of  no  moment.  Tlie  Evangelist  does  not  intimate 
that  he  made  use  of  his  supernatural  knowledge  in  calling  the  man  by 
name. 

y  He  had  become  convinced  of  sin,  and  received  the  bringer  of  salvation 
with  repentance  and  love. 

'  Sddeiermacher  thinks  (ii.  174)  that  this  occurred  on  the  second  day, 
after  the  aii'air  had  become  generally  known.  We  see  no  sufficient  ground 
for  this  supposition.  It  appears  from  the  whole  narrative  that  the  mur- 
murs of  the  people,  and  the  words  of  Zaccheus,  arose  from  an  immediate 
impression.  The  word  nrifiipov  (Luke  xix.  9),  and  its  relation  to  ffijjuepov 
(v.  5),  speaks  in  favour  of  our  view.  Schleiei-macher  seems  to  lay  too  much 
stress  on  dKuvvvTu)v  (v.  11). 
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strengthened  by  what  occurred  in  Jericho.  His  own  teachings 
had  not  yet  fully  convinced  them;  and  these  impressions  upon 
their  senses  was  stronger,  for  the  moment,  than  those  which 
he  had  made  upon  their  souls. 

The  sons  of  Salome,  James  and  John,  enjoyed  Christ's  closest 
intimacy;  the  latter,  indeed,  always  sat  at  his  right  hand.  In 
■view  of  this  intimate  relation,  and  not  without  the  knowledge! 
of  her  sons,*  she  came  to  Christ,  and  prayed  him,  that  when 
Messiah's  kingdom  should  be  outwardly  realized,  her  two  sons 
might  sit,  the  one  on  his  right  hand,  the  other  on  his  left. 

As  usual,  Christ  did  not  combat  these  ideas  of  his  kingdom 
directly  and  at  length ;  he  wished  to  destroy  the  root  in  the 
hearts  of  his  followers.  He  taught  them  anew  that  they  were 
to  share  with  him,  not  places  of  honour,  but  pains  and  suffer- 
ings. "  Ye  know  not  what  ye  ash.  Gem  ye  d/rinh  oj  the  oup  (of 
suffering)  thai  I  shall  drink  ofV  To  tlais  they  rephed,  pro- 
bably without  duly  weighing  the  impoi-t  of  his  words,  "  We  are 
able."  And  he  answered :  "  I  can,  indeed,  impart  to  you  the 
fellowship  of  my  sufferings ;  but  ramk  in  the  kingdom  of  God 
depends  not  upon  my  will,  but  upon  the  allotment  of  the 
Father"  (it  was  not  to  be  an  arbitrary  allotment,  but  the 
highest  necessity  of  Divine  wisdom  and  justice). 

The  disciples  were  indignant  at  the  ambition  of  James  and 
John;  but  Christ  called  them  all  about  him,  and  showed  them 
how  inconsistent  such  strifes  were  with  their  relations  to  each 
other  and  the  spirit  that  ought  to  animate  them.  There  could 
not  be  (he  told  them)  among  them  such  relations  of  superiority 
and  subordination  as  existed  in  civil  communities;  the  com- 
munion of  the  Divine  kingdom  could  know  of  none  such.  They 
were  to  emulate  each  other  only  in  serving  each  other  with 
self-sacrificiag  love;  like  their  Lord  and  Master,  who  had  come, 
not  to  iie  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  sacrifice  his 
life  for  the  ransom  of  many.  Whosoever  was  greatest  in  this 
was  the  greatest  among  them.'' 

*  According  to  Mark,  the  brothers  presented  the  request  directly  to 
Christ ;  according  to  Matthew  (which  seems  the  more  likely),  they  did  it 
through  their  mother.  Christ's  addi-esa  to  them  (Matt.  3cx.  22)  pre- 
supposes that  really  ilixy  made  the  request. 

■'  Luke  does  not  give  this  narrative,  but  mentions  (xxii.  2i)  a  similar 
dispute  for  rank  among  the  disciples,  and  recites  these  similar  expressions 
of  our  Lord.  It  is  probably  out  of  place,  as  such  a  contention  could  hardly 
have  arisen  at  the  last  meal,  after  the  institution  of  the  Sacrament.  The 
collocation  may  have  arisen  from  the  &ot  that  the  symbolical  washing  of 
feet,  so  striking  a  rebuke  of  this  ambitious  spirit,  was  connected  with  the 
last  mi»al 
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§  239.— Parable  of  the  Povmde.  (Luke  xix.  11,  seq.) 
Christ  made  use  of  several  parables  during  this  last  period 
of  his  life,  while  his  disciples  were  still  expecting  that  he  would 
establish  a  visible  kingdom,  to  give  them  purer  ideas  of  the 
process  by  which  it  was  to  be  founded  and  developed.  Among 
these  is  the  parable  of  the  Pownds,  which  was  given,  according 
to  Luke,  just  as  they  left  Jericho,  expressly  because  "  he  was 
nigh  to  Jeinsalem,  and  they  thought  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
should  immediately  appear."  , 

There  were  three  points  on  which  he  specially  sought  to  fix 
their  attention,  viz.  the  opposition  he  was  to  encounter  at  Je- 
rusalem ;  his  departure  from  them,  and  return  at  a  later  period 
to  subdtie  his  foes  and  establish  his  kingdom  in  triumph;  and 
finally,  their  duty  to  labour  actively  in  the  interval,  and  not  to 
await  in  indolence  the  achievement  of  victory  by  other  means, 
without  their  co-operation.  He  particularly  aimed  to  show 
them  that  the  position  they  should  occupy  in  the  development 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  would  depend  upon  their  zeal  and 
activity  in  the  use  of  the  means  entrusted  to  them.  This  he 
illustrated  under  the  figure  of  a  capital,  loaned  on  interest ; 
the  same  amount,  viz.  one  mina,  is  committed  to  each  of  ten 
servants,  and  in  proportion  to  the  gain  of  this,  whether  more 
or  less,  is  the  station  assigned  to  them  by  their  master.  One 
only  is  wholly  rejected — ^he  that  guards  carefully  the  sum 
committed  to  him  and  loses  nothing,  but  gains  nothing.  The 
apology  which  he  makes  assists  us  to  determine  the  particular 
character  which  Christ  has  in  view.  He  excuses  himself  on 
the  ground  of  fear;  the  lord  is  a  hard  master.  He  represents 
those,  therefore,  whose  mistaken  apprehensions  of  the  account 
they  win  have  to  render  keep  them  in  inactivity,  and  who 
retire  from  the  active  labours  of  the  world  in  order  to  avoid 
contamination  from  its  unholy  atmosphere.  In  many  of  the 
disciples,  indeed,  the  prospect  of  the  approaching  struggle  with 
the  world  may  have  suggested  the  thought  of  such  a  retire- 
ment. 

And  not  without  reason  is  the  capital  which  the  imfaithful 
servant  failed  to  employ  appropriated  to  him  who  made  the 
most  of  his.  Indeed,  the  key  to  the  whole  parable  is  given  by 
Christ  himself  in  that  memorable  saying,  repeated  so  often  and 
in  such  various  connexions:"  "  Unto  every  one  thai  ludh  (i.  ft 
hath  as  real  and  productive  capital)  shall  (more,  and  ever  more) 

«  Cf.  pp.  109,  202. 
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be  given  (and  most  to  him  that  gaiiieth  most) ;  cmd  from  him 
that  hath  not  {i.  e.  does  not  truly  possess  what  he  has,  but  buries 
it)  shail  be  taken  a/way  even  that  which  he  hath," 

In  this  parable,  in  -view  of  the  circumstances  imder  which  it 
was  uttered,  and  of  the  approaching  catastrophe,  special  inti- 
mations are  given  of  Christ's  departure  from  the  earth,  of  his 
ascension,  and  return  to  judge  the  rebellious  Theocratic  nation, 
and  consummate  his  dominion.  It  describes  a  great  man,  who 
travels  to  the  distant  court  of  the  mighty  emperor,  to  receive 
from  him  authority  over  his  countrymen,  and  to  return  with 
royal  power.  So  Christ  was  not  immediately  recognized  in  his 
kingly  office,  but  first  had  to  depart  from  the  earth  and  leave 
his  agents  to  advance  his  kingdom,  to  ascend  into  heaven  and 
be  appointed  Theocratic  King,  and  return  a^ain  to  exercise  his 
contested  power. 

§  240. — Parable  of  the  Ldhcmren  in  iht  Vineyard.  (Matt.  xx.  1-16.) 
Here,  also,  belongs  the  parable  of  the  lahowren-s  in  the  vine- 
yard, which  opposes  all  assertion  of  one's  own  merits,  and  all 
anxiety  for  rank  and  rewards  among  the  servants  of  the  king- 
dom of  God.  This  parable  admits  of  many  and  various  appli- 
cations j  but,  in  order  to  understand  it  correctly,  we  must 
consider  it  by  itself,  apart  from  the  introductory  and  con- 
cluding passages.* 

■i  The  words  "  The  last  shall  be  first,  ami  the  first  last"  (v.  16),  cannot 
possibly  denote  the  pwnctv/m  saMens  of  the  parable ;  in  it  the  last  are  not 
preferred  to  the  first ;  the  latter  simply  feil  to  receive  more  than  the  former, 
as  they  had  expected.  Nor  do  they  complain  of  receiving  their  wages  last, 
but  only  that  they  do  not  get  more  than  the  others.  It  is  something 
merely  accidental,  necessary  only  for  the  consistency  of  the  representation, 
and  arising  merely  from  its  form,  that  the  turn  of  the  first  comes  last ;  they 
had  to  see  the  last  receive  equally  as  mucli  as  themselves  before  they  could 
complain  of  it,  and  thus  give  occasion  for  the  utterance  of  the  truth  which 
it  is  the  main  object  of  the  parable  to  set  forth.  In  Luke  xiii.  30,  the 
same  words  occur  ("there  are  last,"  &c.),  but  in  a  totally  different  sense. 
Here  the  "last"  are  those  who  are  wholly  shut  out  from  the  kingdom  of 
God ;  and  the  passage  teaches  that  many  from  among  the  nations,  estranged 
from  God,  should  be  called  to  share  in  his  kingdom  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  many  should  be  excluded  from  it  who  had  held  high  places  among 
the  ancient  people.  Taken  in  this  sense,  these  words  would  be  foreign  to 
the  scope  of  the  parable.  The  latter  clause  of  the  verse,  "  many  are  called, 
but  few  chosen,"  means  (according  to  Matt.  xxii.  14)  that  many  are  out- 
wardly called,  and  belong,  by  profession,  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  Nor  ia 
this  relevant  to  the  parable  ;  which  draws  no  contrast  between  the  few  and 
the  many,  the  called  and  the  chosen  ;  and,  in  &ct,  makes  no  mention  at 
all  of  such  as  are  entirely  excluded  from  the  kingdom.  We  therefore 
cannot  but  suppose  that  this  parable,  so  faiithfiilly  preserved,  and  bearing 
■0  indubitably  the  stamp  of  Christ,  is  joined  to  the  wordH  that  precede  and 

2c 
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The  prominent  idea  of  the  parable  is,  that  all  who  faithfully 
obey  their  call,  who  are  truly  converted,  and  labour  diligently 
after  their  conversion,  whether  it  occur  at  an  earlier  or  later 
period,  whether  the  term  of  their  new  life  is  long  or  short,  are 
made  partakers  of  the  same  blessedness  ia  the  kingdom  of  God. 
The  question  is,  not  what  they  were  before  their  conversion, 
but  what  they  become  after  it.  AM  who  have  reached  this 
poiat  have  the  same  thing  in  common;  for  all  receive  the 
priaciple  of  the  higher  life,  with  which,  where  it  really  exists, 
is  also  presupposed  the  entire  new  moral  creation  that  proceeds 
ifrom  it;  although  this  latter  may  yet  be  far  from  complete, 
and  can  only  be  fully  realized  in  the  future.  No  one  is  en- 
titled to  ask  more  than  his  fellow  receives;  there  being  no 
human  merit  ia  the  case,  oil  that  is  given  is  of  God's  free  grace 
and  mercy  in  redemption.  And  it  applies  not  only  to  the 
relations  of  nations  (e.  g.  the  later  called  heathen,  to  the  Jews), 
but  also  of  individuals. 

But  how  important  a  thing  it  is  for  us  that  a  parable  exhi- 
biting the  doctrine  of  free  and  unmerited  grace,  so  strongly 
put  forth  by  Paul,  has  been  preserved  to  us  !  Taken  in  con- 
nexion with  that  of  the  talents  (pounds),  it  forms  a  complete 
whole  (the  two  parables  being  mutually  complementary  to  each 
other)  of  Christ's  truth;  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  gifts  of 
grace  are  equally  bestowed,  and  are  to  be  received  by  all  alike 
in  humility  of  heart ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  there  are  various 
stages  of  Christian  progress,  depending  upon  the  use  that  is 
made  of  the  grace  given :  on  the  one  hand,  the  humble  re- 
ceiving of  grace  is  contrasted  with  the  asserting  of  one's  own 
merits;  and,  on  the  other,  a  self-active  zeal  is  opposed  to  sloth- 
ful inactivity. 

follow  by  a  merely  accidental  link  of  connexion.  (In  this  supposition, 
which,  indeed,  has  long  been  a  certainty  with  me,  I  agree  with  Slrcmta  and 
De  Wette.)  The  most  elaborate  efforts  to  harmonize  the  passages  in  ques- 
tion with  the  parable,  only  result  in  destroying  its  sense,  so  pregnant  with 
characteristic  Christian  truth.  Among  these  elaborate  attempts  must  be 
reckoned  the  interpretation  recently  given  by  Wilke  (tJrevangelist,  s.  372). 
The  collocation  of  the  parable  in  Matthew  may  aSbrd  a  clue  to  its  inter- 
pretation. Peter  appears  (xix.  27 ;  although  we  prefer  Luke  xviii.  28)  to 
have  a  passion  for  rewards,  and  the  parable  bears  upon  such  a  disposition, 
which,  by  the  way,  prevailed  at  that  time.  In  this  connexion,  also,  the 
words  "  Many  that  are  last  shall  be  first,"  &o.  might  bear  against  measur- 
ing by  merit,  judging  by  appearance,  &c.  Christ  may,  perhaps,  have 
spoken  the  words  in  this  sense ;  though,  as  we  have  seen,  he  gave  them 
another ;  but  they  cannot  be  made  to  fit  the  parable. 
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§  241. — The  Possum  for  Bewards  rebaTced.  (Liike  rrii.  7.) 
AViTi  to  the  foregoing  parable,  tbough  not  chronologically 
connected  with  it,  is  the  following  fragment  of  a  conversation' 
in  which  Christ  rebuked  the  prevalent  longing  of  his  disciplea 
for  ease  and  reward.  "  Which  of  you,  hami/ng  a  seirvomt  phmgh- 
ing,  or  feeding  cattle,  mil  say  vmto  him,,  when  he  is  come  from 
the  fM,  Corns  and  sit  down  to  meat  ?  and  wiU  not  rather  say 
vnto  him,  Make  ready  wherewith  I  ma/y  swp,  a/nd  gi/rd  thyself, 
amd  serve  me,  till  I  home  eaten  and  drunken;  and  aflerwa/rd  thou 
shalt  eat  and  drinJe  ?  Both  he  thank  that  sereamtfor  homing  done 
the  things  thai  were  cmrnnamded  him  i  I  trow  rust.  So  likewise 
ye,  when  ye  shall  home  done  all  those  things  that  are  commanded 
you,  say,  We  are  wnprofitable  se/niants;  we  home  done  that  which 
was  owr  dwty  to  do." 

Two  thoughts  are  here  presented :  First,  the  disciples  were 
not  to  expect  at  once  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  for  whose  ap- 
pearance they  were  looking,  a  reward  for  their  efforts  to  do 
Christ's  wiU.  Their  Master  was  first  to  enter  into  his  glory, 
and-  they  were  to  remain  upon  earth  and  labour  for  him.  Then 
for  them,  too,  would  come  the  time  of  rest  and  refreshment. 
Secondly,  the  servant  who  only  fulfils  his  master's  commands 
has  no  reason  to  boast,  and  no  claim  to  his  master's  thanks; 
he  has  only  rendered  the  duty  owed  by  a  servant  to  his  lord. 
It  is  only  when  he  goes  beyond  express  commands,  and  does 
all  that  his  master's  advantage  demands,  out  of  pure  love,  that 
he  can  look  for  thanks;  he  acts  then,  not  aa  the  servant^  but 
as  the  friend.  So  the  Apostles,  acting  simply  as  servants  to 
Christ,  were  to  call  themselves  unprofitable  servaiits  after  they 
had  fulfilled  his  express  commands;  they  lacked  as  yet  the  all- 
prevailing  love  that  •v^ould  of  itself,  without  such  commands, 
impel  them  to  every  service  which  his  cause  required.  This 
disposition  obtained,  they  would  be  no  more  servants,  but 
friends;  and  all  disputes  for  rank,  all  mercenary  longing  for 
rewards,  would  fall  away.  They  would  then  never  think  that 
they  had  done  enough  for  the  Master.  To  this  spirit,  the 
essence  of  genuine  Christianity,  they  were  to  be  exalted.' 

e  Luke  xvii.  7,  shortly  before  the  account  of  the  last  journey  to  Jeru- 
salem. It  is  plain  that  the  17th  chapter  begins  with  portions  of  uncon- 
nected conversations.  We  have  already  seen  that  v.  5,  6  belong  to  the 
period  now  before  us. 

'  My  view  of  the  moral  import  of  this  passage  agrees  with  that  of  my 
dear  Mend  JtUms  Mailer  (Von  der  Siinde,  2"  Aufl.  i.  48),  although  he 
gives  it  a  somewhat  different  turn.     I  differ  from  him,  however,  in  regard 

2c2 
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§  U2.— Christ  AiuAnted  by  Mary  in  Bethwny.  (John  xii.  1,  seq.) 
After  Christ  had  thus  prepared  the  minds  of  the  disciples 
for  the  great  events  that  were  approaching,  he  departed, 
accompanied  by  them  only,  from  Jericho  on  the  Friday.  The 
journey  thence  to  Bethany  could  easily  he  accomplished  before 
the  Sabbath,  which  he  iatended  to  spend  in  the  latter  place 
with  the  family  of  Lazarus. 

He  sat  at  the  Sabbath-meal  -with  the  man  whom  he  had 
raised  from  the  dead.  Again  did  the  two  sisters  manifest  their 
differences  of  character  in  their  way  of  evincing  their  love  and 
gratitude  to  the  Saviour.s  The  industrious  Martha  waited 
upon  binn  at  table  ;  but  Mary,  indulging  her  feeliiigs,  and 
laying  aside  all  ordinary  calculations,  anointed  the  feet  of 
Jesus  with  costly  balsam  of  spikenard,  and  wiped  them  with 
the  hair  of  her  head.''     The  disciples  knew  that  Jesus  rather 

to  the  bearing  of  the  passage  ;  he  applies  it  to  the  Pharisees,  rather  than  to 
the  Apostles. 

K  The  narrative  of  this  remarkable  incident  is  not  only  given  by  John, 
but  preserved  also  by  Matthew  and  Mark,  though  with  variations.  Luke 
alone  says  nothing  about  it ;  but  then  he  mentions  nothing  of  Christ's  stay 
in  Bethany  at  this  interval.  Even  if  [as  some  suppose]  the  account  which 
he  gives  (vii.  38,  seq.)  of  the  anointing  at  the  house  of  Simon  (cf.  p.  227, 
seq.)  gave  occasion  for  the  omission  of  this,  it  would  not  follow  that  both 
accounts  record  but  one  and  the  same  &ct.  Matthew  and  Mark  differ 
fi:om  John  in  fixing  the  time  at  two  days  before  Easter,  instead  of  six  ; 
and  in  placing  its  scene,  not  in  the  house  of  Lazarus,  but  of  Simon  the 
leper.  But  since  Matthew  and  Mark  omit  entirely  the  history  of  Lazarus, 
and  connect  the  narrative  directly  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem,  it  is  easy  to 
explain  their  placing  this  anointing  where  they  do,  seeing  that  its  nature 
was  such  as  to  secure  its  preservation,  and  its  reference  to  Qnist's  approach- 
ing death  necessarily  assigned  its  chronological  position.  John  introduces 
it  in  the  connexion  of  /acts.  We  see  in  his  %pcount  the  occtmxm  of  the 
festive  meal,  and  of  Mary's  demonstration  of  love.  Whether  the  transfer 
of  the  scene  to  the  house  of  Simon  (in  Matthew  and  Mark)  was  occasioned 
by  blending  this  narrative  with  that  of  the  other  banquet  that  took  place 
at  Simon's  house,  or  by  some  other  cause,  cannot  be  decided ;  nor  has  it 
any  bearing  whatever  upon  the  veracity  of  their  narratives. 

'  In  the  other  Grospels  the  "washing  of  lie  head"  is  mentioned  •  that 
of  the  feet  accords  more  with  Eastern  usages.  It  was  customary  for  ser- 
vants to  bring  water  to  wash  the  feet  of  the  guests  ;  but  Mary  bathed  them 
heraelf,  iiot  with  water,  but  with  a  costly  unguent.  Strauss  thinks  it  inex- 
plicable that  the  name  should  have  been  lost  in  the  other  Grospels  if  the 
woman  was  so  eminent  in  Gospel  history,  and  especially  as  Christ  said  the 
incident  should  be  kept  in  memorial  of  her  wherever  his  Gospel  was 
preached  (Matt.  xxvi.  13) ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  supposes  that  "  this 
very  saying  of  Christ  might  have  occasioned  the  ascribing  of  the  act  to  a 
definite  person."  To  be  sure,  it  is  as  possible  that  the  tradition  itself  gava 
name  to  the  unknown  person  at  a  later  period,  aa  that  the  name  originally 
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declined  tian  sought  demonstrations  of  honour  for  his  person; 
and  perhaps  Judas,  who  could  not  understand  or  appreciate 
Mary's  feelings,  meant  to  enter  into  his  views  in  this  respect 
when  he  said,  "Why  was  not  this  omtment  sold  for  three  hv/nd/red 
pence,  amd  given  to  the  poor!" ' 

But  Christ,  who  looks  only  at  the  heart,  saw  in  Mary's  act 
an  exhibition  of  that  overilowiag  love  which  is  the  spring  and 
source  of  true  holiness,  smd  rebuked  the  vulgar  tendency  that 
wished  to  measure  everything  by  its  own  standard.  "  Let 
her  (done;  agoAnst  the  day  of  my  hvjrying  hath  she  kept  this  (she 
has  preserved  it  for  my  embalming);  she  has  shown  me  the 
last  tokens  of  honour  and  affection,  not  to  be  measured  by 
vulgar  standards ;  she  knows  that  you  will  soon  have  me  no 
more  among  you,  while  the  poor  ye  shall  have  always." 

given  should  be  lost.  But  that  the  one  is  more  probable  than  the  other 
cannot  be  proved  in  any  way.  Omitting  Lazarus's  history,  they  had  no 
occasion  to  mention  Mary.  The  commonness  of  the  name  (it  belonged  to 
several  noted  women  in  the  New  Testament)  may  have  led  to  the  omission. 
So  in  Luke  x.  38,  as  we  have  seen,  the  description  of  Martha  and  Mary 
in  their  femily  circumstances,  the  place  of  their  abode,  &c.  is  omitted, 
although  the  very  gist  of  the  anecdote  turns  upon  their  marked  differences 
of  character.  But  the  connexion  of  the  narrative  now  before  us,  with  the 
approaching  death  of  Jesus,  also  tended  to  preserve  the  locality.  And  as 
John  mentions  the  name,  without,  the  promise  given  by  Matthew  (xxvi.  13), 
it  is  the  more  evident  that  the  latter  did  not  cause  him  to  invent  the  former. 
His  graphic  description  is  that  of  an  eye-witness ;  and  it  would  even  be 
easier  to  believe  that  Matt.  xxvi.  13,  was  itself  a  later  invention  than  that 
John  was  led  by  it  to  invent  the  name. 

'  None  of  the  Evangelists  but  John  mention  the  name  of  Judas,  Stroma 
thinks  that  "  if  Judas  had  really  been  named  in  the  original  tradition,  the 
name  would  not  have  been  lost ;"  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  "  his  bad 
character  i^ould  easily  lead  to  the  ascription  of  this  bad  trait  to  him."  But 
care  for  ike  poor  was  not  a  likely  trait  to  ascribe  to  Judas,  and  John 
expressly  assigns  a  motive  of  his  own  for  his  language  (v.  6) ;  and  the  very 
inaptness  of  this  plea  to  Judas  may  have  caused  its  transfer  to  others.  We 
certainly  oaimot  suppose  that  all,  or  many,  of  the  Apostles  made  use  of  it, 
but  the  one  who  said  it  may  have  expressed  the  thought  of  others  ;  though 
Christ's  words  do  not  necessarily  presuppose  this.  Little  as  we  may  be 
surprised  by  various  defects  in  their  views  and  feelings  at  that  time,  there 
are  two  points  of  view  in  this  plea  that  can  hardly  be  conceived  as  used  by 
any  other  than  Judas :  (1.)  If  their  minds  were  then  fiill  of  anticipations  of 
Christ's  glory,  the  anointing,  as  a  demonstration  of  reverence  for  his  person, 
could  not  appear  improper  to  them  ;  (2.)  Or  if  their  thoughts  were  turned 
to  his  approaching  sufiferings  (which  is  not  so  probable),  they  coiild  still 
less  disapprove  an  expression  of  love  for  him  whom  they  were  so  soon  to 
lose.     Neither  of  these  remarks  would  apply  to  Judas. 
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PART  II. 

ITEOM  THE  TRIUMPHAL  BNTEY  INTO  JEBUSAIiEM  TO 
THE  A-SCENSION. 


CHAPTER  I. 

FROM  THE  TKIUMPHAI,  ENTRY  TO  THE  LAST  SUPPER. 
§  2i3. — The  Entry  imto  Jerusalem^ 
The  fame  of  Christ's  acts  had  been  diffused  among  the 
thousands  of  Jews''  that  had  gathered  from  all  quarters  for 
the  Passover.  The  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  in  particular,  had 
created  a  great  sensation.  As  soon  as  the  Sabbath  la-w- 
allowed,' they  flocked  in  crowds  to  Bethany  to  see  Jesus,  and 
especially  to  con-vince  themselves  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus 
by  ocular  e-vidence  and  inquiry  on  the  spot.  Perhaps  on 
Sunday  morning,  too,  before  Christ  went  to  Jerusalem,  many 
had  gone  out.™ 

J  We  must  here  aoooTint  for  the  chronology  that  we  adopt.  We  set  out 
with  the  presupposition  (for  which  reasons  -mil  be  given  hereafter)  that 
the  beginning  of  the  Passover,  14th  Nisan,  occurred  in  that  year  on  a 
i^iday.  Now  John  xii.  1,  gives  a  fixed  mark — Christ's  arrival  at  Bethany 
aia;  days  before  the  Passover  ;  which  six  days  may  include  that  which  forms 
the  termmm  a  guo,  and  aJso  the  termimun  ad  guem.  If  he  included  the 
first,  Christ  reached  Bethany  on  the  Sabbath  ;  not  very  likely,  as  he  was 
wont  to  avoid  the  charge  of  -riolating  the  Mosaic  law,  except  in  cases  of 
urgent  necessity.  If  he  included  both  days,  Christ  reached  Bethany  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week.  But  then  the  Passover  caravan  must  have  reached 
Jericho  on  Sabbath,  or  on  Friday,  remaining  there  on  Sabbath,  which  is 
not  probable,  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  separate  accounts.  The  only 
supposition  that  avoids  these  di£&culties  is  that  John  included  neither  of 
the  two  days,  and  that  Christ  arrived  in  Bethany  on  Friday.  (Cf.  note, 
p.  307.)  B.  Jacohi  supposes  that  Christ  arrived  so  late  on  BViday  that  the 
Sabbath  had  begun,  and  John,  therefore,  regarded  Friday  as  past ;  this 
supposition  would  remove  the  cU£culty,  -without  altering  the  chronology. 

'  By  a  census  taken  imder  Nero,  2,700,000  men  gathered  at  Jerusalem 
to  the  Passover.     Joseph.  B.  J.  vi.  9,  §  3. 

'  The  Sabbath-day's  journey  allowed  by  the  law  was  1,000  paces  ;  but 
Bethany  was  twice  that  far  fi-om  Jerusalem.  The  habit  was  to  walk  the 
first  1,000  on  Sabbath  before  sunset ;  the  others  afterward. 

"  John  xii.  9,  13.  According  to  the  other  Evangelists,  Jesus  came  on 
the  same  day  with  the  multitude  fi-om  Jericho.  The  difSculty  is  not  wholly 
inexplicable ;  nor  does  it  afieot  the  substance  of  the  narrative.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  distinguish  (as  ScMeiermacher  and  others  do)  two  entries  of  Christ 
into  the  city ;  the  first  being  described  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  the  second 
in  John.  According  to  this  view,  he  entered  first  with  the  caravan  towards 
evening,  and  a  great  sensation  was  produced ;  thence  he  went  immediatel-y 
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Tlie  question  may  arise,  wlietlier  tlie  triumphal  entry  into 
Jerusalem  was  part  of  Christ's  plan,  or  not.  It  is  certainly 
possible,  from  the  circumstances  just  mentioned,  that  it  was 
unsought  on  his  part.  But  had  such  really  been  the  case,  he 
would  have  avoided  the  multitude,  and  entered  the  city  quietly 
and  privately,  as  he  could  easily  have  done.  Had  he  not  had 
higher  interests  in  view,  he  must  have  avoided  a  mode  of  entry 
which  confirmed  the  opinion  that  he  claimed  to  be  more  than 
a  mere  teacher,  and  which  would  aflford  so  excellent  a  handle 
to  his  enemies.  We  do  not,  indeed,  look  upon  it  as  brought 
about  by  any  management  on  his  part,  but  as  a  natural  result 
of  the  circumstances,  as  a  final  and  necessary  Hnk  in  a  chain  of 
consecutive  events.  We  regard  it,  therefore,  as  foreseen  and 
embraced  in  his  plan ;  and  his  plan  was  nothing  else  but  the 
will  of  his  Father,  which  he  fulfilled  as  a  free  organ.  He 
wished  to  yield  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  transient  as 
he  knew  it  would  be  in  most  of  them,  and  thus  to  testify,  in 
the  face  of  the  nation  and  of  mankind,  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  had  come,  and  that  he  was  the  promised  Theocratic  King. 
And  this  was  the  result  of  his  previous  labours,  brought  about 
by  the  Divine  guidance.  If  he  had  not  before,  in  the  same 
direct  and  public  way,  proclaimed  himself  Messiah,  he  now  did 
it  before  the  eyes  of  all,  most  publicly  and  strikingly.  This 
triumphant  entry  was  the  reply  to  many  questions ;  a  reply 
which  shut  out  all  doubt ;  it  was,  in  a  word,  a  world-historical 
event." 

to  Bethany,  and  on  the  next  morning  (according  to  our  view,  the  second' 
day  after)  returned  to  the  city,  the  fame  of  his  works  having,  in  the  mean 
time,  been  still  more  widely  bruited  among  the  people ;  the  second  entry, 
expected  and  prepared  for,  causing  much  greater  excitement  than  the  first 
unannounced  and  unexpected  one.  But  in  this  case  we  should  have  to 
admit  that  the  two  narratives  had  been  blended ;  parts  that  belonged  to 
the  second,  as  given  by  John,  being  transferred  to  the  first.  As  the  other 
Gospels  (Mark  especiaJly)  relate  that  he  arrived  late  in  the  evening  at  the 
city,  and  went  directly  thence  to  Bethany,  there  appears  good  ground  for 
the  supposition.  The  statement  of  the  other  Evangelists  (his  going  to 
Bethany)  suits  exactly  John's  account  of  his  relations  with  the  &mily  of 
Lazarus. 

But  yet,  if  our  mode  of  viewing  the  Gospels  be  coirect,  it  may  very  well 
have  been  inferred — ^the  narrative  of  the  entry  being  separately  transmitted, 
and  the  supposition  naturally  arising  that  he  came  directly  with  the  caravan 
from  Jericho — that  the  Messianio  entry  took  place  immediately  on  his 
arrival. 

"  It  may  be  matter  of  question  what  features  of  the  entry  belonged  to 
CJhriat's  plan,  and  what  were  brought  about  entirely  by  the  circumstances. 
To  admit  that  any  of  them  belonged  to  the  latter  class  would  not  deprive 
them  of  significance  ;  the  development  of  the  circumstances  themselves. 
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Attended  by  Ms  disciples  and  the  host  that  had  gathered 
into  Bethany,  Christ  set  out  for  Jerusalem.  Many  more 
advanced  to  meet  him  from  the  city,  and  were  hailed  by  those 
who  had  been  with  Christ  with  the  assurance  that  Lazarus 
had  indeed  been  raised  from  the  dead.  In  the  increasing 
throng,  Christ  mounted  an  ass  which  he  found  at  hand,  for  his 
own  convenience,  and  that  the  people  might  see  him.  And  thus 
the  natural  course  of  circumstances  aptly  symbolized  the  peace- 
able character  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  its  total  rejection 
of  worldly  pomp  and  display,  as  typified  by  the  Prophet 
Zachariah  (ix.  9).  With  joyous  songs  and  shoutings  he  was 
introduced  into  the  city  as  Messiah,  while  on  all  sides  was 
heard  the  loud  acclaim,  "  Hosanna  !  Jehovah  prosper  him  ! 
Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  Jehovah"  (Ps.  cxvui. 
25,  26).  Some  Pharisees  among  the  multitude,  who  were 
perhaps  not  folly  decided  in  their  opinions,  though  recognizing 
Jesus  as  a  great  teacher,  were  displeased  that  he  was  thus 
proclaimed  Messiah  on  entering  the  city,  and  asked  him  to 
silence  his  followers.  He  answered,  "  I  tell  you,  if  these  shovM 
hold  thdr peace,  the  atones  would  cry  out.""     An  event   had 

apart  from  Christ's  immediate  intention,  or  in  connexion  therewith,  might 
adapt  them  to  symbolize  the  appearance  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  From 
John  xii.  14,  we  leam  that  Christ,  finding  the  throng  so  great,  seated 
himself  tipon  an  aas  found  just  at  hand,  which  act  was  subsequently  referred 
to,  Zaoh.  ix.  9,  and  the  narrative  somewhat  modified  accorc&gly,  as, 
indeed,  is  seen  in  Matthew  (xxi.  2-7),  where  two  beasts  are  mentioned, 
fi:om  a  misapprehension  of  the  passage  in  Zachariah,  following  the  Alex- 
andrian version.  It  is  to  be  carefully  observed  that  John  xii.  16,  makes  a 
clear  distinction  between  the  view  of  this  event  taken  by  the  disciples  at 
the  time,  from  that  in  which  they  regarded  it  at  a  later  period,  when  all 
had  been  fulfilled,  and  they  had  seen  Jesus  as  the  glorified  Messiah ; 
showing  that  what  at  first  appeared  to  be  only  accidental,  afterward  gained 
a  higher  significance.  None  but  an  eye-witness  would  have  made  such  a 
distinction  at  the  time  when  this  Gospel  was  written.  If  this  should  be 
taken  as  implying  that  the  ass  was  accidentally  there  (though  it  by  no 
means  necessarily  implies  this),  the  use  of  the  animal  is  not  thereby  ren- 
dered the  less  significant,  or  a  less  apt  flilfilment  of  the  Messianic  pro- 
phecy. But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  other  Gospels  represent  the  act  as 
imtentional  on  Christ's  part ;  not,  however,  as  Strauss  tnll  have  it,  mira- 
cultme.  It  is  not  at  all  impossible  to  harmonize  John's  account  with  that 
of  the  other  Evangelists ;  the  word  tvpuv,  in  v.  14,  does  not  of  necessity 
define  the  way  in  which  Christ  obtained  the  ass  ;  and  John  states  many 
points  very  concisely.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  a  question  which  account  is 
the  most  simple. 

"  Luke  xix.  39.  If  we  suppose  there  were  two  entries  (which  this  pas- 
sage appears,  though  not  necessarily,  to  fiivour),  these  words  would  refer 
to  the  first ;  and  the  Pharisees  probably  accompanied  the  Passover  caravan 
from  Galilee. 
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occurred,  so  lofty  and  so  pregnant  with  tlxe  best  interefrts  of 
mankind,  that  it  might  rouse  even  the  dullest  to  rejoice.  In 
the  mouth  of  any  other,  even  the  greatest  of  men,  these  words 
■would  have  been  an  unjustifiable  self-exaltation ;  uttered  by 
Sim,  they  show  the  weighty  import  which  he  gave  to  his 
manifestation.  Christ's  conduct  in  this  respect,  moreover, 
shows  that  such  an  entry  into  Jerusalem  formed  part  of  his 
plan. 

§  244. — Sadness  of  Christ  at  Sight  of  Jerwalem.     (Luke  six.  41-44.) 

With  what  sorrow  must  that  heart,  so  fuU  of  love,  so  over- 
flowing with  pity  for  the  misery  of  men,  have  been  wrung  as 
he  approached  for  the  last  time  the  City  whose  people  he  had 
so  often  summoned  in  vain  to  repent,  the  metropolis  of  the 
earthly  Theocracy — soon  to  be  left  to  deserved  destruction, 
from  which  he  caidd  not  save  it,  because  His  voice  was  not 
listened  to  !  With  tears  he  cried,  "  If  thou  hadsf  hnown,  even 
thou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the  things  which  bdong  vjnto  thy 
peace  I  bid  now  they  are  hM  from  thine  eyes."  And  then  he 
uttered  a  prophecy  (v.  43,  44)  which  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem afterward  abundantly  verified. 

Although  Christ,  doubtless,  went  immediately  on  his  entry 
to  the  Temple  to  thank  God,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  must 
place  here  the  expulsion  of  the  buyers  and  sellers.? 

During  the  few  remaining  days  of  his  ministry  on  earth,  he 
made  use  of  the  favourable  temper  of  the  people  to  impress 
their  minds  with  his  teaching.  In  the  mornings  he  taught  in 
the  Temple  ;  the  rest  of  the  day  was  given  to  the  disciples, 
with  whom,  in  the  evening,  he  was  wont  to  retire  to  Bethany. 

§  lis.— The  Fig-tree  Owreed.     (Matt.  xxi.  18  ;  Mark  xi.  12.)— Parable  of 
the  Fig-tree.     (Luke  ziii.  6-9.) 

A  remarkable  occurrence  in  this  part  of  the  history  must 
now  be  examined  somewhat  closely.  Christ,  returning  with 
his  disciples  in  the  morning  from  Bethany  to  Jerusalem,  be- 
came hungry,  and  saw  at  a  distance  a  fig-tree  in  full  leaf.  At 
that  season  of  the  year  such  a  tree  might  be  expected,  in  fiill 

'  According  to  Matt.  xxi.  16,  16,  the  displeasure  of  the  priests  was 
kindled  when  the  children  cried  "  Hosanna  ! "  in  the  Temple.  Jesus  said 
to  them,  "  Have  ye  never  read.  Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings 
hast  thou  ordained  praise  ?"  (Pa.  viii.  3).  This  incident  might  be  con- 
founded with  the  one  before  quoted  from  Luke ;  but  it  has  features 
essentially  diiferent.  The  haughty  scribes  are  here  offended  because 
children  rejoice,  and  Christ  replies,  in  effect,  "The  glory  of  God  is  revealed 
to  children,  while  the  chiefs  of  the  hierarchy,  in  the  pride  of  their  imagined 
wisdom,  receive  no  impressions  into  their  cold  and  unsusceptible  hearts," 
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foliage,  to  bear  fruit  ;9  and  lie  walked  towards  it,  to  pluck  off 
tlie  figa.  Finding  none,  he  said,  "  No  man  eat  fruit  of  thee 
herecfterfor  ever."  On  the  second  morning,'  the  disciples, 
coming  the  same  way,  were  astonished  to  find  the  fig-tree 
withered. 

In  what  light  is  this  fact  to  be  regarded  ?  Shall  we  see  in 
it  the  immediate  result  of  Christ's  words ;  in  fact,  a  miracle, 
as  Matthew's  statement  appears  to  imply?  All  his  other 
miracles  were  acts  of  love,  acts  of  giving  and  creation ;  this 
would  be  a  punitive  and  destroying  miracle,  falling,  too,  upon 
a  natural  object,  to  which  no  guilt  could  cling.  It  would 
certainly  be  at  variance  with  all  other  peculiar  operations  of 
Christ,  who  came,  in  every  respect,  "  not  to  destroy,  but  to 
fulfil."  Shall  we  conceive  that  the  coincidence  with  Christ's 
words  was  merely  accidental — a  view  which  suits  Mark's 
statement  better  than  Matthew's  ?  If  so,  we  shall  find  it 
impossible  to  extract  from  Christ's  words,  twist  them  as  we 
may,  a  sense  worthy  of  him. 

The  proper  medium,  is  to  be  found  in  the  symbolical  mean- 
ing of  the  act.  If  the  miracles  generally  have  a  symbolical 
import  (and  we  have  shown  that  in  some  it  is  particularly 
prominent),  we  have  in  this  case  one  that  is  entvrdy  symbolical 

The  fig-tree,  rich  in  foliage,  but  destitute  of  fruit,  represents 
the  Jewish  people,  so  abundant  in  outward  shows  of  piety,  but 
destitute  of  its  reality.  Their  vital  sap  was  squandered  upon 
leaves.  And  as  the  fruitless  tree,  failing  to  realize  the  aim  of 
its  being,  was  destroyed ;  so  the  Theocratic  nation,  for  the 
same  reason,  was  to  be  overtaken,  after  long  forbearance,  by 
the  judgments  of  God,  and  shut  out  from  his  kingdom. 

The  prophets  were  accustomed  to  convey  both  instructions 
and  warnings  by  symbolical  acts ;  and  the  purport  of  this  act, 
as  both  warning  and  prediction,  was  precisely  suited  to  the 
time.  But  to  understand  Christ's  act  aright,  we  must  not 
conceive  that  he  at  once  caused  a  sound  tree  to  wither.  This 
would  not,  as  we  have  said,  be  in  harmony  with  the  general 
aim  of  his  miracles  ;  nor  would  it  correspond  to  the  idea  which 
he  designed  to  set  vividly  before  the  disciples.  A  sound  tree, 
suddenly  destroyed,  would  certainly  be  no  fitting  type  of  the 

1  See  article  "Feige,"  in  Winer's  Eealworterbuoh.  The  remark  in 
Mark  xi.  13,  "The  time  of  figa  was  not  yet,"  presents  a  difficulty ;  the 
whole  significance  of  the  narrative  lies  in  the  feet  that  the  tree  might  be 
expected  to  bear  fruit,  but  was  destitute  of  it. 

'  I  follow  here  Mark's  statement,  which  seema  to  me  to  be  the  most 
original  in  this  particular. 
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Jewish,  people.  We  must  rather  believe  that  the  same  cause 
which  made  the  tree  barren  had  already  prepared  the  way  for 
its  destruction,  and  that  Christ  only  hastened  a  crisis  which 
had  to  come  in  the  course  of  nature.  In  this  view  it  would 
correspond  precisely  to  the  great  event  ia  the  world's  history 
which  it  was  designed  to  prefigure :  the  moral  character  of  the 
Jewish  nation  had  long  been  fitting  it  for  destruction ;  and 
the  Divine  government  of  the  world  only  brought  on  the 
crisis. 

It  is  true,  no  explanation  on  the  part  of  Christ  is  added  in 
the  account  of  the  event  above  related,  although  we  may 
readily  believe  that  the  disciples  were  not  so  capable  of 
apprehending  his  meaning  or  so  inclined  to  do  it,  as  to  stand 
in  need  of  no  explanation.  But  we  find  such  an  explanation 
in  the  parable  of  the  ha/rren  fig-Wee  (Liike  yiii-  6-9),  which 
evidently  corresponds  to  the  fact  that  we  just  unfolded.  As 
the_/ac<  is  wanting  in  Luke,  and  the^cwaSfo  in  Matthew  and 
Mark,  we  have  additional  reason  to  infer  such  a  correspon- 
dence. We  cannot  conclude,  with  some,  that  the  narrative  of 
the  fact  was  merely  framed  from  an  embodiment  of  th^ 
parable ;  nor  that  the  fact  itself,  so  definitely  related,  was 
purely  ideal ;  but  we  find  in  the  correspondence  of  the  two  an 
intimation  that  idea  and  history  go  here  together ;  and  that, 
according  to  the  prevailing  tendencies  of  the  persons  who 
transmitted  the  accounts,  the  one  or  the  other  was  thrown 
into  the  back-ground. 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  the  words  of  Christ  (Matt, 
xxi.  21;  Mark  xi.  23)  on  the  power  of  faith  to  "  remove 
mountains  "  really  belong  in  this  connexion.  Against  it  is  the 
feet  that  the  miracle  proper  was  really  subordinate,  and  that 
the  faith  of  the  disciples  was  to  show  its  power  in  modes  very 
different  from  that  fllustrated  by  the  fact.  But  if  the  words 
a/re,  to  be  taken  in  this  connexion,  we  must  suppose  that,  after 
the  attention  of  the  disciples  had  been  drawn  to  the  subordi- 
nate feature  (the  withering  of  the  tree),  Christ  made  use  of 
their  astonishment  for  a  purpose  very  important  in  this  last 
period  of  his  stay  with  them,  viz.,  to  incite  them  to  act  of 
themselves  by  the  power  of  God  ;  not  to  be  so  amazed  at 
what  Ha  wrought  with  that  power,  but  to  remember  that  in 
communion  with  him  tJmj  would  be  able  to  do  the  same, 
and  even  greater  things.  The  sense  of  his  words  then 
would  be  :  "  You  need  not  wonder  at  a  result  like  this ; 
the  result  was  the  least  of  it ;  you  shall  do  still  greater  things 
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by  the  power  of  God,  if  you  only  possess  the  great  essential, 
Faith." 

If  we  adopted  this  view,  we  should  be  disposed  to  consider 
Luke  xvii.  6,  as  the  original  form  of  Christ's  la,nguage  with 
regard  to  the  fig-tree;  and  to  suppose  that  in  Matthew  and 
Mark  different  expressions,  conveying  similar  thoughts,  had 
been  blended  together.  Yet  it  cannot  be  asserted  that  the 
view  itself  is  altogether  well  supported.  Perhaps  it  may  have 
been  the  case  that  the  original  form  of  Christ's  words  in  ex- 
planation of  the  miracle  was  lost ;  its  symbohcal  import,  which 
is  really  its  chief  import,  was  made  subordinate  to  the  miracle 
itself;  and  another  expression  of  Christ,  better  adapted  to  this 
conception  of  the  fact,  was  brought  into  connexion  with  it. 

§  246. — Machinations  of  ike  PTia/riaees. 

The  sensation  created  by  the  raising  of  Lazarus  had,  as  we 
have  seen,  quickened  the  resolution  to  which  the  more  hasty 
portion  of  the  Sanhedrim  had  long  been  inchned,  to  put  Jesus 
out  of  the  way.  The  time  and  mode  of  its  execution  depended 
iupon  the  fact  and  the  manner  of  his  entering  the  city;  and 
men  of  all  classes  waited  anxiously  to  see  whether  he  would 
dare  openly  to  face  his  enemies.  Before  his  arrival,  the  San- 
hedrim ordered  that  any  one  who  should  ascertain  his  place  of 
abode  should  inform  them  of  it,  that  measures  might  be  taken 
for  his  arrest.^ 

The  triumphant  Messianic  entry  of  Christ,  amid  the  shouts 
of  the  enthusiastic  multitude,  was  an  unexpected  blow  to  the 
hierarchical  party.  "  See,"  said  they  iu  anger,  "  how  ye  prevail 
nothing!  behold,  the  world  is  gone  after  him!"'  They  now 
determined  to  make  use  of  craft.  We  cannot  decide,  from  the 
brief  intimations  of  the  Evangelists,  whether  they  first  in- 
tended to  make  use  of  the  Sicarii,'^  who  at  that  time  were 
employed  frequently  by  the  unprincipled  heads  of  parties;  or 
whether  it  was  their  plan  from  the  beginning  to  get  him  into 
their  power  by  stratagem,  and  then  have  him  condemned  under 
the  forms  of  law.  This  last  would  be  more  in  consonance 
with  their  usual  hypocrisy.  Doubtless  the  pleas  and  accuser 
tions  to  be  employed  were  all  ready ;  abundant  material  had 
been  gathered  from  Christ's  labours  both  in  Galilee  and  Jeru- 
salem. Still,  they  must  have  welcomed  any  new  developments 
which  might  serve  to  justify  his  condemnation  on  the  ground 

■  John  xi.  66,  67.  *  Ibid.  xii.  19. 

"  Matt.  xxvi.  4.  It  cannot  be  well  decided  whether  oTroKTciveiv  refen 
to  assaasinatiou  or  to  legal  murder. 
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of  Jewish  law,  or  to  present  him  to  the  Roman  authorities  as 
a  culpritJ 

§  247. — (?omJtBO<«m  of  the  Pharisees  and  Hero^ans. — Ghrist'i  Decision  on 
paying  Tribute  to  Ccesar. 

Besides  the  Pharisaical  party,  there  was  another  among  the 
Jews  at  that  time,  the  Herodians,  a  political  rather  than  reli- 
gious party,  whose  greatest  care  was  to  preserve  the  public  quiet, 
and  avoid  all  occasions  of  offence  to  the  Romans.  These  two 
parties  now  combined  against  Christ  ;^  not  the  first  or  the  last 
instance  in  history  in  wMch  priests  have  made  use  of  politicians, 
even  otherwise  opposed  to  them,  to  crush  a  reformer  whose 
zeal  might  be  inimical  to  both. 

A  question  was  proposed  to  Christ,  apparently  out  of  respect 
to  his  authority,  but  really  with  a  view  to  draw  such  an  answer 
from  him  as  would  offend  either  the  hierarchs  or  politicians : 
"Master,  we  hnow  that  thou  a/rt  true;  far  them  regardest  not  the 
person  of  men,  but  teaehest  the  way  of  God  in  truth:  is  it  lawful 
to  give  tribute  to  Ccesar,  or  not  ?""    A  denial  of  the  obligation 

'  In  order  to  obtain  an  exact  view  of  the  events  that  preceded  and  con- 
tributed to  the  death  of  Christ,  we  must  compare  the  synoptical  accounft 
with  that  of  John.  The  former,  however,  collecting  into  the  space  of  a 
few  days  events  which,  according  to  John,  occurred  at  various  points  of 
time,  leave  many  gaps  and  obscurities.  Pharisaical  plots  and  schemea 
that  were,  perhaps,  going  on  for  years,  are  all  transferred  to  this  period. 
According  to  the  synoptical  accounts,  the  Sanhedrim  sent  a  deputation  to 
Christ  while  he  taught  publicly  in  the  Temple,  asking  his  authority  for  so 
doing.  Christ,  seeing  that  they  only  meant  to  ensnare  him,  replied  by  a 
question  that  was  rather  dangerous  for  them :  "  The  baptism  of  John, 
whence  was  it !  from  heaven,  or  of  men !"  (Matt.  xxi.  25).  Their  interests 
would  be  prejudiced  by  admitting  it  to  be  "  from  heaven ;"  their  fear  of 
alienating  the  people,  who  revered  John  as  a  prophet,  forbade  them  to  say 
it  was  "  of  men."  They  therefore  evaded  the  question,  and  Christ  declared 
himself  to  be  thereby  justified  in  refusing  to  answer  theirs.  In  this  state- 
ment itself  there  is  nothing  improbable  ;  the  only  possible  doubt  is  as  to 
its  chronological  connexion.  Could  the  Sanhedrim  have  sent  such  a  depu- 
tation to  Christ  at  a  time  when  matters  had  gone  so  far  as  John's  account 
represents  them  ?  The  question  proposed  cannot  but  remind  us  of  that 
offered  to  Christ  (John  ii.  18)  at  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  ;  the  answer 
reminds  us,  also,  of  Christ's  appeal,  at  an  earlier  period,  to  the  testimony 
of  John  the  Baptist.  Without  venturing  to  decide  the  point,  we  may 
suggest  that  the  chronology  is  at  feult.  And,  at  any  rate,  the  obscurity 
in  the  connexion  of  events  in  the  synoptical  Gospels,  arising  from  the 
omission  of  Christ's  previous  labours  in  Jerusalem,  makes  it  necessary  for 
us  to  fill  them  up  from  John's  definite,  historical  outline.  Matt.  xxi.  46, 
recalls  forcibly  John's  statements  of  similar  facts  before  occurring  in  the 
city. 

"  Mark  lii.  6,  perhaps  implies  that  this  union  was  formed  at  an  earlier 
period.  »  Mark  xii.  14,  15. 
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woTild  subject  Mm  to  accusation  before  the  Koman  authorities 
as  a  man  politically  dangerous,  and  a  ringleader  of  rebellion. 
To  acknowledge  it,  might  lay  him  open  to  the  charge  of  de- 
grading the  dignity  of  the  Theocratic  nation.  Asting  for  a 
Eoman  denarius,  he  inquired,  "  Whose  is  this  image  amd  super- 
seriptionV  "  Caesar's."  The  very  currency  of  the  coin  implied 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  political  dependence  of  the  nation 
upon  the  Eoman  Empire,  and  of  the  obligations  that  flowed 
from  such  dependence.  This  conclusion  he  uttered  in  very  few 
words :  "Render  wnio  GcBsa/r  the  things  that  a/re  Ccesan's,  amd 
to  God  the  things  that  a/re  God's.'' 

These  words  imply  that  it  was  not  Christ's  calling  to  alter 
the  relations  and  duties  of  civU  society.  Had  he  meant  to 
represent  himself  as  Messiah  in  the  sense  of  Messiahship  held 
by  the  Pharisees,  he  must  have  given  a  different  reply;  but  his 
answer  taught  them  that  their  obligations  to  Csesar  were  not 
inconsistent  with  their  duties  to  God;  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  latter  constituted  the  basis  of  the  former.  At  the  same 
time,  it  reminded  them  of  a  duty  to  which  they  were  most 
unfaithful,  viz.  to  give  Imdy  to  God  what  is  God's;  ess  man,  heav- 
ing the  sUi/mp  of  his  image,  belongs  to  him,,  amd  shxmM  he  dedicated 
to  him,.  And  the  "giving  to  God  what  is  God's"  not  only 
affords  the  basis,  but  also  fixes  the  just  limitations  of  the  civil 
obligations  growing  out  of  relations  brought  about  by  Divine 
Providence. 

§  2i8. — Christ's  Meply  to  ihe  Sadd/acees  abtmt  the  Remrrectum.     (Matt.  xrii. 
23,  Beq. ;  Mark  xii.  18  ;  Luke  xx.  27.) 

Between  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  that  of  the  Sadducees  there 
was,  as  we  have  already  seen,y  nothing  in  common.  But  al- 
though that  party  generally  paid  Uttle  heed  to  popular  religious 
movements,  and  had  as  yet  hardly  noticed  Christ,  their  atten- 
tion, and  even  their  fevour,  was  drawn  to  him  by  the  opposition 
of  the  Pharisees.  His  happy  defeat  of  the  schemes  of  the  latter 
induced  the  Sadducees  to  tempt  him  with  a  question  in  regard 
to  marriage  in  the  resurrection,  which  might,  perhaps,  embarrass 
him  on  the  ground  that  he  occupied.  But  with  them,  as  with 
the  Pharisees,  he  struck  at  the  root,  and  traced  their  errors  to 
ignorance  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  omnipotence  of  God. 
Had  they  known  the  Scriptures,  he  showed  them  (even  the 
law,  which  they  acknowledged,  for  he  quoted  out  of  Exodus), 
not  only  in  the  letter,  but  the  spirit,  they  could  not  fail  to  see 

'  Cf.  p.  36. 
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a  necessary  connexion  between  the  faith  revealed  there  and  the 
doctrine  of  an  eternal  individual  life  for  man  (v.  31,  32).  Had 
they  known  the  omnipotence  of  God,  they  would  not  have  sup- 
posed that  the  forms  and  relations  of  the  present  life  must  be 
preserved  in  the  future ;  God  could  bestow  the  new  existence 
in  a  far  different,  nay,  in  a  glorified  form  (v.  29,  30). 

He  thus  refuted  the  Sadducees,  both  negatively  and  posi- 
tively. Negatively,  by  showing  that  their  question  went  on 
the  false  hypothesis  that  the  forms  and  relations  of  the  present 
sensible  life  would  be  transferred  to  the  future  spiritual  one; 
and  positively,  by  showing  the  essential  import  of  the  declara,- 
tion  in  the  Pentateuch,  "/  am  the  Qod  ofAbrahami,  cmd  the  God 
oflaaae,  cmd  the  God  of  Jacob''  How  could  God  place  himself 
in  so  near  a  relation  to  individual  men,  and  ascribe  to  them  so 
high  a  dignity,  if  they  were  mere  perishable  appearances;  if 
they  had  not  an  essence  akin  to  his  own,  and  destined  for  im- 
mortality? 

We  must  bear  in  mind  here  the  emphatic  sense  in  which 
Christ  contrasts  the  "dead"  and  the  "living;"  a  sense  which  is 
evident  (apart  from  John's  Gospel)  in  the  passage,  "Let  the  dead 
hwry  thevr  dead."^  It  is  in  this  emphatic  sense  that  he  says, 
"God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  hut  of  the  Iwmg"^  (v.  32).  The 
living  God  can  only  be  conceived  as  the  God  of  the  living. 
And  this  argument,  derived  from  the  Theocratic  basis  of  the 
Old  Testament,  is  founded  upon  a  more  general  one,  viz.  the 
connexion  between  the  consciousness  of  God  and  that  of  im- 
mortality. Man  coiild  not  become  conscious  of  God  as  his  God, 
if  he  were  not  a  personal  spirit,  divinely  allied,  and  destined 
for  eternity,  an  eternal  object  (as  an  individual)  of  God;  and 
thereby  far  above  all  natural  and  perishable  beings,  whose  per- 
petuity is  that  of  the  species,  not  the  individual. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Christ  does  not  enter  further 
into  the  faith  of  immortality  as  defined  in  the  belief  of  the  re- 
surrection ;  his  opponents  could  not  appreciate  the  latter  until 
they  had  been  made  to  feel  the  need  of  the  former. 

§  219. — Chrwd  Exposition  of  the  First  amd  Cheat  Oommcmdment. 
(Mark  xii.  28-34.) 

The  promptness  with  which  Christ  silenced  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees   inclined  towards  bim  many  of  the  better- 

'  Cf.  p.  341. 

•  The  quibbles  of  the  Eabbinioal  writers  on  this  passage,  compared  with 
Christ's  profound  saying,  illustrate  the  proverb,  "Duo  crnn  dieunt  idem, 
nonat  idem." 
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minded.''  One  of  these,  who  felt  himself  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge Jesus  as  a  witness  of  truth,  if  not  as  Messiah,  put  a 
question  to  him  in  good  faith,  in  order  to  make  known  his 
agreement  of  sentiment  with  him  : "  "  Which  is  the  J!rst  com- 
mcmdment  of  aUI"  And  when  Christ  replied  that  all  the 
commandments  were  implied  in  two,  "the  supreme  love  of 
God,  and  the  love  of  one's  neighbour  as  one's  self,"  he  assented 
with  all  his  heart,  declaring  that  this  was,  indeed,  more  than 
"  all  burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices."  Jesus,  whose  loving 
heart  always  welcomed  the  gerins  of  truth  and  goodness, 
praised  the  spirit  of  the  man's  reply,  saying,  "  Thou  art  not  far 
from,  the  hi/ngdom  of  God."  And  in  this  he  intended  no  more 
and  no  less  than  the  words  themselves  conveyed.  Had  he  con- 
sidered an  earnest  moral  striving,  such  as  this  man  expressed, 
to  be  sufficient,  he  would  have  acknowledged  him  as  not  only 
nea/r,  but  m  the  kingdom  of  God.  He  tells  him,  however,  that 
he  is  on  the  way  to  it,  because  he  was  freed  from  the  Pharisaic 
delusion  of  the  righteousness  of  works,  and  knew  the  nature  of 
genuine  piety;  and  could,  therefore,  more  readily  be  convinced 
of  what  he  stUl  lacked  of  the  spvrU  of  the  law,  which  he  so  well 
understood.  The  conscious  need  of  redemption,  thus  awakened, 
would  lead  him  to  the  only  source  whence  his  wants  could  be 
supplied. 

§  250. — The  ParaMe  of  the  Good  Samaritcm.  (Luke  x.  25,  seq.) 
We  here  deviate  a  moment  from  chronological  order,  to  in- 
troduce a  similitude  germane  to  the  conversation  just  set  forth. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Luke  omits  that  conversation,  and  gives 
the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,^  which  is  obviously  akm  to 
it  m  import,  and  is,  in  turn,  omitted  by  the  other  Evangelists. 
Perhaps  iu  this,  as  in  other  cases  already  mentioned,'  the  Evan- 
gelists divided  the  matter  among  them,  in  view  of  this  very 
congeniality  of  meaning. 

"  So,  at  the  council  of  Coatnitz,  when  John  Hubs,  the  witness  for  Christ 
and  truth,  was  condemned  by  a  majority  of  scribes  and  priests,  there  were 
yet  a  few  among  the  multitude  of  better  spirit,  who  were  moved  by  the 
power  of  truth  in  his  replies  and  conduct,  and  manifested  their  sympathy. 

«  We  fbUow  Mark  rather  than  Matthew,  who  represents  the  question  as 
put  in  a  hostile  spirit.  Mark's  description  coincides  with  Luke  xx.  89, 
where  certain  of  the  scribes  are  represented  as  expressing  their  assent  to 
the  Saviour's  answers. 

^  This  parable,  like  that  mentioned  p.  233,  note,  is  peculiar  in  this,  that 
the  truth  of  the  higher  sphere  is  not  illustrated  by  a  feet  from  the  lower, 
but  the  general  truth,  by  a  special  case  from  the  same  sphere,  which  may 
in  itself  have  been  matter  effect.  "  Cf.  p.  346,  note,  and  p.  39S. 
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The  parable  introduces  a  man  asking  Christ  what  he  must 
do  to  inherit  eternal  life.  We  might  infer  from  Luke's  state- 
ment that  his  motives  were  bad;  but  the  narrative  does  not 
confirm  this  view,  although  Christ's  reply  does  not  place  him 
beside  the  man  who  was  "  near"  the  kingdom  of  God.  He  was 
one  of  the  vofiiKoi  (lawyers),  who,  as  we  have  said  (p.  269,  note)^ 
differed  from  the  Pharisees  in  occupying  themselves  more  with 
the  original  writings  of  Scripture  than  with  the  traditions.  In 
this  respect  they  stood  nearer  to  Christ  than  the  Pharisees. 
The  Saviour  does  not  prescribe,  as  the  lawyer,  perhaps,  ex- 
pected, any  new  and  special  command,  but  refers  him  to  the 
law  itself,  which  he  had  made  his  particular  study:  "  What  is 
written  in  the  law?  Haw  readiest  thou?"  The  lawyer  quoted 
in  reply  (as  did  the  scribe  referred  to  in  the  last  section)  the 
aU-embracing  commandment  to  love  God  and  one's  neighbour. 
"Bo  this,"  said  Christ,  "and  thou  shalt  live;"  implying,  what, 
indeed,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  whole  New  Testament,  that  if  a 
man  were  really  capable  of  a  life  whoUy  pervaded  by  this  love, 
he  would  lack  nothing  to  justify  him  before  God. 

The  lawyer  was  probably  iU-disposed  to  dwell  upon  the 
requisites  of  this  perfect  law;  and  Christ,  therefore,  sets 
vividly  before  him  in  the  parable  the  nature  of  a  genuine  and 
practical  love,  shown  in  the  Samaritan,  in  contrast  with  that 
obedience  to  the  law  which  goes  no  further  than  the  Ups, 
iEustrated  by  the  priest  and  the  Levite.  And  in  conclusion, 
he  told  him,  "  Go  thou  and  do  likewise,  and  thou  shalt  fulfil 
the  law."  The  contrast  between  true  and  pretended  love  is 
thus  made  prominent  in  the  parable  in  opposition  (1)  to  the 
hypocrisy,  and  (2)  to  the  narrow  exclusiveness  of  the 
Pharisees.' 

§  251. — ChnaCs  Interpretation  of  Psahn  ox.  1.     (Mark  xii.  35-37.) 
"We  return  now  to  the  order  of  the  narrative.     We  are 
informed  by  the  Evangelists  that,  in  the  course  of  these  con- 
troversies with  his  opponents,  Christ  put  to  them  the  question, 
how  it  could  be  that  Messiah  was  to  be  the  Son  of  David,  and 

'  It  has  been  supposed,  sinoe  Christ's  reply  is  not  precisely  an  answer  to 
the  question  in  v.  29,  that  the  parable  may  have  been  separately  trans- 
mitted, and  at  a  later  period  put  into  this  connexion,  a  connexion  imitated 
from  Mark  xii.  28,  seq. ;  the  two  verses  of  this  passage  (29-31)  being 
transferred  in  Luke  from  Christ's  mouth  to  the  lawyer's.  But  even  if  we 
admit  that  the  connecting  link  in  the  dialogue  is  not  Mly  given  in  Luke 
z.  29,  the  historical  order  is  so  obvious,  that  we  are  thrown  upon  no  such 
forced  explanations, 
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yet  ttat  David  called  him  "  Lord  "  (Ps.  ex,  1).  We  are  not 
precLsely  told  with,  what  view  he  proposed  the  question; 
though  it  might,  perhaps,  be  inferred  from  Matthew's  state- 
ment, that  after  he  had  so  answered  their  captious  queries  as 
to  put  them  to  shame,  he  sought  in  turn  to  embarrass  them. 
But  was  it  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  his  character  to  put 
questions  merely  for  such  a  purpose?  Nothing  like  it,  at  all 
events,  is  to  be  found  in  his  words  or  actions.  Nor  can  we 
well  imagine  that  the  shrewd  Pharisees  could  have  been  much 
embarrassed  by  such  an  interrogatory.  Their  views  would 
naturally  have  suggested  the  reply  that  Messiah  was  alluded 
to  in  respect  to  his  bodily  descent,  when  called  the  "  Son  of 
David;"  and  to  his  Divine  authority  as  Theocratic  King  when 
called  "Lord."  In  this  case,  then,  as  in  a  recent  one,  we 
follow  in  preference  the  statement  of  Mark;  according  to 
which,  Christ  put  the  question  while  teaching  in  the  Temple, 
perhaps  in  answer  to  something  said  in  hostility  to  him.B 

But  for  what  purpose  of  instruction  did  he  quote  the  Psalm  1 
Shutting  out  every  thing  but  what  Mark  says,  we  should  have 
to  suppose  that  he  used  it  to  combat  the  opinion  that  Messiah 
must  come  of  the  line  of  David  ;  in  order,  perhaps,  to  make 
good  his  claim  to  the  Messiahship  against  those  who  questioned 
his  own  descent  from  David  (John  vii.  42).  But  Paul  could 
not  have  presupposed  it  as  a  settled  fact''  that  Christ  was  of 
the  seed  of  David,  had  He  ever  expressed  himself  according  to 
the  supposition  just  given.  Nor  would  his  argument,  in  this 
case,  be  as  striking  as  we  commonly  see  in  his  disputes;  for, 
as  we  have  said,  he  might  be  David's  Lord,  in  one  sense,  and 
his  Son  in  another.  Our  view,  then,  is  that  Christ  quoted  the 
Psalm  in  order  to  unfold  the  higher  idea  of  the  Messiah  as 
the  Son  of  God,  and  to  oppose,  not  the  idea  that  he  was  to  be 
Son  of  David,  but  a  one-sided  adherence  to  this,  at  the  expense 
of  the  other  and  higher  one.  Perhaps  offence  had  been  taken 
at  the  higher  titles  which  he  assumed  to  himself;  and  he  may 
have  been  thereby  led  to  adopt  this  course  of  argument.  As 
he  had  before  used  Ps.  Ixxxii.  6,'  to  convince  the  Jews  on  their 
own  ground  that  it  was  no  blasphemy  for  him  to  claim  the 
title  "Son  of  God"  in  the  highest  sense;  so  now  he  used 
Ps.  ex.  to  convince  them  that  the  two  elements  were  blended 
together  in  the  Messianic  idea.i     Still,  the  passage  may  only 

B  Bie  word  AvoKpiBcis  fevours  this  oonolaaion. 

■>  Cf.  p.  17,  and  Heb.  vii.  14.  i  Of.  p.  360. 

I  We  Bee  here  a  mark  of  that  higher  unity  in  which  the  lineaments  of 
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iave  preserved  to  us  the  head  or  beginning  of  a  fuller 
exposition. 

Even  though  it  be  proved  that  David  was  not  the  author  of 
thePsabn  quoted,  Christ's  argument  is  not  invalidated  thereby. 
Its  principal  point  is  precisely  that  of  the  Psalm ;  the  idea  of 
the  Theocratic  King,  King  and  Priest  at  once,  the  one  founded 
UDon  the  other,  raised  up  to  God,  and  looking,  with  calm 
assurance,  for  the  end  of  the  conflict  with  his  foes,  and  the 
triumphant  establishment  of  his  kingdom.  This  idea  could 
never  be  realized  in  any  man;  it  was  a  prophecy  of  Christ, 
and  in  Him  it  was  fulfilled.  This  idea  went  forth  necessarily 
from  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Dispensation,  and  from  the  organic 
connexion  of  events  in  the  old  Theocracy;  it  was  the  blossom 
of  a  history  and  a  religion  that  were,  in  their  very  essence, 
prophetical.  In  this  regard'it  is  matter  of  no  moment  whether 
David  uttered  the  Psalm  or  not.  History  and  interpretation, 
perhaps,  may  show  that  he  did  not.  But  whether  it  was  a 
conscious  prediction  of  the  royal  poet,  or  whether  some  other, 
in  poetic  but  holy  inspiration,  seized  upon  this  idea,  the  natural 
blossom  and  off-shoot  of  Judaism,  and  assigned  it  to  an  earthly 
monarch,  although  in  its  true  sense  it  could  never  take  shape 
and  form  in  such  a  one — still  it  was  the  idea  by  which  the 
Spirit,  of  which  the  inspired  seer,  whoever  he  may  have  been, 
was  but  the  organ,  pointed  to  Jesus.  The  only  difference  is 
that  between  conscious  and  unconscious  prophecy.  And  if 
Christ  really  named  David  as  the  author  of  the  Psalm,  we  are 
not  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  detracting  from  his  infalli- 
bility and  unconditional  truthfulness,  or  else  of  admitting  that 
David  really  wrote  it.  The  question  of  the  authorship  was 
immaterial  to  his  purpose;  it  was  no  part  of  his  Divine  calling 
to  enter  into  such  investigations;  his  teachings  and  his  reve- 
lation lay  in  a  very  different  sphere.  Here  [as  often  elsewhere] 
he  doubtless  employed  the  ordinary  title  of  the  Psalm — ^the 
one  to  which  his  hearers  were  accustomed. 

What  we  have  said  in  another  place''  in  regard  to  the  place 
assigned  by  Christ  to  the  Old  Testament  and  to  the  prophecies 

Christ's  picture,  as  given  by  the  first  three  Gospels,  harmonize  ■with  those 
given  by  John.  Although  at  a  later  period  the  view  which  conceived 
Christ,  as  to  his  calling,  person,  and  authority,  wholly  or  mainly  as  "  the 
Son  of  David,"  was  opposed  by  another  equally  one-aided  theory,  which 
'ecognized  him  only  as  "Son  of  God,"  and  thrust  out  the  "Son  of 
David"  entirely ;  it  would  be  a  most  arbitrary  procedure,  indeed,  tof  infer 
as  some  have  done]  that  the  prevalence  of  the  latter  doctrine  aloui  gave 
rise  to  the  invention  of  this  passage.  ■'  Cf.  p.  215. 
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is  enough,  -we  think,  to  show  that  he  regarded  it  as  a  revelation 
not  fully  developed,  but  veiled;  not  brought  out  entirely  into 
clear  consciousness,  but  containing  also  a  circle  of  unconscious 
prophecies.  Let  us  be  careful  that  we  are  not  again  brought 
into  bondage  to  a  Rabbinical  theology  of  the  letter,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  Christ. 

§  252. — T/ie  Widow's  Mite.     (Luke  xxi.  14 ;  Mark  xii.  4144.) 

Christ  had  warned  the  disciples  against  the  mook-hohness 
of  the  Pharisees.  A  poor  widow  cast  two  mites,  aU  her 
wealth,  into  the  treasury  of  the  Temple.  He  made  use  of 
this  incident  to  impress  them  again  with  the  truth,  so  often 
and  so  variously  illustrated  by  him,  that  it  is  the  heca-t  which 
fixes  the  character  of  pious  actions;  that  the  greatest  gifts  are 
valueless  without  pure  motives;  the  smallest,  worthy,  with 
them.  The  same  principle  was  set  forth  in  his  saying  that 
great  and  small  acts  were  aiike  in  mopral  worth,  if  done  in  his 
ncume} 
%  253. — OJmat  predicts  the  Dniime  Judgments  wpon  JermaXem.    (Matt,  zxiii.) 

Before  leaving  the  Temple,  Christ  delivered  a  discourse" 
fall  of  severity  against  the  heads  of  the  hierarchy,  through 
whom  destruction  was  soon  to  be  brought  upon  the  nation. 
He  then  announced  the  judgments  of  God,  in  a  series  of  pro- 
phecies that  were  afterward  fulfilled  in  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  Regarding  himself  as  already  removed  from  the 
earth,  he  says  nothing  farther  of  what  was  to  befall  his  own 
person,  but  predicts  that  the  agents  by  whose  labours  his 
work  was  to  be  extended  would  be  persecuted,  like  the 
witnesses  for  the  truth  of  old;  and  that  the  Jews,  thus  par- 
'  taking  of  the  wicked  spirit  of  their  fathers,  would  fill  up  the 
measure  of  their  sins,  and  bring  upon  themselves  the  wrath 
which  the  accumulated  guilt  of  ages  had  been  gathering. 
Glancing  with  Divine  confidence  at  the  development  of  his 
work,  he  says :  "  Behold  I  I  send  unto  you  prophets,  and  rmse 
men,  cmd  scribes;^  and  some  of  them  ye  shaU  scowrge  in  ycm/r 

'  Cf.  p.  315. 

"  This  discourse,  as  given  in  Matt,  xxiii.  contains  many  passages  uttered 
on  other  occasions. 

°  The  application  of  these  Old  Testament  designations  to  Christ's  organs 
is  not  strange ;  he  intended  by  it  an  analogy  to  the  Theocratic  develop- 
ment. There  were  prophets  in  the  early  Christian  Church ;  and  the  term 
"scribes"  is  applied,  in  Matt.  xiil.  62,  to  teachers  in  the  "Idngdom  of 
heaven"  on  earth.  As  this  last  discourse,  as  given  by  Matthew,  contains 
various  passages  given  by  Luke  in  the  table  conversation  (oh.  xi.),  so  Luke 
inserts  there  this  prophetic  announcement,  whose  proper  position  is  found 
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synagogues,  and  persecute  them  from  city  to  city;  and  some  of 
them  ye  shall  Ml  and  crucify."  He  concludes  -with  a  mournfal 
allusiou  to  the  catastrophe  which  was  to  be  so  big  with 
interest  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  the  judgment  over  Jeru- 
salem, and  to  his  second  advent  to  judge  the  earth  and  com- 
plete his  work.  "  0  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,,  thou  that  kUlest  the 
prophets,  mud  stonest  them  which  cure  sent  unto  thee,  how  often 
would  I  hmie  gathered  thy  chMd/ren  together,  even  as  a  hen 
gathereth  her  chickens  wnder  her  wim/s,  amd  ye  would  not.° 
Behold  I  ycywr  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate;^  for  I  say  wnio 
you,  that  ye  shaE  not  see  me  henceforth,  HE  ye  shaR  say.  Blessed 
is  he  thai  cometh  in  the  ncrnie  of  the  Lord."  He  obviously,  in 
this  last  clause,  betokens  his  second  and  triumphal  advent  as 
Theocratic  Bang.  Other  persons,  however,  are  implied  than 
those  to  whom  the  discourse  was  directed:  they  were  least 
likely  ever  to  welcome  him  with  praises,  and  the  words  denote 
a  willing,  not  a  forced  submission.  "We  take  them  as  referring 
to  the  Jews  in  general,  as  the  previous  verse  refers  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  in  general ;  the  particular  generation 
intended  being  left  undefined. 

§  254. — OhrisCs  Prediction  of  the  Commg  of  the  Kingdom  of  Qod,  and  qf 
his  Second  Adeefict.     (Mark  xiii. ;  Matt,  zziv.) 

Christ  had  left  the  Temple  with  the  disciples.  They  were 
admiring  the  external  splendour  of  the  edifice,  and  he,  still 
full  of  prophecy,  took  advantage  of  it  to  teU  them  that  all  this 

in  Matthew.  In  opposition  to  Dr.  Schneckenbarger  (Stud.  d.  Evang. 
Greistl.  Wiirtemb.  vi.  1,  p.  35),  I  must  think  that  the  form  of  Christ's 
words  given  by  Luke  is  the  less  original.  It  shows  the  traces  of  Christian 
language.  In  Luke  xi.  49,  this  prophecy  la  introduced  as  coming  from 
"  the  wisdom  of  God"  (cf.  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  vii.  27).  The  origin  of 
this  form  of  citation  is  accounted  for  very  naturally  by  my  dear  colleague 
and  friend.  Dr.  Twesten,  on  the  ground  that  so  notable  a  prediction  could 
readily  be  transmitted  as  a  separate  one ;  that  it  was  so  transmitted  as  an 
utterance  of  the  Divine  wisdom  manifested  in  Christ ;  and  that  Luke, 
receiving  it  in  this  form,  so  incorporated  it  in  his  collection. 

°  We  have  already  remarked  that  these  words  necessarily  presuppose 
previous  and  repeated  labours  of  Christ  at  Jerusalem.  Cf.  pp.  165,  356, 
note. 

r  He  withdraws  &om  them  his  blessing,  saving  presence,  and  "leaves" 
them,  since  they  wiU  not  be  saved,  to  the  desolation  and  destruction  they 
have  brought  upon  themselves.  By  the  word  "house"  we  need  not 
necessarily  understand  "  temple"  (cf.  De  Wette,  in  loc.) ;  but  it  is  yet  a 
question  whether  Christ  did  not  really  mean  the  Temple,  which  he  was 
iust  leaving.  K  so,  he  calls  it  "their"  house,  not  the  house  of  God, 
because  their  depravity  had  desecrated  the  holy  place.  His  leaving  it  was 
a  sign  that  God's  presence  should  dwell  in  it  no  more. 
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magnificence  should  be  swept  away  in  the  general  ruin  of  the 
city.  These  intimations  kindled  an  anxious  curiosity  in  their 
minds,  and  when  they  were  alone  with  him,  upon  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  they  questioned  >iirn  closely  as  to  the  signs  by  which 
the  approaching  catastrophe  could  be  known,  and  the  time 
when  it  shoidd  take  place. 

It  was  certainly  far  from  Christ's  intention  to  give  them  a 
complete  view  of  the  course  of  development  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  up  to  its  final  consummation.  He  imparted  only  so 
much  as  was  necessary  to  guard  them  against  deception,  to 
stimulate  their  watchfulness,  and  confirm  their  confidence 
that  the  end  would  come  at  last.  Much,  indeed,  was  at  that 
time  beyond  their  comprehension,  and  could  only  be  made 
clear  by  the  enlightening  influence  of  the  Spirit,  and  by  the 
progress  of  events.  Indeed,  if  they  had  fully  understood  the 
intimations  he  had  previously  given,  they  might  have  spared 
themselves  many  questions.  It  was  always  Christ's  method 
to  cast  into  their  minds  the  seeds  of  truth,  that  were  only  to 
spring  up  into  full  consciousness  at  a  later  period.  This  was 
especially  the  case  in  his  prophecies  of  the  future  progress  and 
prospects  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  A  clear  and  connected 
knowledge  on  that  point  was  not  essential  to  the  preachers  of 
his  Gospel.  Many  predictions  had  necessarily  to  remain  ob- 
scure until  the  time  of  their  fulfilment.  He  himself  say3 
(Matt.  xxiv.  36;  Mark  xui.  32)  that  the  day  and  hour  of  the 
final  decision  are  known  only  to  the  counsels  of  the  Father; 
and,  as  it  would  be  trifling  to  refer  this  to  the  predse  "  day 
and  hour,"  rather  than  to  the  time  in  general,  it  could  not 
have  been  his  purpose  to  give  definite  information  on  the 
subject.  To  know  the  time,  presupposed  a  knowledge  of  the 
hidden  causes  of  events,  of  the  actions  and  reactions  of  free 
beings — a  prescience  which  none  but  the  Father  could  have; 
unless  we  suppose,  what  Christ  expressly  denies,  that  He  had 
received  it  by  a  special  Divine  revelation.  Not  that  he  could 
err,  but  that  his  knowledge  was  conscious  of  its  limits; 
although  he  knew  the  progress  of  events,  and  saw  the  slow 
course  of  their  development,?  as  no  mortal  could. 

When,  therefore,  Christ  speaks  in  this  discourse  of  the  gieat 
import  of  his  coming  for  the  history  of  the  world,  of  his 
triumphant  self-manifestation,  and  of  the  beginning  of  his 
kingdom,  he   betokens  thereby  partly  his  triumph  in  the 

1  Cf.  p.  80,  on  the  Plan  oi  Jesus,  and  200,  seq.,  on  the  Parables  of  tli« 
Kingdom  of  God, 
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destruction  of  tie  visible  Theocracy,  and  its  results  in  the 
freer  and  wider  diffusion  of  his  kingdom,  and  partly  his  second 
advent  for  its  consummation.  The  judgment  over  the  dege- 
nerate Theocracy,  and  the  final  judgment  of  the  world;  the 
first  free  development  of  the  Imigdom  of  God,  and  its  final 
and  glorious  consummation,  correspond  to  each  other  :  the 
former,  in  each  case,  prefiguring  the  latter.  And  so,  in  general, 
aU  great  epochs  of  the  world's  history,  in  which  God  reveals 
himself  as  Judge,  condemning  a  creation  ripe  for  destruction, 
and  calling  a  new  one  into  being ;  all  critical  and  creative 
epochs  of  the  world's  history  correspond  to  each  other,  and 
collectively  prefigure  the  last  judgment  and  the  last  creation — 
the  consummation  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

If  Christ  had  been  but  a  prophet,  we  might  indeed  suppose 
that  the  image  of  the  glorious  future  which  unveiled  itself  to 
his  seeing  glance  in  moments  of  inspiration,  was  involuntarily 
blended  in  his  mind  with  the  realities  of  the  present ;  and 
that  events,  separated  by  long  intervals  of  time,  presented 
themselves  as  closely  joined  together.  But  we  must  here 
distinguish  between  the  conscious  truth  and  the  defective 
forms  in  which  it  was  apprehended;  between  the  revelation  of 
the  Divine  Spirit  in  itself,  and  the  hues  which  it  took  from 
the  narrowness  of  human  apprehension,  and  the  forms  of  the 
time  in  which  it  was  delivered.  In  Christ,  however,  we  can 
recognize  no  blending  of  truth  with  error,  no  alloy  of  the 
truth  as  it  appeared  to  his  own  mind.''  What  we  have  already 
said  is  enough  to  show  that  this  could  not  coexist  with  the 
expositions  given  by  him  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  it  is 
easy  to  explain  how  points  of  time  which  he  kept  apart, 
although  he  presented  them  as  counterparts  of  each  other^ 
without  assigning  any  express  duration  to  either,  were  blended 
together  in  the  apprehension  of  his  hearers,  or  in  their  subse- 
quent repetitions  of  his  language.' 

'  Cf.  p.  81. 

■  It  was  peculiar,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  editor  of  our  Greek  Matthew, 
to  arrange  together  congenial  sayings  of  Christ,  though  uttered  at  different 
times  and  in  different  relations;  and  we  have  remarked  this  (p.  350,  note ') 
in  reference  to  the  discourse  in  Matt.  xxiv.  We  need  not,  therefore, 
wonder  if  we  find  it  impossible  to  draw  the  lines  of  distinction  in  this  dis- 
cotirse  with  entire  accuracy;  nor  need  such  a  result  lead  us  to  forced 
interpretations,  inconsistent  with  truth  and  with  the  love  of  truth.  It  is 
much  easier  to  make  such  distinctions  in  Luke's  account  (ch.  xxi.),  though 
even  that  is  not  without  its  difficulties.  In  comparing  Matthew  and  Luke 
together,  however,  we  can  trace  the  origin  of  most  of  these  difficulties  to 
the  blending  of  different  portions  together,  when  the  disoouraeB  of  Christ 
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§  255.— Parc^le  of  (Ik  Marriage  Feast  of  the  Kmg't  Son.  (Matt.  xxii.  114.1 
Matthe-w  assigns  to  this  period  several  parables  in  'which 
Christ  illustrated  the  course  of  development  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  Some  of  them  are  allied  to  those  mentioned  by  us 
before  in  following  Luke's  account.  But  their  affinity  does 
not  justify  us  in  concluding,  with  some  modem  -writers,  that 
they  were  originally  one  and  the  same,  and  that  the  variations 
in  their  form  are  due  to  their  more  or  less  faithful  transmission. 
"We  hope  to  be  able  to  show,  as  we  have  done  in  other  cases, 
that  the  allied  parables  are  alike  original,  and  were  alike 
uttered  by  Christ  himself 

We  take  up  first  the  parable  of  the  Mmriage  of  the  Km^s 
Son  (Matt.  xxii).  The  kingdom  of  God  is  here  represented 
under  the  figure  of  a  marriage  feast  given  by  the  King  (God) 
to  his  Son  (Christ).  The  guests  invited  are  the  members  of 
the  old  Theocratic  nation.  When  the  banquet  is  prepared 
(i.e.  when  the  kingdom  of  God  is  to  be  estabU^ed  upon  earth), 
the  king  sends  his  servants  out  at  different  times  to  call  in  the 
guests  that  were  before  bidden.  Some  follow  their  business, 
without  the  least  regard  to  the  invitation;  corresponding  to 
those  men  who  are  wholly  devoted  to  eaxthly  things,  and  in- 
different to  the  Divine.  Others,  going  still  further,  seize, 
abuse,  and  finally  kill  the  servants;  representing  men  deci- 
dedly hostile  to  the  Gospel,  and  persecutors  of  its  preachers. 
It  is  not  strange  that  Christ  does  not  in  this,  as  in  another 
parable,  add  another  point  of  gradation,  by  sending  out  the 
son  to  be  maltreated  also ;  it  would  not  harmonize  with  the 
plan  of  the  parable  for  the  king's  son,  in  whose  honour  the  feast 
was  given,  to  go  about  like  a  servant  and  invite  his  guests. 
Moreover,  the  parable  refers  to  Christ's  agents,  not  to  himself; 
as  he  speaks  of  a  time  when  he  shall  no  more  be  present  on  the 
earth. 

When  the  king  learns  what  has  passed,  he  sends  his  armies, 

were  arranged  in  coUeotions.  It  is  true,  Strauss  and  Se  Wette  assert  that 
the  form  of  the  discourses  in  Matthew  is  much  more  original  than  in  Luke; 
that  the  latter  bears  marks  of  a  date  subsequent  to  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem; and,  therefore,  that  it  was  remodelled  after  the  event  had  given  its 
light  to  the  prediction,  and  shown  the  falsity  of  some  of  the  expectations 
entertained  by  the  disciples.  But  does  the  character  of  the  discourse  con- 
firm this  hypothesis?  Would  the  narrator,  in  such  a  case,  have  left  such 
passages  unaltered  as  xxi.  10,  also  18,  compared  with  16  and  28 !  It  is 
impossible  to  carry  the  hypothesis  through  consistently  with  itself;  and 
the  natural  conclusion  is,  that  Luke  has,  as  usual,  given  us  Cihrist'a  dis- 
courses in  the  most  fiiithfiil  and  original  way. 
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seizes  the  murderers,  and  bums  their  city;  corresponding  to  the 
prophecy  of  the  judgment  over  the  Jews  and  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  As  the  city  is  destroyed,  new  guests  cannot  be 
invited  from  thence;  the  king  sends  his  servants  out  into  the 
highways,  frequented  by  many  travellers,  with  orders  to  invite 
every  body  to  the  wedding;  a  prophetic  intimation,  obviously, 
that,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  old  Theo- 
cratic nation,  the  doors  of  the  kingdom  would  be  thrown  wide 
open,  and  all  the  heathen  nations  be  invited  to  come  in.  The 
servants,  in  execution  of  the  command,  bring  in  all  whom  they 
meet,  both  good  and  bad. 

A  second  prominent  feature  of  the  parable  now  appears  : 
the  sifting  of  the  guests.  Those  who  have  a  just  sense  of  the 
honour  done  them  by  the  invitation,  and  come  in  a  wedding- 
garment,  represent  such  as  fit  themselves  for  membership  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  by  proper  dispositions  of  heart;  while 
those  who  come  in  the  garb  in  which  the  invitation  happens 
to  find  them  correspond  to  such  as  accept  the  calls  of  the 
Gospel  without  any  change  of  heart.  Christ  himself  pves 
prominence  to  this  feature  of  the  parable  in  the  words,  "Mamy 
are  called,  hui  few  are  chosen;"  distinguishing  the  great  mass 
of  outward  professors  who  obey  the  external  call  from  the  few 
who  are  "  chosen,"  because  their  hearts  are  right,* 

This  parable  is  certainly  similar  to  that  in  Liike  xiv.  16-24, 
before  treated  of;''  but  the  new  and  difierent  features  which 

'  Many  inteipreters  think  the  case  should  be  conceived  thus :  The  caftam, 
or  wedding-dress,  was  ofifered  to  the  guests,  according  to  Oriental  custom, 
by  the  king  himself,  and  their  disrespect  was  shown  in  refiising  to  accept 
it  at  his  hands;  thus  representing  justification  by  iaith  as  the  offered  gUt 
of  Divine  grace.  This  conception  would  help  us  to  explain  how  the  guests 
taken  upon  the  road  might  have  secured  the  wedding-garment,  had  they 
chosen  to  do  so;  nor  is  it  a  sufficient  objection  to  it  to  say  that  such  a 
usage  cannot  be  proved  to  have  prevailed  in  muAmi  times;  for  the  simi- 
larity of  modem  to  ancient  customs  in  the  East  is  so  great,  that  we  can 
infer  from  such  as  exist  now,  or  at  late  periods,  that  like  ones  prevailed  in 
the  earliest  ages.  But  if  a  thought  so  important  to  the  whole  parable  had 
been  intended,  Christ  wotild  not  have  failed  to  express  it  definitely ;  he 
would  have  expressly  reprimanded  the  delinquent  guests  with,  "The  gar- 
ment was  offered  as  a  gift,  and  ye  would  not  accept  it ;  so  much  the  greater 
your  guilt."  In  short,  if  this  conception  be  the  right  one,  we  must  infer 
either  that  the  parable  has  not  been  &,ithfully  transmitted,  or  that  the 
usage  referred  to  was  so  general  in  the  East  that  no  particular  reference 
to  it  was  necessary.  At  all  events,  the  mode  by  which  the  wedding-dress 
could  be  obtained  was  not  important  to  Christ's  purpose ;  and  the  absence 
of  any  allusion  to  it  does  not  justify  Stra/uiis  conclusion  that  there  is  a 
foreign  trait  in  the  parable,  or  that  it  is  composed  of  several  heterogeneoua 
parts.  "  Of.  p.  276. 
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it  presents  indicate  that  it  was  uttered  at  a  different  period. 
In  Lute's  parable  the  hostility  of  the  invited  guests  is  not  so 
decided;  they  offer  excuses  for  not  coming.  The  contrast,  in 
fact,  is  limited  to  the  Jewish  nation;  the  poor  and  despised 
Jewish  'people  being  opposed  to  the  Pharisees.  And  as  no 
general  Jewish  enmity  is  alluded  to,  so  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem is  not  mentioned  at  all,  and  the  calling  of  the  heathen 
only  by  the  way. 

§  256. — Parable  of  the  Wicked  Htisbcmdma/n.     (Matt.  xxi.  33-44  ; 
Mark  xii.  1-12 ;  Luke  xx.  9-18.) 

The  gradations  of  guilt  in  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  towards 
the  Divine  messengers,  and,  finally,  towards  the  Son  himself, 
are  set  forth  more  prominently  in  the  parable  of  the  vineyiwcl 
amd  the  vncked  vme-dressers  (Matt.  xxi.  33).  The  enjoyment  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  the  point  contemplated  in  the  parable 
of  the  marriage  of  the  king's  son ;  the  lahowr  done  for  it  is  that 
of  the  parable  now  before  us.  The  former  represents  the  king- 
dom in  its  consummation  in  the  tellowship  of  the  redeemed; 
the  latter,  in  its  grad.ual  development  on  earth,  demanding  the 
activity  of  men  for  its  advancement.  The  lord  of  the  vineyard 
had  done  everything  necessary  for  its  cultivation ;  so  had  God 
ordained  all  things  wisely  for  the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom 
among  the  Jews;  aU  that  was  wanting  was  that  they  shovdd 
rightly  use  the  means  instituted  by  him.  The  lord  of  the  vine- 
yard had  a  right  to  demand  of  his  tenants  a  due  proportion  of 
finiit  at  the  vintage;  so  God  required  of  the  Jews,  to  whom  he 
had  intrusted  the  Theocracy  to  be  cultivated,  the  fi^its  of  a 
corresponding  life.  When  the  earher  messengers  sent  to  call 
them  to  repentance  had  been  evilly  entreated  and  slain,  he 
sends  his  Son,  the  destined  heir  of  the  vineyard,  the  King  of 
the  Theocracy.  But  as  they  shew  Uke  dishonour  to  Viityi^  and 
kill  him  to  secure  themselves  entire  independence — ^to  turn  the 
kingdom  of  God  into  anarchy — his  judgments  break  forth; 
the  Theocratic  relation  is  broken,  and  the  kingdom  is  trans- 
ferred to  other  nations  that  shall  bring  forth  fruits  correspond- 
ing to  it.^ 

§  251  .—  PttiraMe  of  ike  Talenis  (Matt.  xxv.  14-30)  compared  with,  that  of  the 
Pomids.     (Luke  xiz.  12.) 

The  parable  of  the  talents  (Matt,  xxv.)  is  evidently  allied  to 
that  of  the  pounds''  (Luke  xix.  12) ;  but  there  are  points  of 

'  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  judgment  of  the  Jewish  nation  is  here 
represented  aa  a  "coming  of  the  Lord ;"  intimating  that  we  are  to  see  in 
that  judgment  a  "coming"  of  his  in  a  spiritual  sense.  '  Cf.  p.  384. 
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difference  too  striking  to  be  ascribed  to  alterations  in  trans- 
mission. In  tbe  latter,  each  of  the  servants  receives  the  same 
sum,  one  pound,  aad  their  position  in  the  kingdom  is  assigned 
according  to  their  gains.  In  the  former,  different  sums  are 
entrusted  to  the  servants  in  proportion  to  their  ability,  and 
those  who  bring  gains  in  the  same  proportion  are  rewarded 
accordingly.  The  aim,  therefore,  of  Luke's  parable  is  to  repre- 
sent different  degrees  of  zeal  in  the  management  of  one  and  the 
same  thing,  granted  to  all  alike  j  of  Matthew's,  to  show  that 
one's  acceptance  does  not  depend  upon  his  powers,  or  the 
extent  of  his  sphere  of  labour,  but  upon  faithfulness  of  heart, 
which  is  independent  of  both.  If  the  different  number  of 
talents  in  the  latter  parable  represents  different  spheres  of 
labour,  greater  or  less,  corresponding  to  different  measures 
of  power,  then  the  one  pwmd  in  the  former  must  represent  the 
one  common  endowment  of  Christians — ^the  one  Divine  life  or 
the  one  Divine  truth  received  into  the  life  in  all  believers — ^the 
one  Divine  power,  proving  itself  by  its  firuits  in  all  who  par- 
take of  it — but  yet  admitting  of  different  degrees  of  fruitful- 
ness,  according  to  the  completeness  with  which  it  is  willingly 
received  and  appropriated.  These  points  of  difference  in  the 
two  parables  presuppose  that  they  had  different  objects.  That 
of  the  talents  aimed  to  intimate  that  the  reward  depends  upon 
the  motives,  not  upon  the  amount  of  one's  labouiB,  except  so 
far  as  this  might  be  affected  by  the  disposition  of  the  heart; 
and  perhaps,  also,  to  rebuke  ambition  and  jealousy  among  the 
disciples  themselves.  That  of  the  pound,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  designed  to  stimulate  the  zeal  of  the  Apostles  in  their 
labours  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  encourage  them  to  a  holy 
emulation. 

In  both  parables  the  servant  who  makes  no  use  of  the  capital 
entrusted  to  him  is  condemned.  But  in  Matthew  this  servant 
is  precisely  the  one  to  whom  only  one  talent  is  given;  repre- 
senting, perhaps,  those  who,  with  inferior  powers,  have  insuffi- 
cient confidence,  and  make  the  smaUness  of  their  gifts  and  the 
narrowness  of  their  sphere  of  labour  a  plea  for  inactivity;  such 
as  say,  comparing  their  talents  and  opportunities  with  those  of 
others,  "  Wliat  can  be  expected  of  me,  to  whom  so  little  has 
been  given?"  Here  again,  then,  faithftdness  and  zeal,  not  the 
measure  of  gifts,  are  made  prominent.  In  the  parable  of  the 
pownds,  the  one  pound  is  taken  away  from  the  negligent  ser- 
vant, and  given  to  him  that  gained  most;  in  harmony  with 
the  scope  of  the  parable,  that  which  the  negligent  one  never 
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truly  possessed  (because  he  never  used  it)  is  transferred  to  him 
who  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  trust,  by  gaining  most.  It 
is  not  so  in  the  parable  of  the  talents;  here  equality  in  motive 
and  disposition  is  the  main  point,  so  that  the  qucmtitative  dif- 
ferences disappear,  and  he  who  with  five  talents  gains  other 
five  deserves  no  pre-eminence  on  that  account.  The  feature, 
therefore,  given  in  Matt.  xxv.  28,  is  not  so  appropriate  to  his 
parable  as  to  Luke's;  at  all  events,  it  belongs  only  to  the  filling 
up  of  the  picture  in  the  former,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  a  pro- 
minent feature. 

§  258. — Parable  cf  the  Wise  and  FooUah  Virgmt.  (Matt.  jocv.  1-13.) 
The  parable  of  the  virgms  was  designed  to  set  vividly  before 
the  disciples  the  necessity  of  constant  preparation  for  the  un- 
certain time  of  Christ's  second  advent,  without  at  all  clearing 
up  the  imcertainty  of  the  time  itself;  thus  harmonizing  exactly 
with  all  his  teachirigs  on  the  subject.  It  is  certainly,  also,  the 
representation  (so  often  made  by  Christ)  of  the  idea  of  Chris- 
tian virtue  under  the  form  of  prudence;  and  iUnstrates  the 
connexion  between  Christian  prudence  and  that  ever-vigilaiit 
presence  of  mind  which  springs  from  one  constant  and  predo- 
minent  aim  of  life.  But  we  must  distinguish  between  the 
fundamental  thought  of  the  parable  and  its  supplementary 
features.  It  may  be  that  one  of  these  latter  is  the  firuitless 
application  of  the  foolish  virgins  to  the  wise  for  a  supply  which 
they  might  have  secured  for  themselves  by  adequate  care  and 
forethought;  yet,  perhaps,  Christ,  piercing  the  recesses  of  the 
human  heart,  and  seeing  its  tendency  to  trust  in  the  vicarious 
services  and  merits  of  others,  may  have  intended,  by  this 
feature  of  the  parable,  to  warn  his  disciples  against  such  a 
fatal  error. 

§  259. — Christ  teaches  that  Faith  must  prove  itsdf  by  Worhs. 
(Matt.  xxv.  31-46.) 

At  the  close  of  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Matthew  there 
is  given  a  representation  of  the  final  judgment.  There  has 
been,  and  may  be,  much  debate  as  to  both  the  form  and  the 
substance  of  this  representation.  In  regard  to  the  latter  it 
may  be  asked,  "  What  judgment  is  alluded  to,  and  who  are  to 
be  judged?"  One  reply  is,  that  the  judgment  of  unbelievers 
alone  is  meant  ;^  because,  according  to  Christ's  own  words 
(John  JiL  18),  believers  are  fi:eed  from  judgment;  and  because 

•  Advocated  particularly  by  Keil  (Opuscula)  and  Ols/iausen  (Com- 
mentar.). 
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the  objects  of  the  judgment  are  designated  by  the  term  edvri, 
D'i3j  a  teiMi  applied  exclusively  to  that  portion  of  mankind 
which  does  not  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 

It  is  true,  the  Scriptures  teach  (Rom.  ii.  12,  seq.)  that  even 
among  these  nations  there  are  degrees  of  moral  character 
which  will  certainly  be  recognized  by  the  just  judge ;  but  the 
distinctions  drawn  by  the  judge  in  the  passage  before  us  are 
not  of  this  character.  Further,  the  theory  alluded  to  will  not 
explain  why  sympathy  and  assistance  rendered  to  believers  are 
made  the  sole  standard,  and  all  other  moral  tests  thrown  out. 
All  that  it  can  offer  is  one  or  the  other  of  the  following  sup- 
positions: either  that  this  sympathy  is  a  general  love  for  man- 
kind, and  its  manifestation  to  proclaimers  of  the  Gospel  merely 
an  accidental  feature ;  or  that  it  springs  from  a  direct  interest 
in  the  cause  of  Christ  and  the  Gospel  itseK.  But  the  first  sup- 
position would  make  the  ascription  of  special  value  to  these 
acts  inconsistent  with  the  standard  set  up  by  Christ  himself  j 
for  the  acts  are  (accoi  ding  to  the  hypothesis)  outward  and  ac- 
cidental. The  second  does,  indeed,  afford  a  ground  for  prefer- 
ence in  the  motive,  viz.  love  of  Christ's  cause;  but,  then,  it 
does  away  the  theory  itself,  for  the  development  of  such  a 
sentiment  in  the  minds  of  those  who  entertain  it  would  inevi- 
tably make  them  Christians. 

This  theory,  therefore,  is  untenable  on  either  side.  It  is 
fbrther  refuted  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  passage,  Christ  bestows 
upon  those  to  whom  he  awards  his  praise  the  very  titles 
which  belong  exclusively  to  believers:  as  the  "righteous;"  the 
"  blessed  of  the  Father,  for  whom  the  kmgdom  was  prepa/redfrom 
thefoumiaMon  of  the  worUr  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the 
judgment  will  include  the  trial  and  sifting  of  professors  of  the 
faith  themselves.  As  before  that  final  decision  the  faith  of 
the  Gospel  will  have  been  spread  among  aE  nations,  so  all 
nations  are  represented  as  brought  to  the  bar;  but,  among 
these,  genuine  believers  wUl  be  separated  from  those  whose 
fidelity  has  not  been  proved  by  their  lives.  Indeed,  we  have 
already  treated  of  several  parables  which  presuppose  such  a 
final  sifting  of  believers;  nor  is  it  at  all  inconsistent  with  the 
conscious  assurance  of  the  faithful  that  they  are  free  from 
judgment  through  the  redemption  of  Christ. 

It  is  everywhere  taught  by  him  that  brotherly  love  is  a 
peculiar  fruit  of  faith,  the  very  test  of  its  genuineness;  and  we 
cannot  wonder,  therefore,  to  find  it  made  so  prominent  in  this 
passage.     The  pious  are  represented  in  it  as  following  the  im- 
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pulses  of  a  true  brotherly  love,  founded  upon  love  to  Ciaist, 
and  as  manifesting  tMs  love  in  kind  acts  to  their  brethren 
■without  respect  to  persons.  Yet  they  attach  no  merit  to  their 
works,  and  are  amazed  to  find  the  Lord  value  them  so  highly 
as  to  consider  them  done  unto  himself.  But  those  whose  Mth 
is  lifeless  and  loveless,  and  who  rely  upon  their  outward  con- 
fessions, of  the  LoED  for  their  acceptance,  are  amazed,  on  the 
other  hand,  at  their  rejection.  Never  conscious  of  the  intimate 
connexion  between  faith  and  love,  or  of  genuine  Christian 
feelings  referring  everything  to  Christ,  and  seeing  him  in  all 
things,  they  cannot  understand  why  he  interprets  their  lack  of 
love  for  the  brethren  into  lack  of  love  for  himself.  The  mere 
fact  that  faith  is  not  expressly  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  judgment  does  not  afiect  our  view ;  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  all  have  already  professed  the  faith,  and  the  genuine  be- 
lievers are  to  be  separated  from  the  spurious. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  are  not  to  look  upon  this  represen- 
tation as  a  pictii/re  of  the  final  judgment.  Its  aim  is  to  set 
forth,  most  vividly  and  impressively,  the  great  and  fundamental 
truth,  that  no  feith  but  that  which  proves  itself  by  works  can 
secure  a  title  to  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  We  cannot  fail  to 
see  in  the  "  throne,"  the  "  right  hand,"  the  "  left  hand,"  &c., 
a  figurative  drapery,  attending  and  setting  off  the  one  funda- 
mental thought.  Moreover,  it  was  not  Christ's  usage  to  speak 
of  himself  directly  under  the  title  of  "  King."  The  form  of  the 
description,  then,  we  suppose  to  have  been  parabolical;  and 
its  character  in  this  respect  was  probably  still  more  obvious 
when  Christ  delivered  it. 

§  260. — The  Heathms  with  Christ.  (John  xii.  20,  seq.) 
Among  the  hosts  of  visiters  at  the  feast  there  were  not  a 
few  heathens  who  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah  as 
the  true  God,  and  were  accustomed  to  worship  statedly  at 
Jerusalem;  perhaps  proselytes  of  the  gate.y  Christ's  triumphal 
entry"  and  ministry  attracted  their  attention,  and  aU  that 

y  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  use  of  ivaSaivovrmv  (v.  20). 

'  There  appears  to  be  a,  discrepancy  between  John  and  the  other  Evan- 
gelists, if  the  facts  related  by  him  in  xii.  20,  seq.  took  place  after  Christ's 
entry,  on  the  same  day,  and  if  Christ  retired  from  the  public  immediately 
after  his  last  warning  to  the  Jews.  On  this  supposition  time  could  not 
have  been  afforded  for  the  transactions  we  have  ah-eady  introduced  in  this 
interval  from  the  synoptical  Gospels.  But  it  is  evident  from  John's  own 
narrative  that  Christ  found  many  followers  just  after  Ids  enti7,  and  that 
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they  heard  foimd  a  point  of  contact  in  their  awakened  religious 
longings.  Not  venturing  to  address  him'  personally,  they 
sought  the  mediation  of  one  of  his  disciples."  Seeing  in  these 
individual  eases  a  prefiguring  of  the  great  results,  in  the  moral 
regeneration  of  manMnd  and  the  diffuaon  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  that  were  to  flow  from  his  own  sufferings,  he  said,  "  The 
hawr  is  come  that  the  Son  of  Mem  shoidd  he  glorified."  (The 
mem  Jesus,  exalted  to  glory  iu  heaven  by  his  sufferings  j  the 
glorified  one,  who  was  to  reveal  himself  in  his  influences  upon 
mankind;  especially  in  the  invisible  workings  of  his  Divine 
power  for  the  spread  of  the  Divine  kingdom.)  The  necessity 
of  his  death  is  next  set  forth.  The  seed-corn  "  abideth  alone  " 
unless  it  is  thrown  into  the  earth;  but  when  it  dies,  it  brings 
forth  fruit :  so  the  Divine  life,  so  long  as  Jesus  remained  upon 
earth  in  personal  form,  was  confined  to  himself;  but  when  the 
earthly  shell  was  cast  off,  the  way  was  open  for  the  diffusion 
of  the  Divine  life  among  all  mankind.  As  yet  the  disciples 
themselves  were  whoUy  dependent  upon  his  personal  appear- 
ance :  and,  therefore,  he  said  that  He  alone,  as  the  Son  of 
Man,  was  yet  in  possession  of  this  Divine  life.  And  as  He 
was  to  be  glorified  through  sufferings,  so  he  told  his  disciples 
that  the  happiness  and  glory  destined  for  them  was  to  be 
secured  only  by  self-denial.  "  He  that  loveth  his  Ufe  (makes  the 
earthly  life  his  chief  good)  shaU  lose  it  (the  true  Ufe) ;  hut  he 
that  hateih  his  life  in  this  world  (i.  e.  deems  it  valueless  in 
comparison  with  the  interests  of  His  kingdom),  shaE  keep  it 
unto  Ufe  eternal." 

this  led  even  hia  enemies  to  be  cautious.  It  may  be  inferred,  therefore, 
that  Christ  made  use  of  the  great  impression  produced  by  his  appearance, 
and  did  not  immediately  withdraw  himself.  The  chasm  in  John  is  well 
filled  by  the  other  Gospels,  and  with  matter  precisely  suited  to  the  time. 
John's  main  object  was  to  give  (as  he  alone  could)  the  last  discourses  of 
Jesus  with  his  disciples ;  and  for  this  reason,  probably,  he  omitted  several 
features  of  CJhrist's  public  labours.  Two  hypotheses  are  possible ;  (1) 
dirist's  conversation  with  the  Greeks  took  place  several  days  after  his 
entry,  and  just  before  the  end  of  hia  public  labours ;  thereby  leaving  ample 
space  for  the  transactions  recorded  in  the  synoptical  Gospels ;  (2)  or  it 
took  place  on  the  day  of  his  entry,  and  was  occasioned  by  the  sensation 
produced  by  that  event ;  leaving  a  few  days  before  his  retirement,  in  whic^ 
interval  the  events  recorded  in  the  synoptical  Gospels  occurred.  These 
John  did  not  mention ;  but  after  giving  a  brief  summary  of  Christ's  final 
warning  to  the  Jews,  hastened  on  to  his  last  discourses  with  the  disciples. 
*  Philip  does  not  take  at  once  the  bold  step  of  presenting  the  heathen  to 
Christ :  he  tells  Andrew,  and  then  both  together  tell  Jesus.  Thus  natu- 
rally does  John  relate  it. 
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§  261.— CAmi'i  Stmggla  of  Said,  and  SubmUsion  to  the  Divine  WiU.— 
The  Voice  from  Heaven.  (John  xii.  27-29.) 
At  the  same  time  that  the  great  creation  to  proceed  from 
his  sufferings  was  expanding  before  his  eyes,  the  struggles  of 
soul  to  wMch  we  have  before  alluded  were  renewed  within 
him.  The  life  of  God  in  him  did  not  exclude  the  uprising  of 
human  feelings,  in  view  of  the  sufferings  and  death  that  lay 
before  him,  but  only  kept  them  in  their  proper  limits.  Not 
by  wnhwmamizmg  himself,  but  by  subordinating  the  hxmian  to 
the  Divine,  was  he  to  realize  the  ideal  of  pure  human  virtue ; 
he  was  to  be  a  perfect  example  for  men,  even  in  the  struggles 
of  human  weakness. 

"  Nmn  is  my  soni  troubled/"  But,  sorely  as  the  terrors, of 
his  dying  struggle  pressed  upon  him,  they  could  not  shake  his 
will,  strong  in  God,  or  disturb  the  steadfast  calmness  of  his 
mind.  He  does  not,  in  obedience  to  the  voice  of  nature,  pray 
to  be  exempted  from  the  dying  hour :  "  I  cannot  say,  "Father, 
same  me  from  tMs  hawr;  for  this  cause  have  I  been  brought  to 
this  hour,  not  to  escape,  but  to  suffer  it,"*  In  fall  conscious- 
ness he  had  looked  forward  to  it  from  the  beginning,  as 
essential  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  work.  Therefore  all  his 
feelings  and  wishes  are  concentrated  upon  the  one  central  aim 
of  his  whole  life,  that  God  may  be  glorified  in  mankind  by  his 
sufferings:  "Father,  glorify  thy  ymme !" 

As  he  uttered  this  fervent  prayer,  the  very  breathing  of 
imselfish  holiness,  there  came  a  voice  ■=  from  heaven,  heard  by 

"  John  xii.  27.     Cf.  Klimg,  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1836,  ui.  676. 

"^  Some  interpret  this  Ewconnt  as  a  mythus,  founded  upon  the  Jewish 
idea  of  the  Bath-Col.  But  the  difficulties  in  the  account  are  not  of  a 
nature  to  justify  this  view,  or  to  impeach  the  veracity  of  the  narrator.  On 
the  contrary,  the  very  point  on  wliich  the  mythical  theory  seizes,  viz.  tliat 
in  this  case  a  natural  phenomenon  conveyed  a  special  import  to  the 
religious  consciousness,  and  the  very  difficulty  itself  of  defining  the  relation 
between  the  subjective  and  the  objective,  tend  to  confirm  the  narrative  as 
a  statement  of  feet.  WoTild  the  writer  have  said  that  the  multitude  heard 
only  the  thtmder,  and  not  the  words,  if  he  meant  to  describe  a  voice 
soimding  in  majesty  amid  the  thunder,  or  a  voice  sounding  with  a 
noise  like  thunder?  Certainly  he  would  have  represented  it  as  heard  by 
aU,  and  thus  have  avoided  the  possible  interpretation  that  the  whole  phe- 
nomenon was  merely  subjective.  Only  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  a 
real /act,  rdated  by  an  eye-witness,  can  we  account  for  the  dear  distinction 
made  by  the  writer  between  his  own  experience  in  the  case  and  that  of 
others,  difficult  as  it  may  be  for  us  to  discover  the  common  ground  of  these 
diverse  experiences. 

It  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  BaOi-Col  was  nothing  else  but  a  sub- 
jective interpretation  of  the  Divine  voice  in  thunder,  considered  as  ac 
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the  believing  soxils  who  stood  by  as  ■witnesses,  sa3ring,  "-I  luj/ve 
both  glorified  my  name  in  thee,  cmd  will  continue  to  glorify  it." 
All  his  previoiis  life,  in  which  human  nature  had  been  made 
the  organ  of  the  perfect  manifestation  of  Gdd  in  the  glory  of 
His  holy  law,  had  glorified  the  name  of  God;  and  now  his 
sufferings,  and  their  results,  were  more  and  more  to  glorify 
that  Name,  in  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom  among  men. 
The  Saviour  himself,  however,  needed  no  assurance*  that  his 
prayer  was  accepted:  "  This  voice  came  not  because  of  me,  but 
for  yowr  sokes." 

He  interpreted  the  voice,  and  showed  them  how  God  was  to 
be  glorified  in.  him :  "2fow  is  the  judgment  of  this  world;  now 
shcUl  the  prince  of  this  world  be  cast  out.  And  I,  if  I  am  lifted 
up  from  the  eourth,  wUR  draw  aU  men  vmio  me."     His  sufferings 

omen  or  Divine  sign  of  answer  to  prayer.  Even  if  this  theory  be  correct, 
it  is  clear  that  Jotm  did  not  mean  to  record  such  an  omen  and  interpre- 
tation ;  lie  reaJly  heard  the  words,  and  the  natural  phenomenon  must  have 
only  been  a  connecting  link  for  liie  actual  apprehension  in  his  religious 
consciousness.  The  matter  would  have  to  be  thus  conceived ;  The  im- 
pression made  upon  John  by  CJhrist's  words,  and  the  natural  phenomena 
that  attended  them,  conspired  so  to  affect  the  saaceptible  by-standera, 
that  the  word  of  God  within  them  re-echoed  thfe  words  of  Christ.  They 
were  assured  that  His  prayer  was  answered ;  receiving,  in  feet,  the  same 
impression  as  that  reported  in  the  narrative,  though  in  a  different  form-. 
And,  as  the  natural  phenomenon  coincided  with  the  inward  operation  of 
the  Divine  Spirit — a  word  from  the  Omnipresent  God,  who  works  alike  in 
nature  and  in  spirit — so  Christ,  who  knew  that  His  work  was  the  Father's, 
and  always  recognized  God's  omnipresent  working,  both  in  nature  and  in 
the  hearts  of  men,  allowed  it  to  be  interpreted  as  a  voice  from  Heaven. 

Sut  the  conception  of  the  Bath-Gol>  on  which  this  whole  interpretation 
is  founded,  cannot  be  sustained.  In  the  Babbinical  passages  collected  by 
Meuachen  and  Yitrmga  there  are  no  traces  of  it :  they  interpret  the  Bath- 
Col  as  a  real  voice,  accompanied  by  thunder.  In  the  Old  Testament, 
thunder  often  appears  as  a  tign,  indeed,  but  as  a  sign  of  God's  anger  or 
majesty,  not  of' his  grace.  Still  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  sup- 
posing that  in  the  case  before  us  this  voice  was  audible  simply  to  the  aemea. 
In  every  place  in  the  New  Testament  in  which  such  a  voice  is  mentioned, 
it  can  be  traced  back  to  an  inward  feet ;  and,  in  the  case  in  question,  th6 
voice  was  heard  only  by  a  part,  the  susceptible  minds.  The  hearing,  then, 
depended  upon  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  hearer. 

Two  points  are  clearly  obvious :  (1)  there  was  thmide/r,  and  this  alone 
was  heard  by  the  unsusceptible  multitude ;  (2)  there  was  a  voice  frrnn  God, 
heard  by  the  susceptible ;  and  these  last,  again,  lost  to  outward  and  sen- 
sible impressions,  did  not  hear  the  thunder. 

In  my  view  of  this  event,  I  agree  for  the  most  part  (and  gladly)  with 
my  worthy  friend  KUmg;  and  I  agree  with  him,  also,  that  it  is  better  to 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  inexplicable  difficulties,  than  to  twist  the 
text  and  history,  in  order  to  cany  out  some  theory  which  may  suit  our 
own  notions  (Stud.  u.  Krit.  loc.  cit.  676,  677).  '  Cf.  p.  377. 
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are  Ms  triumph.  He  finishes  his  work  in  them;  and  th«y 
form  the  sentence  of  condemnation  to  the  ungodly  world.  The 
baselessness  of  Satan's  kingdom  is  laid  bare.  The  Evil  One  is 
oast  down  from  his  throne  among  men.  And  Christ's  triumph 
■vriU  still  go  forward;  the  power  of  evil  will  be  more  and  more 
diminished;  and  the  Glorified  One  wiU  not  only  free  his  fol- 
lowers from  that  evU  power,  but  will  exalt  them  to  communion 
with  himself  in  heaven. 

§  262. — Christ  closes  his  PvbUc  Mvnislry. — J^incH  Words  of  Wmimg  to 
th^  MvMtude. 

The  public  ministry  of  Jesus  was  closed  with  these  wamiag 
words  addressed  to  the  assembled  multitude :  "  Tei  a  UtUe  while 
is  the  light  with  you;  walk  while  ye  home  the  light  (receive  it  by 
ifeitfi,  and  become,  by  communion  with  it,  children  of  the  light), 
lest  da/rhnesa  come  wpon  you  (lest,  lost  in  darkness,  ye  hasten 
headlong  to  your  own  destruction);  for  he  thatwalheOiiada/rh- 
ness  Imoweth  not  whkher  lie  goetii." 

§  263. — MaehinaMam  of  Christ's  Enemies. 

The  few  hours  that  intervened  between  the  end  of  Christ's 
public  ministry  and  Ms  arrest  were  devoted  tq  instructii^  and 
comforting  Ms  disciples  in  view  of  his  apprcs^jMng  depai^ure, 
and  the  severe  conflicts  they  were  to  imdergo.  In  these  con- 
versations he  displayed  aU  Ms  heavenly  love  and  calnme8S  of 
soul ;  Ms  loftiness  and.  his  humility.  In  order  that  our  con- 
templation of  these  sweet  scenes  may  not  be  interrupted,  we 
shall,  before  entering  upon  them,  glance  at  4he  machinations 
of  Ms  enemies  wMch  brought  about  Ms  capture  and  his  dfeath. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  Sanhedrim  had  resolved  upon  his 
death ;  all  that  remained  was  to  decide  how  and  when  it  shoxdd 
be  brought  aboiat.  The  time  of  the  feast  itself  would  have 
been  unpropitious  for  the  attempt;*  it  must  h4  made,  there- 

'  Matt.  xxvi.  S)  knplies  that  Jesus  was  arrested  before  the  cominenoe- 
ment  of  the  Jewish  Pasaover.  I  do  oot  see  the  jilstice  of  Weisse't  {i.  444) 
assertion,  that,  this  .view  of  the  passage  is  c^poSeld  to  its  natural  sense. 
The  passage  oertainly.implies  (wha*  is  most  Maportsmt  for  my  purpose) 
that  he  was  not  appr^esded  on  the  feast-dey;  whether  iefore  or  after  is 
left  undecided.  But-this  infonnation  is  not  sufficient  to  ehow  an  inaccuracy 
in  the  ok-onolo^.af  .the  .first  three  Gospels.  Eor  we  might  suppose  that 
the  Sanhedrim  were  led,  by  the  opportunity  afibrdfid  by.  the  treadjery  of 
Jiidas,  to  seize  Jesus  quietly  at  lUght,  abandoning  their  original  deSi^. 
It  would  theiefiMne  follow,  atany  rate,  that  liiey  had  not  decided  to  effect 
their  purpose  dmritig  the  feast ;  and  liiey  may  have  made  up  their  minds 
■to  wait  until  its  elosej  when  the  unexpected  propositiom  of  Judas  led  them 
to.JtUempt.  it  "dmrimg  the  fea,at.    But  it  is  not  pMlable  that  ttiey  would 
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fore,  either  before  or  after.  The  former  yras  the  safest,  and 
therefore  the  fevourite  plan.  An  unexpected  and  most  i»- 
■vourahle  opening  -was  aSforded,  by  the  proposition  of  J^^das 
Isccmot,  to  deliver  him  into  their  haadB.^ 

§  264. — 3%e  Motives  cf  Judas  in  ietraii/mg  Jesm, 
It  is  ditecult  to  decide  upon  the  motives  that  impelled  Judas 
to  the  outrage  which  he  perpetrated.  How  coidd  one  that 
had  da4y  enjoyed  the  influences  of  Christ's  Divine  life,  had 
been  a  witness  of  his  mighty  ■\yojftg,  and  received  so  many 
proofs  of  his  iove,  have  l)een  driven  to  such  a  fetal  step?  Jt 
cannot  be  supposed,  as  we  have  before  remarked,^  that  he  ori- 
gipally  attached  himself  to  Jesus  for  the  purpose  of  betraying 
h™ ;  it  rather  appears  that  his  motives  were  at  first  as  pure 
.as  those  of  the  rest  of  the  disciples.  Had  not  Christ  seen  in 
him  capacities  whiish,  with  proper  cultivation,  might  have  made 
hun  an  efficient  Apostle,  he  would  not  have  received  him.  into 
his  narrower  drcle  on  the  same  footing  with  the  othesrs,  and 
'£ent  him  out  along  with  them  on  the  first  trial  nussion.^  ISot 
does  this  view  deny  either  that  theevil  germ  which,  wlien  fully 
.developed,  led  him  to  his  great  crime,  lay  in  his  lieairt  at  the 
time;  or  thai  Christ  saw  the  evU  as  weE  as  the  good.'    But 

aHow  Chiist,  mmicdested,  to  maike  use  <cif  the  tote  'Of  £be  feast  to  iiicrease 
his  foUowers  among  &e  multitmde.  We  .shall  see  hereafter  tiiat  there  aro 
strong  objeetioms  to  the  opinion  that  Cihrist  was  crudfied  on  /the  first  day 
of  the  feast ;  and  these,  if  vaiEd,  will  oonfinn  our  supposition  that  he  was 
arrested  on  the'  day  before  its  bonunenoement.    Cf.  G^mr,  iii.  198. 

f.  Matt.  xxvi.  14-16  ;  Mark  mr.  10,  11 ;  Lufce  jcrii.  3-6.  These  pas- 
saged agree  in  showing  .that  Jvdas  made  his  bargain  with  tiie  Sanhediim 
i^oTe-;ia&  night  onwMeh  he  consummated  his  treachery.  It  might  l)e 
infered  ftom  John  xlii.  26,  that  he  only  imtibed  the  Satanic  thought  on 
rising  from  the  Last  Stippfer ;  biit  how  oovild  he  have  negofiated  vrift  the 
Sanhedriin  so  lat6  in  the  night,  and  just  before  the  futalsiet}.  John  him- 
self says  '(±iiil  2)  that  the  devil  had  before  put  it  in  his  heart  ta'  do  \L  We 
'«oncbide^,th^el9ne^  Ijhat  t.  26  refers  to  the  Jos^Btepyfthe  execution  of  his 
evil  puipose  j  and  this  agrees  very  well  with  t^e  supposition  that  he  had 
previoufly  arranged  all  the  prelimiha!ri:es.  A  feyourable  inoment  only  Was 
wanting ;  and  this  he  found  during  iiat  lisfr  inteirview  with  Jesus. 

f  Gf.  p,  124.  ,  ■     *  Cf.  p,  280,  seq. 

■  John  vi.  64,-  teacbes  that  Jesus  knew  at  once  the  motives  of  aJl  that 
attached  themselves,  to.hini.  Np  mock  faith,  founded  on  carnal  incli- 
nations, cbutd  deceiV'e  him,  jiiid  Ihere&re  he  knew  at  Once  the  sjnritua;! 
«harS.et6r  of  the  one  tbat-'should  betray  him.  The  passage  doeS'not  neces- 
sarily imply  that  he  marked  at  first  the  'pen(m  of  the  .traitor ;  hut  onHy 
that  he  noticed  in  Judas,  &om  the  very  beginning,  the  dispo^lon  of  heart 
■that 'finally  kd  -YMn,  -id'  'become  a  tr9,itori  But  ii;  need  not  appear  Btrange 
to  us  if  John,  after  so  many  proofe  of  thlTMipei^uinan  prescience  of  J^suk, 
-attriliuted  \a  tt^'iiid^fiDitei  intiMatit^ofGhrieit,  'g^^n.'iby.  him  to  Judas 
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the  Saviour  may  Lave  hoped  to  make  the  latter  preponderate 
over  the  former. 

Among  the  possible  motives  for  the  crime  of  Judas  are, 
(1.)  His  alleged  avarice;  (2.)  Jewish  views  of  Christ's  Messiah.- 
ship  on  his  part;  and  (3.)  A  gradua,!  growth  of  hostile  feelings 
in  his  heart.     These  we  shall  now  examine  ia  order. 

(1-) 

Was  Judas  impelled  by  avarice? 

There  are  certain  intimations  in  the  Evangelists  that  appear 
to  favour  the  hypothesis  that  avcmce  was  his  leading  motive. 
In  John  xii.  6,  this  vice  is  ascribed  to  him,  and  he  is  charged 
with  embezzling  money  from  the  common  purse,  committed  to 
his  charge  as  treasurer.  Moreover,  according  to  the  synoptical 
Gospels,  he  bargained  for  a  certain  sum  of  money,  as  the  price 
of  his  treachery.  It  might  be  inferred,  therefore,  that  a  love 
of  money,  which  sought  to  gratify  itself  by  any  means,  even 
by  the  violation  of  a  sacred  trust,  grew  upon  him  to  such  an 
extent  as  finally  to  induce  the  commission  of  his  awful  crime. 

But  there  are  many  and  strong  objections  to  this  view  of 
the  case.  If  Judas's  avarice  were  so  intense,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  Christ,  whose  piercing  glance  penetrated  the 
recesses  of  men's  hearts,  could  have  received  him  into  the 
number  of  the  disciples.  Could  He,  who  knew  so  well  how  to 
adapt  the  special  duties  which  he  assigned  his  followers  to  their 
individual  peculiarities,  have  allowed  precisely  this  most  (wor 
ricious  disciple  to  keep  charge  of  the  common  purse?  And, 
had  he  attributed  Judas's  reproof  of  MatyJ  (John  xii  5)  to 
this  motive,  would  he  not  have  noticed  it  in  his  reply?''  It 
must  be  remembered,  John's  explanation  (v.  6)  was  added  after 
Judas  was  known  to  have  bargained  to  betray  his  Master  for 
money.  Had  such  an  accusation  been  made  at  an  earUer 
period,  he  would  doubtless  have  been  removed  from  the 
treasurership.  In  all  Christ's  allusions  to  the  character  of 
Judas  that  have  come  down  to  us,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
indication  that  He  thought  it  necessary  to  warn  Tiim  against 
this  sin.  There  may,  indeed,  have  been  indications  in  John's 
memory  which  he  believed  to  afford  sufficient  ground  for  such 
a  charge?'  and,  after  attributing  the  treachery  of  Judas  in 

in  order  to  make  him  know  himself,  more  than  was  really  expressed  \>j 
them  at  the  time. 

J  Of.  p,  887. 

■■  Dr.  O.  SMtmieyer,  a  young  but  promising  theologian,  remarks  this  in 
his  "Jesus  and  Judas,"  Llineberg,  1836. 

'  Strmtt  (iii,  122,  3"  Aufl.)  tmnks  tMs  is  inconmetent  with  my  funda- 
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heftraying  Christ  to  avarice,  he  might  have  been  led  to  look  for 
traces  of  the  same  vice  in  his  previous  management  of  the 
common  funds. 

Again,  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  if  the  crime  -was  com- 
mitted for  the  sate  of  money  alone,  how  so  small  a  sum  as 
ikvrPy  shekels^  could  have  satisfied  the  traitor."'  Would  not 
the  Sanhedrim,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  getting  hold  of 
Jesus  quietly,  before  the  feast  began,  freely  have  given  Judas 
more  if  he  had  asked  it?  True,  that  body  may  have  relied 
-upon  the  surety  of  seizing  him  in  some  way,  and  upon  the  im- 
pression, gathered  train,  his  character,  that  he  would  cause  no 
rescue  to  be  attempted;  and,  therefore,  so  far  as  their  offer  is 
Qoncemed,  thirty  pieces  is  likely  enough. 

mental  principle,  since  I  acknowledge  the  Apostle  John  as  the  author  of 
this  Gospel ;  just  as  if  I  accused  the  Apostle  of  a  groundless  slander.  Tha 
black  deed  ei  Judas  justified  John  in  ascribing  this  vice  to  him,  as  many 
of  his  recollections  seemed  to  indicate  it.  He  certainly  could  not  be 
expected  to  exercise  a  cool  impartiality  towards  the  traitor.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  John's  allusions  are  not  to  be 
taken  uncaadiitiimaO/y  as  proof.  But  the  single  trait  of  avarice  suits  well 
the  general  character  of  Judas,  in  whom  earthly  aims  were  all-controUing. 

"  Between  25  and  26  riz,  dollars.  Twenty  8hekels=120  denarii,  and 
one  denarius  was  at  that  time  the  ordinary  wages  for  a  day's  labour 
^Matt.  XX.  2) ;  so  that  the  whole  sum  amounted  to  about  four  months* 
wages  of  a  day-labourer.  (Of.  Pernios  on  Matt.  xxvi.  16.)  Thirty  shekels, 
it  is  to  be  noticed,  was  the  value  set  upon  a  single  ^ve,  according  ta 
£xod.  xxi.  32. 

*>  It  is  questioned,  with  'some  plausibility,  by  Strauss  and  De  Wette, 
whether  the  precise  sum,  thirty  sJideela,  is  correctly  given.  Their  argu- 
ments are  that  Matthew  alone  mentions  it  (xxvi.  15),  while  in  Mark  and 
Luke  only  the  general  term  apyiipiov  is  given ;  and  that  the  tendency  of 
Matthew  to  find  types  of  Christ's  history  in  the  Old  Testament  induced 
him  to  fix  this  precise  sum,  in  view  of  Zech.  xi.  12  (cf.  Matt,  xxvii.  9). 

Without  making  any  positive  assertion,  we  must  observe  on  this  (1)  that, 
although  Mark  and  Luke  do  not  expressly  mention  the  small  sum,  they 
would  not  have  used  the  indefinite  term  cipyipwvj,  if  the  simi  had  been 
known  to  be  large  ;  (2)  although  thera  is  a  discrepancy  between  Matt. 
xxvii.  7>  and  Acts  i.  18,  yet  this  discrepancy  seems  to  presuppose  that  the 
money  was  just  sufficient  to  piurchase  a  field,  which  certaiidy  could  not 
have  required  a  large  sum ;  (3)  the  passage  in  the  Old  Testament  alone 
would  not  have  been  enough,  to  induce  the  assignment  of  so  small  a  smn, 
in  the  &ce  of  the  probability,  on  the  other  side,  that  the  Sanhedrim  would, 
give  a  large  amount  to  secure  so  important  an  end ;  (4)  it  could  not  have 
been  invented  to  blacken  the  character  of  Judas  still  farther :  his  deed 
must  have  been  black  enough  at  any  price ;  (5)  there  is  no  great  improba- 
bility in  the  Sanhedrim's  offering  so  small  a  reward:  people  of  this  stamp 
would  give  Judas  no  more  than  the-  lowest  possible  price  for  which  he 
would  do  the  deed ;  and  their  fenatical  hatred  of  Christ  may  have  led  them 
to  offer  exactly  the  price  of  a  slave,  in  order  to  degrade  the  character  of 
Jesus. 
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On  the  wMe,  then,  w6  conclude  that  to  gain  so  small  a  stun 
of  money  could  not  have  been  Judas's  eAwf  motiTe..  And, 
even  had  the  sum  been  a  large  one,  it  remains  almost  impos- 
sible to  conceive  that  af^ariee  aione  could  lead  him  to  deliver 
Jesus  over  to  his  foeSj  if  he  really  -were  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  his  Divinity  and  Messahshipt  It  must  be  presupposed  that, 
he  had  stood  for  some  time  in  a  spiritual  relation  to  Christ 
different  from  that  of  the  other  Apostles;  and  when  this  is 
oaee  admitted,,  avarice  is;  at  superfluous  motive. 

(2.) 
.  Was  Judas  impelled  by  Jewish  views  of  Christ's  Meswiih- 
ship?' 

Did  Judas  foresee  and  intend  to  bring  about  the  results 
which  followed  Chiist's  asrrest?  The  answer  to  this  question 
will  obviously"  go  a  great  way  in  fising  our  <^inioii'  of  his 
character  and  motives.  It  is  connected  with  another,  viz.  in 
what  way  did  the  traitor  himself  die?  If;  according  to  Mat- 
thew's account,  he  committed  suicide  immediately  after  Christ's 
condemnation,  we  might  infer  that  he  did  mo*  intend  this 
result,  and  was  thrown  into  despair  by  it. 

This  inference  has  led  some  to  the  opinion"  that  Judas 
expected  Christ's  arrest  only  to  bring,  about  the  triumph  of  his 
cause  by  compdDing  him  tO'  establish  his  visible  Messianic 
kingdom.  If  -ftis  were  the  case,  the  traitor  must  have  ex- 
pected either  (1)  that  the  enthusiastic  multitude  would  rescue 
Christ  by  force  and  make  him  king ;  or  (2)  that  Christ  himself 
by  an  exertion  of  his  miraculous  power,  would  overthrow  his 
foes  and  estsiblish  his  kingdom.  But  the  Ja-st  is  utterfy  un- 
tenable; little  as  Judas  may  have  known  of  Christ's  spirit,  he- 
must  have  known  that  He  would  not  make  use  of  worldly 
power  to  accompUiai  his  purposes;  nor  could  he  himself  have 
supposed  such  power  to  be  needed,  if  (according  to  the  hypo- 
thesis); he  ajcknowledged  Jesus  as  Messiah. 

The  second  view  may  be  more  fiiUy  stated  thus :  Holding 
the  same  Messianic  expectations  as  the  other  Apostles,  he  only 
gave  way  more  entirely  to  a  wilful  impatience;  Christ  delayed 
too  long  for  him;  he  planned  the  arrest  to  hasten  his  decision, 
surely  expecting  a  display  of  his  miraculous  power,  and  the 
establishment  of  his  visible  kingdom.  Terrible  was  his  con- 
sternation when  he  saw  the  Saviour,  whom  he  loved,  condemned 
to  death !  Not,  however,  that  his  act  is  in  the  slightest  degree 
justified.  It  was  sinful  wilfulness  to  seek  to  conti-ol  the 
»  See,  especially,  Schollmeyer's  Treatise,  above  cited. 
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aetitffig^  of  Him  vrkose  -wise  goidance,  as  JEjqecI  and  Ha&tes,  li& 
ought  to  have  followed  in ,  all  thinga  He  sacrificed  all  other 
CQiiaSlderations  to  Ms  own  arbitrarily-oonoeived  idea,  and  acted 
upon  that  vile  principle  which  has  given  birth  to  the  most' . 
destructive  deeds  recorded  in  history— that'  the  end  sanctifies 
th^  means.  Still  Ms  decision  of  character  and  energy  of  will, 
if  sacrificed  in  obedience  to  Christ's  spirit,  would  hawe.  made 
Mm  a  most  efScient  agent  ia  propagating  the  Gospel,  and  prove 
that  Christ  had  good  reasons  for  receiving  Mm  into  the  number 
of  the  Apostles. 

Sueh  is  the  second  hypothesis.  But  if  Judas  acted  on  such 
priiaciptes,  would  Jesus  have  abandoned  him  to  his  delusion, 
aad  aUewed  Mm  to  rush  blindly  on  destruction?  The  autho- 
rity of  Christ  as  Prophet  and  Messiah  (and,  according  to  the 
hypothesis,  Judas  recopiized  him  as  such)  could  easily  have 
removed  the  scales  from  the  eyes  of  the  deluded  Apostle,. 
Could  the  Saviour  possibly  have  uttered  a  word  at  the  Last 
Supper  (John  siii.  27)  that  might  be  interpreted  into  an 
approval  of  Ms  imdertajdng? 

The  hypothesis,  theny  must  at .  least,  be.  modified  into,  the 
view  that'  Judas's  faith  wavered  because  CMist  was  making  no 
preparaiti<Hi8  for  a  visible  kingdom ;  the  r^sidt  alone  could 
solve  Ms  doubts;  and  therefore  he  brought  about  the  arrest, 
reasoning  on  this  wise:  "If  Jesus  is  really  Messiah,  no  power 
of  the  world  can  harm  him,  and  all  opposition  will  only  serve 
to  glonfy  him  J  if,  on  the  other  hand|,  he  succumbs,  it  must  be 
taken  as  a  judgment  of  God  against  him."  His  subsequont 
repentance  is  not  inconsistent  with  tMs  view;  his,  conclusions 
c^ier  the  result,  when,  perhaps,  the  fiill  power  of  Christ's 
image  stood  before  Mm,  may  have  been  very  different  from 
what  he  had  expected.  As  a  general  thing,  the  impressions 
made  upon  a  man  by  the  resialts  of  his  actions^  testify  but  little 
as  to  the  charsOcter  of  Ms  motives;  none  can  tell  how  an  evil 
deed,  even  when  dehberately  planned  and  perpetrated,  will 
react  upon  the  consciesnce. 

(3.) 

Was  Judas  impelled  by  a  gradiaally  developed  hostility? 

The  mode  of  Jud&a"  death,?  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  suf&dent 

»  Matthew's:  account  of  the  dealh  of  Judaa  stands  in  (at  least)  partial, 
conti-adietion  to  Acts  i.  18,  which  atatss  that  Judas  toiight  a  field  witb, 
the  moaey,  andmet  hisdeath  by&Uing  iceim  a  height,  liliiB  may,  indeed,, 
possihlj!  mean  suicide  ;.  hut  it  is  douhtfoU  The  wild  and  &bulous  narra- 
tive of  Pwjfma  (first  published  by  Cramer,  Catena  in  Acta  S.  Apost.  Oxon. 
1838,  p..  12)  presupposes  than  Judaa  d;d  not  die  by  his  own  hand.     "Ms^a 
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to  prove  that  his  purpose  in  delivering  Christ  to  the  Sanhe- 
drim was  not  a  decidedly  hostile  one. 

The  final  view  before  mentioned  may  be  stated  thus :  The 
first  feehngs  of  Judas,  in  attaching  himself  to  Christ,  were  the 
same  as  those  of  the  other  Apostles.  He  had  a  practical  and 
administrative  talent,  which  caused  him  to  be  made  treasurer; 
and  which  may  have  been  usefully  employed  ia  organizing  the 
first  Christian  congregations.  But  the  element  of  carnal  sel- 
fishness, although  it  afiected  the  other  Apostles  more  or  less, 
was  in  hiTn  deeply  rooted;  the  Spirit  and  love  of  Christ  could 
not  gain  the  same  power  over  him  as  over  the  other  more 
spiritually-minded  disciples.  As  he  gradually  found  that  his 
expectations  were  to  be  disappointed,  his  attachment  turned 
more  and  more  into  aversion.  When  the  manifestation  of 
Christ  ceased  to  be  attractive,  it  became  rqmdsvoe;  and  more 
and  more  so  every  day.  The  miracles  alone  could  not  revive 
his  faith,  so  long  as  he  lacked  the  disposition  to  perceive 
Divinity  in  them.  If  Christ  showed  striking  proofs  of  Divine 
power,  so,  also,  he  gave  evident  signs  of  human  weakness;  and 
the  sight  of  the  latter  could  easily  cause  an  estranged  heart  to 
doubt  and  hesitate  in  regard  to  the  former.  A  man's  view 
even  of  facts  depends  upon  the  tendencies  of  his  mind  and 
heart;  these  necessarily  give  their  own  hue  to  his  interpreta- 
tions even  of  what  his  eyes  behold.4    Nor  do  we  know  how  far 

^i  aat^tiaQ  virSS&iyfta  kv  TOVTtfi  rt^  Kotruqi  TrepieTrarajfftv  6  'lovSag'  wpijir- 
Biig  ijriToaovTOV  T^v  aapxa,  aart  /.ij«  biroBtv  djia^a  £iEp;(Erat  paSiaig 
kKdvov  SvvaaQai  StiKOeZv  a\\&  firiSk  avrbv  fiovov  rbv  rijg  KefaXijg 
HyKov  aitrov'  ret  fikv  y&p  ^\k^apa  t&v  d^QoKfiSiv  aiirov  ^aat  Toaovrov 
iioiSrjirai,  aij  avrbv  jiiv  xaOoXov  rt>  <^ag  jiff  pKiituv  roig  b^ddKjioig  Si 
airov  nijSk  viri  iarpov  Siorrrpag  o^Sqi/at  SivaaBaf  roaovrov  /3d6oj 
eZxov  dff4  rijg  t^toBev  ETrifavHag-  rb  ck  aiSoXov  avrov  Tratrijg  jikv  aoxn- 
fioffvvTjg  diiSsffrspov  Kai  fisii^ov  ^aiveirBat'  ^kpsaOai  Sk  Si*  avrov  ck  Travrbg 
row  aii/iaTog  avppiovrag  i\i)pag  n  Kai  (rcuXqicaf  tig  vtpiv  Si'  airSv 
/lovov  rdv  avayKa'uav  fiird  iroXXdf  Sk  Paaavovg  Kai  rifiiopiag,  iv  iSitf . 
0O(ri  X'^P'f  reXivrriaavra'  Kai  roSro  otto  rrjg  bSov  Iptifiov  xal  aoiKt/rov 
rb  xwpio)/  n^xpi  rijg  vvv  yevkaOai'  dXV  ovlk  iikxpi  rije  ff^/itpov  SvvaaOai 
riva  iKilvav  rbv  tottov  vapiKOelv,  i&v  jiri  r&g  pivag  raig  x^pciv  kiri^pa^ti' 
roaavrri  Sid  rijg  aapKbg  airov  Kai  ijri  yijg  Kpiaig  kxoiptitxtv."  It  ia  easy  to 
see  how  the  expressions  in  Acts  could  give  rise  to  this  extravagant  legend. 

1  The  following  profound  thought  of  Pascal,  abundantly  verified  in 
history,  may  be  applied  to  the  scientific  treatment  of  the  Life  of  Christ, 
and  to  those  who  boast  a  cold  impartiality  in  regard  to  it :  "  La  volont6 
■eat  un  dea  prinoipaux  organes,  de  la  crSance,  non  qu'elle  forme  la  crfiance, 
mais  parce  que  les  choses  paraisaent  vrayea  ou  feusses,  selon  la  face,  par  oil 
on  les  regarde.  La  volenti,  qui  se  plaist  &  I'une  plus  qu'k,  I'autre, 
dfitoume  I'esprit,  de  considfirer  lea  qualitfe  de  celle,  qu'eUe  n'aime  pas,  et 
-ainsi  Tesprit  marchant  d'une  pitee  avec  la  volontfi,  a'arreste  i,  regarder  la 
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the  crafty  Pharisees  understood  Judas  and  tampered  ivith  him. 
It  was  just  at  the  time  of  the  sifting,  before  alluded  to,'  among 
the  masses  that  had  followed  Christ,  that  the  spirit  of  enmity 
seems  to  have  germinated  in  the  heart  of  Judas,  and  Christ 
noticed  and  intimated  it  (John  vi.  70) ;  although  it  could  not, 
<M  at  once,  have  become  predominant  in  him:  there  were, 
doubtless,  inward  struggles  before  the  fatal  tendency  acquired 
full  sway.' 

The  life  of  man  ftiruishes  many  analogies  that  may  help  to 
clear  up  the  enigmatical  conduct  of  Judas.  He  who  does  not 
follow  the  impulses  of  good  which  he  receives  from  within  and 
without,  but  rather  gives  himself  up  to  the  selfish  propensities 
which  those  impulses  are  meant  to  counteract,  becomes  finally 
and  irrecoverably  enslaved  to  them;  all  things  that  ought  to 
work  together  for  his  good  serve  for  his  harm;  the  healing 
balm  becomes  for  him.  a  poison.  This  is  the  severe  judgment 
upon  which  our  free  agency  is  conditioned;  and  to  it  may  we 
apply  the  saying  of  our  Lord,  "  From  him  that  hath  not  shall  he' 
taken  moay  even  that  which  he  hathP 

CHAPTER  II. 

THE  LAST  SUPPER  OP  JESUS  WITH  THE  DISCIPLES. 
§  265. — Olject  of  Christ  m  the  Last  Supper. 
Jesus  looked  forward  without  fear,  nay,  with  confidence,  to* 
the  fete  that  awaited  him.  We  need  not  necessarily  presup- 
pose that  he  was  supematurally  informed  of  it;  for  it  may  be 
said  that  his  fnends  in  the  Sanhedrim  (and  he  had  such)  ia- 
formed  him,  of  the  negotiations  of  Judas.  He  foresaw  that  he. 
would  have  to  leave  his  disciples  before  the  proper  Passover,'^ 

fece  qu'elle  aime,  et  en  jugeant  paroe  qu'il  y  voit,  il  righ  insenstblement 
sa  cr^nce  suivant  rinclination  de  la  volontS."  '  Pp.  293,  294. 

*  We  do  not  wish  to  Ibe  understood  as  attempting  a  fiul  explanation  of 
the  conduct  of  Judas,  so  enigmatical  in  itself,  and  so  little  explained  by 
the  accounts  that  are  left  to  us.  "We  have  only  sought  to  present  the^ 
&eoiy  which  seems  to  us  most  probable  from  the  data  before  us. 

'  I  presuppose,  with  /defer,  Mcke,  Si^ert,  De  Wette,  and  Bkde,  that  the 
Last  Supper  was  held,  not  on  the  14th  Nisan,  the  holy  Passover  eve,  but 
on  the  13th,  and  that  the  Friday  of  his  passion  was  that  holy  evening.  . 
(a.)  A  candid  interpretation  of  John's  Gospel  confirms  this  supposition.. 
We  cannot  infer  much  &om  xiii.  1,  2,  although  that  passage  seems  to' 
imply  that  the  supper  occurred  before  the  beginning  of  the  feast.  But 
xviii.  28,  tells  us  that  the  deputies  of  the  Sanhedrim  would  not  enter  the 
Praetorium  for  fear  of  defilement,  as  they  had  to  eat  the  Passover  on  that 
evening.     The  words  'iva  ^ayuai  rb  iravxa  miast  be  applied,  according. 
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and,  detemuned  to  give  a  peculiar  import  to  his  last  meal  with  ■ 
them,  to  place  it  in  a  peculiar  relation,  to  the  Jewish  Passover, 

to  prevailing  taage,.  both  among  Jews  and  Christians,  to  the  feast  of 
Paaaover.  It  is  objected  that  tiiis  care  was  needless,  as,  if  a  defilement 
were  thus  incurred,  it  would  not,  on  account  of  the  Crt'  tao,  last  until  the 
mmmg,  i.  e.  until  the  beginning  of  the  following  day ;  but  this  is  easily 
answered  j  many  things  had  to  be  done  as  prepaj'atory  to  the  feast,,  which 
would  trench  iipon  both  days.  In  xix.  31,  the  day  of  the  crucifzion  is 
treated  as  an  ordinary  Friday.  No  scruples  were  entertained,  about  the 
crucifixion  on  that  day,  but  only  about  leaving  the  bodies  oh  the  crbss'  on 
the  Saibaih,  which  was  a  jfiiceeJ  feast-dby.  But  how  could  the  Fliday,  if  it 
were  the  first  day  of  the  principal  feast,  be  treated  as  an  ordinajy  !Friday  ? 
All  difficulties  are  removed  by  supposing  that  it  waa  only  a  common 
Friday,  and  that  the  next  day  war  at  once  the  Sabbath  and  the  ifirst  day  of 
the  Passover  feast.  Even  if  the  Sanhedrim  were  eompelled'to  expedite  the 
cmcifiizion  of  Ohriet,  and  were  impeEed,  in  their  &natieal  hatred,  to  violate 
the  sanctity  of  the  feagt  by  it,  yet  is  it,  likely  that  they  would  have  waited 
just  to  the  holiest  feast-day  for  the  crucifixion  of  the  miikfaelQrs,  or  that 
the  pardon  of  a  condemned  criminal  (granted  by  the  Komans  in  honour  of 
the  feast)  would  have  been  delayed  until  the  feast  had  begun  ?  But  the 
haste  and  ths  pardon  would  harmonize  well  with  the  view  that  the  cruci- 
fixion took  place  l^ore  the  feast,  on  the  ISthNisan.  (b.)  ificfe  h^  called, 
attention  to  two  passages  in  1  Corinthians,  though  without  deeming  them 
perfectly  conclusive  (Getting.  Anzeig.):  (1.)  The  first  passage  is  1  Cor. 
V.  7,  8,  in  which  Paul  seems  to  contrast  the  Christian  with  the  Jewish 
Passover  as  held  at  the  same  time  (Christ,  as  the  spiritual  Passover,  as 
sacrificed  simultaneously  with  the  Jewish  Paschal  lamb;  (21)  1  Cor.  xi.  23, 
speaks  indefinitely  of  the  night  of  Cbxist's  hetrayoL,  not  of  bis  partaking  of 
the  Passover,  (c.)  It  may,  perhaps,  be  the  case  that  in  Matt.  xxvi.  18, 
the  writer  presupposed  that  Christ  really  partook  of  the  Passover  with  his 
disciples ;  but  may  not  the  passage  mean,  "My  time  for  leaving  the  world 
is  at  hand;  and  therefore  I  will  celebrate  the  Passover  to-dc^with  my  dis- 
ciples, in  anticipation  V  W-)  In  Luke  xxiii.  54,  the  day  of  flie  crucifixion 
is  mentioned  as  a  common  TFriday  (the  day  of  preparation),  a  day  on  which 
there  could  be  no  scruples  about  any  kind  of  business;  but  would  it  have 
been  so  mentioned  if  it  had  been  the  first  day  of  Passover,  the  greatest 
feast-day  in  all  the  year  ?  (e.)  The  general  difiusion  of  the  belief  that 
Christ  held  a  proper  Passover  with  his  disciples  may  be  explained  on  the 
ground  that  Christ  really  did  hold  his  last  supper  with  reference  and, 
allusion  to  the  Passover  supper  and  the  ceremonies  that  accompanied  it ; 
that,  the  first  Christians,  intent  upon  the  substance,  paid  little  heed  to 
chronological,  niceties ;  that  the  Jewish-Christiajis  kept  up  the  Jewish 
usage  of  the  Passover,  giving  it,  however,  a  Chiistiam  imporli;  while  the. 
purely  Gentile  converts  kq)t  no  such  festsil  seasons.  The  interchange  a. 
the  fi-at  day  qf  imleavened  bread  (as  the  day  of  Christ's  passion)  with  tlu•^ 
first  day  of  ike  Passover  feast  may  also  have  contributed  to  it.  These 
grounds  might  suffice  to  explain  the  admission  into  the  synopticaX  Gospels 
of  the  idea  that  the  Passion  oocmred  on  like  first  day  of  the  Psssover;  but 
are  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis  tiiat  the  author  of /oAji'sGos- 
pel  (whether  it  be  admitted  as  genuine  or  not)  could  have  inserted  and  got 
into  circulation  a  statement  invented  by  himself,  and  conflicting  with  the 
general  stream  of  tradition,    John's  chronology,  as  we  have  said,  is  con- 
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as  the  Chiistiaii.  covenant-meal,  was  to  take  the  place  of  that 
of  the  OM  Testament.  Perhaps,  as  the  Sanhedrim  had  deter- 
mined to  carry  out  their  plans  against  him  before  the  feast,. he 
spent  Thursday,  ISth  Nisan,  in  Bethany,  in  order  to  employ 
these  last  hours  mth  the  disciples  undisturbed.  In  the  morn- 
ing he  sent  Peter  and  John  into  the  city,  to  make  the  neces- 
sary preparations  for  the  Passover  supper.  To  preserve  secrecy, 
and  avoid  all  hazard  of  surprise  by  the  Sanhedrim,  he  desig- 
nated the  house  at  which  the  supper  was  to  be  held  by  a  sign 
understood  by  its  owner,  without  speci^dng  the  name  of  the 
latter." 

Two  prominent  acts  of  Christ  marked  this  last  meal  with 
the  disciples,  viz.  the  washmg  of/eet  and  the  institution  of  the 
Lord's  Bvuppefr^ 

siatemt  tliioiiigliaui;;  'buttbat  of  the  syBO{)tieal  Gospels' preBeniisi  d&ersjpaiii* 
eies  that  appear  iirrecqncUablei  ' 

Little  use  can  be  made  of  the  ancient  disputes  about  the  FassoTra:.;  from 
such  mere  fragments  we  cannot  decide  Kow  &r  the  Evangelical  accounts 
were  appealied  to.  The  advocates  of  the  occidental  usage,  Apollinaris  of 
Hifirapcdis,  Clement  of  Alexa/ndiiai,  and  Hippolytus,  ajppealed  to  Jolia's 
Gospd.  (if  the  fragments  in  GlwomcimiSan^wSSe,  M^a/nd/rimna,  ed..  IIieb)lto,> 
Dindoif,  i.  13,  are  geniiine),  to  prove  that  the.  Last  Supper  was  aoi  a  Pass- 
over proper.  Pofycrates,  biahop  of  Ephesus  (Eus.  Hist.  E'ocl.  v.  24) 
appealed  to  "Hie  mspd"  in-  behalf  of  the  opposite  usage ;  but  whether  he 
appealedi,  waiss  the  title  "the  Gospel^"  to  one,  tn  affl  of  the  Evamgeliists, 
we  cannot  eoneeivehoiiK  he  could  reeoncUb  the  dieclarations  in  John  with 
the.  Passover  usages  of  Asia  Minor  fef.  Dr.  Metfberg'i  Abhandl.  ub.  d^, 
Paschastreit,  Ilgen's  Zeitschrift  fiir  Histbr.  Theol.  ii.  2,  11 9V  What  is 
the  meaning  of  file  words  of  PoTfcrates,  ayetj/,  rrfpuv  rfiv  riiJ,Epavt  Wot,, 
certainly,  the  keeping  of  the  Paschal  sapper ;  nor  thef  Jemah  Ptissovei, 
assisted  at  by  0^:istiains ;  for  the  added  worda  iravTOTS  t^v  ^fispav  iiyayiov 
ol  avyytvfle  liav,  orav  tSiv  'lovSaiaiv  a.  \abc  ■Ijfvvs  r^j»  Zvfiriy,  would 
then  be  sheer  tautolo^.  He  must  have  meant,  then,  "the. day  for  com- 
memorating the  passion  of  Christ."  If,  then,  it  is  in  this  sense  that  Poly- 
crates  says  of  "all  the  bishopsi-of  Lesser  Asia  since'  <fhe  time  of  St.  John," 
that  they  iravT^Q  krijpriffav  rriv  ijpsgav  .rrj^t  T&tTtra^BaKaiS&KdTriQ  tov 
■iraqya  Koxa  ri  eiayysXwv,  he  ohvious%,  means  that  they  ^'all  celebrated 
the  14th  Kisan,"  on  which  the  Jewish  Passover  bepin,  in  commemoration 
of  our  Lord's  Passion ;  and  for  confirmation  of  this  he  might  very  well 
appeal  to  the  Gospel  of  John. 

We  must  also  allude  to  a  remarkable  passage  in  Hippolytus  (in  his  first 
book  upon  the  Feast  of  Passover,  1.  c,  p.  ll)„  there  reported  as  comingi 
&om  the  lips  of  Christ :  oiKeri  $ayo;ua(  tS  itaisxa  (surely  lliike  xxii.  16,. 
cannot  be  meant);  as  if  Chi^st  had  predicted  that  he  "would  no  more  eat 
of  the  Paschal  lamb,  and  tence  not  live  to  see  another  Feast  of  Passover." 

"  I  cannot  see  a  miracle  in  this :  it  cannot  be  shown  that  Luke  (ssii,  13), 
means  to  narrate  it  as  miraculous. 

'  John  does  not  describe  the  institution  of  the  ipJuebariat :  it  was  Iqiown 
and  commemorated  in  the  Church  regulanly  |  but  the  washmg,  qf  feet,  not 
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§  266. — Christ  washes  &e  PUciple^  Feet.  _  Comersation  wiik  Peter  in 
regard  to  it.    (John  xiii.  2-16.) 

In  washing  the  disciples'  feet,  Chrifit  obviously  intended  to 
impress  vividly  and  permanently  upon  their  minds,  by  means 
of  a  specific  act,  a  general  truth;  and  to  remove  those  carnal 
expectations  of  a  sectdar  kingdom,  and  the  selfishness  neces- 
sanly  connected  therewith,  which  were  not  yet  wholly  banished 
from  their  minds.'" 

Such  an  act,  on  the  part  of  the  Divine  Master,  must  doubt- 
less have  surprised  more  than  one  of  the  disciples.  That  He, 
the  object  of  their  deepest  reverence  and  love,  should  do  for 
them  so  lowly  a  service,  may  well  have  been  a  surprise  and  a 
contradiction  to  their  feelings.  Yet  that  same  reverence  pre- 
vented them  from  resisting  his  will.  But  the  fiery  and  im- 
petuous Peter  could  not  so  command  his  feelings;  "Lord,  dost 
thou  wash  my  feet?"  Even  when  Christ  told  him,  in  view  of 
this  reluctance,  that  he  should  know  the  import  of  the  act. 
thereafter,  be  was  not  satisfied ;  until,  at  last,  the  Saviour  re- 
buked his  self-will  with  the  declaration,  "If  I  wash  thee  •not, 
thou  hast  710  part  in  me."  And  this  was  to  be  taken  InteraUy, 
for  this  single  case  was  a  test  of  the  state  of  heart  essential  for 
union  with  Christ :  it  was  necessary  for  Peter  to  show  forth  a 
complete  renunciation  of  his  own  will,  and  absolute  subjection 
to  that  of  Jesus.  But  the  spiriimd  meaning  afterward  set 
forth  by  Christ,  viz.  that  none  could  enter  or  remain  in  his 
communion  unless  spiritually  purified  through  him,  was  pro- 
bably implied  also  in  these  words.  Peter,  alarmed,  cries  out, 
"Yea,  if  it  be  so.  Lord,  Tiot  my  feet  akme,  hitt  also  my  hamds  amd 
my  head."  To  this  Christ  replied,  "  That  is  too  much :  he  that 
is  washed  (bathed)  needeth  not  save  to  wash  his  feet,  but  is  dean 
every  whit.'  (A  figure  taken  from  Eastern  usage :  he  that  is 
already  bathed  need  only,  on  coming  in  from  the  road,  wash 
ofi"  the  soil  that  may  have  gathered  on  his  feet.)  The  spiritual 
import,  then,  of  the  symbolical  act,  and  of  Cknst's  language  in 
regard  to  it,  probably  is,  Whosoever,  through  faith  in  me,  has 
received  the  purifying  principle  of  life,  who  is  pure  in  heart 

preserved  by  any  such  commemoration,  he  gives  in  detail,  as  an  especially 
marked  incident. 

"  Cf.  p.,  386,  on  Luke  xxii.  26,  27..  I  cannot  assert,  with  <^fSrer,  that 
this  passage  is  unmeaning,  unless  interpreted  in  view  of  the  symbolic  act : 
the  word  SiaKovcXv,  might  apply  to  his  lehole  life,  as  devoted  to  the  service, 
of  others  (of.  Matt.  xx.  28).  But  the  form  of  the  passage  in  Luke  cer- 
tainly appears  to  imply  an  alluaon  to  the  symbolic  act  which  John  records., 
The  thought  contained  in  it  is  the  same  as  that  in  John  xiii.  13-16. 
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and  motives,  needs  only  thereafter  continued  purification  from 
sins  cleaving  to  him  out-wardly;  just  as  the  Apostles,  though 
inspired  by  pure  love  to  Chnst,  stiU  stood  in  need  of  the 
power  of  this  animating  love,  to  cleanse  and  purify  their  mode 
of  thought. 

§  267. — The  TTordls  «/  Christ  with  and  concermng  his  SOrayer.    (John 

xiii.  11,  21,  seq.) 
To  the  Apostles  he  said,  in  the  sense  above  defined,  "  Te  are 
deam;"  but,  as  this  could  not  be  applied  to  Judas,  he  added, 
"  yet  not  aU."  Intimations  of  this  kind  he  threw  out  more  and 
more  frequently,  partly,  as  he  himself  said  (v.  19),  to  prepare 
them  for  the  act  of  treachery,  that  it  might  not  taie  them  un- 
awares, and  lead  them  to  infer  that  He,  too,  had  been  deceived; 
and  partly,  perhaps,  in  order  to  rouse,  if  possible,  the  conscience 
of  Judas  himself.  But  his  foresight  of  the  awftil  deed — ^that 
one  who  had  been  a  special  object  of  his  love  should  disarm 
him  and  become  a  tool  of  his  enemies — and  of  the  conflict  with 
depravity  that  he  must  go  through,  even  up  to  his  last  hour, 
moved  him  most  deeply;  and  he  now  spoke  more  plainly, 
"  Ymh)  I  say  wnio  yau,  thai  one  of  yam  shall  betray  me." 

The  disciples,  not  yet  able  to  understand  him,  looked  upon 
each  other,  surprised  and  confounded.  All  were  anxious  to 
know  whom  he  alluded  to;  but  Peter  alone,  as  usual,  gave  ex- 
pression to  the  wish.  Even  he  did  not  venture  to  ask  aloud, 
but  beckoned  to  John,  who  was  leaning  upon  the  Saviour's 
breast,  as  they  surrounded  the  table,  that  he  should  put  the 
question.  In  answer  to  John,  Christ  said,  in  a  low  tone,  that 
it  was  he  whose  turn  it  just  then  was  to  receive  from  his 
hands  the  morsel  of  the  lamb  dipped  in  the  sauce.  And  this 
was  Judas.'^ 

This  occurrence  could  not  fail  either  to  awaken  the  slumber- 
ing conscience  of  Judas,  or  to  make  him  anxious  to  leave  such  a 
fellowship  and  take  the  last  step  of  his  crime.  When  he  arose, 
Christ  said  to  him,  "  That  thou  doest  (hast  resolved  to  do),  do 
quickly."  Not  implying  a  command  to  commit  the  deed,  but 
rather  calculated  to  move  his  conscience,  had  it  been  stOl  sus- 
ceptible of  impresdon.  But  he  had  decided  upon  the  act :  so 
'  According  to  Matthew,  'Judas  also  asked,  "Is  it  IV  and  Jesus 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  This  incident  would  come  in  most  naturally 
at  this  point.  Judas,  noticing  the  alarmed  countenances  of  the  disciples, 
seeing  Peter  whisper  to  John,  John  to  Jesus,  and  Jesus  reply,  felt  that  he 
was  discovered,  and  was  led  to  ask  the  question  directly.  This  must  cer- 
tainly have  been  done  in  an  under  tone,  if  Judas  could  have  had  a  position 
near  eno 
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fer  as  his  vnJtenMmm  could  go,  it  vas  aa  good  as  done;  and  ther-e- 
fore  'Cihrist  asked  Mm  to  hasten  the  crisis.y 

The  departure  of  Judas  to  inform  the  Sanhedrim  hov  they 
might  most  readily  seize  the  person  of  Jesus,  decad«d  his  death; 
and,  in  view  of  it,  he  said,  "Now  is  the  Son  of  Mem  glorified  (in 
reference  to  the  sacrifice  of  his  earthly  life,  because  the  ideal  of 
holiness  is  realized  in  Him  iimder  the  last  struggles,  because 
human  nature  attains  therein  its  highest  moral  Ipecfection),  emd 
God  is  glmijkA  in  hum  (as  the  moral  gloia^dog  d  human  nature 
is  th«  perfect  glorifying  of  Go©  in  it;  the  perfect  manifestation 
of  God  in  his  holijaess  and  love).  If  God  he  ■glorified  vnMm, 
£(@d  shaE  leiso  glorify  Mm  in  Mmsdf'^  (shall  raise  him  to  Him- 
self, and  glorify  Hm),  and  shall  skmgmwei^  glor^y  him."* 

:§  268. — 2%e  Imtituiion  of  the  Emharist.    (Luke  xxii.  17-20.)* 
The  description  of  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist  given  by 
Jjuke,  harmonizing  ■with  that  of  Paul  {1  Cor.  xL  53,  seq.), 

y  An  allumon  to  Hhe  severer  struggles  tlmt  yet  awaited  Chriat:  not 
.eacpresBly  mentioned  by  John,  but  related  by  tiiecyiiher  ^Evangelists. 

'  The  expressions  w  airH  and  Iv  iavrif  ,(John.  xiii.  32)  obvioiudy  cor- 
respond to  each  other.  As  the  first  betokens  the  glori^ing  of  God  in 
Jesas,  as  the  Son  of  Man,  so  the  second  denotes  the  glorifying  of  the  Son 
■of  Man  in  God,  by  his  being  raised  up  unto  God  in  heaven. 

*  We  presuppose  that  Jesus  wished  Judas  to  de|pact  bef(!(re  he  should 
ioistitute  the  Lord's  Supper.  As  the  words  in  verses  SI,  32  were  directly 
connected  with  the  departure  of  the  betrayer,  they  too  must  have  been 
uttered  before  the  institution. 

^  As  John  does  not  give  an  account  of  the  institttiaon  of  the  Eucharist, 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  deciding  precisely  at  wihat  point  of  his  narrativa 
Xch.  xiii.)  it  ^ould  be  inserted.  It  was  stated  is  the  last  note  that  v.  31, 
32,  were  connected  directly  with  the  departure  of  Judas,  and  it  seems  ta 
■us  that  thte  prtpei-  point  of  juncture  for  the  account  in  question  is  between 
V.  32  and  33.  The  words  kvroK^  xaivri,  commencing  v.  34,  connect  very 
-well,  it  is  triie,  with  the  objects  of  ik6  institul^tm;  but  still,  if  v;  33  was 
uttered  Sefm-e  the  institution,  it  seems  strange  that  jPeter's-questioa  (v.  36), 
obviously  refenrang  to  v.  33,  should  have  been  put  after  the  intervention 
of  that  solemn  at*,  wbicTi  must  have  drawn  the  attention  of  the  disciples 
so  strongly.  We  consider,  then,  that  v.  S3  was  spoken  after  the  institu&n. 
Straws  (3"'  Auil.  ip.  449)  objects  to  this  coUocaKaon,  as  arbitrarily  severing 
the  words  tWAg  oojdirei  uvtov  (v.  32)  from  In  |aiK^6v  /icB'  vfiiiv  U}u 
(v.  33).  I  cannot  see  the  force  of  the  objection.  The  pause  after  v.  32  ia 
natural;  and  then  follows  the  solemn  symbolical  act,  in  which  Christ  sets 
before  the  disciples  hid  departure  from  the  earth,  and  gives  them  A  pledge 
of  communion  with  him — a  communion  to  endure  after  his  ascension  to  hia 
glory.  Then  v.  33  opens  a  new  beginning  precisely  adapted  to  the  unpoit 
of  the  symbolical  act. 

The  aptness  with  which  the  account  of  the  institution  can  be  here  fitted 
*o  John's  narrative,  and  its  admirable  adaptation  to  the  last  discourses  of 
Christ,  as  recorded  by  him,  shows  that  was  one  of  the  links,  and  a  most 
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seems  to  afford  iis  the  most  dear  and  natural  yievr  of  the  trans- 
action. It  is  distinguished  from  those  of  Matthew  and  Mark, 
in  stating  d^nitely  that  the  giving  of  the  bread  was  separated 
by  a  certain  interval  from  that  of  Ae  Tidne  j  the  former  <3cctir- 
ring  during  the  supper,  the  latter  after  it. 

It  is  introduced  by  the  following  words  of  Ohrist :  "I  heme 
keeMrtUy  desired  to  eat  thds  Fassover  with  you  hefore  I  suffer; 
for  I  say  wnto  you,  I  will  not  amy  inore  tait  ilrnvtyfimitil  it  he 
fidjOhd  in  the  imgdom  of  God"  (i.  e.  until,  in  the  consummation 
of  the  kingdom,  h«  shtsuid  celebrate  with  them  fte  higher  and 
true  Passover  Supper).  After  these  words  'of  farewell,  he 
takes  the  cup  of  red  wine,  blesses  it,  sends  it  round,  and 
reminds  them  that  he  should  no  more  drink  of  the  fruit  of 
the  vine  unial  he  should  pariiaike  with  them  of  a  higher  wine  in 
the  kingdcaa  of  God.  After  thus  vividly  impressing  them 
with  his  depaitnie,  and  prepairimg  them  for  the  insidtution  of 
a  rite  in  its  commemoration,  he  breaks  one  of  the  loaves,  and 
divides  it  among  them,  showing  them  that  the  broken  bread 
was  to  represent  his  body,  given  up  for  them;  and  this  they 
were  to  repeat  in  remembrance  of  him.  Then,  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  meal,  he  sends  round  the  cup  again,  and  tells 
them,  that  t3ie  wine  is  to  r^resent  his  blood,  about  to  be  shed 

important  one,  in  the  chain  of  Christ's  last  acts,  ^r&rer  seeks  to  prove, 
lioweTer,  &om  John's  omission  to  mention  the  institution,  that  altibough 
<3hrist  inay  have  gpoken  at  the  Last  Slipper  the  words  ascribed  to  hinj, 
they  were  words  spoken  by  the  way,  and  not  intended  to  establish  siich  a 
cSmmemoratire  rite  as  that  which  was  afberw^:d  founded  upon  them;  ju^ 
as  a  deeper  signification  was  found  in  oither  ra^pcesaions  ot  Christ  after  his 
departure  than  was  manifest  before;  and  that,  therefore,  John  omitted 
'  them,  as  he  did  so  many  other  things  compata'tiv«ly  unimportant.  This 
iyp'o&e^  contradicts  itself.  Even  GfrSrer  mlist  presuppose  tljat  John 
personally  knew  and  partook  of  the  Euf&irist  befrae  writing  his  Gbspel ; 
and  it  must  be  presupposed  just  as  certainly,  that  it  was  at  that  time  con- 
nected with  these  words  of  Christy  and  that  John,  who  certainly  was  not 
inclined  to  attribute  a  less  meaning  than  others  to  Christ's  sayings  at  the 
Last  Suppef,  must  have  conceived  the  words  to  bfe  So  connected.  On 
puredy  pgy<&olo^aal  grounds,  therefore,  John's  omission  cannot  he  ex- 
plained in  lihis  way.  In  a,  word,  no  one  having  an  intuition  ef  Clmst,  and 
conceiving  his  solemn  state  of  mind  at  that  Last  Supper,  can  believe  thaft 
he  uttered  those  solemn  words  without  a  deeper  and  more  earnest  meaning. 
As'  for  the  hypothesis,  recently  revived,  of  an  iufluence  exerted  hjEsaemsim 
upon  ^Jhrifitian  culture,  it  is  wholly  destitute  of  historical  foundatictn  (cf. 
p.  39,  seq.) ;  the  derivation  of  the  Aga/pcs  from  the  common  repasts  of  the 
EiSsenes  is  wholly  an  invention  of  &nby.  It  is  alitogel^er  unhistoricat  to 
seesk  an  eacte^-aai  origin  for  a  usage  that  can  be  naturally  explained  &oin 
iMleniud  grounds,  as  the  ori^n  of  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  from  an 
imitatio^i  of  Christ's  Last  Supper  with  his  disciples. 
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for  them.  Each  of  these  acts,  therefore — ^the  giving  of  the 
bread  and  the  giving  of  the  wine — denotes  the  same  thing, 
viz.  the  remembrance  of  the  Iiast  Supper.  Each  had  its 
signification  separately;  but  the  repetition,  during  the  meal 
and  after  it,  served  to  impress  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the 
act  still  more  deeply  upon  the  minds  of  the  disciples.  . 

The  gimng  oftkanJcs  before  the  distribution  of  the  bread 
and  -wine  corresponds  to  a  similar  act  on  the  part  of  the  head 
of  the  family  in  the  Jewish  Passover  feast,  in  which  thanks- 
giving was  offered  for  the  gifts  of  nature,  and  also  for  the 
deliverance  of  the  fathers  out  of  Egypt  and  the  founding  of  the 
old  covenant ;  we  may  infer,  therefore,  that  Christ's  thanks- 
giving had  reference  partly  to  the  creation  of  all  material 
things  for  man  (bread  and  wine  symbolizing  all  God's  gifts  in 
nature) ;  partly,  and  indeed  chiefly,  to  his  own  death,  in  order 
to  deliver  men  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  and,  by  his  redemptive 
•act,  to  establish  the  new  covenant  between  God  and  man." 

As  to  the  words  used  in  the  distribution,  "  This  is  my  body;" 
and  "  This  is  my  blood,"  it  is  impossible  that  any  of  the  reci- 
pients at  that  time  could  have  supposed  them  to  be  literally 
meant;  as  he  was  then  before  them  in  his  corporeal  presence. 
Had  he  intended  to  present  so  new  and  extraordinary  a  sense 
to  their  minds,  he  could  not  but  have  stated  it  more  definitely; 
and  had  they  so  understood  him,  the  difficulty  would  assurecUy 
have  led  them  to  question  him  further.  But  as  the  whole 
transaction — the  institution,  at  the  close  of  a  farewell  supper, 
of  a  visible  sign  of  communion  to  endure  after  his  departiu*^— 
had  a  symbolical  character,  they  woxild  have  interpreted  these 
words  also  unnaturally,  if  they  had  understood  them  literally, 
and  not  symbolically.  "  Thw  is,  for  you,  my  body  and  blood; 
i.  e.  represents  to  you  my  body  and  blood."  The  breaking  of 
the  bread  was  a  natural  symbol  of  the  breaking  of  his  body; 
the  pouring  out  of  the  red  wine  (the  ordinary  wine  of  Pales- 
tine) was  a  natural  symbol  of  the  pouring  out  of  his  blood. 
"I  offer  up  my  life  for  your  redemption;  and  when,  in  re- 
membrance thereof,  you  meet  again  to  pattake  of  this  supper, 
be  assured  that  I  shall  then  be  with  you  as  truly  as  now  I  am 
with  you,  visibly  and  corporeally,  in  body  and  blood.  The 
bread  and  wine,  which. I  now  divide  among  you  as  symbols  of 

«  The  gifia  of  nature  and  of  redemption  are  inseparaUe;  redemption 
alone  has  re-established  the  original  relation  between  man  and  nature. 
Only  when  man  is  restored  to  communion  with  Grod  is  he  assured  that  all 
nature  exists  for  his  good,  tq  be  vi$ed  by  him  for  the  glory  of  God. 
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my  body  and  blood,  -will  then  stand  in  stead  of  my  cor];)oreal 
presence." 

It  may  be  added,  that  this  symbol  -was  not  an  entirely  new 
one  to  the  disciples:  it  had  been  used  substantially,  in  the 
conversation  before  referred  to  (p.  292,  seq.)  between  Christ 
q,nd  the  Jews,  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum.  To  "  eat  his 
flesh  and  drink  his  blood"  was  an  understood  sign  of  the 
closest  spiritual  communion  with  his  Divine  human  nature. 
And  therefore  he  said,  in  giving  the  wine,  "  This  is  my  blood, 
the  seal  of  the  new  covenant,  which  is  gimenfor  mamyfor  the 
remission  ofdns."'^ 

CHAPTEE  III. 

Christ's  last  discoukses  with  his  disciples. 

§  269. — The  New  Commcmdment.  (John  xiii.  33-35,) 
After  Christ,  in  taking  leave  of  his  own,  had  given  them 
the  symbol  and  pledge  of  continued  communion,  he  said  to 
them,  in  the  finniliar  style  of  a  father  to  his  family,  "  Little 
chUdiren,  yet  a  Utile  wJi/Ue  I  cum  mth  you,  and,  as  I  smd  unto 
the  Jews,  '  whither  I  go  ye  cannot  come,'  so'  now  I  say  wnto 
you.^  A  new  com/mamdment  gime  I  unto  you,  thai  ye  love  one 
amother;  as  I  have  hved  you,  that  ye  aho  hve  one  anoihenr.  By 
this  shaE  aU  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  love  one 
a/nother"  The  commandment  of  love  islere  called  a  new  one, 
because  it  was  the  characteristic  of  the  new  covenant,  in  view 
of  which  the  Lord's  Supper  had  jtist  been  instituted,  and  which 
he  was  then  about  to  seal  with  .his  sufferings.  It  is  true,  the 
all-comprehending  commandment,  to  "love  God  supremely, 

''  It  has  been  disputed  whether  the  words  "for  the  renmsion  of  aim  " 
were  really  added  by  Christ.  But  the  import  of  the  words  of  consecration 
is  felly  complete  without  them.  The  founding  of  the  new  covenant  (which 
none  will  deny  to  have  been  embraced  in  the  words  of  consecration ;  Paul 
gives  it  so,  as  well  as  Luke,  and  they  must  have  received  them  from  ear- 
witnesses)  covers  the  whole  ground.  The  "new  covenant,"  founded  upon 
the  self-offering  of  Christ,  could  only  refer  to  the  new  relation  between 
man  and  God,  secured  by  that  self-sacrifice ;  viz.  the  pardon  of  sin  through 
his  Bufierings,  and  the  restoration  of  communion  with  God,  which  the  old 
covenant  coidd  not  restore.  The  whole  import  of  Christianity,  in  relation 
to  the  old  covenant,  is  clearly  set  forth  in  that  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  as 
^ven  by  Christ  himself. 

'  Ina.  different  sense,  however,  i5:om  that  in  which  it  was  said  to  the 
Jews:  the  latter  were  to  remain  separated  from  him  in  spirit  and  dispo- 
sition, but  to  the  disciples  he  had  given  a  pledge  of  continued  communion 
— ^the  Supper  of  the  new  covenant.  He  then  proceeds  to  give  them  the 
commcmdment  of  the  new  covenant,  the  law  of  love,  embracing  all  others, 
by  which  the  inward  and  spiritual  communion  was  to  be  outwardly 
'ma'nifested, 

2f 
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and  one's  neighbour  as  one's  self,"  -was  contained  in  the  old 
covenant ;  but  it  became  a  new  one,  by  its  reference  to  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  wMch  esjpressed  its  essence ;  it  demanded  a 
love, -wiUiiig,  after  His  example,  to  sacrifice  every  thii»g  for  the 
brethren — the  spirit  of  love,  in  a  -word,  -which  was  to  be  the 
soul  of  the  new  congregaiticm.  of  God,  proceeding,  of  itself 
from  communion  with  him  and  intuition  of  his  image.  It  was 
new,  also,  with  respect  to  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disciples' 
association  wilib  him.:  it  was  only  when  his  death  was  at  hand 
that  he  could  set  it  vividly  before  them  in  this  sense. 

§  270. — The  Bequest  of  Peter. — Christ  predicts  Peter's  Denial  of  Sim. 
(John  xiii.  36-88.) 

So  strongly  were  the  disciples  wedded  to  their  earlier  ideas 
and  expectations,  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  make  them 
realize  the  approaohiaig  departure  of  Christ.  Pater,  alarmed 
at  his  words,  inquired,  "Lord,  whith&r  goest  thou  f"  Jesus,  in 
reply,  explained  the  sense  of  his  words,  at  the  same  time  inti- 
mating that  Peter  should  be  able,  at  a  later  period,  though  he 
then  was  inot,  to  follow  the  Master  through  soaring :  "  WMther 
I  go  thou  ccmsi  rtot/oUow  me  now,  hub  thou,  shaMfdhw  me  after- 
wa/rd."  Peter,  ever  rash  and  self-confident,  "W-as  mot  satisfied 
to  wait  for  the  future :  believing  himself  ihie»  able,  he  asked, 
"  Lord,  why  cam  I  not  folhu)  thee  now  i  I  mil  lay  down  vny 
Info  for  thy  sake." 

Christ  than  predicted  his  three-fold  diemial— -the  puuiAment 
of  his  froward  self-confidence :  "  WiM  iAmi  key  down,  ihy  Jnjfefat 
my  sake  ?     The  coek  shetM  vM  crow  tiM  them  hast  demed  me 


§  271. — Glmtit  pi'edicts  the  Dm^w  of  ike  Diwi^tes  va  iheir  new  Sdaliows  to 
tlie  People.    (Lake  xaii.  85-38.)^ 

Oertaiai  fragments  of  Christ's  conversation  at  the  table  aie 
preserved  to  us  in  the  first  three  Crospels,  not  given  by  John, 

'  The  agreement  of  three  independent  accounts— Matthew,  Lake,  and 
John — in  stating  this  remarkable  inOident,  confirms  its  credibflity.  In 
John's  Gkispel,  it  is  presented  in  an  obvious  connexion;  in  the  other  two, 
as  an  isolated  '&(!t. 

B  Qfi'orer  asserts  (Heilig.  Sage,  i.  386)  that  this  passace  was  of  later 
origin,  and  supports  his  assertion  on  the  CTound  ttat  tne  connexion  of 
thought  between  verses  36  and  37  is  felse.  N"ot  so :  verse  87  contains  the 
ground  of  the  change  in  the  disciples'  condition,  recited  in  verse  36  ;  the 
execution  af  Christ  as  a  transgressor,  malking  him  an  object  of  aversion  and 
disgust,  was  to  react  upon  the  condition  of  his  followers.  It  is  said, 
further,  that  the  passage  was  inserted  herS  because  men  stumbled  at 
Peter's  conduct,  as  recited  in  verse  60.    But  it  would  be  a  stHtnge  way  to 
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■whose  objecst  was  to  record  those  profotmd  and  connected 
discourses  which  so  strikingly  exhibited  the  loftiness  of  his 
Divinity,  his  heavenly  calmness  and  serenity  of  sotd.  Among 
these  fragments  are  contained  intimations,  in  a  variety  of  forms, 
of  "the  greait  change  in  their  condition  that  was  at  hand. 
Eeitersrtion  and  emphasis  were  necessary  to  hretak  away  their 
stubborn  prejiidieeB. 

Kemittdilig  them  of  the  first  trial  masaiofl.''  on  which  he  had 
sent  them,  with  express  directions  to  provide  nothing  for  their 
joTirney,  he  asked  whether  they  had  then  lacked  anything ; 
and  they  said,  IfebMng.  In  that  mission,  they  foraid  the 
people  of  Galilee  favourably  disposed ;  no  open  hostility  had 
been  excited  against  3«sas;  on  the  coiitrEH7,the  faioe  fflf  his. 
actions  inclmed  the  people  to  acknowledge  Mm,  at  least,  as  *a 
man  endowed  with  Divine  powers.  But  n&w  his  own  fialte, 
and  the  consequent  ehange  -of  poptdar  feeKng,  was  about  to 
react  •upon  the  disciples.  Aecordamgly,  he  gave  them— ^sot 
rules  for  a  new  mode  of  life  and  conduct,  Tatrt- — a  strildilg 
illustration,  in  figurative  terms,  toot  'Only  of  his  own  Sufferings, 
but  d  the  dangers  Ihaifc  awaited  thenl,  from  the  sudden  reflux 
of  the  popular  feeling.  The  'figures  -chosen  were  directly 
•antithetical  to  those  eniployed  on  the  fijrmer  occasion.  "  If  I 
foftaerly  bade  you  travel  wil3iout  purse,  or  scrip,  or  shoes 
(without  provisions  for  the  journey,  as  your  wants  would  aJl 
be.fl-Bj^ed) ;  so  now,  on  the  contrary,  I  tell  you  that  you  shall 
find  men  differently  disposed  towards  you.  He  that  hath  a 
purse,  let  Mmtafce  it,  and  Uifeewise  his  scrip  (all  the  mecessaries 
of  travel);  and  he  ttiat  hath  no  purse'  (money),  let  lii™.  sefll 
his  garment  and  buy  a  sword  "  (or  knife).  As  if  he  had  said, 
"  You  will  hereafter  need  to  care  more  f<i>r  the  sssfety  of  your 
lives  than  of  your  garments;  you  wiU  need,  more  than  all 
tMngs  else,  means  to  carry  you  safely  through  the  difficulties 
that  will  surround  you." 

The  whole  eoBmeadon  of  these  words  taught  the  diseipfes 
that  they  were  to  be  taken,  not  literally,  but  as  the  syidbolical 
■ml  df  a  gfeneral  thought.  And  they  could  easily  have  gath- 
ered from  Christ's  ^example,  from  the  spirit  of  his  whole  life, 
and  from  his  teaching,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  else- 
where (if  they  wer«  not  utterly  yioughtless  hearers),  that  he 

■get  rid  of  f/iis  difficulty,  to  introduce  a  greater  one,  viz.'  an  aflvjce  on  the 
■part  of  Jesus  himself  to  tia  diaoiples,  to  provide  Swords  atove  all  thine 
■>  Of.  p.  280,  seij.  ,        "S 

1  'The  antithesis  is  het-ween  6  ivmv  ^aXavriov  and  6  uri  lyo;)/. 
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could  not  really  intend  to  bid  tiem  furnish  themselves  -witii 
swords. 

From  this  change  in  the  feelings  of  the  world  towards  his 
disciples,  Christ  naturally  passed  to  his  own  fate,  which  was  to 
cause  that  change  itself.  He  told  them  that  he  was  "to  be 
reckoned  among  transgressors"  as  an  object  of  hatred  and 
abhorrence.  Then  said  two  of  the  disdple^  "Behold,  Lord ! 
two  of  us  are  already  provided  with  swords."'  Language  im- 
plying an  utter  misunderstanding  of  what  he  had  said;  a  mis- 
understanding hardly  to  be  expected  in  men  who  had  so  long 
enjoyed  the  Saviour's  personal  society.  But,  perhaps,  injustice 
to  the  disciples,  we  ought  to  suppose  that  their  words  were 
uttered  in  the  confusion  and  distress  of  mind  which  his  decla- 
rations occasioned.  Perhaps  Peter,  the  most  hasty  and  head- 
long of  the  Apostles,  who  carried  a  sword,  was  one  of  the 
,  speakers.  It  was  well  that  this  misunderstanding  was  ex- 
pressed, to  be  checked  and  done  away.  "It  is  enough"  said 
Christ,  plainly  showing  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  intention 
to  advise  the  use  of  weapons  of  defence,  as  two  swords  among 
them  would  have  been  nothing  for  that  purpose.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  phrase  might  be  more  correctly  rendered,  "enough 
ofit;"  i.  e.  a  sign  to  drop  the  subject ;  as  if  a  reproof  of  their 
tendency  to  stick  to  the  words  and  literal  features  of  his  lan- 
guage, rather  than  to  its  spirit  aad  sense. 

§  272. — Christ  conmles  the  Disables  with  the  Promhe  of  hit  Retaim. 
(JTolm  xiv.) 

The  last  connected  discourses  of  Christ  are  given  at  length 
in  John's  GospeU     In  these  he  made  use  of  a  different  turn  of 

'  The  word  may  be  rendered  "  kniyes ;"  and  these  were  in  common  use 
among  travellers  in  those  regions  for  a  variefy  of  purposes. 

J  It  is  charged  by  some  that  John  could  not  possibly  have  remembered 
these  discourses  thus  amid  the  thousand  painful  and  tumultuous  emotions 
that  must  have  immediately  followed.  Little  do  such  objectors  conceive 
of  the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  and  of  the  might  of  deep  impressions  upon  it. 
Such  impressions  these  discourses  must  have  made  upon  a  mind  and  heart 
like  John's,  and  what  was  once  received  thus  into  the  depths  of  the  soul 
no  concussions  could  cast  out.  Moreover,  these  emotions,  how  powerM 
soever  they  may  have  been,  lasted  but  for  a  few  days,  and  were  followed 
by  a  reumon  with  Christ,  by  a  new  epoch  of  the  interior  life  of  the  disciples 
which  developed  itself  more  and  more  gloriously.  How,  in  these  few  days, 
could  John  have  forgotten  discourses  so  weighty  in  themselves,  and  affect- 
ing his  own  soul  so  powerfally  ?  And,  when  flie  spiritual  life  of  the  dis- 
ciples, sunken  for  a  moment,  emerged  again  after  the  resurrection  of  their 
Master,  how  brilliantly  must  the  image  of  these  last  discourses  have  shone 
forth  from  the  depths  of  their  memories  and  their  hearts  !  How  precious 
must  each  word  have  been  to  them  !    With  what  intense  interest  must 
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tbought  froia.  that  above  referred  to,  to  prepare  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  disciples  for  the  struggles  that  awaited  them.  In 
vie-w  of  their  evident  distress,  whDe  yet  sitting  at  the  tablej  he 
said,  "Let  not  yonr  hearts  be  troubled;  trust  in  God,  and 
confide' in  Me."  Even  when  his  visible  presence  should  be 
removed,  they  were  to  trust  in  him  as  the  Mediator  of  their 
communion  with  Grod;  nor,  in  grief  for  his  departure,  to  think 
that  he  had  lefb  them  alone  in  the  world.  There'  would  be 
mansions  for  all,  he  told  them,  in  his  Father's  house.  He  was 
going  before  (it  was  the  object  of  his  redeeming  sufferings  and 
of  his  ascension  to  heaven),  to  prepare  a  place  for  them ;  just 
as  a  Mend  goes  before  his  fiiend  tO'  make  his  dwelling  ready. 
And  then  he  promises  them,  "If  I  go  omd  prepoure  a  place  for 
you,  I  mU  come  again  and  receive  you  vmJto  mysdf;  thai  when 
I  aim,  there  ye  may  he  also." 

This  might  be  understood  of  Christ's  second  advent,  were  it 
not  that  he  speaks  of  what,  was  to  happen  immedioitely  upon 
his  return  to  the  Father,  and  that  his  design  was  to  comfort 
them  in  view  of  the  immediate  pain  of  separation..  Nor'  can  it 
be  applied  to  his  Eesurrection,  because  his  "going  to  the. 
Father"  was  to  foEow  the  resurrection,  and  this,  again,  to  be 
followed,  by  a  separation.''    The  only  remaining  interpretation : 

they  have  tamed  them  over  and  dwelt  upon  their  import !  And  how  clear, 
in  the  light  of  their  experience  of  the  fulfilment  of  his  predictions,  must 
many  things  have  appeared  that  were  before  obscure ! 

Equally  futile  is  theolgection  that  John  trrote  his  Grospel  at  an  advanced 
age,  when  some  things  must  have  escaped  his  memory,  and  others  become 
blended  with  his  own  thoughts;  He  must  have  repeated  these  discourses, 
times  without  number,  to  others ;'  how,  then,  can  it  be  said  that  he  could 
not  commit  them  &itlifiilly  to  writing  ?  (we  do  not  mean  to  say  verbatim  et 
literatim,  cf.  index,  sub  voc.  Johi)..  The  remark  of  Irensuswith  regard 
to  what  he  had  heard  in  his  youth  from  the  lips  of  Polycarp,  wiU  apply 
■with  vastly  greater  force  to  JoJm  and  OJirist  r  "  MSXXov  yip:  ird'  rare 
Siafivjifiovivui  tZv  Ivayxoe  ytvo/iiviov,  al  yap  Ik  vaiSuv  jiaOiiaiis- 
(tvvavHovaai  ry  i|"'X9  ivovvTai-  airy."  (Comp.  the  entire-  passage, 
.^uaeb.  V.  20  ;  it  bears  remarkably  against  human  efforts  to  convert  a  his- 
torical period  into  a  mythical  one.) 

John  could  not  have  been  John  had  it  been  possible  for  him  to  forget 
such  discourses  of  Christ. 

'  A  flirther  proof  of  the  origiiiality  of  these  discourses,  as  recorded  by 
John,  is  the  aptness  with  which  many  passages  are  joined  into  them  which, 
in  the  other  Gospels,  are  presented  in.  isolated  forms,  or  in'  inapt  con- 
nexions; e.  g.  Luke  xii.  11,  12  ;  Matt.  x.  17-20;;  Mark'  xiii.  11.  The 
passage  in  John  xvL  32,  is  connected  in  Matt..xxvi..81,,Mark.xiv..27, 
with  the  account  of  Peter's  denial. 

^  This  objection  would  &,U  a^ay  if  we  could  believe,  vdth>  L..Kmkel  ■ 
(Stud.  u.  Krit.  1841,  3),  that  Christ,  after  leaydng  the,grave  and  appearing  . 
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isr.to  apply  ii  to  Ms  spiritual  coming,  to  his  revealing  himself 
again  to  tkem,  as  the  glorified  one,  ia  the  communion  of  the 
Diinne.  life.  Not  only  were  the^  to  follow  Him  to  the  heaveady 
"mansiws,"^  where  he  was  to  "provide  a  plaee  for  them,"  but 
he  himself  was  "  again  to  come  to  tkem,"  that  where  He  was,, 
there  they  might  be  also,  in  spirit,  united  with  him,  never 
again  to  be  separated.  But  as  they  could  not  as  yet.  fiilly 
apprehend  this  spiritual  coming  and  ooTmrmrnion,  it  was  only 
ai  Sj,  later  period  that  these  expreseionsj  sufficiently  within 
their  capacity  to  give  them  consolation,  at  the  time,  were 
understood  iu  their  full  import. 

§  273. — Comversation  with  PMJAp  tmd  Tlumas. — Chrul  Ae  Way. 
(John  xiv.)' 

The  institution  of  the  Eucharist  also  contained  an  allusion™ 
to  the  promise  that  he  would  be  with  his  disciples  as  truly 
after  has  departure  as  he  had  been  during  his  corporeal  pre- 
sence. And  as  he  knew  that  their  minds  were  not  yet  entirely 
free  from  carnal  and  unspiritual  views,  he  gave  occasion  for 
them  to  express  theanselves  freely,  in  order  to  giVe  them 
clearer  ideas  by  means  of  their  very  misunderstandio^ 

"  Whniher  I  go"  said  he,  "^ye  Jemmj  amd  i(m  wwy  ye. hnowu' 
Still,  the  death  oi Messiah  was  a  hard  conception  for  them;  a 
miraculous  removal  from  the  earth  would  have  accorded  better 
with  tUeir  feelings.  Thomas,"  who  seems  to  have  remained  ia 
bondage  to  sense  more  than  any  of  the  others,  said  to  him, 
"LorAjWe  Imow  vwi  whMher  thou  goeat;  amd  how  cam,  vie  know 
the  way?"  The  Saviour,  in  his  reply,  inverts  the  order;  if 
they  had  known  the  "woAf"  they  would  have  known  the 
"wMth&ii:"  "I  am,  the  wayi„the  t/ruA,  amd  the  life;  no  mam, 
comelh  vmto-  the  S^aiher  htf  by  me.    If  ye  had,  known,  me,  ye 

ta  Sfiuy,  aeoended  to  heavenand  only  returned  thence  when  here^peared' 
to  the.  diaeipleB.  But  the  words  under  consideration  do  not  justify  this' 
supposition.  However  we  may  Conceive  Christ's  reappearance  after  his 
resurreotioiv  they  could  not  satisfy  the  promises,  ^yen  in  these  discourses, 
of  a  new  and  higher  spiritual  connexion  between  him  and  his  disciples.  In 
view  of  this  amlnmu^  manifestation,  this  uninterrupted  communion,  his 
bodily  re-appearance  was  only  preparatory  and  subordinate. 

^  Qompare:  the  analogy  in  Vbsi  figure  of  the  "  arerlaating  manraom^" 
p^aOL 

">  The  last  promise,  also,  Matt,  xzviii.  SO,  presupposes  such  fiiUer 
expbnations  as  those- which  we  find  recorded  by  John  m  these  diacourses. 

"  Thomas  displays  the  same  character  here  as  in  his  subsequent  doubts 
concerning  Christ's  resurrection.  It  is  wholly  incredible  that  Sie  author 
of  John's  Grospsl,  whO'  obviously  was  little  capable  of  assuming  diSbrent 
cltaracters,  should  hafre  invented  such  a  one. 
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shmM  ham  hnmm  my  Father  also."  (Had  they  better  known 
Sim,  tlirough  whom  the  Father  reveals  and  communieates; 
himseK,  they  would  have  known,  better  all  the  rest.)  The? 
three  conceptioBa  in  this  passage  are  closely  connected  together.^ 
He  designates  himself  not  merely  as  the  gvUk,  but  as  the  Way 
itself  j  and  that  because  he  is  himself,  aceocding  to  his  nature 
and  lifei,  the  Timthi  the  truth  springfiiDg  from  the  lAfe;  be- 
cause he  i^,  in  himself,  the  Source  of  the  Divine  Life  among 
men,  as  well  as  the  personal  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Truth. 
He  is,  therefore,  the  Wayi,  inasmuch  as  mankind^  by  com- 
munion of  Divine  life  with  him,  receive  the  trv/ih,  and  are 
brought  by  it  into,  union  with  the  Father.  He  that  knows 
him,  therefore,  knows  the  Father  also,  f  Arid  from  hmctforth 
ye  brwwhnm,  avd  hmve  seen  hm;"  i.  e.  after  their,  long  inter- 
course with  Christ,  they  were  now,  at  least,  to  see  and  recognize 
the  Father  in  him. 

But  Philip,  still  on  the  stand-point  of  sense,  applied  these 
words  to  a  smsHk  theophany,  as  a  sign  of  the  l^essiaolc  era  : 
"LeTd,,shcno  us  the. Father;  amdit-  mfficeth  us."  This  misund^- 
sfcanding  led  Christ  a§a/m  to  impress  upon  their  miadg  the 
same  tnjth,  that  whoever  obtained  a  just  spiritual  iniuiMom  of 
Hmii  saw  the  Father  in  Him;,  the  Father,  with  whom  jBei 
liiVed  in  inseparable  communion,  and  who  manifested  himself 
,  in  Sis  words  and  works  (v.  9„  10,  U).  But  these  works,  and, 
the  manifestation  of  God  in  them,  were  not  to  remain  to  the 
disciples  something  merely  external.  Whoever  believed  on 
him  was,  throiugh  his  fellowship,  to  beooaaie  an  organ  of  his 
continued  Divine  warking  ft)r  the  renewal  of  the  life  of  man- 
kind;, the  aim,  of  his  whole  manifestation  was  to  do  yet  greater 
thiu^  than  he  had,dcaie*  "  Yeinhf;  vemly^  I  say  utOo  y<m,  he 
thai  beMeveth  on  jwe,  the  works  that  I  do  shaU  he  dch  aha;  amd 
yet.  greater  vaeirTes  than  these  ahaJl  he  do"v 

And  the  source  of  aJl  this  power  was  to  be^  in  his  own 
words,  "Became  I  go  vmio.my  FaSwi^;'"  they  were  to  gain  it 
preciaely  by  that  separation,  the  prospect  of  wiieh  thrai  filled 
them  with  gtief  and  sorrow.  When  he  should  go  ta  the 
Father,  and  remove  from  them  the  visible,  human,  and,  there- 
fore, limited  form  of  his  manifestation,  as  a  source  of  depen- 
dence, iSSfflj.  would  he,  as  the  glorified  one,  work  invisibly 
from  heaven  in  them,  and  amon^  thiem>  with  Divine  power. 
And  therefore    it  was   that,,   through  communion    of  the 

»  Cf.  the  excellent  remarks  of  JKrw;  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1836,  iii,  684, 
»  Cf.  pp.  X96,  895. 
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Divine  life  -with  him,  they  were  to  "do  yet  greater  things  than 
these." 

§  274. — Of  Pfayer  in  the  Name  of  Ghrkt.  Se  promise!  the  Spirii  of  Fmth, 
Ike  Comforter;  amd  Mis  omn  Betmm,.  (John  xiv.  13-26.) 
The  disciples  were  to  enter  into  new  relations  with  Christ. 
He,  therefore,  specially  taught  them  to  pray  m  his  mmie.  As 
they  had  before,  during  his  bodily  presence,  expressed  their 
wants  to  tiim  personally,  so  now,  trusting  in  Mm,  and  conscious 
of  the  new  relations  in  which,  through  him,  they  stood  to  the 
Father,  they  were  to  apply  to  the  Father  in  his  name.  "Arid 
whatsoever  ye  ahoM  ash  of  the  Fcdher  m  my  nmne  {i.  e.  through 
his  mediation),  thai  will  I  do,  that  the  Father  may  he  glorified  in 
the  Son"  (by  what  the  Son  should  work  among  men  to  the 
glory  of,  the  Father,  by  the  spread  of  the  kingdom  of  Gfod 
through  him).  At  the  same  time,  certain  conditions  were 
essential  on  their  part :  "If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  commwmd- 
memts." 

And  this  forms  the  transition  to  the  promise  which  follows : 
"And  I  wiMpra/y  the  Father,  and  he  shaM  give  you  another  Com- 
forter, thai  he  nw/y  abide  with  you  for  e/oer."  Through  his  me- 
diation, the  Father  would  send  them,  instead  of  Hitti  -who  had, 
up  to  that  time,  been  their  help  in  all  things,  a»io<Aer' Helper, 
who  should  not  leave  them,  as  He  was  about  to  do.  "Even 
the  Spirit  of  Trvih :"  and  he  calls  the  Spirit  so,  because  it  alone 
can  unfold  the  meaning  of  his  truth,  and  because  union  with 
the  Holy  Spirit  can  only  be  obtained  by  appropriating  that 
truth.  This  Spirit;  he  told  them,  the  world  could  not  receive, 
because  it  was  totally  foreign  to  the  world;  but  they  were  to 
know  it,  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  be  known,  by 
inward .  and  personal  experience :  "He  dweUeth  wiih  you,  and 
.shaE  he  in  you." 

His  description  of  the-  Spirit  makes  it,  in  relation  to  his  own 
previous  personal  presence  among-  them,  something  different 
from  himself  This  prepared  them  to  apprehend,  in  a  more 
spiritual  -way  than  before,  the  announcement  of  his  own  return, 
whibh  he. now  repeated.  With  this  Spirit  it  was  that  he  himsdf 
was  tocome  to  them:  "I  will  not  lewoe  you  orplians;  IwiUcome 
to^you."  He  speaks  now  of  himself,  just  as  he  had  before 
spoken  of  the  Sj)irit  :•  "  Yet  a  little  while,  amd  the  world  seeth  me 
no  more,  hid  ye  see  me;  because  I  live,  and  ye  live;  I  reveal 
myself,  as  the  Living,  to  the  living."  The  world,  cut  off  from 
the  Divine  life,,  and  therefore  dead,  knows  nothing  of  Christ, 
as  the  Living;  it  holds  him  dead;  but  to  those  who  arc  sua- 
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ceptible  of  Divine  communion  of  life  with  Mm,  he  will  reveal, 
himself  as  the  Living  one. 

He  then  tells  them  that  only  at  the  period  when  they  should 
reach  this  higher  communion  with  him,  would  they  be  able 
fully  to  understand  his  relation  to  the  Father  and  to  them : 
"At  that  day  ahaU  ye  hrww  thai  I  ami  in  myFMher,  amd  ye  in 
me,  and  I  in  you."  Throughout  these  final  discourses,  promises 
alternate  with  dkaies;  so  now  he  points  out  an  essential  requi- 
site on  their  part — ^love,  proved  in  keeping  his  commandments : 
"Se  that  hath  (knows  and  preserves)  my  comma/ndmentsj  and 
also  keepeih  (fidthfully  observes)  them,  he  it  is  tluxt  loveth  m^; 
amd  he  that  loveth  me  shali  he  loved  of  my  Father,  andlvnU  love 
him  (including  an  active  dem/mstration  of  love),  and  wiM  mmni- 
Jest  myself  to  him."  One  of  the  disciples,  yet  blinded  by  carnal 
expectations,  said  to  him,  "Lord,  h^o  is  U  that  thou,  wUt  mmiir- 
/est  thyself  tmto  us,  amd  not  unto  the  world?"  This  led  Christ 
to  say  that  this  manifestation  spoken  of  would  be  made  only 
to  those  who  should  be  spiritually  susceptible  of  it,  thereby 
implying  that  it  woiild  be^  entirely  a  spiritual  manifestation 
(v.  23,  24). 

Finally,  he  referred  them  again  (v.  26)  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
to  be  sent  through  Ijis  mediation,  who  should  teach  them 
rightly  to  understand  his  own  (Christ's)  doctrine;  and  should 
call  back  to  their  memories  anything  which  might,  through 
misunderstanding,  become  darkened  in  their  minds. 

§  275. — dmat'a  SdUfaMim  of  Peace;  its  Import.  (Johu  xiv.  27,  seq.) 
When  about  to  rise  from  the  table,,  the  Saviour  pronounced 
a  blessing,  as  was  usual  at  salutation  and  leave-taking:  "Peace 
I  leave  with  you,  my  peace  I  give  wnto  you,."  A  fitting  con- 
clusion to  the  promises  of  comfort  was  this  farewell  word  of 
peace.  But,  after  all  that  he  had  promised,  he  could;  even  in 
view  of  the  approaching  separation,  and  the  conflicts  and  strifes 
to  which  he  was  about  to  leave  the  disciples,  promise  them  the, 
enjoyment  of  peace.  And  he  told  them,  that  his  salutation 
implied^  another  peace  than  that  of  the  world :  "Not,  as  the' 
ivorld  giveth,  give  I  wnto  you."  This  peace  the  world  has  not,, 
and  therefore  cannot  give.  It  was  peace  in  itself;  a  real  peace,, 
that  he  left  behind  unto  his  own;  a  peace  which  none  but  He 
possesses,  and  none  can  find  but  in  communion  with  Him.  No 
room  in  them,  therefore,  for  fear  or  disquiet :  "Let  not  yow 
hmrt.he  troubled,  neither  let, it  leafraiid" 

Again,  he,  recurs  to  Ms  departure,  and  reminds  them  of  the 
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promise  •whick  ought  to  remove  all  tke  sting  of  separation  ^ 
"  Te  ham  hemrd  Jiow  I  saM  wnto  you,  Z  go  away,  <md  come  agmm 
•umbo  you.  If  ye  loved  me,  ye  wonM.  ryoioe  iecwuse  I  sand,  I  go 
unto  the  FoJthe/r,.  for  the  Faihm>  is  greater  thom,  /."  He  -went ; 
but  it  was  to  return  in  greater  glory;  They  could  not  love 
^a^m,  if  they  did  not  rejoice  at  the  glorious  change;  that  he 
was  to  leave  the  limits  of  his  earthly  and  visible  human  nature, 
and  ascend  to  the  Father  Almighty,  in  order  to  operate, 
thenceforwardj  iu  union  -with  Him,  in  the  power  of  God,  in- 
visible and  infinite.?  He  had  foretold  to  them  what  would 
happen,  that  their  feith  might  iiot  waver  in  the  evil  heias 
(v.  29).  He  couldspeak  but  a  few  words  more,  as  the  Prince 
of  this  World  was  coming  (in  hie  agents);,  though  that  Prince 
had  no  power  over  him,  and  He  could,  if  he  chose,  escape  the 
power  of  his  fees  (v.  30) ;  but  he  did  not  choose.  Voluataisily 
he  would  go  to  meet  death,  to  prove,  in  the  face  of  the  world, 
his  love  to  the  Father,  by  completing  the  work  committed  to 
him  by  the  Father  (v.  31). 

And  then  he  oaEed  them>  to  arise  from  table,  and  go  with 
him  to  the  final  conflict. 

CHAPTEK  IV. 

DISCOTJESES  OP  CHEIST  AFTER  RISING  FROM  TABLE  AT  THE  LAST 

SUPPER. 

§  276. — SimUUudecfAeYvmmiidBranclies. — TJix Lawof  Lome.     (Johnxv.J 

THERii  were  many  thoughts  wMch  hifi  mind  and  heart  yet 
laboured  to  pour  forth.  After  leaving  the  table  he  began  to 
discourse  anew,  and  called  their  attention  specially  to  two 
thoughts :  (1.)  That  the  relation  which  had  subsisted  between 
them  was  to  remain,  with  thisi  difierence  wHj,  that,  instead  of 
external^  dependence  and  connesian,.  they  would  be  intermiChf 
allied  to  and  d^jendent  on  him;  (2.)  That  they  must  now  be> 
come  seifi-aotive  agents;  for  the  spread  of  the  Mngdom.  of  God, 
but  that  they  could  only  become  such  by  continued  communioa 
and  feUowahip  with  him. 

To  illustrate  these  points,  he  made  use  of  the  similitude  of  a 
Vine.:,  God,  the  vine-dresser;  Christ,  the  vine;  his  followers, 
the  branches.  The  fructifying  sap  flows  from  the  vine-stock 
through  all  the  branches,  and  without  it  they  can  produce  n& 

1  As  iMcJcc  and  Kli/ng  (loo.  oit.)  have  remarked,  this  passage  can  onljs 
he  applied  to  the  relation  between  God,  as  the  Almighty,  and"  Jesus,  as 
man,  standing  then  before  his  disciples,  in  the  narrow  fi)nQ.(rfhumani^. 
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&nit;  so  the  followers  of  Christ  can  only  obtain,  bjemward 
and  inseparable  communion  Tirith  him,  the  Dirine  life  which 
can  fit  them  to  be  productive  labourers  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
The  branches  -wither  when  torn  from  iihe  vine  and  deprived  of 
its  vital  sap ;  so,  also,  the  disciples  of  Christ  Kve  and  prosper  only 
in  continuous  communion,  with  him.  But  as  the  branches  show^ 
by  bearing  finiit,  that  they  have  shared  in  the  fructifsdng  power 
from  the  vine-stock  J  so  the  disdples  of  Chiisjt  must  show  their 
participation  in  the  Divine  life  through  communion  with  Him, 
by  abundant  and  fruitfuL  labours  in  the  kingdom  of  Goo.  The 
vine-dresser  cuts  off  aU  useless  branches,  which,  Uke  mere  ex- 
crescences, consume  the  vital  power  of  the  viae,,  without  hear-^ 
ing  fruit  J  so  will  all  those  who  do  not  manifest  the  Divine  life 
in  fruitfal  works,  proving,  by  tMs  deficiency,  that  their  com- 
munion with  Christ  ia  not  real,  but  apparent,  be  cut  off  from 
the  kingdom  of  God.''  But  even  the  productive  branches,  stand 
in  constant  need  of  the  vine-dresser'a  care;  all,  exuj)eraiat 
growth  must  be  trimmed;  all  excrescences  hindering  the 
course  of  the  vital  sap  must  be  pared  away;  so,  also,  the  dis- 
ciples, even  those  who  enjoy  the  Divine  life  in.  communioa 
with  Christ,  must  be  purified  constantly  from  foreign  elements, 
that  there  may  be  no  obstacles  to  the  development  of  the  Divine 
life  within  them,  or  of  the  outward  activity  corresponding  to  it. 
It  was  only  by  this  activity  in  epnununion  with  hi™  that 
they  could  prove  themselves  to  be  his  genuine  disciples  (v.  8);9 
by  activity  in  observing  aU  his  commandments;'  and  again  he 
condenses  all  "the  commandments"  into  love  (v-  9-14).  Such 
love  they  were  to  show  to  each  other  as  he,  laying  down  his 
life;  had  shown  to  them.  In  thus  communicating  to  the  disr 
ciples  the  whole  counsel  of  the  Father  in  regard  to  the  plaa  of 
salvation  through  their  agency,  and  in  cajSng  upon  them  to 
devote  themselves  to  this  service,  as  organs  of  the  Divine  king- 
dom, with  clear  consciousness  and  free  self-determination,  he 
removes  them  from  the  stand- point  of  "servants"  and  takes 
them  up  to  that  of  "friends"  (v,  15)." 

»  The  same  thought  as  "He  who  hath,  to  him.  shall  be  (riven,"  &o 
pp.  1Q9, 202.  ^       ' 

'  Mark  the  imiOTcomiexion  between  these  discourses  and  those  recorded 
in  the  first  three  Gospels.  The  same  demand  is  implied  in  the  parables  of 
the  takrUi  and  the  jxmwd  ^pi  384,  411)  as  in  this  similitude  of  the  vine. 

«  Hence  "the  commandments"  are  not  "the  letter  of  the  law;"  where 
there  is  life,  rooted  in  communion  with  CJhrist,  it  ecmnot,  acoordiiig' to  its 
very  essence,  manifest  itself  otherwise  except  in  works  eorresponcEng  to 
the  law.  u  Cf.  p.  128 
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United  to  each  other  in  love,  they  must  also  be  hated  in 
oommon  by  the  world ;  the  world  must  feel  to  them  as  to  their 
Master.  He  predicts  the  persecutions  that  await  them.  He 
sees  before  him  the  conflict  of  Christianity  with  all  existing 
institutions  (v.  18-23).'' 

§  277. — Promise  of  the  Boly  Ghost. — Condadvag  Words  0/  Comfort  to  the 
Disciples.    (John.  xvi..  7-33.) 

But  he  further  promises,'"  that  in  aU  their  conflicts  they 
shall  have  the  Holy  Ghost  for  a  helper."  The  Holy  Ghost  was 
to  accomplish,  through  them,  all  things  necessary  for  the 
spread  of  the  Divine  kingdom.  The  process  he  states  as  fol- 
lows :  The  Holy  Ghost  will  convince  the  world  of  sim,,  and 
show  that  unbelief  is  the  ground  of  sin;  and  further,  wiU  con- 
vince the  world  that  Christ  did  not  die  as  a  sinner,  but,  as  the 
Holy  One,  ascended  to  his  Father  in  heaven,  most  perfectly 
maiufesting  His  righteoiigness  in  his  death,  and  in  the  exalta- 
tion to  God  which  followed  it;  indeed,  all  that  are  convinced 
of  sin  win  recognize  him  as  the  Holy  One,  and  the  source  of 
all  holiness  in  men.  So  he  will  gradually  convince  the  world 
oi  judgment;  that  Satan,  so  long  ruler  of  the  world,  has.been 
judged;  that  evil  has  lost  its  sway,  and  therefore  can  cause  no 
fear  to  such  as  hold  communion  with  Christ.  These,  then,,  are 
the  three  great  elements  of  the  process :  the  consciousness  of 
sim,;  of  the  rightecmsness  of  Christ,  the  K«deemer  from  sin;  of 
the  impotency  of  evil  (Judgmmi)  in  opposition  to  the  kingdom 
of  God.  And  to  be  conscious  of  sin ;  to  know  Christ  as  the 
Holy  Redeemer;  and  the  kingdom  of  God  as  the  conqueror  of 
evil,  which  shall  finally  subdue  all  things  to  itself:  this  is  the 
whole  essence  of  Christianity. 

Christ  had  many  things  to  say  of  his  doctrine  which  the  dis- 
ciples were  not  then  in  a  condition  to  understand.  But  he 
was  just  about  to  leave  them;  and  therefore  he  pointed. them 
to  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  which  was  to  unfold  all  the  truth  he 
had  proclaimed.  It  was  not  to  announce  any  new  doctrine; 
but  to  open  the  truth  of  his  doctrine;  to  glonfy  Him  (v.  14) 
in  them,  by  developing  the  full  sense  of  what  He  had  taught 
them.  Again  he  passes  from  the  giving  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
his  own  communion  with  them,  repeating  what  he  had  before 

'  Not  "peace,"  but  a  "  sword,"  as  in  the  synoptical Grospels ;  cf.  p.  347. 

"  Cf.  pp.  489,  440.  V     >       V 

"  Cf.  p.  122,  on  the  two-fold  relation  of  the  disciples,  (1.)  As  individual' 

■witnesses  of  Christ's  ministry  ;  (2.)  As  organs  of  the  spirit,  like  believers 

in  general. 
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said,  '"A  little  whUe  tmd  ye  shaU  not  see  me,  and  ogam  a  littk 
whde  cmd  ye  shcdl  see  me,  because  I  go  to  tlve  Father"  (inasmuch, 
as  his  "  going  to  the  Father"  Tsras  to  be  the  ground  of  the  new 
spiritual  communion).?  And,  again,  some  of  them  expressed 
the  surprise  of  their  contracted  minds  at  his  words  (v.  17). 
Jesus,  seeing  their  uncertainty,  developed  the  thought  still 
further.  He  told  them  they  should  be  sorrowful  for  a  season, 
but  their  sorrow  would  be  turned  into  permanent  joy.  Theiar 
transient  pains,  like  those  of  a  woman  in  travail,  would  be  the 
birth-throes  of  a  new  creation  within  them.  "And  ye  now, 
therefore,  have  sorrow;  but  I  will  see  you  again,  and  your 
heart  shall  rejoice,  and  your  joy  no  man  taketh  from  you." 

"And  in  that  day  ye  shaM  ash  me  nothing;"  they  would  no 
more  need  his  sendbh  presence  to  ask  of  him  as  they  had  been 
wont.  "  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the  Father  m  my  na/me  (in  con- 
.scious  communion  through  Christ's  mediation),  he  wiU  ginie  it  you." 
(The  &ther  would  reveal  all  things  needful  to  them  through 
Christ's  mediation ;  clearing  up  all  obscurities,  and  supplying 
the  place  of  his  corporeal  presence.)  Up  to  that  time  (v.  24), 
not  having  yet  obtained  confidence  of  communion  with  the 
Father  through  Christ,  they  had  asked  nothing  of  Him;  but 
then  they  should  ask,  and  receive,  that  their  joy  might  be  fuU. 
Then,  too,  would  Christ  no  more  speak  unto  them  in  figures  or 
parables,  but  would  openly  unveil  all  he  had  to  say  to  them  of 
the  Father.  "  But,"  says  he,  "  I  say  not  unto  you  that  I  will 
pray  the  Father  for  you;"  in  their  conscious  communion  with 
TTiTn  they  would  be  swre  of  the  Father's  love,  and  in  Hia  name 
would  address  themselves  directly  to  the  Father. 

At  last  a  ray  of  light  beamed  into  the  souls  of  the  disciples. 
They  felt  the  impression  of  the  high  things  which  Christ,  in 
confident  Divinity,  had  just  announced  to  them.  Yet,  as  their 
language  shows^  that  they  did  not  fully  understand  him,  it  was 
rather  a  feeling  than  a  clearly  developed  consciousness.  Christ 
cautioned  them  against  trusting  it  too  far;  that  the  hour  was 
at  hand  when  a  feith  of  this  kind  would  give  way  to  a  power- 
ful impression  of  another  nature;  that  they, should  be  scattered, 

y  But  the  promise  certainly  contains  an  allusion  to  his  resurrection, 
inasmucK  as  his  re-appearance  was  to  the  disciples  the  point  of  transition 
to  the  state  of  new  spiritual  conuuiinion. 

'  It  appears  clear  from  v.  29,  30  that  they  understood  the  phrase,  "Ye 
shall  ask  me  nothing,"  in  a  sense  different  from  that  which  he  intended. 
It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  John's  subsequent  better  comprehensioli 
-of  Chnst's  meaning  caused  this  misapprehension  to  appear  remarkable,  and 
served  to  impress  it  the  more  upon  his  memory. 
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and  leave  Mm  alone :  "  Yet  not  done"  said  he,  " beccmse  the  Far- 
ther is  mth  me." 

Tke  aim  of  the  whole  discourse  had  been  to  impart  to  the 
minds  of  the  disciples  a  spring  of  Divine  comfort  amid  their 
struggles  -with  a  hostile  world  for  the  advancement  of  the 
kingdom  of -GrOD.  He  closed  it  with  a  few  words  (rf  farewell, 
embradmg  its  whole  scope :  "These  thmgs  heme  I  gpoJcm  to  yow, 
that  m  (eommuiiion  with)  me  ye  rrdgkt  ham  peetce.^  In  the  wo¥ld 
ye  shmR  home  trihudations ;  he  of^ood  cheer;  I  home  overcome  the 
worW^ 

§  278. — Chrises  Prayer  as  Bigh-priest.    (John  -im.) 

With  a  prayer  Christ  concludes  this  last  interview  with  his 
•disciptes;  with  a  prayer  he  prepares  himself  for  the  separation 
atid  -fihe  final  conflict. 

The  import  of  the  prayer  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  dis- 
course. Conscious  that  his  work  (Viz.  to  glorify  God  in  man} 
on  earth  is  finished,  he  prays  the  Tather  to  take  hiTn  to  him- 
self, and  glorify  him  with  himself.  Not,  however,  with  a  selfish 
aim  or  selfish  longings;  it  was-fco  glorify  the  Father,  and,  what 
was  inseparable  therefrom,  to  impart  the  Divine  life  to  man- 
kind :  "&lorify  thy  Bon,  thai  thy  Son  oho  may  jglmifg  thee;  as 
ihcm  hast  gwen  hnm  power  over  all  jk^,  that  he  shmM  give  eter- 
nal Ufe  to  lis  mimy  as  than  hast  given  Mm.""  But  as  eternal 
life  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  knowing  the  true  God,  revealed 
in  Christ,  he  prays  that  this  knowledge  may  be  difiused  among 
■all  men,  and  so  eternal  life  be  given  to  all. 

Then,  first,  he  prays  for  those  who  had  already  received  this 
knowledge,  and  were  to  become  instruments  of  its  difiimon 
among  men.  As  h*  is  about  to  leave  the  world,  and  to  leave 
the  disciples  alone  in  it,  he  commends  them  to  the  protecting 
t!are  of  the  Father,  to  whom  they  are  consecrated  through  'hiTn  j 
that  the  Divine  communion  of  Hfe,  which  he  had  established, 
might  be  preserved  among  them.  He  commends  them  to  His 
tjare,  because  the  world,  in  whose  midst  they  are,  will  hate 
them,  since  they  are  not  of  it.  He  doeS  not  sik  their  removal 
from,  the  world;  that  would  subvert  the  very  work  he  had 

'  Inward  peace ;  Bivine  caihnness  amid  the  straggle  with  the  worH. 

I"  The  relation  is  two-fold :  (1.)  The  inward  life  in  communion  with 
Christ,  who  has  overcome  the  Power  of  Evil,  aiad  gives  his  own  to  share  in 
his  victory ;  (2)  The  outward  life  in  contact  with  the  wotM,  poBsibly 
harming,  indeed,  the  outward  man,  but  incapahle  of  BOMliing,  or  disturb- 
ing the  peace  of,  the  inner  man,  rooted  in  Christ's  feUcfwship, 

«  He  oonsiders  those,  and  tliose  only,  as  truly  his  own  who  follow  the 
inward  Divine  call,  the  "  drawimg"  of  the  Father.     Of.  p.  146. 
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assigned  them,  the  vork  of  regenerating  the  world  thi-oag^ 
■the  knowledge  of  tJoD  in  Orist;  he  only  prays  that  they  may- 
be inwardly  separated  from  the  world  and  its  evil  powers,  and 
sanctified  through  the  truth  he  had  revealed;  that  his  life, 
sanctified  to  God,  and  .^ven  up  for  them,  might  become  the 
the  ground  of  their  sanctification. 

He  then  extends  his  prayer  to  all  that  may  be  brought  to 
faith  by  their  preaching  (v.  20).  He  prays  that  they  may  be 
united  in  the  communion  of  life  with  God  which  he  had  esta- 
blished; that  by  it  thef  .may  testify  of  him;  that  thereby  they 
might  abow  forth  the  glory  of  the  inner  life  given  by  him,  and 
bear  witness  of  that  love  of  ■God  (v.  23)  wJiioh  they  had  expe- 
rienced through  him.  (The  true  communion  i(£  Christ's  dis- 
ciples shows  forth  Bis  glory,  and  the  gloiy  which  He  has 
imparted  to  them;  the  glory,  namely,  of  their  whole  relaiaon 
to  God  as  children,  secured  for  them  by  Hiaa.  The  outward 
appearance  is  the  reflection  of  the  glory  within.*)  He  then 
prays  (v.  24)  that  all  those  who  are  "^ven  to  him"  (aiceady 
united  with  him — his  glory  akeady  revealed  in  them)  may  be 
raised  up  to  be  *here  He  is,  to  wsmplete  coroimunion  with  Mm, 
to  the  beholdiag  of  his  Divine  gleny  (and  fim  impMes  a  ahmre  in 
that  glory;  for  intmtion  and i^  coincide  in  the  Divine). 

This  incomparable  prayer  of  consecration  for  his  own,  and 
for  aU  mankind,  is  closed  with  the  words,  "0  Mely^  Wa&e.r,  the 
world  ihmth  not  kmmm  thee  (lost  in  sin,  it  cammtt  know  the  Holy 
One) ;  hvi  I  heme  hmnim  thee  (the  Holy  One  knows  the  Holy 
One) ;  wnd  these  home  known  that  then  hagt  sent  me  (they  are, 
therefore,  separated  from  the  worM  of  sin,  whiA  is  estranged 
from  the  Holy  God)  ;  amd  I  kcme  declared  unto  them  ihy  name 
(have  revealed  mato  them  Thee,as  the  HolyOae,  and  not  only 
as  the  Holy  God,  but  as  the  Holy  Father,  with  whom  they 
stand  ia  cluld-like  coTmrmniion),  amd  wiUdeda/re  M  further  (all 
that  had  been  revealed  was  but  the  germ,  ^as  it  were,  of  subse- 
quent developments) ;  that  the  Jove  whereuMi  thou  hmst  loved  me 
may  he  intlma,,wnd  Ika,  ^wm  (that  as  they  know  Thee  more 
and  more  through  the  revelations  of  my  Spirit,  they  may,  in 
communion  with  me,  learn  more  and  more  how  thoa  lovest  me 
and  those  that  belong  to  me)." 

Thiis  -Hais  prayer  embraces  the  whole  work  of  Christ,  up  to 
its  final  consummation;  his  work,  upon  the  basis  laid  down  by 

^  In  all  time  the  spread  of  Christianity  is  moH  advanced  by  the  power 
of  the  Christian  life. 
•  I  translate  fkait,  "holy ;"  cf.  xvl.  10  ;  I'John  ii.  29  ;  iii.  7,  10. 
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.himself,  continually  carried  on,  until  all  that  submit  to  him 
shall  be  brought  to  a  share  in  his  glory — ^to  a  complete  com- 
munion of  Divine  life  -with  him.  What  is  expressed  in  the 
"Lord's  Prayer"  as  the  object  of  the  prayer  of  believers,  is  here 
presented  as  the  object  of  his  own  prayer ^or  believers. 

CHAPTER  V. 

GETHSEMAKfE. 

§  279. — Compmrison  of  John's  Gospel  with  the  Synoptical  Qospels  in  regard 
to  Jesm'  Conflict  of  SovZ. — Historical  OredMlily  of  tAe  Synoptical 
Accownt. 

Full  of  celestial  serenity,  Jesus  went  forth  with  the  dis- 
ciples, as  was  his  wont,  to  the  garden  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  to  await  the  coming  of  his  captors.  Various  alter- 
nations of  feeliag  ensued  in  his  soul;  and  in  regard  to  them 
there  is  an  obvious  difference  between  the  synoptical  Gospels 
and  John;  the  former  not  mentioning  them  at  all,  the  latter 
giving  a  partial  account  of  them.  In  modem  times  this  dis- 
crepancy has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  irreconcilable;  so 
much  so,  that  one  side  or  the  other  must  be  maintained,  ac- 
cording to  the  view  which  we  take  of  the  whole  subject. 

It  is  argued  that  we  cannot  imagine  Christ,  who  had  just 
spoken  with  such  Divine  confidence,  and  had  poured  out  his 
soul  before  God  in  a  prayer  of  heavenly  calmness  and  assur- 
ance, as  undergoing,  immediately  after,  such  struggles  of  soul  as 
are  recorded  in  the  synoptical  Gospels.  But,  laying  John's 
Gospel  out  of  the  case,  do  we  not  find  the  scmie  contrast  in  the 
other  Gospels  ?  Was  not  all  this  heavenly  elevation,  serenity, 
and  confidence,  presupposed  in  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist, 
according  to  its  deeper  sense  1  Was  not  that  act,  the  pledge 
■of  his  continuing  communion  with  the  Church,  as  recorded  in 
the  first  three  Gospels,  as  great  a  proof  of  those  high  thoughts 
on  which  his  calmness  was  founded,  as  is  contained  in  the  final 
discourse  and  prayer  given  by  John  t  Nay,  even  in  these  last, 
can  we  not  trace  alternations  of  feeling;  subordinate,  however, 
to  the  fundamental  and  Divine  tone  1 

As  for  these  alternations  of  feeling  themselves,  may  we  not 
conceive,  that  as  in  the  life  of  believers,  who  represent  (im- 
perfectly indeed)  the  image  of  Christ  on  earth,  calmness  and 
tumult,  confidence  and  despondency,  alternate  with  each  other 
irnder  the  diverse  influence  of  the  outward  world,'  so  too  there 

'  Cf.  Jo7m  the  Baptist, 
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miglit  be  similar  fluctuations  (uncoimected,  however,  with  the 
reactions  of  sin,  which  might  exist  in  believers  s)  in  the  soul 
of  Him  who,  with  all  his  JDivine  elevation,  was  like  unto  man 
in  all  things  but  sin,  and  sympathized,  unutterably,  with  all 
purely  human  feelings  1^ 

Even  in  John's  account  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  we  find 
such  alternations  in  the  prominency  of  the  Divinity  and  the 
humanity  of  Clirist;  would  not,  therefore,  similar  manifestations 
at  the  approach  of  death  be  in  harmony  with  his  image,  as 
depicted  by  John  himself?  Moreover,  both  John  and  Luke 
alluded  to  the  beginnings  of  this  struggle  of  soul  at  different 
times  before;'  momentary,  however,  and  soon  followed  by  the 
accustomed  confidence  of  Divinity.  In  John  xui  21,J  we  find 
Jesus  "  troubled  in  spirit "  in  contemplating  Judas.  It  would 
be  contrary  to  all  analogy,  then,  that  such  moments  should 
not  occur,  even  with  increased  intensity,  amid  the  ever-accu- 
mulating pangs  both  of  soul  and  body  that  he  endured  up  to 
the  moment  of  the  final  and  triumphant  exclamation.  "  But," 
it  wUl  perhaps  be  said,  "  according  to  John's  account,  there 
was  no  struggle  of  soul  at  last."  How,  then,  could  John 
record  Christ's  "  trouble  of  soul "  (xii.  27)  in  view  of  the  last 
hour,  and  his  wish''  (xiii.  27)  that  the  catastrophe  might  be 
hastened  1 

The  account  of  the  agony  in  the  garden,  taken  from  the 
other  Gospels,  can  be  aptly  inserted  in  John's  narrative. 
"  But  why,  then,  does  John  not  record  it  ?"  It  is  enough  to 
say,  in  reply  to  this,  that  his.  object  was,  not  to  give  a  com- 
plete biography,  but  to  arrange  a  number  of  separate  features 
of  the  great  picture,  according  to  a  peculiar  point  of  view.  If 
John,  having  intimated  the  beginnings  of  this  struggle  in  the 
soul  of  Jesus,  preferred,  instead  of  delineating  all  its  subsequent 
stages,  to  picture  forth  the  Divine  elevation  of  Christ  as  shown 
in  his  last  discourses,  can  we  infer  any  thing  from  this,  except 

«  Cf.  pp.  80,  83. 

^  Thus  did  that  genuine  disciple  of  Clirist,  JoHir  Huss,  who  had  formed 
his  life  upon  the  intuition  of  Christ's  example,  learn  from  the  experience  of 
his  own  last  struggles  how  to  comprehend  these  opposite  manifestations  in 
the  Saviour's  life.  With  reference  to  such  alternations  in  his  own  expe- 
rience, he  writes  :  "  Pro  certo  grave  est,  imperturbate  gaudere,  et  omne 
gaudium  existimare,  in  variis  tentationibus.  Leve  est  loqui  et  illud 
exponere,  sed  grave  implore.  Siquidem  patientissimus  et  fortissiraus 
miles,  sciens  quod  die  tertia  esset  resurrecturus,  et  per  mortem  suam 
vincens  inimicos,  post  coenam  ultimam  turbatus  est  spiritu  et  dixit, — 
tristis  est  anima,  usque  ad  mortem." 

'  Cf.  pp.  346,  416.  Cf.  p.  429.  "  Cf.  p.  430. 
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tliat  in  his  delineation  certain  features  of  Clmst's  picture  are 
more  prominent  than  others  1  Throughout,  it  is  the  method 
of  John's  Gospel  to  present  connected  chains  of  Christ's  dis- 
courses and  acts,  rather  than  isolated  incidents,  however 
characteristic,  such  as  we  find  in  the  other  Evangelists, 
Moreover,  as  an  eye-witness  of  this  last  struggle,  he  was  not 
in  a  state  of  miud  to  perceive,  and  subsequently  to  describe, 
it  as  a  whole.  It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  from  this  last 
remark,  that  the  disciples  could  not  have  remembered,  and 
faithfully  recorded,  mdimdval  features  that  made  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  them. 

Let  us  now  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  the  credibility  of  the 
synoptical  account.  It  agrees  entirely  with  Heb.  v.  7,  which 
was  founded  upon  direct  Apostolical  tradition.  How  can  it 
be  conceived  that  sach  a  description  of  Christ's  agony  could 
have  arisen  from  an  invented  legend,  intended  to  glorify  him  1 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  it  was  made  up  by  collecting  and 
putting  together  the  various  types  and  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament  that  prefigured  such  an  agony;  c0ier  the  description; 
was  extant,  as  history,  it  was  natural  that  these  should  be;' 
gathered  up,  and  doctrinal  reasons  assigned  for  the  agony 
itself ;  but  before,  its  invention  would  have  been  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  idea,  generally  prevalent,  of  the  glory  of 
Messiah.  In  the  representations  of  the  Evangelists,  particu- 
larly Matthew,  we  can  detect  no  aim  but  an  historical  one ;  not 
a  trace  of  dod/rinal  motives  can  be  discovered;  only  at  a  later 
period  were  such  thrust  upon  them  by  that  wilftdness  which 
can  find  in  a  narrative  anything  it  chooses. 

It  was  easy,  indeed,  from  a  natural,  point  of  view,  to  find  a 
contradiction  between  such  expressions  of  human  weakness  on 
the  part  of  Christ,  and  his  miracle-working  power,  his  conscious 
dignity  as  Messiah  or  as  the  Son  of  God,  Ms  foreknowledge  of 
his  resurrection,  &c.  Nor  could  such  a  contradiction  ever  have 
naHrally  arisen  from  an  idealizing  invention.  It  was  precisely 
with  a  •view  to  do  it  away  as  a  ground  of  objection,  that  a 
Docetic  Christ  was  afterward  conceived  in  place  of  the  real 
Christ ;  or,  his  human  nature  was  sundered  from  the  Divine. 
The  Divinity,  the  Divine  Logos,  was  recognized  in  the  miracles 
and  lofty  discourses;  but  it  was  feigned  that  this  Logos,  the 
true  Eedeemer,  withdrew  from  Chiist  during  his  sufferings. 

Such  a  Christ,  Ladeed,  as  the  real  Christ,  was  always  a  stone 
of  stumbling  for  Jewish  modes  of  thought.  How  much,  there- 
fore, must  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  have  been 
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concerned  to  remove  this  rock  of  offence,  and  to  prove  that 
these  very  struggles  belonged  necessarily  to  the  Messianic 
calling  1  To  be  sure,  after  the  idea  of  Messiah  had  once  been 
modified  according  to  the  real,  historical  Christ,  and  the  minds 
of  men  had  thereby  received  a  new  tendency,  it  was  easy  to 
find  the  higher  unity  for  all  these  contradictions,  and  combine 
them  all  into  the  one  idea.  But  we  can  by  no  means  iafer 
from  this  possibility  its  converse,  viz.  that  the  new  idea,  sud- 
denly arising  like  a  Deus  ex  machma,  could  have  given  birth 
to  such  an  historical  representation  of  Christ. 

§  280. — The  Agony  m  the  Garden.  (Matt.  xxvi.  ;  Mark  xiv. ;  Luke  xxii.) 
In  prayer  and  retirement  Christ  had  prepared  himself  for 
the  hegirmmg  of  his  public  ministry;  in  prayer  and  retirement 
he  now  prepared  to  close  his  calling  on  earth.  As  then,  so 
now,  before  entering  upon  the  outward  conflict,  he  passed 
through  it  in  the  inward  struggles  of  his  soul.  Then  he  had 
in  spirit  gained  the  victory,  before  he  appeared  openly  among 
men  a  conqueror;  rww  the  conquest  of  suffering  was  achieved 
within,  before  the  final,  outward  triumph. 

Arrived  at  the  garden,  he  took  apart  Peter,  James,  and 
John,  his  three  best-loved  disciples,  to  be  the  honoured 
witnesses  of  his  prayer,  and  to  pray  with  him.  From  the 
nature  of  the  case,  we  could  not  have  so  fuU  an  account  of  this 
as  of  his  prayer  for  his  disciples  (John  xvii.).  In  the  pains  of 
suffering  that  are  pressing  upon  him  he  prays,  "  Father,  iJUhe 
possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me."  But  this  feeling  could  not 
for  a  moment  shake  his  submission  to  the  Divine  will.  All 
other  feelings  are  absorbed  in  the  fundamental  longing,  "  Thy 
will  be  done."  The  Divinity  is  distinguished  from  the 
Humanity;  and  by  this  distinction  their  unity,  in  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  one  to  the  other,  was  to  be  made  prominent. 
As  a  mem,  he  might  wish  to  be  spared  the  sufferings  that 
awaited  him,  even  though  from  a  higher  point  of  view  he  saw 
their  necessity;  just  as  a  Christian  may  be  convinced  that  he 
ought  to  make  a  certain  sacrifice  in  the  service  of  God,  and  yet 
in  darker  moments,  his  purely  human  feelings  may  rise  against 
It,  until  his  conviction,  and  his  wiU  guided  by  his  con-dction, 
at  last  prevaO.  It  was  not  merely  that  Christ's  physical  wihuK 
had  to  struggle  with  death,  and  8v£i  a  death,  but  his  smd  had  to 
be  moved  to  its  depths  by  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of 
mankmd  on  account  of  sin.>    Thus  the  wish  might  arise  mthin 

'  By  the  "oup"  we  must  understand  not  only  hia  suffering  of  death,  but 
^  G  Ij 
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him,  as  a  man,  to  be  spared  that  bitter  cup ;  only  on  condition 
however,  that  the  will  of  God  could  be  done  in  some  other  way 
But  the  conviction  that  this  com&?  not  be,  immediately  followed 
he  knew,  from  the  beginning,™  that,  according  to  the  plan  ol 
Divine  wisdom,  the  kingdom  of  God  was  to  be  founded  through 
his  self-sacrifice  in  the  struggle  with  the  sins  of  the  people ;  and 
he  submitted  to  what  he  knew  was  the  will  of  God  and  the 
work  of  his  life." 

As  a  proof  how  little  the  higher  calmness  of  his  spirit  was 
disturbed  by  these  uprisings  of  human  feeling,  we  find  him,  a 
moment  after  the  first  struggle,  caring  for  his  yet  weak 
disciples.  Finding  them  overcome  with  sleep,  he  roused  them, 
sa3nb[ig,  "  Covld  ye  not  watch  with  me  one  howr  1  Watch  cmd 
pray,  that,  ye  enter  not  into  temptation  (that  the  outward  temp- 
tation become  not  an  inward  one  °) ;  for,  though  the  spirit  is 
viUlimg  (as  in  their  fulness  of  love,  when  danger  was  not 
pressing  upon  them,  they  had  declared  themselves  ready  to 
suffer  all  things  with  him  and  for  him),  the  flesh  is  weakr 
(The  impressions  of  outward  danger  may  affect  the  flesh  so 
strongly  as  to  bear  down  the  spirit ;  there  is  need,  therefore, 
of  Divine  power,  gained  by  prayer,  to  strengthen  the  spirit 
amid  these  fearful  impressions,  that  it  may  triumph  over  the 
weakness  of  the  flesh.) 

Again  he  bends  in  prayer.     And  ruyw  he  does  not  say,  "If 
it  be  possible,  let — ;"  but,  penetrated  by  the  conviction  that 
the  counsel  of  Divine  Wisdom  demands  the  sacrifice,  "  0  my 
Father,  if  this  cvp  may  not  pass  away  from  me  except  I  driiih 
it.  Thy  will  be  done."     And  the  third  time  he  repeats  the  same 
words.     The  ^-ictory  of  his  soul  was  gained;  the  struggle  was 
over,  until  the  brief  conflict  of  the  final  pang.     Finding  the 
all  that  preceded  and  followed  it ;  the  treason  of  Judas,  the  rage  of  Clu-ist's 
enemies,  the  delusion  of  the  multitude.     It  is  not  my  object  here  to  set 
forth  the  higher  doctrinal  and  theological  import  of  the  death  of  Christ  • 
yet  I  agree  heartily  in  the  following,  from  Dettimger'a  beautiful  dissertation 
on  Christ  s  agony  (Tiibing.  Zeitsohrift,  1838,  i.  95,  96) :  •■  While  on  the 
one  hand,  in  a  sinful  nature,  the  conviction  that  death  is  a  judgment  for 
sm  IS  blunted  in  proportion  as  the  power  of  sin  in  the  individual  is  greater 
and  the  sense  of  its  guilt  less ;  in  a  word,  in  proportion  as  the  harmonic 
unity  of  hfe  is  disturbed  by  sin,  so  much  the  more  powerful  on  the  otlier 
hand,  m  a  smkss  human  nature,  in  which  the  unity  of  life's  harmonv  is 
undisturbed,  must  be  the  conviction  that  death  is  a  judgment  for  sin  a 
dissolution  and  separation,  not  originaUy  belonging  to  human  nature 'of 
elements  which  m  all  stages  of  the  development  of  life  belong  together  " 
I  can  make  this  agree,  also,  with  the  view  of  the  connexion  between  sin 
and  death  presented  in  my  "  Apostol.  Zeitalter  "  vol   ii 
■"  Cf.  p.  84.  ■  Cf.  p.  379.  '        ■   o  cf.  p.  225. 
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disciples  still  asleep,  Le  said  to  them,  "  Sleep  on  uow;  7  will  P 
rouse  you  no  more  to  -watch  and  pray  with  me;  but  your  sleep 
shall  be  rudely  disturbed;  for  behold,  the  hour  of  my  suffering 
is  at  hand.     Already  my  captors  are  near." 

§  2Sl.—The  Arrest  of  Christ— Peter's  Haste,  and  its  Reproof.— Ths  Power' 
of  Darkness. 
Judas  approached  with  a  band  of  armed  servitors  of  the 
Sanhedrim  and  a  part  of  a  Koman  cohort  from  the  garrison, 
the  latter  as  a  guard  against  a  disturbance  from  the  sympathy 
of  the  people.  Probably  the  traitor  alone  knew  who  was  to 
be  apprehended; 4  as  there  was  good  reason  (supposed,  at 
least)  for  secrecy  in  the  procedure.  Jesus  did  not  wait  for 
Judas  and  the  band  to  enter  the  garden.  With  majestic 
calmness  he  went  to  meet  them,  and  asked,  "  Whom  seek  ye?" 
Has  sudden  appearance  in  calm  majesty,  associated  with  the 
impressions  of  his  life  and  the  authority  of  his  name  as,  at 
least,  a  prophet,  so  deeply  affected  a  part  of  the  band  (not  the 
Koman  soldiers ')  that  they  recoiled  and  fell  on  the  ground 
before  him.  In  their  perplexity  they  then  prepared  to  seize 
the  disciples,  perhaps  because  they  made  show  of  defending 
their  Master.  The  rash  Peter  hastily  gave  way  to  impulse ; 
without  waiting  to  know  the  Master's  will,  he  made  use  of  the 
sword.  Christ  sharply  rebuked  his  precipitancy:  "AU  that 
take  the  sword  (uncalled,  as  here,  in  resistance  to  authority 

p  The  words  rA  \onr6v,  in  Matt.  xxvi.  45,  compel  us  to  take  these 
words  as  a  warning,  or  reproof;  otherwise  the  word  saBivdcn  might  be 
taken  as  the  indicative,  with  or  without  interrogation. 

1  We  may  the  more  expect  differences  in  the  four  accounts  here,  from 
the  Bta.te  of  mind  in  which  the  disciples  must  necessarily  have  been.  Dis- 
crepancies, even  if  irreconcileable  in  points  of  detail,  do  not  impeach  the 
veracity  of  the  essential  features  of  a  narrative  ;  but  in  this  case  they  are 
not  so  irreconcileable  as  has  been  supposed.  According  to  John,  whom  we 
have  followed,  Judas  and  the  band  remained  outside,  and  Jesus  went  out 
and  gave  himself  up  :  the  other  Evangelists  report  that  Judas  gave  the 
signal  by  a  kiss.  But  as  John's  account  gives  no  reason  at  all  for  Judas's 
coming,  and  as  it  could  not  have  been  to  show  the  way  to  the  garden,  we 
must  suppose  it  was  impelled  by  pure  hatred,  or  by  a  desire  to  see  the  end 
of  the  matter  (this  would  suit  the  view  that  he  did  not  betray  Jesus  with 
hostile  intent,  and  expected  a  miracle),  or  that  he  came  to  point  oiit  the 
person  to  be  seized,  and  this  leads  us  directly  to  the  statement  of  the  other 
Gospels.  The  sign  agreed  upon  may  have  been  omitted,  or  given  at  the 
wrong  moment,  in  the  confusion  of  his  mind,  produced  by  a  bad  conscience 
and  a  reverence  that  he  could  not  get  rid  of ;  so  that  the  different  accounts 
may  entirely  harmonize.  In  any  case,  John's  statement  is  the  taiore 
simple,  and  we  rely  upon  it. 

'  Had  these  cared  at  all  about  the  matter,  they  would  not  have  served 
as  instrumeuts  of  the  Jewish  authorities. 
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that  is  to  be  respected  as  the  ordinance  of  God)  sluiM  p&rish 
"by  the  sword  (as  a  judgment  for  rebellion  against  the  order  of 
God  ;  a  -waxning  against  the  use  of  force  to  defend  his  cause 
against  the  state) ;  thmkeat  thou  thai  I  comnot  now  pray  to  my 
FatJwr,  amd  lie  shall  presently  give  me  more  tluvn  twelve  '  legions 
ofwngels  i  (This  he  could  only  have  done  had  the  Divine  -will 
been  so.)  The  awp  which  my  Father  hath  given  me,  shaU  I  not 
drink  it  ?'  (not  the  human  choice,  but  the  higher  necessity, 
must  prevail.)" 

Turning  then  to  the  band,  he  said  to  them,  more  than  once, 
"  I  am  he  whom  ye  seek ;  let  these  go  their  way."  And  this 
saying — supported  by  that  authority  which  had  so  impressed 
them,  that  they  would  not  have  ventured  to  lay  hands  on  him 
had  he  not  given  himself  up — this  saying  caused  them  to  let 
the  disciples  go,  and  to  take  no  vengeance  on  Peter,  exasperated 
as  they  were  by  his  resistance." 

When  the  person  of  Jesus  was  secured,  he  said,  farther, 
"  Are  ye  come  out,  as  against  a  thief,  with  armed  bands,  to 
take  me  ?  When  I  was  daily  with  you  in  the  Temple,  ye 
stretched  forth  no  hands  against  me;  but  this  is  your  hour,  and 
the  power  of  darkness." '^  During  his  pubUc  teaching  none 
ventured  to  assail  him.  The  power  of  darkness  shuns  the  hght 
of  day.  The  Sanhedrim  found  the  night  the  fitting  time  to 
execute  their  schemes ;  the  policy  that  springs  from  darkness, 
and  serves  it,  must  not  show  itself  in  open  day.  Perhaps  the 
words  also  allude  to  the  brief  duration  of  the  power  of  evil." 

'  Instead  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  who  made  show  of  defending  him. 

'  John  xviii.  11,  referring  to  the  prayer  in  the  garden.  The  preceding 
words,  omitted  by  John,  are  strongly  characteristic  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 

"  It  is  mentioned  by  all  the  Evangelists  that  Peter  cut  off  the  ear  of  the 
high-priest's  servant.  It  cannot  but  appear  surprising  that  this  arbitrary 
act  produced  no  more  serious  consequences  to  the  rash  Apostle.  The 
healing  of  the  ear,  mentioned  by  Luke,  might  serve  as  an  explanation ; 
but  John  says  nothing  about  it.  His  narrative,  however,  explains  all  in 
the  way  given  by  us  in  the  text ;  and  its  veracity,  therefore,  is  confirmed 
by  comparison  with  the  other  Gospels. 

»  Christ  was  always  fein  to  point  from  the  sensible  to  the  spiritual ;  and 
as  the  time  chosen  to  execute  the  work  of  darkness  here  gave  occasion  for 
such  a  connexion,  we  join  the  two  together. 

'  In  any  event,  this  passage  refers  to  the  futile  attempts  before  made  to 
secure  the  arrest  of  Christ  of  which  John  informs  us  ;  it  belongs,  also,  to 
that  class  of  passages  which  can  only  be  clearly  understood  in  the  light  of 
John's  representation  of  the  history  (cf.  pp.  240,  822).  John  xviii.  20,  is 
certainly  not  so  similar  to  the  above  passage  as  to  justify  the  inference, 
which  some  have  drawn,  that  the  one  is  but  a  variation  of  the  other. 
Time,  in  Luke  xxii.  62,  the  words  are  addressed  to  the  chief  priests  &o., 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  TRIAI  AND  CONDEMNATION. 
§  282.— Night  Examination  before  Annas. 

In  the  meantime,  the  high-priest,  Caiaphas,  informed  of 
what  had  passed,  had  summoned  a  council  of  the  Sanhedrim 
at  his  palace  for  the  trial  of  Jesus.  As  this  could  not  be  ao- 
compUshed  until  daybreak,  Jesus  was  taken  before  Ananos,  or 
Annas,  the  former  high-priest,  father-in-law  of  Caiaphas,  for  a 
preliminary  examination.^ 

Annas  began  with  questions  about  his  followers  and  his 
doctrine.  But  Christ  gave  no  satisfactory  replies.  And  this 
was  fully  consistent  with  his  dignity;  for  he  knew  that  the 
questions  were  put,  hot  to  elicit  truth,  but  to  extort  something 
that  might  be  used  against  him;  that  the  decision  was  as  good 

which  could  not  be  literally  true  ;  but  we  explain  this  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  addressed  through  the  instruments  to  the  real  captors,  the  San- 
hedrim ;  and  not  on  the  ground  of  an  interchange  with  Jolm  xviii.  20. 

'  In  Luke  xxii.  66,  we  find  that  some  time  elapsed  between  the  arrest 
and  the  meeting  of  the  Council ;  the  latter  occurring  "  as  soon  as  it  was 
day."  This  accounts  for  the  arraignment  before  Annas,  mentioned  only 
by  John  (xviii.  13).  As  for  the  imtemMun  of  such  a  iact  as  this,  the  idea  is 
absurd ;  there  could  be  no  motive  for  it ;  and  John  himself  only  relates  it 
by  the  way.  The  mention  of  such  minute  incidents,  however,  prove  him 
to  have  been  an  eye-witness. — (Note  to  ed.  4th.)  BUek's  review  of  ISbrard 
has  led  me  to  re-examine  this  subject.  I  cannot  think  John  would  have 
given  such  prominence  to  the  arraignment  before  Caiaphas  had  he  not  meant 
to  unfold  this  preparatory  trial  jEurther ;  and,  therefore,  cannot  suppose  that, 
in  xviii.  19-23,  he  records  the  official  examination  before  the  Council.  In 
that  case  he  certainly  would  have  dwelt  upon  it  more,  and  made  more  of 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  he  omitted  the  latter 
examination,  because  generally  known  by  other  traditions,  and  gave  the 
one  which  yms  least  known.  In  £u;t,  this  is  presupposed  in  the  examina- 
tion before  Pilate,  as  recorded  by  him,  when  compared  with  the  account  of 
the  trial  before  the  Council  in  the  other  Evangelists.  In  xviii."  13,  express 
mention  is  made  of  Caiaphas  as  apxiiptvQ  "for  that  yeair,"  to  distinguish 
him  from  Annas,  who  bore  the  same  title.  In  v.  14  he  cites  the  declara- 
tion of  Caiaphas  (notable  as  coming  from  the  lips  of  the  Head  of  Eccle- 
siastical affiiirs  during  the  year  in  which  Christ  suffered)  im  view  of  the 
omission  of  the  fiill  trial  before  him.  In  v.  24,  after  the  examination,  it 
is  stated  that  Annas  "  sent  him  to  Caiaphas,  the  actual  high-priest." 
Perhaps  the  leading  out  of  Christ  occasioned  one  of  Annas's  servants  to 
put  the  question  (v.  26)  which  brought  out  Peter's  second  denial ;  and, 
perhaps,  also,  Luke  xxii.  61,  should  be  joined  in  immediately  after.  In 
this  case  we  should  make  the  fore-court  of  the  house  of  Annas  the  scene  of 
Peter's  denials ;  and  might  infer  that,  when  this  preparatoiy  exandnation 
before  Annas  was  forgotten,  or  laid  aside  as  unimportant,  the  denial  of 
Peter,  which  was  preserved  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  importance,  was  laid 
in  the  court  of  Caiaphas,  in  connexion  with  the  second  examination. 
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■jLS  made,  and  the  investigation  only  intended  to  throw  over  it 
the  forms  of  justice.  He  referred  Annas,  therefore,  to  his 
public  discourses  in  the  Temple  and  in  the  synagogues.  One 
of  the  servitors  deemed  his  reply  an  insult  to  the  high-priest's 
dignity,  and  struck  him  in  the  face.  The  blow  could  not  dis- 
turb his  serenity  of  soul ;  he  only  asserted  the  justice  of  his 
cause  in  saying,  "If  I  have  spoken,  eoU,  bear  witness  of  the  evil; 
but  ifwdl,  why  smitest  thou  meV 

%  283. — Morning. — ExammaMon  hefore  Caiaphca. 

In  the  examination  before  the  Sanhedrim,  over  which  Caia- 
phas  presided,  Christ  preserved  the  same  silence  as  before 
Annas,  and  for  similar  reasons.  The  conflicting  evidence  of 
the  witnesses  afforded  no  ground  for  the  condemnation  on 
which  the  court  had  already  decided.  The  high-priest  insisted 
on  his  defending  himself  against  the  witnesses;  but  he  stiU 
held  his  peace.  Finally,  he  called  upon  Jesus,  in  the  name  oi 
the  Living  God,  to  declare  whether  or  not  he  was  "Messiah, 
the  Son  of  God."  After  answering  in  the  affirmative,  Christ 
announced  the  great  events  then  approaching,  which  were  to 
testify,  more  strongly  than  words,  that  He  was  the  promised 
Theocratic  King :  "Hereafter  shaU  ye  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting 
on  the  light  hand  of  power  (of  God),  cmd  coming  in  the  clouds  of 
heamen"y  (a  figurative  expression,  implying,  "You  shall  see  me 
prove  my  Divine  power  in  act,  spreading  my  kingdom,  and 
subduing  its  foes  in  spite  of  all  your  machinations;"  the  actual 
proof  of  his  Messianic  dignity,  an  announcement  of  the  im- 
pending judgment  of  God).  Then  the  high-priest  rent  his 
robes,  as  a  sign  of  horror  at  the  blasphemy  uttered  by  Christ, 
saying,  "From  his  own  lips  ye  have  heard  it."  He  was  then 
condemned  to  death,  either  as  a  false  prophet,  and  thereby  in- 
curring the  punishment  ordained  by  the  kw  of  Moses,  because 
he  had  falsely  proclaimed  himself  Messiah;  or  as  a  blasphemer, 
because  he  had  attributed  Divine  honours  to  himself.  The 
latter  appears  more  probable  from  Matt.  xxvi.  65,  66;  and, 
indeed,  they  had  often  before  accused  hii-n  of  blasphemy. 

After  the  condemnation  he  was  given  up,  as  one  expelled 
from  the  Theocratic  nation,  to  the  rude  derision  and  mocking 
of  the  servants  in  the  court. 

y  Christ's  "coming,"  "coming  in  the  clouds,"  &c.  not  only  Indicate  hia 
second  advent  at  a  far-distant  period,  but  also  his  spiritual,  world-historical 
manifestation. 
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§  284. — Double  Dealing  of  Hie  SamJiedrim. 

It  is  ob-vious,  at  first  sight,  that  the  procedure  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim in  condemning  Christ  was  illegal  and  arbitrary.  It  was 
not  a  regular  inquiry  after  the  truth;  Christ  stood  in  the  way 
of  the  hierarchy,  and  his  case  had  been  prejudged;  Caiaphas 
himself  had,  in  fiict,  announced  that  his  death  was  decided  on. 
A  wicked  policy  demanded  the  victim.  Moreover,  the  neces- 
sity of  putting  him  to  death  before  the  feast  caused  the  sen- 
tence to  be  hastened  as  rapidly  as  possible  under  the  forms  of 
justice. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  at  that  time  the  Sanhedrim 
had  only  subordinate  authority  to  assign  penalties  for  viola- 
tions of  the  religious  law;  it  could  not  lawfully  pronounce 
sentence  of  death  without  the  authority  of  the  Roman  gover- 
nor.^ It  had,  therefore,  to  seek,  in  Christ's  case,  some  plausible 
grounds  for  condemnation  that  would  stand  the  scrutiny  of 
that  officer.  No  accusation  of  heresy,  blasphemy,  or  false  as- 
sumption of  the  prophetic  character  would  suffice.  Some  poli- 
tical charge  must,  therefore,  be  trumped  up.  But  in  this  the 
hierarchical  party  had  to  act  in  direct  opposition  to  their  own 
convictions;  Jesus  had  always  refused  to  meddle  with  civil 
aflfeirs.  It  is  true,  he  had  been  attended  into  the  city  by  an 
enthusiastic  multitude,  acknowledging  him  as  Messiah;  but 
his  withdrawal  from  them,  and,  indeed,  all  his  movements  on 
that  occasion,  abundantly  proved  that  he  had  no  intention  to 
make  use  of  worldly  means.  This  is  shown  Sufficiently  by  the 
fiict  that  no  attempt  was  made  by  the  Sanhedrim  to  use  the 
triumphal  entry  as  ground  for  a  political  charge.  Had  it  been 
at  all  suspicious  in  that  respect,  the  Roman  governor  would 
have  taken  it  up;  as  popular  movements  of  the  kind  were 
generally,  and  with  good  reason,  looked  upon  with  distrust. 

A  charge  of  interference  with  the  state,  then,  could  not  be 
sustained,  even  according  to  the  judgment  of  his  enemies.  It 
was  clear  that  he  had  used  no  other  influence  over  men's  minds 

"  Joseph.  Arohaeol.  xx.  9,  §  1.  The  high-priest,  Ananus  (Annas),  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  ahsence  of  the  governor  to  inflict  capital  punish- 
ment, on  the  authority  of  the  Sanhedrim.  He  was  accused  for  the  act 
before  the  Prefect  Albinus  :  *'"0g  oiric  l^bv  r/v  'Avdvtp  xwpifi  rrjg  skuvqv 
yviouTjQ  KaOivai  avvkSptov  ;*'  obviously  showing  that  the  consent  of  the 
governor  was  essential  in  such  cases.  The  misdemeanour  was  deemed  so 
grave  that  Ananua  was  removed  from  office.  The  reading  of  SynkeUm, 
"  Uevvoiv,"  would  give  an  entirely  different  meaning  ;  but  it  is  obviously 
incon-ect. 
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than  the  inward  power  of  his  words  and  works  to  move  their 
convictions ;  and  this  was  obviously  beyond  the  sphere  of  civil 
jurisdiction.  But  antiquity  could  not  conceive  of  a  holy  sphere 
of  conscience  and  conviction  beyond  the  reach  of  human  tribu- 
nals. It  was  first  opened  to  the  Old-World  consciousness  by 
the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  brought  to  light  by  Christ. 
Before,  either  religion  was  subordinated  to  the  state,  or  the 
state  to  religion  (the  latter  being  the  Theocracy  in  its  political 
form;  the  former  being  state-rdigiona).  In  the  Jewish  consti- 
tution (which,  however,  did  not  exist  in  its  original  form  under 
the  Roman  sway)  the  state  was  subordinate  to  religion.  It 
was  the  crime  of  the  Sanhedrim  that  it  decided,  arbitrarily,  to 
retain  this  old  stand-point,  contrary  to  the  judgment  of  GfoD, 
as  shown  in  the  signs  of  the  times  pointed  out  by  Christ ;  that 
it  would  not  give  up  its  selfish  interests,  or  bow  before  the 
higher  power  which  had  come  into  the  world  to  break  down 
the  old  landmarks.  Even  if  it  could  not  fully  admit  Christ's 
claims,  it  was  bound,  on  its  own  stand-point,  to  investigate  the 
proofs  which  he  offered  in  testimony  of  his  Divine  calling ;  and 
when  phenomena  appeared  which  could  not  be  explained  ex- 
cept as  the  workings  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  at  least  to  leave 
them,  as  Gamaliel  did  afterward,  to  the  judgment  of  God  as 
history"  should  unfold  it.  But  the  grounds  of  the  incapacity 
of  the  heads  of  the  hierarchy  to  admit  the  proofs  of  Clirist's 
Divine  calling  had  often  before  been  pointed  out  by  himself; 
the  inability  was  a  moral  one,  founded  in  their  dispositions  of 
heart,  and  therefore  it  was  guHty.^ 

As  before  remarked,  the  grounds  on  which  the  SarJiedrim 
condemned  Christ  were  not  sufficient  to  induce  PUaie,  the 
Roman  procurator,  to  inflict  capital  punishment  upon  him. 
Another  charge  was  needed.  To  serve  the  purpose,  recourse 
was  had  to  Ms  claim  of  Messiahship,  on  which  they  had  pro- 
fessed to  found  their  own  decision,  with  the  addition  of  a  poli- 
tical element :  "He  has  claimed  to  be  a  king;"  and  hence,  "he 
perverts  the  nation  (contests  the  Roman  authority),  and  for- 
bids to  give  tribute  to  Csesar." »    An  accusation  of  this  sort 

'  To  this  judgment  Mosea  refers,  Deut.  xviii.  20-22. 

k  Cf.  pp.  321,  322. 

'  Luke  xxiii.  3.  This  passage  is  obviously  presupposed  in  John  xviii. 
33.  John's  account  takes  many  things  for  granted  that  are  recorded  in 
the  other  Gospels  ;  but  the  latter,  in  turn,  must  often  find  their  supple- 
ment in  the  former,  as  is  the  case  in  this  part  of  Luke.  None  but  an  eye- 
witness could  have  given  the  account  in  so  exact  a  connexion  as  John's, 
Tlie  simple  reply  to  Pilate's  question,  ai  Xsytij,  as  given  in  Luke  xxiii.  3, 
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could  be  the  more  readily  admitted,  as  the  Roman  authorities 
were  well  aware  that  the  Jews  felt  themselves  degraded  and 
disgraced  by  pajring  taxes  to  a  heathen  power. 

§  285. — Jeaus  hefare  Pilate, — Christ's  Kingdom  not  "  of  this  World." 

The  procurator,  Pontius  Pilate,  a  representative  of  the  rich 
and  corrupt  Romans  of  that  age,  acted  throughout  the  case  in 
accordance  with  his  weU-known  character.  An  enemy  to  the 
Jews,  he  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  vex  and  mock  them. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  his  administration  had  been  marked 
by  many  acts  of  arbitrary  injustice,  and  his  evil  conscience 
feared  an  accusation  from  the  Jews,  such,  indeed,  as  subse- 
quently wrought  his  downfall.  Care  for  his  own  security, 
therefore,  led  him  to  avoid  giving  them  any  handle  against 
him  on  this  occasion;  and  he  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  sa- 
crifice his  own  interests  to  those  of  innocence  and  justice. 
With  all  his  disposition  to  save  a  man  guiltless  of  political 
crimes,  and  whose  zeal  he  perhaps  himself  acknowledged  to  be 
weU-meant,  it  was  no  part  of  his  character  to  risk  personal  or 
political  objects  in  such  a  cause. 

The  Sanhedrim,  in  delivering  Jesus  up  to  Pilate  as  "  a  dis- 
turber of  the  public  peace,"  expected  that  he  would  be  satisfied 
with  their  recognition  of  the  Roman  authority,  and  lend  his 
power,  without  further  inquiry,  to  the  execution  of  their  de- 
cree. But  Pilate,  seeing  no  grounds  for  immediate  acquiescence, 
denmnded  a  more  particular  accusation.  As  he  had  heard  oi 
no  disturbance  produced  by  Jesus,  the  statement  made  by  the 
deputies  of  the  Sanhedrim  appeared  by  no  means  credible; 
and,  suspecting  that  religious  disputes  were  at  the  bottom,  he 
wished  to  get  rid  of  the  whole  afiair,  and  told  them  "  to  take 
him,  and  judge  him  according  to  their  law."  The  deputies 
understood  his  meaning.  But  to  treat  the  case  as  a  purely 
ecclesiastical  one,  and  inflict  only  a  corresponding  penalty  on 
Jesus,  was  not  what  they  desired.  Their  desire  and  wishes 
were  distinctly  expressed  in  their  reply :  "  It  is  not  lawful  for 
us  to  put  amy  ma/n  to  death." 

The  procurator  thought  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  enter  upon 
the  political  accusation,  although  he  believed  it  to  be  un- 
founded; and  said  to  Jesus,  not  without  mockery,  "Art  thou 
the  Tdng  of  the  Jewsi"    To  this  question  Christ  cotild  give 

Matt,  xxvii.  11,  needs  the  further  explanation  given  by  John(xTiii.  36,  37) 
to  malte  it  fiilly  accord  with  the  facts ;  for  he  was  not,  and  did  not  claim 
to  be,  *'  King  of  the  Jews,"  in  the  Koman  sense  of  the  phrase  :  nor  could 
Pilate  have  pronounced  him  guiltless  after  such  a  declaration. 
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neitlier  an  express  affirmative  nor  an  express  negative :  in  the 
religious  sense,  the  answer  must  be  "Yes;"  in  the  political, 
'•No."  He,  therefore,  asked  Pilate,  "Sayest  thou  this  thing  of 
thysdf  {i.  e.  inquiring  whether  he  asked  the  question  in  the 
Roman  sense,  and  thought,  with  reference  to  the  rights  of  the 
state,  that  Christ  was  Uable  to  the  accusation  of  claiming  to 
be  "king"),  or  did  others  teU  it  thee  ofmeV  Pilate  answered, 
that  he  did  nothing  more  than  repeat  the  accusation  brought 
by  the  Jews.  And  Jesus  answered,  "My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world"  (not  worldly  in  its  nature,  its  instruments,  or  its  con- 
flicts). He  proved  its  unworldly  character  by  the  means  he 
used  in  founding  it :  "If  my  Mngdom  were  of  this  world,  then 
wovM  my  servants  fight"  (fee. ;  "  hut  now  is  my  kingdom,  not 
from  hence." 

The  very  words  in  which  Christ  denied  that  he  was  king  in 
a  worldly  sense,  implied  that  in  another  sense  he  certainly 
claimed  to  be  both  a  king  and  the  founder  of  a  kingdom.  He 
then  defined  more  exactly  the  sense  in  which  he  was  both : 
"  To  this  end  was  I  horn,  omd  for  this  cause  ccmie  I  into  this 
world,  that  I  should  bea/r  wibness  v/nto  the  truth."  It  followed 
that  He  co\ild  be  recognized  as  King,  and  the  nature  of  his 
Mmgdom  be  understood  by  those  only  who  were  susceptible  of 
receiving  the  truth:  "Every  OTie  that  is  of  tlie  truth  hearetli  my 
voice."  This  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  summons  to  the  con- 
science of  Pilate  himself  But  the  procurator — a  type  of  the 
educated  Roman  world,  especially  of  its  higher  classes,  lost  in 
worldly-mindedness,  and  conscious  of  no  higher  wants  than 
those  of  this  life — had  no  such  sense  for  truth.  "  What  is 
truth!"  was  his  mocking  question.  " Truth  is  an  empty  name," 
he  meant  to  say. 

§  286. — Jesus  sent  to  Herod. 

Pilate  now  looked  upon  Jesus  simply  as  a  religions  enthu- 
siast, innocent  of  all  political  crimes,  and  told  the  deputies  that 
he  "could  find  no  fault  in  him  at  all."  They  then  replied 
(Luke  xxiii.  5)  that  his  teaching  had  stirred  up  the  people 
everywhere,  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem.  As  soon  as  Pilate 
heard  that  Jesus  was  of  Galilee,  it  occurred  to  him  to  lay  the 
case  before  Herod  Antipas,  tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  Judea,  who 
had  just  then  come  to  the  feast  at  Jerusalem. 

Herod  had  for  long  wished  to  see  Jesus.^  The  fame  of  the 
miracles  inspired  him  with  curiosity  to  see  what  Christ  could 
do.  But  it  was  no  part  of  the  Saviour's  calling  to  satisfy  an 
■i  Cf.  p.  855. 
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idle  curiosity.  To  describe  his  doctrine  fully  to  a  man  so 
utterly  worldly,  would  have  been,  in  his  own  language,  to 
"  cast  pearls  before  swine.'  He,  therefore,  answered  none  of 
Herod's  questions.  The  disappointed  king,  having  arrayed  the 
Saviour,  in.  mockery,  in  a  gorgeous  purple  robe,  and  exposed 
him  to  the  cruel  sport  and  derision  of  the  soldiers,  sent  him 
back  to  the  procurator.  Doubtless  the  latter  was  confirmed 
in  his  own  views  by  the  word  which  Herod  sent  him. 

§  287. — Pilate's  FrviUess  Efforts  to  seme  Jesus. — The  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife. 

la  honour  of  the  Passover,  and  as  a  privilege  to  the  Jews, 
pardon  was  granted  every  year  to  a  criminal  condemned  to 
death.  Pilate  endeavoured  to  make  use  of  this  privilege  in 
favour  of  Jesus;  hoping  thus  at  once  to  admit  the  validity  of 
the  decree  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  yet  leave  it  unexecuted.  In 
order  to  satisfy  their  hatred  against  Jesus  to  some  extent,  he 
proposed,  not  to  free  him  from  all  punishment,  but  to  mitigate 
it  into  scourging.  But  the  multitude,  always  open  to  the 
impressions  of  the  moment — ^the  very  multitude  who,  a  few 
days  before,  had  welcomed  Jesus,  with  shouts  of  enthusiasm, 
as  Theocratic  King — were  now,  when  their  carnal  expectations 
were  deceived,  blind  instruments  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  obe- 
dient to  every  fanatical  impulse  of  the  Pharisees.  They 
clamoured  for  the  pardon  of  a  mtirderer  rather  than  of  the 
&lse  prophet  (as  they  held  him)  who  had  deceived  their  hopes. 

The  procurator  ordered  Jesus  to  be  scourged.  It  could  not 
have  cost  the  feelings  of  a  PUate  much  to  inflict  such  violent 
pain  and  deep  disgrace  upon  an  innocent  man.  He  thought 
that  Jesus,  as  an  enthusiast,  who  had  already  given  so  much 
trouble,  deserved  scourging;  and  he  probably  expected  to 
appease  the  rage  and  excite  the  sympathy  of  the  multitude 
by  the  infliction,  and  so,  perhaps,  to  succeed  in  saving  his  Ufe. 
With  the  cruel  marks  upon  his  body,  the  Saviour  was  brought 
out,  in  the  attire  which  the  soldiers  had  put  upon  him  in 
derision,  and  set  before  the  people ;  when  Pilate,  having  de- 
clared that  he  found  no  guilt  in  him,  said,  "Behold  the  Tncml" 
("Can  it  be  believed  that  he  would  wish  to  make  himself 
king?")  The  sight  only  stimulated  their  fanatical  rage;  and, 
with  unceasing  clamours,  they  demanded  his  crucifixion.  Pull 
of  displeasure,  Pilate  said  to  them,  "  Take  ye  him,  cmd  crucify 
him.,  for  I  find  no  faidt  in  him."  The  Jews  knew  well  how  to 
understand  this ;  and,  as  their  political  accusation  had  failed, 

'  Cf  p.  303. 
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they  had  recourse  again  to  the  religious  one :  "  We  have  a  lomo, 
amd  by  owr  la/w  (confirmed  by  the  Roman  state)  he  ought  to  die, 
leccmse  he  made  hi/mselfthe  Son  of  God." 

Unsusceptible  as  Pilate  was  of  all  impressions  from  the 
higher  life,  unable  to  recognize  the  majesty  that  dwelt  in  that 
lowly  form,  he  yet  found  in  Christ's  demeanour  under  his  suf- 
ferings somethiig  peculiar  and  inexplicable.  Moreover,  his 
wife,f  troubled  by  fearful  dreams,  sent  him  a  warning  to  "Howe 
tiothing  to  do  mth  that  just  'mam,"  And  now,  in  addition  to 
all  this,  he  was  told  that  Jesus  had  declared  himself  to  he  the 
"  Son  of  God,"  a  title  which  he  interpreted  according  to  the 
pagan  conceptions  of  the  "  Sons  of  the  Gods." 

§  288. — Last  Cowoersation  of  Jems  with,  Pilate, — The  Sentence. 

The  transition  is  easy  from  infidelity,  springing  from  world- 
liness  and  frivolity,  to  sudden  emotions  of  superstition.  So  he 
who  but  a  moment  before  had  mockingly  asked  Christ,  "  What 
is  truth?"  went  now,  in  a  sudden  access  of  superstitious  fear, 
and  inquired,  "Whence  art  thou?"  As  the  question  was 
prompted  only  by  superstition  and  curiosity,  and  as  the  ques- 
tioner was  incapable  of  apprehending  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God 
in  the  only  sense  in  which  he  wished  to  be  acknowledged  as 
such,  the  Saviour  made  no  reply.  Pilate,  in  astonishment, 
renewed  his  questions :  "Speakest  thou  not  unto  me  ?  Knowest 
thou  not  that  I  ha/ve  power  to  orwAfy  thee,  amd  home  power  to 
release  thee?"  To  this  Jesus  answered:  '^Thou  couldst  have  no 
power  at  all  against  me,  except  it  were  given  thee  from  above  (if 
God  had  not  brought  it  to  pass  that  I  should  be  delivered  to 
thee  by  the  Sanhedrim) ;  therefore  is  the  guUt  of  those  by 
whom  God  hath  delivered  me  unto  thee  greater  than  thine." 

Thus  did  Christ  declare  that  no  human  will  limited  his  life, 
but  that  his  death  took  place  in  consequence  of  a  higher  neces- 
sity ordained  by  God,  for  a  higher  end.  Pilate  thereupon 
strove  more  earnestly  to  save  him ;  but  the  Jews  alarmed  him 
with  the  cry,  so  terrible  at  that  time,  of  cnrimen  maQestoMsi-  "H 
thou  let  this  man  go,  thou  art  not  Csesar's  friend ;  whosoever 
maketh  himself  a  king,  revolts  against  the  authority  of  the 
emperor."  To  this  storm  of  clamour  the  procurator  at  last, 
though  reluctantly,  yielded .  his  conscience  feared  the  charges 

'  According  to  the  Apocryphal  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  (c.  ii.),  and  later 
accounts  (all  of  which,  however,  probably  came  from  the  same  source),  Bhe 
was  a  proselyte  of  the  gate,  ^eontht,  and  was  named  Procla  (ThUo,  Cod. 
Apooryph.  i.  520).  Judaism  had  found  its  converts  particularly  among 
the  female  j>ex. 
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■which  the  Sanhedrim  might  prefer  against  him  at  Eome ;  and 
his  personal  security  was  more  to  him  than  the  life  of  an  inno- 
cent man. 

§  289. — Jesus  led  to  Cahary. — Sirmm  of  Cp-ene. — The  Words  of  Oki-ist  to 
the  Weepimg  Women. 

As  was  usual  with  condemned  criminals,  Jesus  himself 
carried  the  instrument  of  death  to  the  place  of  execution.  But 
his  severe  struggles  and  sufferings,  both  of  body  and  mind,  had 
so  exhausted  his  strength  that  he  sunk  under  the  burden. 
Even  the  rude  soldiers,  who  had  so  lately  mocked  him,  were 
filled  with  compassion,  and  compelled  a  Jew,  whom  they  met 
on  the  way,  Simon  of  Gyrene,  to  talie  his  cross  and  bear  it  to 
the  place  of  death,  e 

Amid  all  his  sufferings  he  was  moved  with  compassion  for 
the  blinded  people,  over  whose  heads  he  saw  impending  the 
judgments  of  God,  called  down  by  their  long-accumulated  guilt, 
of  which  he  had  so  often  warned  them.  Seeing  the  women  of 
Jerusalem  in  tears,''  he  said  to  them,  "Weep  not  for  me,  but 
weep  for  yourselves  and  for  your  children."  Then,  after  pre- 
dicting the  woes  of  the  siege  and  destruction  of  Jenisalem,  he 
said,  "If  they  do  these  thmgs  in  a  green  tree,  what  shall  he  done 
in  the  dry?"^ 

s  This  account,  given  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  carries  the  proof  of  its 
veracity  in  itself.  It  is  nothing  strange  that  Koman  soldiers,  in  the  public 
service,  could  do,  unresisted,  so  high-handed  an  act  (cf.  Mug's  instructive 
remarks  on  the  narrative  of  Christ's  passion,  Zeitsohriffc  fiir  d.  Geiatl.  d. 
Erzbisthums  Freiburg,  1831,  v.  s.  12).  Mark,  whose  account  bears  evi- 
dence in  this,  as  in  several  other  places,' of  peculiar  sources  of  information, 
oral  or  written,  mentions  (xv.  21)  that  this  Simon  was  the  father  of  two 
men  well  known  in  the  first  Christian  congregations.  Notwithstanding 
all  that  Strauss  says  to  the  contrary,  John's  statement,  that  Jesus  was  led 
bearing  his  own  cross,  is  not  at  variance  with  that  given  by  the  other 
sources,  viz.  that  he  was  afterward  relieved  of  the  load  on  account  of  his 
exhaustion.  John  passes  lightly  over  some  things  in  the  narrative  of 
Christ's  passion,  and  gives  prominence  to  others  not  mentioned  by  the 
other  Evangelists ;  there  is,  therefore,  no  ground  of  surprise  in  his  omis- 
sion of  this  particular  incident.  If  it  be  sup;  osed  that  the  Apostle  John 
did  not  write  this  Gospel,  can  it  be  imagined  that  its  author  im^ew  nothing 
of  this  account  (for  a  doctrinal  motive  to  intentional  silence  is  out  of  the 
question)  ?  In  what  comer  must  he  have  written,  to  remain  ignorant  of 
an  incident  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  traditional  accounts  of  the 
passion  ?  And  how  could  a  document  issuing  firom  such  a  comer  be  passed 
off  as  the  production  of  John,  the  Apostle. 

^  Luke  xxiii.  27-31. 

'  "  If  the  Holy  One,  entering  among  sinfiil  men,  is  so  entreated,  what 
must  happen  to  those  whose  sufferings  will  be  the  iust  penalty  of  their  own 
accumulated  guilt  ?"  , 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  CRUCIFIXION. 
§  290. — Delaila  of  the  Crucifixion. 
When  Jesus  reached  the  place  of  execution,  he  was  offered, 
as  was  usual,  a  spiced  wine,J  intended  to  stupiiy  the  mind  and 
deaden  the  pains  of  death.  Oppressed  with  burning  thirst,  he 
tasted  of  the  wine;  but  when  he  perceived  the  stupifying 
drug,  he  refused  to  drink,  that  he  might  die  in  full  conscious- 
ness. Stripped  of  nearly  all  his  clothing,''  he  "was  lifted  up  to 
the  cross,  bound,  and  then  nailed  to  it  by  his  hands  and  feet.' 
(The  chief  pain  of  this  cruel  death,  according  to  a  writer  -who 

i  Matt,  xxvii.  34.  Mark  describes  it  exactly  (xv.  23)  as  olvog  icfivp- 
vifffievog.  Cf.  Acta  Fructuosi  Tarraconensis,  where  it  is  related  of  the 
martyrs,  "  0am  rmdti  ex  fraiema  caritate  Us  offeremi,  itti  conditi  pei-mixti 
poculwm  svmerent,"  &c.  (c.  iii.  Euinart.  Acta  Martyrum,  Amstel.  1713, 
220).  The  merum  condUnm  was  given  by  the  Christians  to  the  confes- 
sors twnquam  wntidotum,  that,  by  means  of  it,  they  might  be  less  sensible 
of  suffering  (TertuU.  de  Jejuniis,  c,  xii.). 

^  John's  mention  of  the  %irwv  dppafpog  is  confirmed  by  the  statement  of 
Isidore  of  Pelusium,  that  such  garments  were  peculiar  to  GalUee.  Such  a 
garment,  though  somewhat  common  in  Galilee,  and  worn  by  the  lower 
classes,  might  have  been  a  novelty  to  the  Koman  soldiers,  and,  therefore, 
an  object  of  value  in  their  eyes.  Isidore  says,  "  Tig  Si  ayvoti  Ti)v  tvH- 
Xeiav  TTJQ  kffQjjroQ  kKuvtjQ^  y^^^p  oi  itTijiXoi  KSXpv^Tat  tSiv  FaXiXaiwy, 
KaQ'  ovg  Kai  fiaXfirra  to  toiovto  ^iKii  yivstrOat  ifiariov,  Ts^vy  Tivi,  wq  ai 
arrjBodiafiidsg,  avavpovawv  itftaivofitvov." 

'  There  has  been  much  dispute  on  this  point,  and  many  have  given  it 
undue  importance  ;  the  result  of  'the  most  candid  inquiry  is,  that  the  feet 
were  nailed  as  well  as  the  hands.  The  most  striking  confirmation  is 
afforded  by  the  fact  that  the  fathers,  writing  at  a  time  when  crucifixion 
was  in  use,  speak  of  the  jiieremg  of  feme's  feet  as  a  matter  of  course, 
without  laying  any  stress  upon  it  as  necessary  to  fulfil  Ps.  xxii.  17.  We 
cannot  enter  into  the  inquiry  at  length,  but  will  only  allude  to  the  passage 
in  Tertullian  so  important  in  reference  to  this  question  (Adv.  Marcion.  iii, 
19).  After  citing  "fodenmt  manus  meas  et  pedes"  fi-om  the  Psalm,  he 
undertakes  to  show  that  it  was  fulfilled  in  the  crucifixion  of  Christ.  The 
words  immediately  following,  "  guce  proprie  atrocitas  cmeU,"  can  mean 
nothing  else  than  that  it  was  the  piercing  of  the  hands  and  feet  which,  on 
the  whole,  made  this  punishment  of  death  so  terrible.  He  then  speaks  of 
the  apices  crads  as  belonging  to  the  cross  in  general,  not  Christ's  in  parti- 
cular. Further,  he  says  that  the  Psalm  cannot  be  applied  to  any  other 
that  had  died  as  a  martyr  among  the  Jews ;  no  man  of  God  except  Christ 
had  suffered  tkU  mode  of  death,  "  qui  solus  a  popido  tarn,  iimgniter  cruci- 
fsms  eat"  (who  suffered  so  marked  a  death  by  crucifixion — one  otherwise 
unknown  in  the  Old  Testament — defining  him,  before  all  others,  and  fixing 
him  alone  as  the  one  to  whom  the  words  of  the  Psalm  could  be  applied). 
Cf.  Hug's  Dissertation,  before  pited ;  Hose's  Leben  Jesu,  §  143. 
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lived  wliile   it  was   yet   known   and   used,  consisted  in  the 
hanging  of  the  body  while  the  hands  and  feet  were  nailed.) 

§  291. — Ckrkt  Prays  for  his  Enemies.— The  Two  Thieves. 

"When  he  was  fastened  to  the  cross,  amid  the  jeers  and 
scoffs  of  the  carnal  multitude,  He  did  not  invoke  the  Divine 
judgments  upon  the  heads  of  those  who  had,  returning  evil 
for  good,  inflicted  such  terrible  tortures  upon  him;  on  the 
contrary,  with  boundless  love,™  he  commended  his  enemies  to 
the  mercy  of  God,  praying,  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do"  (the  ignorance  of  delusion,  though  a 
guilty  one). 

Two  criminals,  of  widely  opposite  dispositions,  were  crucified 
with  him.  While  the  one,  hardened  in  sin,  joined  in  mocking 
Christ,  the  other  rebuked  him  for  so  doing.  Perhaps  the 
men's  offences  had  been  different ;  the  one  may  have  been  a 
common  robber,  the  other  a  criminal  led  away  by  the  poKtical 
passions  that  then  excited  the  nation — like  the  Sica/rri,^  the 
tools  of  the  hierarchy ;  but  on  this  question  we  have  no  light. 
At  any  rate,  one  of  them,  roused  to  a  sense  of  sin  and  guilt, 
became  susceptible  of  higher  impressions.  And  the  deeper 
his  consciousness  that  his  own  punishment  was  justly  due  to 
his  crimes,  the  more  deeply  must  he  have  been  affected  by  the 
sufferings  of  the  Holy  One  beside  him.  Who  can  reckon  the 
power  of  a  Divine  impression  upon  a  contrite  soul — a  soul 
freed  from  the  bonds  of  sense  by  immediate  sufferings  ? 

It  is  at  once  a  proof  as  well  of  the  Divine  life  manifested 
by  Christ  in  the  very  face  of  death,  as  of  the  religious  suscep- 
tibility of  the  criminal  himself,  that  he,  who  had  perhaps 
before  seen  none  of  the  proofs  of  Christ's  majesty,  should  have 
anticipated  the  feith  even  of  Apostles;  and  this  he  did  in 
trampling  upon  Jewish  prejudices,  and  recognizing  the  Messiah 
ia  the  sufferer.  "Lord,"  said  he,  "remember  me  when  thou 
earnest  into  thy  Tdngdom."  The  answer  of  Christ"  is  full  of 
import  in  more  respects  than  one.  In  view  of  the  sinner's 
faith,  founded  on  genuine  repentance,  he  promises  him  bliss ; 
and  in  opposition  to  the  expectation  that  His  kingdom  was 
only  to  be  founded  in  the  future,  he  promises  him  immediate 
bliss :  "  Verily,  I  say  imto  thee,  to-day  shaM  thou  be  with  me  in 
Paradise."  V 

"  Thus  illustrating  prac««!a%  his  precepts  in  the  Sennon  on  the  Mount, 

"  As  Barabbas,  Luke  xxiii.  19. 

"  Its  contradiction  to  ordinary  Jewish  notions  proves  its  originality. 

f  A  symbolical  name  for  the  regions  of  bliss. 
2h 
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§  292.—Oknst's  Exdamaiim :  Psalm  xxii. — Sis  Last  Words. 

What  Divine  confidence  did  Christ's  words  to  the  malefactor 
display,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  sufferings  !  But  he  partook 
of  all  purely  human  feelings,  and  was  therefore  subject  to  the 
alternations  which  the  outward  circumstances  tended  to 
produce.  The  first  struggles  of  death  may  call  forth  in  mam, 
the  sense  of  personal  sin;  but  He,  the  perfectly  Holy,  could 
have  no  such  sense.  All  that  he  could  feel  (and  that  he  did 
feel)  was  a  consciousness  that  his  sufferings  were  the  result  of 
the  sins  of  men,  and  a  deep  sympathy  with  the  sufferings 
brought  upon  mankind  by  sin.  Under  these  pangs  of  soul 
and  body  he  sees  before  him  the  Holy  One,  persecuted, 
mocked,  proved  in  the  bitterest  sufferings,  yet  steadfastly 
trusting  in  God,  as  described  in  the  twenty-second  Psalm : 
and  the  idea,  as  delineated  by  the  inspired  Psalmist,  was 
realized — not  only  in  itself,  but  in  the  minutest  traits  of  its 
delineation  also — in  Him,  who  stood  among  men  as  the  only 
Holy  One,  not  only  exhibiting  the  ideal  of  holiness  in  conflict 
and  suffering,  but  triumphing  through  them. 

At  the  acme  of  his  pangs,  he  cries  aloud,  "  My  God,  my 
God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?"  The  form  of  the  words, 
"my  God"  impKes  the  consciousness,  in  his  inmost  soul,  of 
inseparable  union  with  God.  The  words  must  also  be  taken 
as  the  expression  of  a  single,  subordinate  moment,  in  connexion 
with  the  whole  state  of  soul  expressed  in  the  Psalm. 

An  enigma,  indeed,  must  this  exclamation  appear  to  all  who 
isolate  it  from  its  connexion  with  the  state  of  Christ's  soul  up 
to  the  last  expression  of  triumph,  "  It  is  finished  /"an  enigma, 
indeed,  to  those  who  forget  that  Christ  suffered  and  died  for 
mankind — ^for  mankind  laid  up  in  his  heart ;  an  enigma  to 
all,  in  a  word,  who  are  strangers  to  the  Christian  Ufe.  But 
the  Christian  sees,  in  this  feature  of  his  Master's  history,  a 
type  of  the  hfe  of  individual  believers  and  of  the  whole 
Church ;  for  both  must  be  led,  through  all  stages  of  suffering, 
and  even  through  moments  of  apparent  abandonment  by  God, 
to  perfection  and  glorification. 

Parched  with  inward  heat,  the  Saviour  asks,  for  the  last 
time,  for  a  cooling  drink.  A  sponge,  filled  with  the  acid  drink 
used  by  the  soldiers,?  was  placed  to  his  lips.  Dying,  he 
commends  his  mother  to  the  care  of  that  beloved  disciple  who 
stood  nearer  to  him  than  a  brother.     And  then  he  utters  the 

1  Posoa. 
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■word  of  triumph,  the  greatest  and  the  weightiest  that  has 
been  uttered  upon  the  earth:  "It  is  finished  1"  and  commends 
his  soul,  separating  from  his  bodily  being,  to  the  Father  in 
Heaven. 

§  293. — Plimomena  accompcmymg  the  Death  of  ChrUt :  the  Earthquake  ; 
tlie  Darkness  ;  the  Hemdimg  of  the  Temple-veil. 

The  wise  men  from  the  East  were  led  to  the  Redeemer  by 
the  remarkable  phenomena  which  attended  his  hvrth;  and 
similar  wonders  accompanied  his  death.  As  the  unity  of  the 
world  as  a  whole  [the  world  of  nature  and  of  spirit],  is  seen  in 
natural  signs  accompanying  epoch-making  events  in  history, 
so  we  need  not  marvel  to  find  the  greatest  event  of  history — 
shown  as  such  by  its  fruits  in  the  spiritual  renovation  of 
mankind  even  to  those  who  cannot  comprehend  its  internal 
import — attended  by  similar  manifestations.  At  the  moment 
of  Christ's  death  there  was  an  earthquake ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  and  perhaps  from  the  same  cause,  a  darkness  spread  over 
the  sky,  producing  effects  like  those  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.' 
The  veil  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  the  Temple  was  rent 
asunder,^   signifying  that  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  heaven  is 

'  Jidim  Africa/wm,  the  first  Christian  author  of  a  world-historical  work, 
says  that  the  heathen  historian  TliaWm  described  this  darkness  as  an 
ikXhi^iq  tov  TiXiov.  Afrioanus  rightly  contradicts  this,  since  no  eclipse 
could  possibly  have  taken  place  at  the  time,  and  infers,  justly,  that  the 
darkness  could  only  have  occurred  as  a  real  miracle.  (See  the  fragment  in 
Qeorg.  Syncell.  Chronograph,  ed.  Nieubuhr,  Dindorf,  i.  610.)  The  Fathers 
of  the  first  century  refer  frequently  to  a  statement  made  by  Phlegon,  the 
author  of  a  "  Chronicle,"  under  Hadrian.  Eusebius  quotes  his  words, 
Chron.  under  the  fourth  year  of  202nd  Olymp.  :  "  IkXu^is  fiXiov  juyiaTti 
Ttiiv  lyvwffiikv(t)v  TrpoTepoVj  Kai  vi%  wp^  '^i^ry  tt^q  Tjfikpag  lyivero,  (Sffrs 
Kal  aarepag  iv  ovpavtf  (jiavfjvai."  A  great  earthquake  in  Bithyuia  had 
destroyed  most  part  of  Niccea  (1.  c,  p.  614.) 

'  By  KaTamraciia,  Matt,  xxvii.  61,  it  is  most  natural  to  understand 
the  curtain  before  the  "Holy  of  Holies,"  for  this  was  distinctively  so 
called  ;  the  veil  before  the  Sanctuary  was  called  KoXviifid  (Philo,  De  Vit. 
Mos.  iii.  §  5) ;  or  vaoQ  must  mean  the  Sanctuary  in  the  stricter  sense, 
which  does  not  accord  with  the  usa.ge  of  Matthew.  The  latter  view 
destroys  the  peculiar  import  of  the  occurrence. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  feet  of  the  rending  of  the  veil  is  well 
supported.  It  is  true,  it  is  not  so  well  sustained  as  the  other  phenomena, 
not  being  mentioned  by  Luke  and  .Tohn ;  but  there  is  no  decisive  ground 
for  doubting  its  credibility.  It  is  true,  that  the  account  may  have  origi- 
nated from  the  occurrence  of  some  feet  of  the  kind,  which  assumed  this 
particular  form  in  the  narrative,  from  the  idea,  subsequently  received,  that 
access  to  the  "Holiest"  was  opened  by  Christ.  Hiose  who  presuppose 
this  would  call  it  a  mythical  element,  blended  with  the  historical.  We  use 
the  term  "mythical"  purposely,  having  no  superstitious  fear  of  the  word 
when  we  wish   to  make   use   of  the  idea.    Although  we  assert  that 
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opened  to  all  men.  through  the  finished  work  of  Christ;  the 
wall  of  partition  between  the  Divine  and  the  Human  broken 
down ;  and  a  spiritual  worship  substituted  for  an  outward  and 
sensible  one. 

CHAPTEK  VIII. 

THE  RESURRECTION. 
§  294. — Did  Chriit  predict  hie  Regmrcctiont 

Before  describing  the  Resurrection,  we  must  examine  the 
question  whether  Christ  foresaw  and  predicted  that  event  as 
well  as  his  sufierings. 

It  is  true,  we  cannot  prove,  d  priori,  that  he  must  neces- 
sarily have  foreknown  the  Resurrection.  If  he  had  had  only 
a  confident  certainty  that  the  Holy  Spirit  would  continue  to 
work  in  his  disciples,  unfolding  the  truth  He  had  taught  them, 
and  completing  the  training  He  had  commenced,  he  might 
have  left  behind  him  his  work  on  earth  with  calm  assurance 
of  the  future ;  He  need  not  necessarily  have  concluded  that 
his  corporeal  reappearance  to  his  followers  in  so  short  a  time 
must  form  the  link  of  connexion  between  his  departure  and 
the  renewal  of  spiritual  communion  with  them.  Notwith- 
standing all  this,  however,  the   close  connexion  of  Christ's 

Christianity  is,  in  its  essence,  not  a  mythical,  but  a  historical  religion, 
founded  upon  a  chain  of  real  historical  facts  ;  and  although  we  make  a 
broad  distinction  between  myths  and  symbolical  representations  of  facta ; 
still  we  do  not  assert  it  to  be  impossible  that,  after  religious  intuition  had 
received  a  new  direction  from  the  extraordinary  fects  of  Christianity, 
certain  mythical  elements,  attaching  themselves  to  the  facts,  could  have 
crept  into  the  Christian  tradition.  The  mythical  must  predominate,  in 
order  to  make  a  narrative  apocryphal. 

But  to  admit  this  possibility,  even  in  individual  cases  like  the  one  before 
us,  is  not  to  admit  its  reality.  Although  it  is  true  that  none  but  a  few 
priests  could  possibly  have  witnessed  the  rending  of  the  veil  of  "  the  Holy 
01  Holies,"  it  was  by  no  means  impassible  that  it  could  be  generally  known 
afterward ;  since,  among  other  reasons,  many  priests  afterward  became 
Christians.  Nor  is  the  airgvmentum,  e  siletitio  at  all  decisive  in  this  case. 
The  authors  of  the  New  Testament  had  so  rich  a  treasure  of  proofs  at 
command  that  they  did  not  need  to  run  to  every  individual  fiict  which  they 
might  have  used.  They  drew  from  full  sources  (as  the  Apostolical  epistles 
show),  and  could  afford  to  pass  by  many  available  things.  In  the  Evaiag. 
ad  nebrceos,  it  is  related  that  a  beam  over  the  Temple-door  broke  in  two 
{svperlimmia/retempli  ityfinita  magnitudinis  fvact/mn  esse  atqm  divi^um.  See 
Hieron.  in  Matt,  xxvii.  51 ;  torn.  vii.  pt.  1,  p.  836,  ed  Vallars) ;  which 
might  have  been  caused  by  the  earthquake.  Cf  also,  the  statement  cited 
from  the  Qemara  (in  Hug's  Dissertation  above  mentioned),  that  the  folding 
doors  of  the  Temple,  although  locked,  suddeijy  burst  open  about  40  years 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  All  these  accounts  hint  at  soms/(ie|i|4 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  them. 
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resurrection  with  his  whole  work  as  Redeemer  must,  in  the 
outset,  make  it  appear  altogether  improbable  that  he  should 
not  have  foreknown  it. 

"  But  if  he  looked  forward  to  his  resurrection  with  full  con- 
fidence, how  can  we  account  for  his  conflicts  at  the  approach 
of  death  ?"  Here  is  the  same  enigma  of  the  union  of  Divinity 
and  Humanity  which  pei'vades  the  whole  life  of  Christ,  and  is 
especially  prominent  at  particular  momeats.  Phenomena 
somewhat  analogous  appear  in  the  coexisting  emotions  of  the 
Divine  and  the  natural  life  in  believers  imbued  with  the 
Spirit  of  Christ.  The  consciousness,  in  Him,  that  death  was 
but  a  passage  to  his  glorification  did  not  prevent  the  strivings 
of  nature  with  sufierings;  nor  could  the  assurance  of  speedy 
resurrection  save  him  from  the  struggle.  All  that  we  can  do 
is  to  distinguish  the  separate  moments  of  his  consciousness; 
remembering  that  faith  is  not  one  with  intuition.'  The 
sacrifice  of  Christ  lost  as  little  of  its  moral  import  by  the 
assurance  of  res\irrection  as  does  the  self-sacrifice  of  the 
believer  who  submits  to  the  death-struggle  in  faith  of  a  blissful 
life  beyond. 

But  can  it  be  proved  that  Christ  predicted  his  resurrection 
to  the  disciples  ?  May  they  not,  at  a  later  period,  have  attri- 
buted such  an  import  to  figurative  expressions  of  his,  like  those 
in  John,  which,  in  reality,  only  referred  to  his  spiritual  mani- 
festations to  them ;  as  was  done  with  Matt.  xii.  40,  and  John 
ii  191 

Even  if  we  grant  that  this  may  have  been  the  case  with 
some  of  Christ's  expressions  of  the  kind,  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  aU  the  intimations  of  the  resurrection  were  applied 
in  this  way  only  at  a  later  period.  The  very  fact  that  some  of 
his  sayings  really  did  intimate  it,  may  have  led  to  the  attri- 
buting of  this  meaning  to  others  that  did  not.  In  John  xx. 
8,  9,  we  see  an  indication  that  the  disciples,  soon  after  his 
death,  began  to  call  to  mind  what  he  had  said  concerning  his 
resurrection,  and  hope  began  to  struggle  with  fear  in  their 
souls.  But  John  has  preserved  to  us  one  of  Christ's  sayings, 
which  plainly  points  to  his  resurrection,  viz.  x.  17,  18.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  declaration,  "/  ha/ve  power  to  lay  down  my  life, 
and  I  ha/ve  power  to  take  it  up  again,"  was  meant  to  imply 
something  distinctive  and  peculiar  to  Christ;  it  is  entirely 
emasculated  by  being  applied  to  that  immortality  which  is 

'  Christ  is  represented,  Heb.  xii.  2,  as  leading  the  way  for  idieveis,  by 
himself  reaching  his  glory  through  a  perfectly  tried  faith. 
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common  to  all  men ;  nor  can  it  be  satisfied,  except  by  reference 
to  his  resurrection.  There  are  passages  in  the  synoptical  Gos- 
pels (e.  g.  Matt.  xvi.  21 ;  Luke  is.  22)  in  which  Christ  ex- 
pressly foretells  his  resurrection,  along  with  his  sufferings,  spe- 
cifying the  precise  interval  of  three  days;  but  it  is  marvellous 
that  these  precise  declarations  should  neither  have  been  under- 
stood nor  made  the  subject  of  direct  inquiry,  often  as  they 
were  repeated.  This  appears  unhistoricalj  indeed,  it  is  a  thing 
to  be  looked  for,  that  tradition  would  give  to  such  expressions, 
after  the  event,  when  their  bearing  was  better  understood,  a 
more  precise  form  than  they  really  had  at  first.  In  John's 
Gospel,  all  Christ's  intimations  are  distant  and  indefinite,  as  is 
usual  in  prophecy;  and  this  is  one  of  the  proofs  of  its  genuine 
Apostolic  origin. 

§  295. — D^ecHon  of  the  Apostles  immediaiely  after  Chrisfs  Death.— Their 
Joy  and  Activity  at  a  laier  Period. — The  Beappea/rcmce  of  CIvrist  necessary 
to  explam  the  Chamge. 

The  death  of  Christ  annihilated  at  a  stroke  the  Messianic 
expectations  of  the  Apostles.  Their  dejection  was  complete. 
But  if,  of  all  that  they  had  hoped,  nothmg  was  ever  realized, 
this  dejection  could  not  have  passed  away.  It  is  true,  we  may 
suppose  it  abstractly  possible  that,  after  the  first  consternation 
was  over,  the  deep,  spiritual  impressions  which  Christ  had 
made  might  have  revived,  and  operated  more  powerfully,  and 
even  more  purely,  now  that  they  could  no  longer  see  him  with 
their  bodily  eyes.  But  this  view  could  not  arise,  except  along 
with  the  recognition  of  an  historical  Christ  as  the  personal 
ground  and  cause  of  such  a  new  spiritual  creation ;  without 
the  presupposition  of  such  a  Christ,  there  is  no  possible  founder 
tion  on  which  to  conceive  of  such  after- workings. 

And  even  with  it,  we  cannot  explain  (not  bare  conceivable 
possibilities,  but)  the  actual  state  of  the  case,  viz.  the  dejection 
of  the  Apostles  s.t  first,  and  what  they  were  and  did  afterward. 
There  must  be  some  intermediate,  historical  &ct  to  explain  the 
transition;  somethmg  must  have  occurred  to  revive,  with  new 
power,  the  almost  effaced  impression ;  to  bring  back  the  flow 
of  their  faith  which  had  so  far  ebbed  away.  The  reappearance, 
then,  of  Christ  among  his  disciples  is  a  connecting  link  in  the 
chain  of  events  which  cannot  possibly  be  spared.  It  acted 
thus  :  Their  sunken  faith  in  his  promises  received  a  new  im- 
pulse when  these  promises  were  repeated  by  Him,  risen  from 
the  dead;  his  reappearance  formed  the  point  of  contact  for  a 
new  spiritual  communion  with  him,  never  to  be  dissolved;  nay, 
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thenceforward  to  be  developed  ever  more  and  more.  Accord- 
ing to  their  own  unvarying  asseverations,  it  was  the  foundation 
of  their  immoveable  faith  in  his  person,  and  in  himself  as  Mes- 
siah and  Son  of  God,  as  well  as  of  their  steadfast  hope,  in  his 
communion,  of  a  blissful,  everlasting  life,  triumphing  over 
death.  Without  it,  they  never  could  have  had  that  inspiring 
assiurance  of  faith  with  which  they  everywhere  testified  of  what 
they  had  received,  and  joyfully  submitted  to  tortures  and  to 
death. 

§  296. — Was  the  B&wppecura/nce  of  Christ  a  Vimm  ? 

If,  then,  it  be  the  task  of  history  to  connect  the  course  of 
events,  the  reappearance  of  Christ  must  be  recognized  as  an 
essential  link  in  the  chain  which  brought  about  the  spiritual 
renovation  of  the  life  of  humanity.  Without  it,  the  historical 
inquirer  wiU  always  have  an  inexplicable  enigma  to  solve.  But 
reason,  which  demands  this  connexion  of  events,  feels  itself — 
until  it  has  obtained  a  higher  light  by  faith — repelled  by  a 
supemoikM-ai  event,  not  to  be  explained  from  the  connexion 
itself.  And  the  inquirer  who  does  not  recognize  (as  we  felt 
ourselves  compelled  to  do  at  the  outset)  the  whole  manifesta- 
tion of  Christ  as  supernatural,  must  set  himself  to  the  task  of 
finding .  some  natural  explanation  of  his  reappearance,  in  the 
connexion  of  cause  and  efiect. 

Those  who  attempt  such  an  explanation  on  internal  grounds 
suppose  Christ's  reappearance  to  have  been  a  vision.  Now,  in 
any  vision  (other  than  magical,  and  such  are  precluded  by  the 
hypothesis  of  this  inquiry,  which  goes  upon  natural  and  his- 
torical grounds)  a  psychological  starting-point  is  necessarily 
presupposed,  even  when  the  vision  is  said  to  be  seen  by  one 
individual,  much  more  when  it  is  repeatedly  seen,  in  the  same 
way,  by  difierent  individuals.  But  no  such  starting-point  can 
be  found  in  the  mental  condition  of  the  Apostles,  such  as  it 
has  been  described.  It  is  precisely  in  order  to  explain  the 
change  in  that  condition  that  we  need  another  cause.  How 
is  it  possible  to  derive  from  the  psychological  development 
itself  a  condition  precisely  its  contrary?  That  were  indeed  a 
petiiio  prindpii. 

Moreover,  the  very  native  of  the  Evangelical  narratives, 
bearing,  as  they  do,  the  stamp  of  sensible  reaSty,  subverts  such 
a  hypothesis.  And  to  these  must  be  added  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  a  contemporary,  who  himself  came  forward  within 
a  very  few  years"  as  a  witness  for  the  reality  of  Christ's  resur- 
rection, whose  personality  lies  before  ns,  in  his  letters,  in  all 
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the  traits  of  undeniable  historical  reality,  and  whose  convic- 
tions, founded  on  that  resurrection,  gave  him  power  to  en- 
counter cheerfully  all  perils,  labours,  and  sufferings  —  the 
Apostle  Paul.  And  Paul  bears  witness  that  Christ  appeared 
to  more  than  five  hundred  at  one  time.^ 

§  297. — Was  Chrwt'e  a  real  Death  1 

If  the  inquirer  still  perseveres  in  rejecting  everything  super- 
natural, he  must  have  recourse  to  external  grounds  for  the 
explanation  of  Christ's  reappearance,  and  deem  it  a  revival 
from  apparent  death,  brought  about  by  the  use  of  natural 
means 

It  may  be  admitted,  inasmuch  as  crucifixion  was  not  imme- 
diately fatal,  ihat  one  who  had  endured  its  torture  for  several 
hours  might  be  restored  by  careful  medical  aid;  although  it 
certainly  was  not  an  easy  thing  to  do,  as  the  examples  men- 
tioned by  Josephus''  testify.  But  let  us,  without  inqxiiring  for 
other  signs  of  death  in  the  ease  of  Jesus,  notice  the  following 
points.  Before  his  crucifixion,  he  had  endured  multiplied  suf- 
ferings, both  of  sotil  and  body;  he  had  been  scourged;  he  was 
so  worn  out  on  the  way  to  Golgotha  that  he  could  not  carry 
his  cross,  and  even  the  Roman  soldiers  had  pity  on  him;  he 
was  nailed  to  the  cross  by  his  hands  and  feet ;  he  had  remained 
from  noon  till  towards  evening*  in  this  painful  position,  under 
the  rays  of  a  burning  sun ;  he  took  leave  of  the  world  in  the 
struggles  of  death;  his  side  was  pierced^  by  the  lance  of  a  Eo- 

"  1  Cor.  XV.  6. 

"  In  his  autobiography,  §  75.  He  had  heen  sent,  with  a  troop  of  Roman 
horse,  to  the  village  of  Tekoah,  four  or  five  hours'  distant,  to  reconnoitre. 
Jerome,  living  in  Bethlehem,  writes  of  this  village,  "  Thecoam  viculum 
esse  in  monte  sitnm  et  duodecim  millihus  ab  Jerosolymis  separatum, 
qmiidie  oculis  cerrdmus"  (t.  iv.  pt.  i.  p.  882).  Returning  from  the  vil- 
lage to  Jerusalem,  Josephus  saw  several  prisoners  hanging  on  crosses, 
who  must  have  been  crucified  in  the  interim,  as  he  had  Tiot  seen  them  in 
going  out.  On  arriving  at  camp,  he  begged  of  Titus  the  lives  of  three, 
and  had  them  at  once  taken  down  (after  hanging,  therefore,  but  a  few 
hours),  and  treated,  medically,  with  the  utmost  care  ;  yet  but  one  out  of 
the  three  survived.  (Cf.  Bretachneider's  remarks  on  this  account,  Stud.  a. 
Krit.  1832,  iii.  ;  also,  ffug,  Freiburg.  Zeitsohrift,  No.  vii.  148.) 

"  A  close  computation  of  the  hours  cannot  be  arrived  at  from  the  Evan- 
gelical accounts.  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  even  the  disciples  who 
were  eye-witnesses  were  able,  under  the  circumstances,  to  note  the  precise 
time. 

»  I  make  the  following  remarks  with  reference  to  John  xix.  31,  to  guard 
against  the  interpolations  placed  in  this  passage  by  a  pro&ne  vulgarity, 
which  reads  John's  Gospel  as  it  would  a  police  report.  The  mffi'inatre 
crura  was  indeed  an  ignominious  punishment,  particularly  used  as  a  capital 
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man  soldier ;  and,  after  all  this,  he  remained  two  nights  and  a 
day  in  a  fresh  grave.  Yet,  without  medical  aid  or  attendance, 
the  same  inan  walks  about,  on  a  sudden,  among  his  disciples, 
apparently  in  sound  health  and  full  of  vital  power !  Had  he 
appeared  among  them  sick  and  suffering,  as  he  must  have  done 
had  he  been  restored  by  natural  means  from  apparent  death, 
such  a  sight  could  not  have  revived  their  sunken  faith,  or  be- 
come the  foundation  for  all  their  hopes.  A  weak  man  would 
have  reappeared,  subject  to  death  like  any  other.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  he  seemed  to  them  so  much  more  like  a  glorified 
being,  that  he  had  to  give  them  sensible  proofs  of  his  humanity. 
He  appeared  to  them  thenceforth  as  one  over  whom  death  had 
no  power ;  and,  therefore,  became  a  pledge  that  the  life  of  man 
should  conquer  death,  and  enjoy  for  ever  a  glorified  existence. 

Even  i±  all  this  co\ild  be  made  to  agree  with  a  restoration  of 
Christ  by  natural  means  from  apparent  death,  we  should  have 
further  to  suppose  either  that  his  life  was  subsequently  pro- 
longed for  some  time,  or  that  he  died  soon  after,  in  consequence 
of  his  wounds  and  sufferings.  The  former  supposition  is  a 
mere  fajicy;  there  is  no  possible  ground  for  it  in  history;  the 
latter  is  contradicted  by  the  facts  of  his  reappearance ;  there 

puniahment  for  slaves  ;  but  it  certainly  was  not  immediatdy  fatal.  (After 
the  hands  were  cut  off,  the  legs  broken,  and  the  body  maimed  in  various 
ways,  the  criminals  were  thrust  into  a  pit,  still  alive :  KoKotiSiaavris  Bi 
Kai  ffvvTpi^avrsg  rd  (TKeXr),  in  Z^ivtuq  tpptipav  tug  riva  Tatppov.  Polyb. 
i.  c.  80,  §  13.)  The  death-blow  was  afterward  giren  in  some  other  way. 
Hence  (Ammian.  MarceUin.  Hist.  xiv.  9)  it  is  expressly  added,  "fi-aotis 
cruribuB,  occiduntur."  The  soldiers,  having  completed  the  effractio  crwrmn 
ou  the  two  malefectors  that  were  crucified  with  Jesus,  either  gave  them 
the  death-blow  or  permitted  them,  after  being  taken  down,  to  perish  slowly 
from  their  broken  limbs.  But,  as  no  signs  of  life  could  be  seen  in  Jesus, 
they  saw  no  necessity  to  execute  the  conunand,  which  was  given  solely 
under  the  presupposition  that  crucifixion  could  not  kill  so  soon.  Nor  wag 
this  at  all  strange  ;  all  that  was  demanded  was  that  the  crucifixion  should 
have  done  its  work  effectually.  They  deemed  it  enough,  therefore,  to 
thrust  the  lance  into  his  side,  either  to  assure  themselves  that  he  was  dead, 
or  to  give  him  the  death-blow.  It  would  have  been  a  bad  manosuvre, 
indeed,  to  do  this  as  a  mere  pretence,  with  the  intention  to  save  him. 
Although  the  word  viiTTetv  may  denote  a  slight  wound,  its  meaning  (aa 
denoting  a  severe  wound)  is  fixed  by  the  weapon  employed  ;  and,  more- 
over, John  uses  it  as  synonymous  witii  ixKivTelv,  v.  37-  The  wound  could 
not  have  been  a  small  one,  as  Christ  afterward  called  on  the  disciples  to 
thrust  their  hands  into  it.  And  there  are  other  instances  in  which  we  read 
of  the  death-blow  being  given  by  piercing  the  side  with  a  lance ;  two 
martyrs,  Marcus  and  Marcellianus,  had  remained  a  day  and  a  night  tied 
to  a  stake,  to  which  their  feet  were  nailed,  jnesit  p-cefectus  amhos,  uU 
atabant,  lamceisper  laiera  perfara/ri  (Acta  Sanot.  Jun.  t.  iii.  f.  571). 
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was  no  coMse  of  death  apparent.  And  the  very  feet  of  his 
dying  would  have  destroyed  all  the  moral  efiect  of  his  resur- 
rection, which  consisted  solely  in  the  conviction  wrought  by  it 
that  he,  as  Messiah,  had  conquered  death,  and  was  no  more 
subject  to  its  power.  Moreover,  if  it  be  true  that  Christ's  suf- 
ferings caused  his  death,  he  is  chargeable  with  grossly  deceiving 
the  disciples  to  present  his  body  to  them  in  a  higher  light,  and 
thereby  give  an  impulse  to  their  faith  which  it  could  not 
otherwise  have  obtained.  And  so  that  great  fact  which  formed 
the  immoveable  basis  of  the  disciples'  faith  in  Christ's  person 
and  work,  and  in  his  plan  of  salvation,  on  which  rests  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  Christian  Church,  must  have  gained  its 
high  import  from  an  actual  deception  on  the  part  of  Christ 
himself,  or  at  least  from  an  intentional  concealment  of  the 
truth! 

Had  the  Jewish  opponents  of  the  Gospel  made  use  of  this 
hypothesis  to  invalidate  the  proof  of  Divinity  which  the  dis- 
ciples derived  from  Christ's  reappearance,  and  circulated  it 
freely,  it  would  neither  be  matter  of  surprise  nor  ground  of 
suspicion.  But  the  fact  that  they  did  not  make  use  of  any 
such  hypothesis,  but  employed  any  and  every  other  means  to 
invalidate  the  Christian  faith,  is  a  powerful  proof  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  Christ's  death  to  favour 
such  an  explanation.  Of  a  totally  different  character  was  the 
report,  so  easily  diffiised,y  that  the  disciples  had  found  means 
to  remove  the  body  from  the  grave.  The  invention  and  cir- 
culation of  such  a  report  was  most  natural;  the  empty  grave 
was  a  proof  that  miist  be  invalidated.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  not  a  vestige  of  proof  that  the  Jews,  presupposing  the 
accoxmts  of  Christ's  reappearance  to  be  true,  ever  reported  that 
he  had  been  revived  from  a  merely  apparent  death:  on  the 
contrary,  the  iruth  of  those  accounts  was  the  object  of  attack 
from  the  very  first.  The  opponents  of  Christianity  declared 
that  the  disciples  either  intentionally  deceived  others,  or  were 
themselves  deceived ;  e.  g.  Cdsus,  who  made  great  use  of  the 
attacks  of  the  Jews  upon  Christianity,  and  the  fables  they 
spread  abroad  concerning  it.  And  in  this  connexion  it  was 
that  the  accusation  of  stealing  away  the  body  was  brought 
against  the  disciples ;  they  did  it,  it  was  said,  to  nuUify  the 

'  Matt,  xxviii.  16.  We  cannot  mistalce  the  additions  of  tradition  to  the 
original  feets.  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  Jud.  f.  335,  ed.  Colon,  and  the  extracts  by 
EUmmengei;  i.  192. 
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evidence  of  the  corpse  against  their  pretence''  that  Christ  had 
risen  and  reappeared  to  them.  Paul  did  not  find  it  necessary 
to  prove  that  Christ  had  really  died;  this  was  taken  for 
granted;  his  task  was  to  show  that  he  had  risen  from  the 
dead  (1  Cor.  xv.)." 

§  298.—  The  Semrrection  intended  only  for  BeUevera. 

The  manifestation  of  the  risen  Saviour  was  only  designed 
for  those  who  had  been  brought  to  faith  by  his  previous  minis- 
try. It  was  not  one  of  the  miracles  by  which  unbelievers 
were  to  be  convinced.  Those  whose  dispositions  of  heart  had 
made  them  unsusceptible  of  impression  from  his  whole  minis- 
try would  have  received,  for  the  same  reason,  but  transient 
impressions  from  his  reappearance.  If  the  Urnng  Jesus  could 
not  lead  them  to  repent,  neither  would  they  have  been  per- 
suaded by  one  risen  from  the  dead.^ 

The  reappearance  of  the  risen  one,  therefore,  was  designed 
to  seal  and  confirm  the  faith  of  such  as  already  believed ;  to 
form  the  point  of  transition  from  their  sensible  communion 
with  the  visible  Christ  to  their  spiritual  fellowship  with  the 
invisible,  but  ever-present  Saviour.  And  as  this  was  the  reason 
why  Christ  did  not,  in  his  last  promises  recorded  by  John, 
make  express  mention  of  his  reappearance  as  a  preparatory 
moment,  so  we  shall  find  in  his  conversations  with  the  disciples 
after  the  resurrection  conspicuous  allusions  to  the  promises 
made  before.  Here,  too,  we  find  the  reason  why  he  only  ap- 
peared to  them  occasionally,  and  remained  among  them  but  a 
short  time ;  they  were  not  to  accustom  themselves  anew  to 

'  L.  c.  Justin  Mart. :  " irKavSiaiToii ivBpAirovQXkyovTiQ  iyriykpBai." 

*  But  I  must  believe,  contrary  to  some  of  the  latest  interpreters,  that 
John  (xix.  34),  as  an  eye-witness,  meant  to  prove  that  Christ  was  really 
dead,  from  the  nature  of  the  blood  that  flowed  from  the  wound.  Ver.  36 
certainly  refers  to  ver.  34,  and  not  to  ver.  36,  37.  Although,  John,  in 
these  last  verses,  referred  to  the  Old  Testament  prophecy,  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  made  it  the  seal  of  feith  (v.  34),  particularly /<»•  his  readers, 
who  were  not  such  aa  to  be  led  to  &ith  from  arguments  founded  in  Judaism. 
These  verses  are  added,  to  show  that  what  had  taken  place  was  conformed 
to  a  higher  necessity.  It  appears  then,  that  John  thought  it  necessary  to 
prove  fliat  Christ  had  really  died.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  he 
had  in  riew  any  definite  opponents  who  demed  that  6.ot.  As  he  intended 
to  testify  to  the  resurrection,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  testify  to  the 
death,  especially  for  readers  who  were  not  believers  ;  in  view  of  the  well- 
known  feet  that  crucifixion,  endured  for  a  few  hours,  was  not  in  itself 
always  fatal.  If  he  had  definite  opponents  in  view,  they  were  probably 
(corresponding  to  John's  sphere  of  labour)  heathens,  and  not  JewSil 

^  Luke  xvi.  31  ;  cf.  pp.  143,  354. 
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cleave  to  his  visible  manifestation,  but  to  learn  that  his  reap- 
pearance was  to  mediate  a  higher  and  everlasting  union." 

§  299.-7716  Women,  Peter,  <md  John,  at  the  Gram. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  brief  statement  of  the  details  of  the 
resurrection. 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  second  day  of  Easter,  Mary  of 
Magdalene,  with  certain  other  women,  came  to  the  tomb,  and 
found  the  stone  removed.  They  began  to  fear  that  the  body 
had  been  taken  away,  and  that  they  should  see  it  no  more. 
Mary,  in  alarm,  ran  to  seek  for  John  and  Peter;  the  other 
women  afterward  went  to  other  of  the  Apostles.  Peter  and 
John  hastened  to  the  tomb.  John,  in  anxious  haste,  antici- 
pated Peter.  Looking  down  into  the  tomb,  and  seeing  the 
shroud  decently  disposed,  but  no  corpse  there,  he  started  back 
in  consternation.  Peter,  taking  courage,  descended  into  the 
tomb;  John  followed;  and,  now  convinced  that  the  body  was 
not  there,  called  to  mind''  the  intimations  which  Christ  had 
given"  of  his  resurrection,  and  faith  began  to  spring  up  in  his 
soul. 

§  300. — Christ  a/ppeaa-8  to  the  Women  at  ilu  Tomb  ;  to  Ma/ry ;  to  the  Two 
Disciples  on  the  Way  to  Emmaus. 

During  the  absence  of  the  Apostles,  Christ  appeared  first  to 
the  two  women  who  had  gone  away;  and  they,  filled  with  joy, 
surprise,  fear,  and  reverence,  fell  before  him  and  embraced  his 
feet.  But  he  spoke  to  them  encouragingly :  "  Be  not  afraid." 
All  that  he  said  was  encouraging  and  cheering;  and,  in  bidding 

«  I  agree  with  De  Wette,  against  iMcke,  that  John  xx.  30,  does  not  refer 
to  other  appearances  of  Christ  after  the  resurrection  not  mentioned  by 
John,  but  that  it  is  intended  as  a  word  of  conclusion  to  his  whole  Gospel. 
This  is  supported  by  the  whole  form  of  the  expression,  and  by  the  use  of 
the  words  aij/xaa  iroielv,  which  cannot  mean  anything  but  "to  work 
miracles."  The  plurase  evwwtov  rutv  fiaOriT&v  proves  nothing  to  the  con- 
trary ;  the  Apostles  were  eye-witueases  of  Christ's  whole  ministry ;  and 
John  wrote  his  Gospel  as  one  of  these  eye-witnesses. 

^  The  word  iirwrivatv  (John  xx.  8)  must  be  referred  to  a  previous 
foretelling  of  the  resurrection  by  Christ  himself,  in  accordance  with  John's 
usage  of  the  idea  of  "  belief,"  as  iMche  has  admitted  (Commentar,  2"  Auil.). 
The  sense  of  the  passage  is  as  foUows :  The  disciples  needed  such  an  out- 
ward sign  to  revive  their  feith  in  Christ's  predictions  of  his  resurrection  ; 
for  they  were  not  as  yet  penetrated  by  the  conviction  that  Jesus,  as  Mes- 
siah, had  necessariiy  to  rise  in  order  to  accomplish  the  Messianic  work 
according  to  the  prophecies  of  Scripture.  Had  they  been,  they  would 
have  needed  no  such  external  perception.  (Cf.  Lilcke's  excellent  remarks 
on  the  passage.)  "  Cf.  p.  469. 
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them  announce  Lis  resurrection  to  the  Apostles,  he  spoke  of 
them  as  "  brethren."^ 

He  then  appeared  to  Mary,  who  had  remained  at  the  tomh 
oppressed  with  anxiety  and  grief.  Seeing  him  so  unexpectedly, 
in  the  morning  twilight,  she  did  not  at  first  recognize  him. 
But  when  he  called  her  by  name,  she  knew  at  once  the  well- 
accustomed  voice.  With  an  exclamation  of  joy,  she  turned 
and  (probably)  stretched  out  her  hands  towards  him.  But 
Jesus  bade  her  not  to  grasp  him :  "  Touch  me  not,  for  I  am  not 
yet  ascended  to  my  Faiher;  hut  go  to  my  brethren,  amd  sa/y  wrvto 
them,  '  I  ascend  vmto  my  Pathsr  and  yoiwr  Father,  to  my  God 
and  your  God.'  "s  This  obscure  saying  obviously  refers  to  the 
last  discourses  reported  by  John,  and  cannot  be  understood 
apart  from  them.  We  know  he  had  promised  the  disciples 
that,  after  ascending  to  the  Father,  he  would  return  and 
remain  with  them  for  ever.  Now  he  had  returned ;  and  they 
might  deem  this  to  be  the  return  which  he  had  promised,  and 
expect,  him  to  remain  with  them  thenceforth  in  the  same 
form.  He  cautioned  them  against  so  misunderstanding  the 
promise  as  to  cleave  to  him  in  the  form  ia  which  he  then 
appeared,  because  he  had  not  "yet  ascended  to  the  Father." 
After  that  event,  when  he  should  manifest  himself  as  the 
glorified  one,  were  they  to  embrace  him  wholly ;  obviously  not 
in  a  natural,  but  in  a  spiritual  sense.''  His  stay  in  his  then 
form  was  to  be  but  transient;  only  after  his  ascension  could 
he  remain  permanently,  and  that  in  another  form.'  There- 
fore, he  did  not  commission  Mary  to  announce  his  sensible 
coming,  but  his  ascension  to  the  Father,  and  his  subsequent 
revelation  to  them ;  making  no  mention  of  the  intermediate 
and  brief  manifestation  that  was  only  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  higher  and  permanent  one.  The  words  "  my  brethren, 
my  Father,  my  God,  your  God,"  served  to  remind  them  of  the 
promise  in  his  last  discourses,  viz.   that  they,  through  Him, 

'  Matt,  xxviii.  10. 

s  The  word  liirTiaOai  (John  xx.  17)  means  not  only  a  momentary 
touching,  but  to  seise,  to  grasp.  It  can,  also,  be  applied  to  the  embracing 
of  an  object  that  one  intends  to  retain  hold  of;  and  of  the  beginning  of  a 
continued  occupation  with  any  subject. 

■■  If  the  passage  only  meant,  "Delay  not  here  with  me,  but  go,"  we 
might  expect  oottoj  yccp  dvaiSaivot  instead  of  ovwto  yap  avd€t€7]Ka. 

'  It  is  clear  that  the  passage  contains  no  proof  that  Christ  ascended  to 
heaven  immediately  after  his  conversation  with  Mary.  Even  iirith  this 
view  (since  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  would  have  brought  from  heaven 
a  body  that  could  be  physically  touched)  the  airreaOai,  after  his  reappear- 
ance from  heaven,  would  have  to  be  taken  in  a  higher  sense. 
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should  enter  into  a  special  relation  to  the  Father,  whom  He, 
in  a  sense  peculiarly  his  own,  could  caU  "  His  Father "  and 
"His  God;"  that  they  should,  in  communion  with  Him, 
recognize  the  Father  also  as  "their  Father"  and  "their  God," 
and,  therefore,  have  full  confidence  that  He  would  come  to 
them  with  the  Father. 

Two  disciples J  (not  of  the  number  of  the  Apostles'')  were 
going  in  the  afternoon  to  the  village  of  Em/moms,  ahoilt  a  mile 
from  Jerusalem.  They  had  heard  that  the  body  was  not 
found  in  the  grave,  and  of  what  the  women  had  seen  before 
Christ  appeared  to  them ;  but  had  not  yet  learned  that  he  had 
risen  and  appeared.  As  they  walked,  they  conversed,  in 
sorrow,  of  what  had  occurred ;  of  the  expectations  they  had 
cherished  that  Jesus  should  be  the  Messiah  to  redeem  the 
people  of  God  ;  of  the  failure  of  their  hopes,  and  their  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  future.  Absorbed  in  this  conversation,  they 
were  joined  by  Jesus.  He  took  part  in  their  conversation, 
expounded  the  Scriptures  relating  to  himself,  and  pointed  out 
the  errors  into  wMch  they  had  fallen.  Under  the  power  of 
his  words  their  hearts  burned  within  them,  and  new  antici- 
pations dawned  upon  their  souls.  But  still  they  did  not 
recognize  the  speaker,  either  because  the  thoughts  he  uttered 
withdrew  their  attention  from  his  person;  or  because  they 
could  not  suppose  that  Se  should  first  appear  to  them;  or, 
finally,  because  of  a  change  in  his  person.  Not  until,  as  they 
sat  at  meat,  he  pronounced  the  blessing,  broke  the  bread,  and 
gave  it  to  them,  did  they  discern  Him  who  had  sat  so  often 
with  them  at  table.  Although  the  lateness  of  their  recognition 
may  appear  strange,  the  tirrm  of  it — -just  at  the  repetition  of 
an  accustomed  habit — is  entirely  natural.  There  is  not  even 
a  mystical  feature  about  it,  in  itself  considered;  although  we 
may  perhaps  trace,  in  the  way  in  which  he  made  himself 
known,  an  allusion  to  the  promise  given  at  the  Last  Supper, 
that  he  would  always  be  as  truly  with  them  in  their  common 
meals  as  he  was  on  that  occasion. 

§  301. — OJvnst  wppeaira  to  Peter ;  amd  to  the  rest  of  the  Apostles,  except 
Tliomas. — The  "  Breaihimg  "  vpon  tlie  Apostles. 

The  two  disciples,  on  returning  to  the  city,  found  that  Christ 
had  appeared  in  the  mean  time  to  the  Apostle  Peter.i  In  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  the  Apostles,  Thomas  excepted,  were 

J  Luke  xxiv.  18. 

■■  And,  therefore,  Paul  doea  not  mention  the  occurrence. 

'  Luke  xxiv.  38,  84 ;  I  Oor.  xv.  6. 
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assembled  -with,  closed  doors,"  when  Christ  suddenly  appeared 
in  their  midst,  with  the  usual  salutation,  "  Peace  he  wnto  you  " 
— a  salutation  which,  from  his  lips,  had  a  peculiar  significance.'^ 
To  prove  that  he  was  present  in  body,  he  showed  them  the 
woimds  in  his  hands,  feet,"  and  side.  In  talking  leave  of  them, 
he  said,  "  Peace  he  unto  you.  As  my  Fatlwr  Imth  sent  me,  even 
so  send  I  you."  Thus,  while  announcing  to  them  the  peace  of 
fellowship  with  him,  he  consecrated  them  as  messengers  of 
peace  to  all  mankind. 

He  then  "  breathed "  upon  them — a  symbol  of  the  inspi- 
ration they  were  to  receive  from  heaven,  to  fit  them  to  preach 
his  Gospel  and  proclaim  forgiveness  of  sins  in  his  name.P 
Here,  again,  he  obviously  intended  to  impress  vividly  upon 
their  minds  the  promises  given  in  his  l3,st  discourses. 

Christ,  having  thus  given  a  sign  of  the  bestowing  of  the 
Divine  "  breath  " — ^the  Divine  life  proceeding  from  him — 
added,  in  explanation,  "  Beceive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost."  The 
hearts  of  the  disciples  were  prepared  for  this  by  the  reap- 
pearance of  Christ  and  his  words  to  them;  and  the  symbolical 
act,  recalling  the  predictions  of  his  last  discourses  in  regard  to 
the  imparting  of  the  Spirit,  must  have  impressed  them 
profoundly.  The  higher  fife  received  from  Christ  had  before 
been  covered  and  dormant;  now,  perhaps,  a  new  consciousness 
of  it  arose  within  them.  Still  the  full  sense  of  the  sign  and 
of  the  words  was  far  from  being  realized.  Not  as  yet  were 
they  the  mighty  organs  of  that  Spirit  for  the  diffusion  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.     The  act,  therefore,  was  in  part  prophetical. 

But  it  was  something  more  than  a  sign  or  symbol;  a 
Divine  operation  accompanied  it.     It  formed  a  link  of  con- 

"  Iiuke  xxiv.  36  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  5.  Paul  says  he  "was  seen  of  the  twehe; 
but  this  term  might  be  used  even  though  one  of  the  number  were  wanting ; 
the  point  was,  Christ's  appearance  to  the  Apostles  as  a  tody.  The  word 
"twelve"  was  the  common  designation  of  the  Apostles ;  the  number  was  a 
subordinate  point.  Perhaps  even  Paul  did  not  recur  at  the  time  to  the 
absence  of  one  of  the  number.  °  John  xiv.  27.     Of.  p.  441. 

°  It  may  be  the  case  that,  in  Luke's  account,  this  scene  is  intermingled 
■with  that  which  took  place  eight  days  later  in  presence  of  Thomas. 
He  relates  the  proof  of  corporeity  given  by  Christ  in  tasting  food  with  the 
disciples,  which  John,  who  does  not  appear  to  give  full  details,  may  have 
omitted,  or,  perhaps,  mentioned  in  another  connexion,  John  xxi.  13.  But 
these  are  unimportant  points. 

'  In  Luke  xxiv.  47,  48,  we  find  a  fuller  development — John  gives  it 
more  in  a  symbolical  form.  "  The  promise  of  my  Father"  (Luke  xxiv.  49) 
seems  to  allude  to  Joel  iii.  1 ;  but  a  comparison  with  Acts  i.  4,  leads  us  to 
refer  it  to  a  promise  given  by  Christ  in  the  Father's  name  ;  hence  to  the 
last  discourses  recorded  by  John.     Cf.  Luke  xii.  12  ;  and  p.  437. 
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nexion  between  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  and  its  fulfilment; 
between  the  impressions  which  Christ's  personal  intercourse 
had  made  upon  the  Apostles,  and  the  great  fact  which  we 
designate  as  "the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  The 
operation  of  the  promised  Spirit  on  the  disciples  must  be 
considered,  it  is  true,  as  a  progressive,  gradually  increasing 
influence — a  new  inspiring  principle  of  their  whole  nature,  in 
all  its  powers  and  tendencies.  But  we  must  believe,  according 
to  the  analogy  of  all  religious  historical  development,  that 
there  was  a  moment,  forming  an  epoch,  in  which  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  common  higher  life,  and  of  the  new  creation 
of  which  Christ  was  the'  origin,  broke  forth  with  peculiar 
power  in  a  general  inspiration  of  the  first  Christian  congre- 
gations. All  great  rehgious  movements  set  out  from  such 
actual  epoch-making  moments;  although,  indeed,  gradual 
preparatory  stages  must  always  be  presupposed. 

§  302. — Christ  appears  to  Five  Simdred  Believers  ;  to  hit  Brother  James  ; 
to  tJie  Apostles,  Tliomas  included.' — Sis  Cov/versaiwn  with  Thomas. 

Christ  next  appeared  to  more  than  five  hundred  disciples, 
assembled  in  one  place ;  and  then  to  his  brother  James.4  And 
on  Sunday,  eight  days  after  his  first  appearance  among  the 
living,  he  again  showed  himself  to  the  Apostles  unawares, 
while  they  were  assembled  with  closed  doors.     Thomas  was 

1  1  Cor.  XV.  7.  No  specific  description  of  "James"  being  given  by 
Paul  in  this  passage,  it  was,  in  all  probability,  James  the  Just,  as  he  was 
called,  the  brother  of  our  Lord.  This  appearance  of  Christ  is  mentioned 
in  the  Evamg.  ad  Hehrceos  (translated  by  Jerome) ;  but  apparently  as  his 
first  appearance ;  for  it  goes  on,  "After  Jesus  had  given  the  shroud  to  the 
servant  ot  the  high  priest,  he  went  to  James."  Perhaps  this  arose  partly 
from  the  high  rank  assigned  to  James  by  the  sect  among  whom  this  Gos- 
pel arose,  and  partly  from  the  ^bulous  circumstances  that  are  given  in  the 
account,  of  the  following  sort :  "  James  had  made  a  vow,  after  partaking 
of  the  bread  given  by  Christ  at  the  Last  Supper,  that  he  would  eat  no 
more  until  he  had  seen  Jesus  risen  from  the  dead.  Jesus,  coming  to  him, 
had  a  table  with  bread  brought  out,  blessed  the  bread,  and  gave  it  to 
James,  with  the  words,  "  Eat  thy  bread  now,  my  brother,  since  the  Son 
of  Man  has  risen  from  the  dead  "  (Hieron.  de  Viris  lUust.  c.  ii).  Mark 
the  contrast  between  the  objective  tone  of  the  traditions  that  form  the  base 
of  the  synoptical  Gospels,  and  this  tradition  of  a  party  that  owed  its  origin 
to  an  alloying,  doctrinal  element,  remodelling  the  fects  to  serve  a  subjective 
purpose.  Another  and  striking  contrast  is,  that  our  Gospels  (and  Paul 
following  them)  make  Christ  appear  only  to  believers,  for  reasons  explained 
in  our  text.  Had  they  aimed  to  make  the  testimony  as  strong  as  possible, 
without  regard  to  truth,  they  would  have  represented  him  as  appearing 
also  to  his  opponents.  The  statement  above  cited  from  Evamg.  ad  Hebr. 
of  his  appearing  to  aservant  of  the  high-priest,  conflicts  with  the  whole 
import  and  object  of  his  resurrection. 
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now  among  them ;  the  same  Thomas  who  on  a  former 
occasion  had  displayed  his  peculiar  character  ia  an  expression 
of  doubt.  Christ's  appearance,  and  the  way  in  which  he 
reproached  the  doubting  Thomas,  impressed  the  latter  with 
so  powerful  and  overwhelming  a  sense  of  the  Divinity  that 
beamed  forth  in  the  manifestation  of  the  risen  Saviour,  that 
he  addressed  him  by  a  title  which  had  been  ascribed  to  him, 
so  far  as  we  know,  by  none  of  the  disciples  :  "My  Lord  cmd 
my  God."  We  are  not  justified  in  ascribing  to  Thomas,  whose 
immediate  impressions  impelled  him  to  this  exclamation,  a 
fully-formed  theory  of  doctrine;  yet  how  mighty  a  cause  must 
have  been  at  work  to  induce  a  man  trained  in  the  common 
opinions  of  the  Jews  to  use  such  a  title  !' 

CHirist  then  said  to  Thomas,  "  BecoMse  thmt,  hast  seen  me,  thyu, 
hast  bdi&ved;  blessed  are  they  who  have  not  seen,  and  yet  heme 
bdieved."  "We  must  endeavour  to  unfold  the  rich  import  of 
these  words.  Christ  does  not  refiise  the  title  given  to  him  by 
Thomas.  He  acknowledges  his  exclamation  as  an  expression 
of  the  true  faith.  The  words  "believed"  and  "believe"  can- 
not be  confined  solely  to  Christ's  resurrection ;  they  refer  to 
his  person  and  work  in  general,  and  to  the  resurrection  only 
as  one  necessary  element  thereof  But  the  words  of  Christ 
also  reproved  Thomas  for  needing  a  visible  sign  in  order  to 
believe.  It  was  imphed  in  them  that  the  long  personal  inter- 
course of  Thomas  with  Christ,  and  his  faith  in  Jesus  as  the 
Son  of  God  and  as  superior  to  death,  should  have  been  enough 
to  overcome  his  doubts — and,  on  this  foundation,  he  should 
have  foimd  the  statements  of  Christ's  reappearance,  given  him 
by  the  others,  anything  but  incredible.^  TTig  faith  should  have 
arisen  from  within,  not  waited  for  a  summons  from  without. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  Christ  assigns  a  higher  place  to  those 
who  are  led  to  faith,  without  such  visible  proofs,  by  his  spiritual 
self-manifestation  in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel — a  faith 
arising  inwardly  from  impressions  made  upon  a  willing  mind.' 

'  Or,  are  we  to  suppose  that  John  involuntarily  remodelled  the  words 
of  Thomas,  in  accordlince  with  his  own  views?  Certainly  not.  Nowhere, 
in  John's  accounts,  do  the  disciples  speak  out  of  character.  Least  of  all 
could  he  have  attributed  to  one  like  Thomas  more  than  he  uttered.  On 
the  contraiy,  such  an  expression,  coming  from,  a  Thomas,  would,  for  that 
very  reason,  impress  itself  more  strikingly  upon  the  minds  of  the  disciples. 
It  is  not  difficiilt,  therefore,  to  account  for  the  precision  with  which  John 
records  the  expression. 

'  Christ's  reproof,  perhaps,  referred  also  to  the  intimations  he  had  given 
of  his  approaching  resuiTCction.  '  Cf.  p.  146,  147. 
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His  words  implied  that,  in  all  after- time,  faith  would  be  im- 
possible, if  there  were  no  other  way  of  passing  from  unbelief 
to  belief  except  by  sensible  signs  of  assurance.  The  passage 
is  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  process  by  which  faith  is  de- 
veloped. It  contains  the  ground  and  reason  why  the  Gospel 
history  liad  to  he  handed  down  precisely  in  a  form  which  could 
not  hut  give  occasion  for  mcmifold  dmihts  to  the  hwnumx  wnder- 
stamding,  when  it  conducts  its  inquiries  apa/rt  from  tM  religious 
cortsciousness  and  religious  wa/nts. . 

§  303. — Clirists  Appmrcmces  in  Gcdilee;  to  tlie  Severn  on  tJie  Sea  of  Ge- 
nesareth. — The  Draught  of  Fishes. — The  Comiersation  with  Pete): 

We  must  now  briefly  compare  the  narrative  of  Matthew, 
which  reports  Christ's  appearances  to  the  disciples  in  Galilee 
alone,  with  that  of  the  other  Gospels." 

As  Matthew's  Gospel  records  particularly  the  events  of 
Christ's  ministry,  of  which  Galilee  was  the  theatre,  it  might 
be  imagined  that,  for  that  reason,  the  theatre  of  his  appear- 
ances after  the  resurrection  was  also,  in  that  Gospel,  uninten- 
tionally transferred  to  Galilee ;  this  view  would  ascribe  to  the 
tradition  inaccuracy  as  to  localities,  but  not  as  to  the  facts 
themselves.  But  Matthew  coincides  most  accurately,  in  this 
particular,  with  the  account  appended  to  John's  Gospel  (ch. 
xxi.) ;  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  disciples  soon  retired  to 
Galilee,  where  Christ  reappeared  to  them.  As  for  internal 
probability,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  remained  in  the  city,  in 
the  midst  of  Christ's  enemies,  but  rather  that  they  returned 
to  their  own  land,  where  dwelt  most  of  Christ's  followers  and 
friends.  Nor  is  there  anything  impossible  in  Matthew's  state- 
ment that  Christ  bade  them  return  for  a  season  to  Galilee, 
where  he  could  have  quiet  and  undisturbed  intercoiu-se  with 
them.  Their  return  thither  being  once  admitted  as  natural  m 
itself,  it  would  naturally  follow  that  Christ  should  appear  often, 
in  order  to  prevent  them  from  forgetting  their  high  calling 
amid  the  cares  of  hfe;  and,  what  was  most  important,  to 
repeat  to  them  the  promise  (before  given  at  Jerusalem)  of  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  fit  them  for  the  duties  of  that 
calling. 

"  With  regard  to  Paul's  statements  (1  Cor.  xv.)  it  is  probable  that  he 
mentioned  the  appearances  of  Christ  to  the  Apostles  (as  more  extensively 
known)  up  to  a  certain  period,  especially  his  first  appearances  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  stopped  short ;  it  being  unimportant  for  his  purpose  to  give  a 
oomplelb  enumeration,  adding  only  the  manifestation  which  he  himself 
received.     Another  explanation,  however,  might  be  given. 
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Seven  of  the  disciples'  were  fislung  in  the  Sea  of  Genesareth. 
During  the  -whole  night  they  caught  nothing.  Early  in  the 
morning,  Jesus  appeared,  and  asked  them,  kindly,  as"  was  his 
wont,  "Children,  fiave  ye  any  meat?"  When  they  replied  in 
the  negative,  he  bade  them  cast  the  net  anew  on  the  right  side 
of  the  vessel.  John  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  voice  of 
Jesus.  The  hasty  Peter  could  not  wait  until  the  vessel  reached 
the  shore,  but  swam  over. 

After  the  repast,  Christ  gently  reminded  Peter  of  his  pro- 
mise, so  precipitately  made,  and  so  soon  broken:  "Lovest  thou, 
me  more  than  these?"  Peter  repKed,  "Yea,  Lord,  thou  hnowest 
tliat  I  love  thee"  Then  said  Christ,  "Feed  my  lambs"  "  (prove 
your 'love  by  acts).  On  Christ's  third  repetition  of  the  ques- 
tion, Peter  felt  its  force,  and  exclaimed,  in  grief,  "Lord,  thou 
hnowest  all  things;  tJum  hnowest  that  I  love  thee."  The  Saviour 
again  repeated  the  injunction,  "Feed  my  lambs;"  and  added, 
as  a  proof  of  confidence  in  Peter's  fidelity,  that  at  some  future 
time  he  would  have  to  sacrifice  his  life  in  the  faithful  discharge 
■  of  his  caUing. 

§  304. — ChrUt  appears  in  Galilee  for  the  last  Time. — The  Commission  of 
tfte  Apostles, 

In  his  final  appearance  among  the  disci25les  in  Galilee  (Matt. 
xxvui.  18),  Christ  reminded  them  anew  of  their  calling,  viz. 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  all  nations;  and  to  admit  the  men  of 
all  nations,  by  baptism,  into  his  commvinion  and  discipleship. 
And  he  assured  them  that  all  power  was  given  to  him,  in 
heaven  and  in  earth,  to  establish  the  kingdom  of  God  vic- 
toriously; and  that  he  would  be  with  his  own,  even  until  the 
consummation  of  that  kingdom." 

^  John  xxi.  The  account  in  this  chapter  was,  in  all  probability,  re- 
ceived from  John's  own  lips,  and  written  down, -after  his  death,  by  one  of 
his  disciples.    There  is  no  ground  to  question  its  credibility  as  a  whole. 

^  Keferring  either  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  general,  or  in  par- 
ticular to  the  supervision  of  the  first  congregations,  inasmuch  as  Peter, 
especially,  had  the  x^P^^f^a  KvtepvijtTstoQ. 

'  The  subsequent  scruples  of  the  disciples  to  go  among  the  heathen  do 
not  prove  that  they  had  not  received  this  commission.  These  scruples 
turned  upon  the  single  point  of  admitting  the  heathen  without  a  previous 
conversion  to  Judaism.  Some  suppose  that  the  naming  of  "  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost"  in  connexion  with  baptism  (v.  19)  is  foreign  to  the  pas- 
sage, and  was  derived  from  later  ecclesiastical  language.  But  that  ex- 
pression, coming  from  the  lips  of  Christ,  was  precisely  fitted  to  betoken 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  new  communion  and  worship,  with  reference  to 
his  earlier  teaching,  and  especially  to  his  last  discourses  preserved  by 
John;  lor  everything  there  reiers  to  the  Father,  as  revealed  by  the  Son; 
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§  305. — Christ  appears  for  tite  last  Time  near  Jerusalem,  on  tlie  Momnt 
of  Olives. 

The  minds  of  the  disciples  were  eagerly  directed  to  the  feast 
in  commemoration  of  the  giving  of  the  Law  of  the  Old  Cove- 
nant (Pentecost) ;  the  new  relation  established  between  God 
and  man  naturally  connected  itself  with  the  idea  of  the  old. 
It  was  a  reasonable  expectation  that  at  this  feast  the  promise 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  they  were  to  be  made  powerful 
organs  of  their  Divine  Master,  would  be  fulfilled.  They  went 
to  Jerusalem  a  week  before  the  time  of  the  feast.  As  they 
were  walking  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  just  forty  days  after 
Christ's  first  appearance,  they  were  joined  by  Christ,  and  he 
repeated  the  promise  for  the  last  time. 

Still  cleaviug  to  their  worldly,  Messianic  hopes,  they  asked 
the  Saviour  whether  he  intended  then  to  found  his  kingdom 
in  its  glory  (Acts  i  6).  In  reply,  he  declared,  as  he  had 
always  done  during  his  life  on  earth,  "It  is  not  for  you  to  know 
the  times  or  the  seasons,  which  the  Faiher  hath  put  in  his  own 
power."  It  was  enough  (he  told  them)  for  them  to  know  their 
own  calling  in  reference  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  how  they 
were  to  obtain  power  to  fulfil  it,  viz.  by  receiving  the  Holy 
Ghost.  With  this  last  reply,  and  this  last  promise,  he  was 
removed  from  their  eyes. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  ASOENSIOSr. 
§  ZQQ—Comnexwn  of  the  Ascension  with  the  lUstirrection. 
We  come  now  to  treat  of  the  Ascension  of  Christ — a  close 
of  Christ's  ministry  on  earth  corresponding  to  its  beginning. 
It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  essential  feature  of  the  as- 

to  the  Spirit,  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  imparted  by  the  Son ;  to 
communion  with  the  Father,  through  the  Son,  in  the  Spirit  of  Divine 
life  imparted  by  him.  It  is  possible  that  these  words  were  not  at  first 
considered  as  a  formula  to  be  adhered  to  rigidly  in  baptism,  and  that  the 
rite  was  performed  (the  essential  being  made  prominent)  wilii  reference  to 
Christ's  name  alone  j  and  that  only  at  a  later  period  it  was  thought  that 
the  words  constituted  a  literal  and  necessary  form.  It  is  undeniable  that 
this  account  does  not  bear  so  distinct  a  historical  stamp  as  other  narratives 
of  Chi'ist's  reappear'ance ;  it  is  possible  that  several  occurrences,  on  separate 
occasions,  were  taken  together  and  transferred  to  Galilee.  The  feet  tliat 
Matthew  represents  Christ  as  reappearing  to  his  disciples  only  in  Galilee, 
while  Luke  and  Paul  testify  to  the  contrary,  may  help  us  to  decide  upon 
the  synoptical  accounts  of  Christ's  ministry  up  to  the  time  of  his  last 
lourney  to  Jerusalem,  the  theatre  of  which,  also,  they  place  in  Galilee, 
This  is  another  testimony  in  fevour  of  John's  account. 
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cension  is  vouched  for  only  by  Luke.  It  would  rest  on  firm 
grounds,  even  apart  from  the  particular  form  in  ■which  it  is 
represented  in  Luke ;  nay,  even  if  there  were  not  a  word 
about  it  either  in  his  Gospel  or  in  the  Acts.  That  essential 
feature  is,  that  Christ  did  not  pass  from  his  earthly  eadstence  to 
a  higher  through  naiwral  death,  but  in  a  svpematiM-ai  way;  i.e. 
that  he  was  removed  from  this  globe,  and  from  the  conditions 
of  earthly  life,  to  a  higher  region  of  existence  in  a  way  not 
conformed  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  corporeal  existence  or  to  be 
explained  by  them.  This  fact  is  as  certain  as  his  resurrection; 
both  must  stand  or  fall  together.  Either  the  resurrection 
itself  must  be  denied;  or  it  must  be  considered  as  a  mere 
natural  recovery  from  a  transitory  suspension  of  the  powers  of 
life  (both  which  hypotheses  we  have  shown  to  be  untenable) ; 
or  such  a  termination  of  his  life  on  earth  as  we  have  just 
defined,  must  be  inevitably  admitted. 

Although  obscurity  rests,y  to  a  great  extent,  upon  the 
nature  of  the  existence  of  Christ  on  earth  after  his  resurrection, 
and  upon  the  nature  of  the  corporeal  organism  with  which  he 
rose  from  the  dead ;  still,  this  much  is  certain,  that  the  funda- 
mental, conception,  on  which  all  the  representations  of  the 
New  Testament  are  founded,  exhibits  the  resurrection  only  as 
the  means  of  transition  from  the  form  of  his  eaxthly  being, 
whose  close  was  his  death,  to  a  higher  form  of  personal  existence 
superior  to  death ;  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  which  was 
not  to  be,  as  the  former,  subject  to  the  laws  of  a  corporeal, 
earthly  organism,  but  was  destined  for  an  imperishable  deve- 
lopment. When  Paul  declared  (Kom.  vi.  9,  10)  that  Christ, 
risen  from  the  dead,  should  die  no  more,  because  death  had  no 
dominion  over  him ;  when  he  opposed  this  resurrection  (2  Cor. 
xiii.  4)  as  the  commencement  of  a  life  in  Divine  power,  to  his 
earlier  life  in  human  weakness  through  which  he  was  made 
subject  to  death,  he  only  gave  utterance  to  a  conviction  that 
was  common  to  all  the  eye-v\dtnesses  of  the  resurrection.  The 
mode  of  Christ's  reappearance  had  made  the  same  impression 
upon  them  all.  And  the  resurrection  had  necessarily  to  be 
considered  as  the  restoration  from  death,  in  a  higher  form,  of 

7  "We  deem  it  better  to  acknowledge  a  problemi  unsolved,  than  to  give 
attempts  at  solution,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  which  will  not  satisfy  a 
clear  thinker.  Certainly  we  over-estimate  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
the  creation  not  a  little,  when  we  deem  ourselves  authorized  to  deny  the 
reality  of  a  phenomenon,  simply  because  we  cannot  explain  it  satis&ctorily. 
There  are  more  things  between  hewien  cmd  earth  than  (mr  philosophy  may 
diream,  of. 
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his  personal  existence  (consisting  of  the  union  of  body  and 
soul,  not  subject  thereafter  to  death,  but  destined  for  an  un- 
broken eternity  of  life),  in  order  to  become  the  foundation  of 
belief  in  an  eternal  life  of  the  glorified  human  personality,  to 
spring  out  of  death;  in  order  to  be  the /act  on  which  this 
faith  (as  a  historically-grounded  belief)  could  be  established. 
The  restoration  of  an  earthly  life  from  death,  afterward  to  be 
developed  according  to  ordinary  laws,  and  to  terminate  in 
death,  would,  in  this  respect,  have  been  of  no  value. 

§  307.— TAe  Ascension  neceesa/ry  for  the  CoTwiction,  of  the  Apostles. 

Moreover,  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  considered  as  a  his- 
torical link  in  the  psychological  development  of  the  Apostles 
(which  cannot  be  explained,  as  we  have  showli,  unless  the 
resurrection  is  taken  for  granted),  loses  its  true  significance  in 
this  regard,  if  Christ  were  removed  from  the  earth  in '  any 
othei;  than  a  supernatural  way.  How  coiild  his  resurrection 
have  formed,  for  the  disciples,  the  basis  for  belief  in  an  eternal 
life,  if  it  had  been  subsequently  followed  by  death  ?  Their 
faith,  raised  by  his  reappearance,  would  have  sunk  with  his 
dissolution.  Their  belief  in  bis  Mesaiahship  would  have  been 
rudely  shocked;  he  would  have  been  to  them  again  an  ordinary 
man.  And  how  could  the  conviction  of  his  exaltation,  which 
we  find  every  where  outspoken  in  their  vmtings  with  such 
strength  and  confidence,  ever  have  arisen  ?  Although,  there- 
fore, the  visible  fact  of  the  ascension  is  only  expressly 
mentioned  by  Luke,  yet  all  that  John  says  of  his  going  up 
to  his  heavenly  Father,  and  all  that  the  Apostles  preached 
of  his  elevation  to  God,  presupposed  their  conviction  that  he 
had  been  supematuraUy  removed  from  the  earth,  to  the  utter 
exclusion  of  the  idea  that  he  had  departed  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  death.  It  was  not  necessary  to  make  express  mention 
of  the  outward  and  visible  fact,  as  they  never  entertained  the 
thought  that  Christ,  in  the  form  in  which  he  appeared  to  them 
after  his  resurrection,  could  be  touched  again  by  death.  When 
he  took  leave  of  them,  and  they  saw  him  no  more,  they  never 
thought  of  anything  else  but  that  he  had  been  supematuraUy 
removed  from  human  view  to  a  higher  region  of  existence. 

If  it  be  said  now  that  "it  does  not  follow,  because  the 
Apostles  conceived  the  matter  so,  that  it  really  was  so  ;  and 
that  we  must  distinguish  the  fundamental  fact  from   their' 
subjective  conceptions,"  we  have  the  reply  ready.     Their  sub- 
jective conception  was  founded  in  a  fact  which  it  presupposed, 
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■vdz.  tte  way  in  -which  Christ  showed  himself  to  them  after  his 
resurrection ;  in  the  impression  which  he  made  upon  them  by 
Ids  higher  and  celestial  appearance.  And  further,  apart  from 
this  necessary  presupposition,  if  Christ  led  the  Apostles  to 
form  such  a  subjective  conception  merely  by  mysteriously 
appearing  and  vanishing,  by  keeping  sUence  as  to  his  abode 
and  as  to  the  end  towards  which  he  advanced,  he  must  have 
planned  a  fraud,  to  form  the  basis  of  their  rehgious  conviction 
from  that  time  on.  As  surely  as  we  cannot  attribute  such  a 
fraud  to  the  Holy  One,  who  called  himself  the  "  Truth,"  so 
certainly  must  we  take  for  granted  an  objective  fact  as  the 
source  of  the  faith  of  the  Apostles. 

§  308. — Connexion  of  ail  the  Swpernaiwral  Facts  in,  Christ's  Mamifestaiion. 
We  make  the  same  remark  upon  the  Ascension  of  Christ  as 
was  before  made  upon  his  miraculous  Conception."^  In  regard 
to  neither  is  prominence  given  to  the  special  and  actual /aci  in 
the  Apostolic  writings;  in  regard  to  both  such  a  fact  is  pre- 
supposed in  the  general  conviction  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  the 
connexion  of  Christian  consciousness.  Thus  the  end  of  Christ's 
appearance  on  earth  corresponds  to  its  beginning.  No  link  in 
its  chain  of  supernatural  facts  can  be  lost,  without  taking  away 
its  significance  as  a  whole.  Christianity  rests  upon  these  facts; 
stands  or  falls  with  them.  By  faith  in  them  has  the  Divine 
life  been  generated  from  the  beginning ;  by  faith  in  them  has 
that  life  in  all  ages  regenerated  mankind,  raised  them  above 
the  limits  of  earthly  hfe,  changed  them  from  gleboe  adscriptis 
to  citizens  of  heaven,  and  formed  the  stage  of  transition  from 
an  existence  chained  to  nature,  to  a  free,  celestial  life,  far 
raised  above  it.  Were  this  faith  gone,  there  might,  indeed, 
remain  many  of  the  effects  of  what  Christianity  had  been ;  but 
as  for  Christianity  in  the  true  sense,  as  for  a  Christian  Church, 
there  could  be  none. 

^  Cf.  p.  17. 
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AccoMMODATTON,  Christ*s  USB  of,  page 

117,  118,  159. 
Adulteress,  decision  in  case  of,  344. 
Adultery,  Christian  law  of,  252. 
Advent,  second,  of  Christ,  349,  405. 
.(Enon,  189. 

Agt)ny  in  the  g^den,  451. 
Alexandrian  theology,  had  no  influence, 

&c.,  41,  98,  176.  178,  192. 
Ambition  of  the  disciples  rehuked,  313, 

382. 
Annas,  455. 
Apostles,  subordinate  teachers,  103,  121 ; 

uneducated  men,  124;  training  of,  126; 

trial  mission  of,  280  j  commission  of, 

after  the  resurrection,  479-482. 
Ascension  of  Christ,  483. 

B. 

Baptism,  as  used  by  John,  50 ;  by  water 

and  fire,  54 ;  of  Christ  by  John,  58,  63  ; 

instituted  by  Christ,  132  j  of  suffering:, 

347. 
Bartimeus,  381. 
Bath  Col,  141,416. 
Bethany,  Christ  at,  370. 
Bethesda,  miracle  at,  233. 
Bethsaida,  miracle  at,  295. 
Bl^phemy  against  Holy  Ghost  and  Son 

of  Man,  263. 
Body  and  blood  of  Christ,  292. 
Bread  of  Life,  290.  . 


Csesar,  rights  of,  398. 

Caiaphas,  379»  456. 

Calvary,  463. 

Cana,  175,  198- 

Capemaum,  Christ  at,  171,  199,  257  (in 

'    synagogue),  289.  333. 

Celibacy,  363. 

Census,  in  time  of  Augustus,  22. 

Centurion's  slave  healed,  257- 

Children  blessed,  364. 

Christ,  birth  of,  19 ;  descent  from  David, 
21,402}  his  brothers  and  sisters,  32; 
among  the  doctors,  34 ;  education  of. 
36 ;  trade  of  ?  42  j  plan  of,  80 ;  as  King, 
89;  observed  Jevnsh  law,  90  j  as  Pro- 
phet, 102:  left  no  written  document, 
104:  person  of,  3,  71,  98,  169,  205,  376, 
450;  mode  of  life  with  disciples,  218, 


231 ;  Light  of  the  World,  327,  327, 374; 
his  struggles  of  soul,  345,  416,  447  > 
prayer  as  High-priest,  446 ;  trial  of, 
455 ;  crucifixion  of,  464 ;  last  appear- 
ance of,  482;  ascension  of,  483. 

Christian  consciousness  defined,  2. 

Christianity,  the  aim  of  himian  progress, 
128 ;  not  peace,  but  a  sword,  347 ;  work 
of,  362;  relations  to  civil  society,  252, 
344,  398  i  rests  upon  supernatural  facts, 
486. 

Church,  founding  of  the,  127;  naineof, 
129. 

Commandment,  first  and  great,  399 ;  the 
new,  433. 

Crucifixion  of  Christ,  464. 

D. 

David,  Christ  son  of,  20,  402. 

Death  of  Christ,  intimated  by  himself, 
356;  necessity  for,  379,  4i6,  reality  of, 
472. 

Demoniacal  possession,  154, 159, 205,  259, 
310. 

De  Wette,  219,  249,  269,  336,  366. 

Disciples,  sifting  of,  294 ;  fail  to  heal  de- 
moniac, 310;  ambition  of,  313,  382; 
choice  of  seventy,  333 ;  waxnings  to, 
435  ;  consolation  of,  436,  444. 

Disciples  of  John,  jealous  of  Christ,  189. 

Discipleship,  test  of,  256,  339. 

Diseases,  miraculous  healing  of,  149- 

Dives  and  Lazarus,  354. 

Divine  life,  its  communication  the  highest 
miracle,  148 ;  its  supports,  443. 

Divine  nature  in  Christ,  3, 71,  98,  337, 360, 
372,  376,  407,  4l6i  450,  451,  469- 

Divorce,  252,  36l. 

E. 

Ebionites,  64,  91,  96,  ini,  152,  301. 
Ebionitish  Gospel,  15,  50,  68,  72,  344,  368, 

467,  482. 
Elias,  the  forerunner  of  Christ,  309- 
Emmaus,  conversation  on  the  way  to, 

478. 
Ephraim,  Christ  at,  379- 
Essenism,  38. 

Eucharist,  institution  of,  430. 
Evangel,  ad  Hebrseos.      [See  EMonitish 

Gospel."] 
Evil,  origin  of,  157.    [See  Sin.] 
Exorcists,  141,  l60,  261. 
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F. 

Faith,  presupposes  the  "  drawing  of  the 
Father,"  110,  290;  different  stages  of, 
147,  17-1»  185,  430  J  the  necessary  condi- 
tion of  aid  from  Christ,  210,  290,  312; 
the  centurion's,  259;  power  of,  312,  395, 
480 ;  faith  and  forgiveness,  228,  305. 

Fastmg,  218,  253. 

Father,  Christ's  oneness  with,  360,  439. 

Feet,  washmg  of,  428.    ■ 

Fig-tree  cursed,  393. 

Fire  to  be  kindled,  347- 

Forgiveness  of  sins,  228. 


Gadarene  demoniac,  205. 

Galilee,  theatre  of  Christ's  labours,  l63, 
192,  198;  second  ministry  in,  240;  ap- 
pearances  in,  after  resurrection,  481. 

Gethsemane,  448. 

God,  as  spirit,  knowledge  of,  195, 399 ;  the 
only  Good,  3G6. 

Grace,  unmerited,  386,  413. 

H. 

Hades,  296. 

Heathen,  329,  351,  414. 

Herod,  30;  Antipas,  190,  355,  460. 

Herodians,  397- 

History,  relation  to  mhracles,  1 39 ;  as  com- 
mentary, 195,  247. 

Holy  Ghost,  at  Christ's  baptism,  71 ;  agent 
of  new  birth,  186;  blasphemy  against, 
263 ;  breathed  upon  Apostles,  478.  [See 
Spirit.'] 

Huss,  John,  400. 

Hypocrisy  rebuked,  278.  [See  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.} 

I. 

Immortality,  399. 
Inspiration,  8,  48,  62,  183. 
Interpretation,  97,  104. 


Jairus's  daughter,  209- 

James,  the  brother  of  Christ,  32,  480. 

James  and  John,  sons  of  Zebedee,  174, 
383. 

Jericho,  Christ  at,  380. 

Jerusalem,  Christ's  ministry  frequently 
exercised  there,  164;  his  first  labours 
at,  178 ;  second  joiurney  to,  233 ;  last, 
380  ;  triumphal  entry,  390 ;  weeps  over, 
393;  judgments  predicted  upon,  404. 

Jesus,  the  name,  17. 

Jewish  people,  their  relations  to  Christ, 
217 ;  his  ministry  confined  to  tliem, 
why,  281,305. 

John  the  Baptist,  calling  of,  45 ;  accounts 
of,  obscure,  46 ;  mode  of  life,  49 ;  rela- 
tion to  Messiah,  54 ;  possible  wavering 
in  his  convictions,  60,  212 ;  his  message 
from   prison,  62,  212;  he  points    out 


Christ,  169;  final  testimony,  190;  his 
position  as  defined  by  Christ,  214. 

John  the  Evangelist,  joins  Christ,  17O;  his 
disposition  and  tendencies,  170, 187, 43/. 

John's  Gospel,  its  credibility  and  genuine- 
ness, 7,  177,  181,  191,  319;  silent  as  to 
miracidous  conception,  17;  objects  of, 
71, 100;  compared  with  synoptical,  115^ 
163,  379,  447 ;  its  omissions,  328. 

Jonah  the  Prophet,  sign  of,  144,  266. 

Josephus,  as  authority  on  John  the  Bap- 

,  tist,  49. 

Judas  Iscariot,  123,  270,  294,  389,  419* 
429,  453. 

Judgment,  Intimated  by  Christ,  236,  349^ 
407;  in  Matt.  xxv.  412. 


E. 

Keys,  power  of  the,  296, 

Kingdom  of  God,  longed  for  under  old 
covenant,  339 ;  longed  for  in  Israel  at 
Christ's  time,  24;  also  by  the  heathen, 
26 ;  the  object  of  Christian  longing,  338 ; 
way  prepared  for  by  Baptist,  50,  seq. ; 
its  twofold  hearing,  88 ;  relation  of  new 
to  oldform,  90, 180;  realized  by  Christ;, 
not  as  a  worldly,  but  a  spiritual  king- 
dom,   76,   78,    82,   seq.,   224,   456,   458  ; 

realized  by  him,  also,  for  the  heathen, 
277.  281,  331,  352,  409;  means  employed 
by  Christ  in  founding  it,  102;  based  on 
his  self-manifestation  in  wor(2, 102,  seq., 
460  J  in  miracles,  133,  seq.;  in jTM^erireg-s, 
85,  86,  347,  seq.,  451 ;  its  law  of  deve- 
lopment, 110 ;  its  growth  and  progress, 
]  96,  203,  224,  345 ;  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  its  Magna  Charta,  240 ;  its  tri- 
umphs, 298,  337,  406 ;  its  nature  illus- 
trated, 365,  408,  410,  4bO. 


L. 

Last  Supper,  425. 

Law,  observed  by  Christ,  go,  247,  257,  318, 
358 ;  his  "  destroying  and  fulfilling  of," 
94,  248  [se&  Moral] ;  law  and  gospel, 
go,  seq.,  216,  seq.,  247,  seq. 

Lawyers,  26g,  401. 

Lazarus,  family  of,  370;  death  of,  373; 
resurrection  of,  377- 

Legalism,  Jewish,  contrasted  with  Chris- 
tian liberty,  216,  367,  401. 

Leper  healed,  257  j  ten  healed,  357. 

Light  of  the  World,  Christ  the,  217,  327, 
374. 

Logos,  64,  100. 

Love,  the  quickening  principle  of  Divine 
life,  227 ;  Christian  law  of,  253,  43S. 

M. 

Magians,  29. 

Mammon  of  unrighteousness,  301. 

Marriage,  408. 

Martha,  370. 

Mary  Magdalene,  227. 

Mary,  sister  of  Lazarus,  370, 388,  477, 
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Marjs  mother  of  Jesns,  14,  i6,  21, 25,  173. 

Matthew,  usage  of,  in  quoting  from  Old 
Testament,  108;  his  calling,  229;  his 
Gospel  originally  in  Hebrew,  7;  prin- 
ciple on  which  he  arranges  his  matter 
(connexion  of  fact  and  thought),  113, 
316,  223,  241,  281,  340,  346. 

Meekness,  243. 

Merit,  no  place  in  kingdom  of  Grod,  386, 
413. 

Messiah,  Old  Testament  idea  of,  86^  40 1, 
seq.;  in  Israel,  23;  Simeon's,  26;  hea- 
then longing  for,  27 ;  whether  only  re- 
vived hy  John  Baptist,  45,  55,  l6g,  212; 
Nicodemus,  183;  Christ  the  conscious 
Messiah,  33,  43,  82 ;  declares  himself 
such  (from  heginning),  213,  236,  237, 
288,  296,  317,  359,  391.  456;  carnal  con- 
ceptions of  Jews  and  disciples  rebuked, 
235,  seq.,  242,  289,  297,  313,  323,  3S9, 
364,  382;  designations  of,  98;  Christ 
recognized  as,  by  John,  S6,  69,  I68. 

Miracle  of  draught  of  fishes,  171 ;  water 
changed  to  wine,  175;  storm  subdued, 
,204 ;  issue  of  blood,  2og ;  Jairus's 
daughter,  21O;  widow's  son,  21O;  lame 
man,  235;  leper,  257;  demoniac,  259, 
310;  paralytic,  271,  274;  infirm  woman, 
275;  feeding  of  five  thousand,  284; 
walking  on  the  water,  288 ;  at  Beth- 
said^  295;  man  bom  blind,  326;  ten 
lepers,  357;  I'aising  of  Lazarus,  377; 
blind  Bartimeus,  381. 

Miracles  connected  with  Christ's  teach- 
ing, 133 ;  their  relation  to  the  course  of 
nature,  137 ;  to  Christ's  manifestation, 
138;  to  history,  139;  object  of,  141, 
146,  175,  395 ;  witnesses  to  Christ's 
Messiahship,  140,  146;  in  regard  to 
supernatural  agency,  148  ;  wrought  on 
material  nature,  162. 

Moral  stand-point  distinguished  from 
legal,  249,  254,  36l. 

Moses,  forerunner  of  Messiah,  240. 

Mount,  Sermon  on,  240. 

MlUler,  Daniel,  144. 

Murder,  Christian  law  of,  251. 

Mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  108. 

Mythical  theory  refuted,  13, 21, 24,  27,  32, 
417. 

Mythology,  difference  from  Theism,  ig. 

MythuE,  distinguished  from  parable.  111. 

N. 
Nain,  miracle  at,  210. 
Name   of   Christ,    acting  in  the,   315; 

prayer  in  the,  440,  445. 
Nathanael,  calling  of,  174. 
Nazareth,    return  to   from   Egypt,  31 ; 

Christ's  first  preaching  at,  42,  199. 
Neighbour,  love  of,  253. 
New  birth,  185. 
Nicodemus,  interview  with  Christ,  183 , 

in  Sanhedrim,  326. 

O. 
Oaths,  39,  252. 

Old  and  New  Dispensations,  relations  of, 
215. 


Old  Testament,  use  of  passages  from  by 

Christ,  120,  359,  302,  398,  401. 
Olshausen  211. 


Parable,  idea  of,  lU;  use  of  by  Christ, 
105,  107. 

Parables  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  87 ; 
order  of  in  New  Testament,  113;  not 
wanting  in  John,  1 16>  parable  of  sower, 
200 ;  drag-net,  203 ;  wheat  and  tai'es, 
203 ;  new  wine  in  old  bottles,  220 ; 
prodigal  son,  231 ;  Pharisee  and  pub- 
lican, 233 ;  great  Supper,  270  ;  unjust 
steward,  298 ;  good  Shepherd,  329 ; 
tower,  342;  salt,  342;  precious  pearl, 
343 ;  mustard  seed,  345 ;  Dives  and 
Lazarus,  354 ;  pounds,  384 ;  labourers 
in  vineyard,  385  j  fig-tree,  393  ;■  good 
Samaritan,  400 ;  wedding-feast,  406 , 
wicked  husbandman,  410;  talents,  410; 
ten  virgins,  412. 

Paradise,  465. 

Passover,  but  one  in  synoptical  Gospels, 
three  iu  John,  163;  first,  178;  second, 

233;  last,  380. 

Paul,  used  written  memoirs  of  Christ's 
life,  7;  silence  as  to  mn-aculous  con- 
ception, 17;  assumes  Christ's  descent 
from  David,  20,  402;  confirms  the 
account  of  the  choice  of  the  Apostles, 
123 ;  a  witness  of  the  resurrection,  i?'^, 
478;  indirectly  of  the  ascension,  481; 
reports  Christ's  words,  93,  430 ;  alludes 
to  them,  299  ;  his  position  among  the 
Apostles,  125;  "wise  as  serpent," &c. 
303 ;  his  doctrine  of  the  person  of 
Chr^t,  101;  his  teachings  presuppose 
Christ's  as  germs,  93,  95.  108,  199*  217, 
233,  312,  386. 

Peace,  Christ's  salutation  of,  441. 

Persea,  Christ  at,  361. 

Peter,  his  first  meeting  with  Christ,  171 ; 
his  call  and  character,l73,  2EfD,  297,317, 
369,  428,  434,  454,  482 ;  his  acknow- 
ledgments of  Christ,  147,  294,  295 ;  ob- 
tains power  of  keys,  296. 

Pharisees,  36,  165,  184,  191,  218,  228, 
235,  239,  259,  265,  267,  273,  276,  321, 
32g,  350,  seq.,  396. 

Pharisaism,  97,  253,  401. 

Philip  and  Thomas,  conversation  with 
Christ,  438. 

Pilate,  459,  seq. 

Plan  of  Christ,  80 ;  not  altered,  84. 

Prayer,  forms  of,  222;  Lord's  Prayer, 
223 ;  not  Pharisaical,  253 ;  in  name  of 
Christ,  440;  of  Christ  as  High-priest, 
446 ;  for  his  enemies,  46s. 

Prophecy,  unconscious,  23. 

Providence,  283. 

Prudence,  m  ministry,  29g,  303 ;  Christian, 
412.  ' 

Publicans,  Christ  with,  22g. 

Punitive  justice,  151. 

B. 
Rabbi,  title  of,  as  applied  to  Christ,  42. 
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Raising  of  the  dead,  l6l. 

Reason,  pride  of,  307. 

Reign  with  Christ,  309. 

Relatives  of  Christ,  31,  265,  AlQ. 

Resurrection,  intimated  by  Christ,  237, 
375, 398 ;  of  Christ,  46s. 

Revelation,  stag^es  of,  194  ;  Christ's  doc- 
trine as,  320. 

Revenge,  253. 

Reward  in  heaven,  246,  253;  rewards, 
passion  for  rebuked,  387- 

Ruler,  Christ's  conversation  with,  323. 

S. 

Sabbath,  235,  275,  seq. 

Sabbath-breaking:,  Christ  accused  of,  235, 
275. 

Sacraments.  [See  Eucharist  and  Bap- 
tism.'] 

Sacrifice  of  purification,  24. 

Sadducees.  36,  51,  398. 

Salome,  3S2. 

Samaritan,  good,  parable  of,  400. 

Samaritan  woman,  conversation  with, 
93,  192. 

Samaritans,  197;  reasons  for  their  ex- 
clusion from  first  mission  of  Apostles, 
281 ;  leper  cured,  357. 

Saijhedrim,  movements  of  against  Christ, 
326,  328,  378,  SQjS,  418,  453,  457. 

Satan,  personality  of,  79,  158,  262;  king- 
dom Of,  336. 

Schleiermacher,  3,  14,  24,  93,  99,  128, 
158,  172,  215,  272,  315,  343,  353,  358, 
382. 

Self-denial,  341. 

Sermon  on  the  Mount,  115,  S40. 

"Servants"  distinguished  from  "friends," 
126. 

Seventy  disciples  chosen,  333. 

Shepherds,  announcement  to,  23. 

Simeon,  prophecy  of,  26. 

Sin  and  physical  evil,  relations  of,  150, 
152,  236,  327,  353. 

Slavery,  3g. 

Son  of  God,  title  of,  as  applied  to  Christ, 
98,  100. 

Son  of  Man,  98;  blasphemy  against,  264. 

Sower,  parable  of,  200. 

Spirit,  Holy,  promise  of,  440,  446.  [See 
Holp  Ghost.'} 

Star  of  the  wise  men,  27. 

Strauss,  4,  14,  184,  197.  234,  249,  258,  263, 
269,  273,  315,  354,  370,  376,  388,  391,  407, 
420,  463. 

Sufferings  of  Christ,  intimated  by  him- 
self, 188,  196,  416. 


Synoptical  Gospels,  their  origin,  7 ;  diffe- 
rence between  them  and  John,  114, 163, 
448. 

Syro-Phoenician  woman,  305. 

T. 

Tabernacle,  feast  of,  Christ  attends,  319. 

Talents,  parable  of,  410. 

Teaching,  Christ's  mode  of,  104  ;  pre- 
sented seeds  of  thought,  106;  Christ's 
not  confined  to  parables,  114. 

Temple,  Christ's  manifestation  greater 
than,  92,  278 ;  "  destroy  this,"  &c.,  145, 
180;  purifying  of  the,  178. 

Temptation,  225. 

Temptation  of  Christ,  74 ;  its  import  as  a 
whole,  77. 

Theocracy  of  Old  Testament,  connexion  of 
Christ's  plan  with  it,  82,  369,  403 ;  dis-  , 
tingruished  from  Christ's  by  parables, 
87 ;  development  in  New  Testament, 
247,  318. 

Thomas,  his  doubts,  148 ;  Christ's  appear- 
ance to,  480. 

Transfiguration  of  Christ,  308. 

Transubstantiation,  292,  431 . 

Tribute  to  Ceesar,  Christ's  decision  on. 
397. 

Triumphal  entry,  390. 

Truth,  194;  power  of,  269;  relation  to 
freedom,  324 ;  spirit  of,  440,  444. 

U. 
Unpardonable  sin,  263. 


Vanity,  warning  against,  337. 

Vine  and  branches,  similitude  of,  442. 

W. 

Water  and  the  Spirit,  birth  of,  186. 

Water  of  Life,  192,  322. 

Way,  Clurist  the,  438. 

Wealth,  right  use  of,  298  ;   dangers  of, 

368. 
Weisse,  15,  20,  115,418. 
Widow,  the  importunate,  350. 
Widow's  mite,  404. 
Worship  in  spirit  and  truth,  194. 


Z. 


Zaccbeus,  382. 


PASSAGES  OF  SCRIPTURE 
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OLD  TESTAMENT. 
GSNBSIR. 

li.  24      . .     . .       Page  362 
iii.  15 239 

Exodus. 

xiii.  2,  12     25 

XXi.  32 422 

Leviticus. 

xii.  2     25 

xiv.  1 257 

Numbers. 

iii.  45 25 

It.  3       44, 325 

Viil.  25 325 

zi.  8       50 

sviii 25 

Deuteronomy. 

•ri.  16 75 

viii.  3 74 

xviii.  15 239 

XViii.  20,  22 458 

1  Samuel. 
xsi 278 

Nehemiah. 
iii.  15 328 

Psalms. 

ii.7 72 

Tiii.  3 393 

xxii 420 

xxii.  17 464 

Ixjotii.e 360,402 

xci.  11, 12 75 

ex.  1       402,  403 

OXTJii.  25,  26        . .      . .    392 

Isaiah, 

■vi.  9      108 

Tji.  14 16 

xxxiii.l6      23 

XXXV.  5 213 

xxxviii.  10 296 


liii Page  27, 169 

lvi.7      179 

Ixi.  1      ..     ..   199,213,242 

Jeremiah. 
vii.  11 179 

EZEKIEL. 
xxxvi.  25       50 

Daniel. 
vii 98 

HOSEA. 

Ti.  6     91.231 

Joel. 
iii.  1 479 

MlCAH. 

v.  1       22 

Zechariah. 

ix.  9      391,392 

xi.  12 421 

xiii 50 

Malachi. 

iii 50 

iii.  1      214 

Wisdom  of  Solomon. 
vii.  27 405 


NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Matthew. 
1-17 19,20 

18-25 21 

25        32 

,  1         21,22 

1-23 26,  31 

;.  1-12 46,64 

.7        51,62 

.  11 171 

.13-17        ..      ..       53,72 

14 25 


111. 


iv.  1-11 ..     ..  Page  73,  80 

iv.  2-4 74 

iv.  12 191 

iv.  13,  seq 171 

iv.  IS,  19      172 

iv.  21     174 

iv,  25 165 

v.-vii 241,  257 

V.  12       245 

V.  13-16 84,88 

V.  17      94 

V.  25,  26        35 

V.  40,  42        253 

vi,  1-18 254 

Vi.  7-15 223 

vi.  21,  22       110 

vi.  24 303 

vii.  1-5 254 

vii.  6      240,  303 

vii.  7-11        ..     ..   22.3,227 

vii,  12 249 

vii.  13-24       255 

vii,  14 347 

vii,  21 256 

vii.  22 339 

vii.  24-27      266 

vii.  29 43 

viii.  1-4        257 

viii.  6-13       ..     ..  101,267 

viii.  5,  9       101 

viii.  5, 10      210 

viii.  10 147 

viii.  14-17     198 

viii.  19-22     340 

viii.  22 116 

viii.  23-27     204 

viii.  28-34 205 

ix,  1-8 271 

ix,  2-5 154 

ix,.8       99 

ix,  9-13        229 

ix.  10 230 

ix,  11-17        218 

ix,  13 231 

ix,  14     126,219 

ix.  15     86, 197 

ix,  16 220 

ix,  IS 183 

ix,  18-26       ,,     ..   209,210 

ix,  27-34       260 

ix,  37,  38       334 

X 280,335 
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X.  3       ..     ..       Page  230 

X.  5,  6 281 

X.  13      .297 

X.  16      ..     '. 298 

X.  17-20         437 

X.  26      197 

X.  26,  27      271 

X.  34-36         346 

X.  38      297,339 

X.  42       314 

Xi.  2-3 62 

xi.  2-19  .     ..  212,216 

xi.  12     ..      ..     46,214,215 

xi.  16     51 

xi.  20-24        335 

xi.  20-27      216 

xi.  25     124 

xi.  25-27        338 

Xi.  27 101 

xi.  28 84 

xi.  28-30        216 

xi.  30 93 

xii.  1      76 

xii.  1-8 278,279 

xii,  5-8. .  92,  99, 145, 181,236 

xii.  6' 236 

xii.  13 276 

xii.  18 277 

xii.  22 160, 259 

xii.  24-26      260 

xii.  28 184,233 

xii.  30,  31      261 

xii.  31-33      263 

xii.  32 263, 324 

xii.  35 21 

xii.  39 76,144 

xii.  40 266,469 

xii.  41-43       263 

xii.  43 120 

xii.  43-45       263 

xii.  46-20     265 

xiii 113 

Xiii.  1-23       200 

xiii.  10 108 

xiii.  11,  12,  13     ..     ..  109 

xiii.  16,  17 338 

xiii.  20-23  . .      .  202 

xiii.  24-30  ....  203 

xiii.  44-46 342 

xiii.  47-50 203 

xiii.  52 105,  404 

xiii.  54 31 

xiii.  54-58 200 

xiii.  55 17,  32 

XiV.  1,  2        295 

Xiv.  2 284 

xiv.  3,  5        191 

xiv.  13-21 284 

xiv.  22-33 288 

XV.  1       165 

XT.  1-20       279 

XV.  11 91 

XV.  21-28       305 

XT.  21 288,  295 

XV.  29-39       288 

XV.  32 287 

XV.  89 288 

xvi,  1-4  352 

XVi.  1 287,  290 


xvi.  6    . .     . ,       Page  270 

xvi.  9,  10     287 

xvi.  13-28 283 

xvi.  14 83,  148 

xvi.  16 98 

xvi.  16,  17 147 

xvi.  18 130,296 

xvi.  20-28 297 

xvi.  21 309,  470 

xvi.  24 298,  339 

xvi.  39 287 

xvii.  1-21      ..      ..  307,  312 

xvii,  9 308 

xvii.  24 42 

xvii.  24-27   ..     ..  317,  318 
xviii.  1-5       ..      ..  313,315 

xviii.  3 186 

xviii.  12-14  ..      ..  231,  232 

xix.  1 361 

xix.  2-12      361 

xix.  8 252 

xix.  13-15 364 

xix.  16-24    . .     . .  365,  seq. 
xix.  17  ..     ..67,  101,367 

xix.  27 369,  387 

xix.  28  ..    85,  122,  186,369 

XX.  1-16         385 

XX.  2       421 

XX.  16 385 

XX.  17.19     379 

XX.  30-29      382 

XX.  25,  seq 131 

XX.  28 428 

XX.  so,  seq. 380 

xxi.  1-22       . .      . .  390,  .396 

xxi.  2-7 391 

xxi.  12,  13 178 

xxi.  14 166 

xxi.  15,  16 394 

xxi.  18         394 

xxi.  21         395 

xxi.  25 397 

xxi.  32 51,  53 

xxi.  33-44 410 

xxi.  46 397 

xxii.  1-U      408 

Xxii.  14 385 

xxii.  15-40    ..      ..   397,  400 
xxii.  29  408 

xxii.  23,  seq.      . .    36,  398 

xxii.  29-32 399 

xxii.  32        399 

xxii.  40        247 

xxii.  41,  seq.       ..    101,401 

xxiii.  (var.)      91,  267,  271, 

272,  405 

xxiii.  3 270 

xxiii.  25 267 

xxiii.  34 270 

xxiii.  37-39  . .     . .   165, 356 
xxiv.  (var.)  . .  350, 405, 407 

XXiv.  28        350 

XXV 410 

XXV.  1-13      412 

XXV.  14-30 410 

XXV.  28 412 

XXV.  31-46     ..      ..  413 

xxvi.  3-5       396 

XXVi.  5 418 


xxvi.  6  . ,  . .       Page  229 

xxvi.  6-13  ..      ..  388,389 

xxvi.  14-16 419 

xxvi.  17-ig  . .     . .  427,  seq. 

xxvi.  20-25 428 

xxvi.  26-29  . .     . .  429,  seq. 

xxvi.  45 453 

xxvi.  53 75 

xxvi.  57 — xxvii.  26,  410-418 

xxvi.  61 181 

xxvi.  63 98 

xxvi.  64 98 

xxvi.  6s,  66 413' 

xxvii.  5 421,  428 

xxvii.  7 421 

xxvii.  9 421 

xxvii.  11 469 

xxvii.  20       438 

xxvii.  34      464 

xxvii.  42       1    75 

xxvii.  51      468 

xxviii 422-436 

xxviii.  19      131 

Mare. 

1.2-8      49-54 

i.  9-11 54-73 

i.  12,  13 73-80 

i.  16-20 171-173 

i.  29-39 198 

ii.  1-12 271 

ii.  13-17 229,2.10 

ii.  15-22 218 

ii.  18     219 

ii.  20      86,  198 

ii.  21       220 

ii.  24      87, 

ii.  23-28. .      278 

ii.  28     92 

iii.  1-6 274 

iii,  6      397 

iii.  14     122 

iii.  21-29       265 

iii.  22-30  . .  . .  259-363 
iii.  31-35  ..  ..  32,265 
iv.  1-20. .      . .        200,  seq. 

iv.  2      201 

iv.  10 107 

iv.  11 108 

iv.  10-25  . .  . .  109, 202 
iv.  21-25        ..      ..        .109 

iv.  23      271 

iv.  26-29       346 

Iv.  30-32        345 

iv.  31      88 

iv.  36  s  T.  43. .      . .    204-312 

iv.  36-41        204 

T.  1 l6l 

v.  1-20 205 

T.  19       208 

V.  21       209 

VI.  1-6 200 

vi.  3        42 

Vi.  7-13 280-283 

vi.  14-16        384 

vi.  17-20        191 

vi.  30-44        . .      . .  284,  388 

vi.  46-62        288 

Vii.  l-as        ..      ..    279,280 
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wi.  1      . .     . .        Page  164 

Tii.  15 91 

vii.  34 295,  305 

viii.  1-8 287 

viii.  15 370 

viii.  22-26     295 

Tiii.  23 151 

viii.  27  J  ix 295-298 

viji.  28 83 

viii.  30  . .  . .     . .   297 

viii.  31 470 

viii.  34,  35 298 

ix.  1-9 807-309 

ix.  11-13        310 

ix.  14-29        . .      . .    310-312 

ix.  15 311 

ix.  23 311,312 

ix.  28,  29       312 

ix.  33-41 313-315 

ix.  49      342 

ix.50      342 

X.  1 361 

X.2-12 361-364 

X.  13-36 364,  seq. 

X.  17,  seq.    . . ,  . .     . .  365 
X.  18       67,101 

X.  22        368 

X.  32-34 380 

X.  35-45 382 

X.  46-52 380 

Xi.  1-11 390-393 

xi.  12 393 

Xi.  15-19       ..     ..   390-396 

xi.  23 312,395 

Xi.  27-33        397 

xii.  1-12 410 

xii.  13-34       . .      . .    397-400 
xii.  14, 15     . .     . .  397 

xii.  18 400 

xii.  28-34       . .      . .  183,  399 

xii.  33 91 

xii.  35-37       ..     20,101,401 

xii.  38-44       404 

xiii 404-407 

xiii.  11 437 

xiii.  32 406 

xiv.  1,2 418 

xiv.  3-9 388 

xiv.  10,  11    ..     ..419,  seq. 

xiv.  12-16      :.      ..    425-427 

Xlv.17-21        429 

xiv.  22-25      . .      . .  430,  seq. 

xiv.  27 437 

xiv.  32-42    ..     ..451,  seq. 
xiv.  43-49    . .     . .  453,  seq. 

xiv.  53,  seq 455,  seq. 

xiv.  58 181 

xiv.  59 181 

XV.  I-I5 459-462 

XV.  16-46       ..      ..    464-468 

XV.  21 463 

XV.  23 464 

XV.  29 180 

XV.  30 75 

xvi 468-486 

xvi.  9 l6l 

Luke. 


i.  26-38  .. 
i.  32-35  .. 
i.  36 

ii.  1-20  . . 
ii.  22-38.. 

ii.  33  . . 
ii.  39  . . 
ii.  4 

ii.  41-52.. 
ii.  44      . . 
iii.  1-17  .. 
iii.  2 
iii.  7 
iii.  15     .. 


Page  13-19 

. .  , .  20 
. .     . .     68 

19-22 

24-31 
..      ..      26 

31.32 
..      ..    165 

33-35 
. .      . .      34 

49-54 

so 

52 

54 


iii.  17 55 

iii.  19,  20      191 

iii.  21,22        ..      ..        54-73 

iii.  23-38        21 

iv.  1-13 73-80 

iv.  16-30       . .     . .  199,  seq. 

iv.  17,  seq 84 

iv.  19     88 

iv.  22,  seq 16 

iv.  38-41        198 

V.  1-11 226 

V.  1        163 

V.  5         171 

V.  12-14         257 

V.  17-26        271 

V.  20       152 

V.  27-32         229 

V.  29       230 

V.  33      1S6,  219 

V.  33-39         ..      ..  218,  221 

V.  35       197 

V.  37       88,  220 

vi.  1-5 277-278 

vi.  1      163,  277 

vi.  4      98 

vi.  5      . .     90,  seq.  93,  274 

vi.  6-11 274 

vi.  9      275 

vi.  13      122,  241 

vi.  17 165 

vi.  20-49        241 

vii.  1-10       257 

vii.  2,  seq 147 

vii.  3     259 

vii.  6  ..  101,210,259 

vii.  9     101 

vii.  11-17     21' 

vii.  18-35       ..      ..    212-216 
vii.  28     ..      ..      61,86,214 

vii.  29, 30     51 

vii.  36-60      227 

viii.  2 161 

viii.  4-15      200 

viii.  9-18      '202 

viii.  10 107 

viii.  18 109 

viii.  19 265 

viii.  21 32,  266 

viii.  22-56     . .      . .    204-212 

viii.  26 161 

viii.  26-29     205 

viii.  29 209 

viii.  40 209 

viii.  46-43 209 

viii.  49 210 


ix.  1 .17 . .        Page  280-284 

u.  3       334 

ix.  7      295 

ix.  7-9 284 

tx.  9       355 

ix.  10 285 

ix.  10-18       295 

ix.  18-27        ..      ..    294-298 

ix.  19 82 

ix.  22 469 

ix.  23,  24       298 

ix.  28-36        307 

ix.  33      . .      . .  .      308 

ix.  36 309 

ix.  37-43  .'.  . .  310,  312 
ix.  46-50  ..  ..  314,  316 
ix.  50 263 

ix.  51,  seq   ..     ..  166,  333 

ix.  51-56       ..      ..  357,  358 

ix.  57-62      339 

tx.  60 lis 

X.  1-24 333-339 

X.  2        333 

X.  3        298 

X.  21      124 

X.  22      101 

X.  25-37         384 

X.  29       401 

X.  29-31         401 

X.  38-42  . .  166,  370,  390 
xi.  1-13*      ..     ..   222-227 

xi.  1       219 

xi.  9        223 

xi.  14-26      ..     ..  259-283 

xi.  14     259 

xi.  16 266 

xi.  20-22        144 

xi.  23 261 

xi.  24,  seq 263 

xi.  27,  28  .  101,  104,  202,  286 
xi.  29-36        . .      . .   144,  266 

xi.  30 92 

xi.  33 267,  374 

xi.  34 110 

xi.  34-36       287 

xi.  37-52  . .  . .  267,  seq. 
xi.39    267 

xi.  41-44        268 

xi.  45-52        269 

xi.  49     269,  404 

xi.  50-52        . .      . .  262,  269 

xii.  3     197,  269 

xii.  6     271 

xii.  10 263 

xii.  11,12     437 

xii.  12 479 

xii.  13-15      343 

xii.  34 110 

xii.  36-48      350 

xii.  49 87 

xii.  49-53       . .      . .    347-348 

xii.  54-59       352 

xii.  58,  59 251 

xiii.  1-5        353 

xiii.  2-4        153 

xiii.  6-9        . .     . .  393,  394 

xiii.  10-17     275 

xiii.  18-21     345 

xiii.  19 87 
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xUi.  21  ..     ..    FageBfiSa 

xiii.  22 333 

xiii.  23-30 351 

xiii.  24,  25 256 

xiii.  28 352 

xiii.  30 385 

xiii.  31-33      ..      ..    333-354 

xiii.  33 357 

xiii.  34,  35     . .     88,  165,  357 
xiv.  1-24       ..      ..     275-276 

xiv.  5     275 

xiv.  12-14 277 

xiv.  16-24      409 

xiv.  25-35      ..      ..    333-343 

XV.  1-10 232 

XV.  11-32       232 

Xvi.  1-13        . .      . .    300-303 

XVi.  14 299 

xvi.  16 215 

xvi.  19.31      354 

xvi.  31    ..      ..  144,364,476 

xvii.  5,  6      . .     . .     . .   386 

xvii.  6 312,396 

xvii.  7-10     .187 

xvii.  11 333 

xvii.  11-19    ..      ..    357.358 

xvii.  15 „    358 

xvii.  20-37    • .      ■  ■    348,  349 

xvii.  21 84 

xvii.  26-38 349 

xvii.  34-36    ..     ..•  ..   349 

xvii.  37 350 

xviii.  1-8       ..      ..    350,351 

xviii.  g-14     233 

xviii.  15-30  ..     ..    364-369 

xviii.  19 101 

xviii.  28 386 

xviii.  31-34 381 

xviii.  35-43 380 

Xix.  1-10        382 

Xix.  11 382 

xix.  12 410 

xix.  28-48  ..  ..  390-393 
xix.  39 392 

xix.  41-44 393 

xix. 45-46  ..  .1  ..177 

XX.  1-8 396 

XX.  2   178 

XX.  3-6 419 

XX.  9-18 410 

XX.  20-26   397 

XX.  27-40  . .  36,  398, 399 

XX.  39 400 

XX.  41-44   ..  101,401,402 

xxi 407 

xxi.  1-4 404 

xxi.  5,  seq.  adfln.    404-407 

xxii.  3-6  ..     ..  419,  420 

Xxii.7-13  ..      ..  425,  427 

xxii.  14-23  . ,      . .    428-433 

xxii.  16  ..     ..  -  ..   428 

xxii.  17-20 430 

xxii.  24  . .      . .  314,  383 

xxii.  26,  seq 130 

xxii.  26,27 <2B 

xxii.30         122 

xxii.  33,  34 434 

xxii.  35  283 

xxii.  35-3      ..     ..    4.34-4:16 


xxii.  39-46    ..        PageiSl 
xxii.  47-63    ...      ..  453,  464 

xxii.  52  455 

xxii.  54j  xxiii.  26  . .  456-463 

xxii.  61         456 

xxii.  66         465 

xxiii.  3  468 

xxiii.  6         460 

xxiii.  8         295 

xxiii.  19        466 

XXiu.  26-56  ..      ..    464-468 

xxiii.  27-31 463 

xxiii.  37-39 75 

xxiii.  60        183 

xxiii.  54        427 

xxiv 468-486 

John. 

i.  4  323 

i.7-15 58 

i.  14      16 

i.  19       73 

i.  19-45 167.171 

i.  29       72,169 

i.  30      170 

i.31       69,70 

i.  32, 34  66 

i.  33, 34  72 

1.42        171,  296 

i.  42-47         171 

i.  43-46  173 

i.  50        98 

i.  60,  51  . .      ..   147,  174 

1.52       99 

ii.  1-11 176 

il.  3-6 17 

ii.9       177 

U.  12      32 

ii.  12-26         ..      ..    178-183 

ii.  18      17s,  397 

ii.  19     ..    93,145,180,469 

iii.  1-15  ..      ..     183-188 

iii.2      42 

iii.  6      ..     ..    \.     ..     17 

iii.  13     99,  100 

iii.  15     189 

iii.  16-21      188 

iii.  18 212 

iii.  22 131 

iii.  22-30       ..     ..    189-191 

iii.  23 isg 

iii.  24 191 

iii.  30 igo 

iii.  31.36      190 

iii.  32 58 

iv.  1-42 93,191 

iv.  2       133 

iv.  16 193 

iv.  21     94,194 

iv.  34 74 

iv.37,  38      197 

iv.  43-54        199 

iv.  44,  45       ...     103,  178 

iv.  46 198 

iv.  48 146 

V.  1.47 233-240 

v.  1         233 

V.  4         234 

V.  10      236 


V.  14     ..     ..        Pagem 

V.  17-19        235 

V.  20-29 236 

V.  27     99 

V.  30-37 238 

V.  31,  32        238 

V.  35       51,52 

V.  37-47         239 

Vi.  1-16  ..      ..    284-288 

VI.  4        234 

vi.  6        285 

vi.  16      286 

vi.  16.21        288 

vi.  17     286 

vi.  22-71         . .      . .    289-294 

vl.  25      42 

vi.  26 145 

vi.  30      290 

vi.  32-42        290 

vi.  34 74 

vi.  36-44        146 

vl.  42,  seq 16 

vl.  43-47      291 

vi.  44 no 

vl.  44,  45       107 

vi.  48-51         291 

vi.  53 99, 292 

vl.  53-58        292 

vi.  60 107,293 

vi.  61     293 

vl.  63      ..      ..104,118,119 

vl.  64 123,419 

vl.  66 148,  293 

vi.  69 148,  294 

vl.  70 425 

Vil.   1-52;    Viii.   12;    X. 

21  320.332 

vii.  1       233 

vil.  3      32,  234 

vii.  3,  4 3)9 

vii.  5      17 

vii.  5-7 266 

vii.  8     319 

vii.  10 333 

vii.  12 83 

vii.  16 42 

vil.  16-19       320 

vii.  17 321 

vil.  26,  27,  30       . .      . .    321 

vii.  36,  38     322 

vii.  40 83 

vii.  40-63       326 

vii.  42 402 

Vlii.  1-11        344 

viii.  13,  14    ..      ..  .322,323 

viii.  15 323,  344 

viii.  19-23     323 

viii.  26 83 

Till.  28 323 

viii.  30-38 324 

vlii.  33 no 

viii.  39 327 

vlii.  43 no 

vlii.  44 110,  167 

viii.  67 326 

ix.  2,  3 163 

Ix.  6        374 

ix.  6      161 

ix.  22 32S 
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ix.  35-37      . .       Page  329 
X.  I,  seq.     ..  117,  356,  329 

X.  16     283 

X.  17,  18       469 

X.  20       265 

X.  22      333 

X.  22-39         . .              . .  359 

X.24       83 

X.  36      360 

X.  40      361 

xl 359.  379 

Xi.  54-56        379 

.xi.  56,  57      396 

Xii.  1-8 388,389 

xii.  1      390 

xii.  S      420 

xii.  6     389,420 

xii.  9-18        ..     ..   390-393 

xii.  14 391 

xii.  19 396 

xii.  20-36     ..     ..    414-418 

xii.  25,  26 298 

xii.27 449 

xii.27-29     416 

xii.  31 337 

xii.  32 341 

xii.  34 98 

Xiii.  1-32       . .      . .    425-430 

xiii.  2 419 

xiii.  2-16      423 

xiii.  11-21,  seq 429 

xiii.  19 429 

xiii.  21 429,  449 

xiii.  26 419 

xiii.  27 423,449 

xiii.  31-36 430 

xiii.  33-35 433 

xiii.  36-38 434 

xiv.-.xvii 436-448 

xiv.  9>  10,  11       ..     ..  439 

xiv.  12 148 

xiv.  13-26 440 

xiv.  23-26 441 

xiT.  27 441,  479 

xiv.  29-31      ..  •..      ..442 
XV 442-443 

XV.  1,  seq 112,442 

XV.  14-16      126 

XV.  16 122 

XV. 18-25      ..      ..      ..  444 

XV.  24 146 

XV.  27 122 

xvi.  7-33       444 

xvi.  10 447 

xvi.  14-17 4*5 

XTi.24 446 


xvi.  25  . .       Page  105, 109 

xvi.  29,  30 446 

xvi.  32  . .      . .      . .      . .    437 

xvii 446 

xvii.  2 338 

xvii.  20-24 447 

xviii.  1-11     ..      ..    453-454 

xviii.  9 132 

xviii.  11, 12 454 

xviii.  13 . .  455 

xviii.  14 ..455 

xviii.  19-23 455 

xviii.  24, 26 456 

xviii.  28 427 

xviii.  33 458 

xviii.  33-38 102 

xviii.  36, 37 458 

xix.  1-10      462 

xjx.  10-12 463 

xix.  17-42      ..     ,.  463i468 

xix.31 425 

xix.  31-37     473 

xix.34,36,37     ..    ..  475 

XX.  1,  seq 476 

xx.B,9 ..  469 

XX.  17, 18, 19       ..      ..  469 

XX.  23 297 

XX.  27 . .  148 

XX.30 476 

XX.  xxi 468-483 


Acts. 


i.4..     .. 
i.  5 . .     . . 
i.  15 
i.  18 

i.  21,  seq. 
ii.38 


..  479 
..133 

.      ..334 

.  422,  424 

...    122 

.      ..131 


Ti.  14 93,182 

Vil.  66 ..      98 

viii.  14 197 

X.37    60 

xiii.  25 64,  60 

xvi.  I6,seq 206 

xvii.28 15 

xviii.  26, 25 60 

xix.1.5 ..   -60 

xix.  13 lis 

XX.  35 96,  253 

Romans. 

i.3 ..     ..  19 

1.4 17 

ii.l 345 

ii.  12,  seq 413 


iii.  31     .,     ..       Page    gs 

Ti.  9,  10        484 

viii.  3,  4        95 

ix.  6      17 

xiii.  6    ..     ..     .,     ..318 

xiv.  22,  23 97 

xvi.  19 299 

1  Corinthians. 

i.  22   103 

ii.  14   108 

iv.  8-13 253 

v.7,8 427 

vi.  2   89,  369 

vi.  7   253 

vil.  10 253 

viii 97 

ix.  1   , 123 

xi.  23 427,  430 

xiii.- 1-3   340 

xiv.  20 299 

XV 475,  seq. 

XV.  6   335,472 

XV.  7,  9 123 

XV.  55 296 

2  Corinthians. 

ii.  16,  16       297 

V.  17     186 

xiii.  4 484 

GAlatians. 

iii.  19 363 

iv.  4      . .     . .       17,  25,  92 
vi.  IS    ..     ..     ..     ..  186 

1  Thessalonians. 

v.l        350 

V.  21      204 

Hebrews. 

ui.2,6 180 

V.  7       450 

vii,  14 482 

xii.  2     469 

1  John. 

ii.  29     447 

iii.  7-10 447 

James. 
L9, 10 242 
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Acta  Sanctorum, 
Jnn.  iii.  tjl,  p.  709      . ,     . .       Page  473 

Julius  AfricanuB. 
Fntgm.  (vid.  O.  Syncell.  ed.  Miebnhr, 
i.  610) 467 

Ammianua  Marcell, 
Hist,ziT.  9     473 

Antoninus, 
Monologr.  xl.  :      186 

Aihenafus. 
SeipnoBopbist.  U.  17,  IS     176 

Cod,  Caniabrig, 
Fragm.  (Ltik.  vi.  4)      g6 

Casaiodoma. 
lib.  iii.  ep.  £2 23 

Chagigah, 
(Tract.  Talmud)  U 164 

Chronic.  Poach,  Alen, 
(Ed.  NiebubT}  i.  13      427 

Chryaoatomua, 
Horn,  in  Matt.  xxx.  4 222 

Clemena  Alexandr, 

Strom,  iii.  p.  449 367 

Strom.  Ir.U 230 

Homil,  Clement, 

Horn.  !i.  23     219 

Horn.  xi.  26    ..k 186 

Vjiayy,  Bar'  E6p, 

(Vld.  Fabriciua.) 

Fragm.  (Ignat.  ep.  ad  Ephea.  1 19) . .  27 

Fragm 50 

Frag;m 68,  seq. 

Fragm 71 

Fragm 344 

I^agm 368 


Fragm.  (Hieron.  vU.  1,  336)        Page  468 

Fragm.  (Hieron.  de  Vir.  ni.  ii.)       . .  480 

Euaebiua. 

Hist.  Eccl.  i,  12     334 

Hist.  Eccl.  i.  13      344 

Hist.  Eccl.  iii.  89 344 

Hist.  Eccl.  ir.  22 219 

Hist.  Eccl.  V.  20 437 

Hist.  Eccl.  V.  24 427 

Cbronic.  Olymp.  202,  4       467 

Onomast.  Fragm.  (Hier.  iii.  163)  '  . .  189 

Onomast.  Fragm.  (Hier.  iii.  1,  181). .  235 

Evang.  Naxar, 

Fragm.  (Hier.  adv.  Felag.  iii.)  . .     ..  69 

Fragm.  (Hier.  iv.  1, 156)    71 

Evang,  Nicod, 

Cap.  li.  (Thilo.  i.  520) 462 

Fabriciua, 
Cod.  Apocryph.  Nov.  Testament.  (L 

SSOjiii.  524)        304 

Gemara. 

(Talmud) 468 

Hieroniimua. 

iv.  1,882 472 

Hippolytua, 

De  Fascb.  i.  13      427 

Jrenaua. 

Cont.  Hcer.  11.  22 233 

Joaephua, 

C.  Apion,  i.  8 37 

C.  Apion,  i.  31       257 

Archaol.  ill.  11,  J  3      257 

Archeeol.  vlii.  2,  4 141 

ArchBBol.  viil.  2,  6 160,208 

Archseol.  x.  2,  1     141 

Archeeol.  xiii.  x.  6 37 

Archosol.  xlv.  XV.  12 274 

Archseol.  XT.  viil.  4      30 

Archeeol,  xvii.  i.  2 262 

Archeeol.  xvii.  6,  5 30 
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Archseol.  xvii.  13,  2     . .     . .        Page  32 

Archseol.  xviii.  1,4      52 

Archseol.  XTiii.  1,  s       4o 

Archseol.  xviii.  2,  i       285 

Archseol,  xviii.  v.  2      49,  101 

Archseol.  xix.  i      47 

Archseol.  xx.  9.  1 457 

De  Bell.  Jud.  u.  8,  6 40 

De  Bell.  Jud.  vl.  9,  3 3go 

JDe  Bell.  Jud.  vii.  6,  3 157 

De  Vita,  2 49 

De  Vita,  75     472 

Justin  Martyr, 

Dial.  c.  Tryph.  f.  304,  a 23 

IHal.  c.  Tryph.  f.  316 42 

Dial.  c.  Tryph.  f.  327 20 

Dial.  c.  Tiyph.  f.  335 474 

Dial.  c.  Tiyph.  f.  363 252 


Macrohiua. 


Satumal.  ii.  4 . 


30 


Origenes, 

C.  Celsam,  i.  32     14 

C.  Celsum,  ii.  12 121 

C.  Celsum,  vi.  36 42 

Tom.  vi.  in  Joann.  24 206 

Tom.  ix.  in  Joann 179 

Tom.  xiii.  in  Joann.  22 195 

Matt.  xiii.  6 1 54 

Pajnas. 

Fragm.  (Ens.  iii.  39) II6 

Fn^m.  (Cram.  Caten.  p.  12)     . .     . .   42S 

KrjpVYfi.  (Int.Oper.  Cypr. de  rebapt. 
fin.)       69 

Philo.  * 

De  Migrat.  Abraami     . .     , , 
Legat.  ad  Cajum.  23,  Ql 


De  Special.  I  Leg Page  253 

DeExecrat.  9 260 

De  Vit.  Mos.  iii.  5 467 

Pirke  Aboth. 
(TalmudSi.  9 38 

Plinvus. 
Hist.  Nat.  xxviii.  7       151 

Plutarchus. 
De  Sera  Num.  Vind.  ix 341 

Polybius. 
i.  BO,  13 473 

Bmnart. 
Acta  Martyr.  220 464 

Seneca, 
AdLucil.vi 185 

Simplicvua, 
Comm.  on  Epict 340 

Sophocles. 
OEd.  Tyr.  868 1 

Suetonius. 
Vespas.  4 28 


91 
165 


Ann.  i.  11:. 
Hist.  V.  13. . 


Tesiam.  xii.  Patr. 
Test.  Simeon,  7     


Tertullianue, 

DeJejun.  xii 464 

Adv.  Marc,  iii.  19 464 
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S>  Also,  uniform  leilh  the  Standard  Ltbuabt,  price  6j., 

I  BOHN'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  LIBRARY. 

g  '.  EUSEBIUS'  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY,  Tianslntcd  tarn  ilic  Grceli,  with  Notes. 

I  BOHN'S  SHILLING  SERIES. 

^  Those  marked  *,  heinff  Double  Volumes^  are  \s,  ^d, 

3     1    EMERSON'S  REPRESENTATIVE  MEN. 

3     2.  IRVINGS  LIFE  OF  MAHOMET* 

I     3.  THE  GENUINE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIM. 

"     4.  WILLIS'S  PEOPLE  I   HAVE  MET* 

5    IRVINGS  SUCCESSORS  OF  MAHOMET* 


% 

3 

S     6. LIFE  OF  GOLDSMITH.* 

i      7. ^  SKETCH-BOOK.* 

8.  TALES  OF  A  TRAVELLER.* 

I     9.  TOUR  ON  THE  PRAIRIES. 

10  Sc  11.  CONQUESTS  OF  GRANADA  AND  SPAIN.    2  'Vols.* 

12  &  13.  LIFE  OF  COLUMBUS.    S  Vols.* 

J    14. COMPANIONS  OF  COLUMBUS* 

I   15  &  16.  TAYLOR'S  EL  DORADO;  or,  Pictures  of  tlic  Gold  Region.    3 'VoJt, 

17.  IRVINGS  ADVENTURES  OF  CAPTAIN  BONNEVILLE.* 

18.  KNICKERBOCKER.* 

I    19. TALES  OF  THE  ALHAMBRA.* 

20. c6nQUEST  OF  FLORIDA.* 

21.  ABBOTSFORD  AND  NEWSTEAD. 

I    22. SALMAGUNDI.* 

23.  BRACE^IDGE  HALL.* 

24.' ^STOR\k  {v>UhJine  Portrait  of  the  AlUhor). /iWo^a.inl.    is.  t 

\   25.  LAMARTINE'S  GENEVIEVE;  or,  The  History  of  ii  Servant  GirL    Translated  bj     « 
A.  11.  Scom.E.*  £ 

26.  MAYOS  BERBER  ;'or,  The  Mountaineer  of  the  Atlas.    A  Tale  of  Moroceo.  t 

27.  WILLIS'S  LIFE  HERE  AND  THERE;  or,  Sketches  of  Society  and  Adventure.*         | 

28.  GUIZOT'S  LIFE  OF  MONK,  with  Appendix  and  Poriraii.*  E 

29.  THE    CAPE  AND  THE    KAFFIRS:'  A  Diary   of   I'ive  Years'  Kesidence.  with    I 

Advice  to  Knii°^ants.     ByH.  WAllD.    Plate  aud  Miip  of  the  Seat  of  War.    3s.  % 

30.  WILLIS'S    HURRY-GRAPHS;   or.  Sketches  of  Scenery,  Celeljrities,  and  Society,    g 

taken  from  Life.*  % 

31.  HAWTHORNE'S  HOUSE  OF  THE  SEVEN  GABLES.    A  Romance.  | 

32.  LONDON  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS  ;  with  Historical  and  Descriptive  Sketch  of  the    % 

Great  Kxhibition.     By  CYRUS  REDDING.    Numerous  Illustrations.    2j.  | 

33.^LAMARTINE'S  STONEMASON  OF  SAINT  POINT.*  | 

34.  GUIZOT'S  MONK'S  CONTEMPORARIES.     A  Series  of  Biograpllio  SluOies  on     g 

the  En»:Iisli  Revolution,    Portrait  of  Edward  Loid  Clarendon.  ^ 

35.  HAWTHORNE'S  TWICE-TOLD  TALES.  g 

36.  ■ Second  Series.  EC 

37. SNOW  IMAGE,  and  other  Tales.        -  C 

38. SCARLET  LETTER.  g 

39.  EMERSONS  ORATIONS  AND  LECTURES.  Si 


i 


I                          ■  I 

|)    j</^0,  Kttt/bnn  wi/A  ^Ai;  Standard  Ltbrabv,  5s.  (except  Thucydides,  Mschfius,  Virgil^  ^ 

g                                   '  Horace,  and  Cicero's  Offieet,  which  art  'As.  6d.  eaoA),  « 

I                   BOHrS  CLASSICAL  LISMRY.  | 

I   A  Series  or  Literal, Paose  Tra.nsj,atioxs  oif  the  Greek  and  Latxx  Classics,  | 

g                                                                                           WITH    KOTKS.  3 

»j     I.HERODOTUS.    By  the  Rev,  Hekry  Gary,  M.A..    Index,  and  Frontispiece. 
5    v2  &  3.  THUCYDIDES.    BytUe  Rev.  H.  Dale.    In  2  Vols.  (3<.  6A  eitcli). 

i)     4.  PLATO.     Vol.  I.     By  Cart.     [T|ie  Apology  of  Socrates,  Crito,  Phado,  Gorgiaai  | 

^              Frotagotns,  Flisedrus,  Thetctetns,  'Euthynhron,  LvBi».]  c 

I      5.  LIVY'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME.    Vol.  1.,  Books  1  'lo  8.  | 

i     6.  PLATO.    Vol.  II.    By  Davis.    [The  Ilepublie,  TimiBus,  and  Critias.]  g 

i     7.  LIVYS  HISTORY  OF  ROME.    Vol.  II.,  Books  9  to  36.  t 

I     8.  SOPHOCLES.    Tlie  Oxford  Translation,  revised.  | 

I     9.  /CSCHYLUS.    By  an  Oxonian.    (Price  8s  6U.)  | 

g   10.  ARISTOTLE'S  RHETORIC  AND  POETIC.    With  Examination  Ouestions.  S 

S    11.  LIVYS  HISTORY  OF  ROME.    Vol.  IH.,  Books  27  to  36.  | 

i    12  &  14.  EURIPIDES.    From  the  Text  of  Dindorf.    In  !!  Vols.  f 

I    13.  VIRGIL    By  Davidson.    New  Edition,  Revised.    (Price  3».  6i.)  S 

i    15.  HORACE.    By  Smart,    New  Edition,  aevised.    (Price  3j.  6rf.)  | 

I    16.  ARISTOTLE'S  ETHICS.    By  Proi'.  R.  W.  Browse,  of  King's  College.  | 

i   17.  CICERO'S  OFFICES.    [Old  Age,  Friendship,  Scipio's  Dream,  Paradoxes,  Stc]  g 

i   18.  PLATO.    Vol.  III.    By  G.  Bdrges,  M.A.    [Eiithydemiis,  Symposium,  Sophistes,  € 

S              Politicus,  Laches,  Parmenides,  Cratylas,  and  Meno.]                    '  g 

(   19.  LIVY'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME.    Vol.  IV.  (which  completes  the  work).  | 

I   20.  C>ESAR  AND  HIRTIUS.     With  Index.  g 

I   21.  HOMER'S  ILIAD.    Frontispiece.        s  f 

t    22.  HOMER'SODYSSEY,  HVUNS.EriGRAKS,  ANDBATTLEOrTHEFROSSAHDMlCS  S 

I  23.  PLATO.    Vol.  IV.     By  G.  Buroks,   M.A.      [Phileiras,  Charmides,  laches.  The  S 

a              Two  Alcihiades,  and  Ten  other  DualOgnes.]                                     ■  S 

I   24,25,  &  32.    OVID.    By  H.  T.  ttlLEY,  B.A.   Complete  in  3  Vols.    Fraatiiitieca.  g 

(   26.  LUCRETIUS.    By  the  Hltv.J.S.  Watson.  With  theMetrical-Versionof  J.M.Good.  S 

>   27,  30,  31,  &  34.  CICERO'S  ORATIONS.    By  C.  D.  YoNGE.     Complete  in  4  Vols  g 

I              (Vol.  4  contains  also  tile  Kheturical  Pieces.)                      M  g 

I  28.  PINDAR.    By  Dawson  W.  Turner.  With  the  Metrical  W^sion  of  Moore.  Bom*,  g 

B   29.  PLATO.    Vol.  V.    By  G.  Burges,  M.A.    [The  Laws.]  C 

I   33.  THE  COMEDIES  OF  PLAUTUS.    By  H.  T,  ftlLEY,  B.A.    In  S  VoB.    Vol.  I.  g 

I  34.  JUVENAL,  PERSIUS,  &c.     By  tltc  Rev.  L.  Evans,  MA.     With  the  Metrical  § 

?              Version  of.GiFJ'ORD.    Frontispiece.  £ 

i                      Also,  uniform  Kith  tke  SrAjiT)\KnlATnt\iii,  III  OS.  per  volume,  £. 

I                BOHN'S  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY.  i 

1  to  8.   LODGE'S  PORTRAITS  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  PERSONAGES  OF  GREAT  (6 

BRITAIN     8  Vols,  post  8vo.    no  Portrdils.  g 

9    UhrUIKSHANK'S  THREE  COURSES  AND  DESSERT,  with  60  IllustratioHt.  <£j 

/U.  PICKERING'S  RACES  OF  ffili,\i,mlhmimerous  PorlniitsdirCoUmredls.id.)  g 

,11.  K|TTO'S  SCRIPTURE  LANDS,  AND  BIBLICAL  ATLAS,  mth   34  Maps,  (or  * 

*    Coloured,  Is.  6d.)  £ 

12  WHITE'S   NATURAL   HISTORY  OF  SELBORNE,  with  Notes  by  Sir  Wk.  ® 

Jardine  and  others,  edited,  with  large  additions,  by  Ed.  Jesse,  Esq.     JFifA  ^  S- 

.  higkli/.fmished  Wood  Engravings  {Coloured,  7s.  6(/.'/.  Ig 

13.  DIDRON'S  CHRISTIAN  ICONOGRAPHY,  vith  IBO  heimtifia  Engnvingi.    In  g! 
'    3  Vols.    Vol.  I.  E 

14.  REDDING  ON  WINES.    New  and  Revised  Edition,  wiM  30  iratiM/uI  ITooifeiit;.  g 

15  &  16.  ALLEN'S  BATTLES  OF  THE  BRITISH  NAVY.   New  Edition.    Enlarged  ® 

by  the  Author.    Numerimsfiue  Portraits  on  Steel.    3  Vols.  £, 

17  &  18.  ROME  IN  T            NETEENTH  CENTURY.    Fifth  Edition,  in  3  Vola,  © 

Kith  34  line  Sfo«(  /         ,ngs,  and  Index.  g 

e 
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^      .     ■ ' ;     '  .  JlsO,  uniform  with  the  Standard  Libeaiiy,  price  5s., 

I  i!bEDE'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY,  84 THE  ANGLO-SAXON  CHRONICLE. 
J  2.  MALLETS  NORTHERN  ANTIQUITIES.  By  BiSHOl'  Percv.  Willi  Abstract 
9  of  tlie  Eyrbiggiii  Sajra,  l)y  Sir  WALtKR  ScoTT.     Kditcd  by  J.  A.  Blackwj!ll. 

1.3.  WILLIAM  OF  MALMESBURYS  CHRONICLE  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  ENGLAND. 
I     4.  SIX  OLD  ENGLISH  CHRONICLES:  viz.,  Assor's  Life  of  Alfred;  the  Chronicles 
of  Ethclwerd,  Giidu9,  Neiinius,  Geoifry  of  Monmouth,  find  Kicliavd  of  Cirencester. 


BOHN'S    KlINIATURE   UMkRl, 

Foolscap  ISmo.  elegantly  bound  in  morocco  cloth. 


a  6.  ELLIS'S  EARLY  ENGLISH  METRICAL  ROMANCES.    Revised  by  J.  Orchard 

k  HAI.LIWKI.L.     Camp\etE  in  ana  voU  with  lUnminateU  I'Vontisfjiece. 

J  6.  CHRONICLES  OF  THE  CRUSADERS:  Richard  of  Devizes,  Geoffrey  de  Vinsanf, 

|b  Lord  dc  JotnVille.     Complete  in  1  volume,  with  Frontispiece.       ■     ^ 

3  7.  EARLY  TRAVELS  IN   PALESTINE.     Willihald;  SiKwulf,  Benjamin  of  Tudelaj 

^  MatadeviUu,  ,'La' Brocqiiiere,  and  MaundrelL.   In  one  Vgliuoe.     IVith  Map. 

3  8,  10,  &  12.    BRANDS  POPULAR  ANTIQUITIES   OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.      By 

%  •  MR  Hrnry  Ki.Lis.    In  8  Vols. 

I  9  &  11.   ROGER  OF  WENDOVERS  FLOWERS  OF  HISTORY   (formerly  ascribed 

I  to  Slattliew  Paris.)    In  a  Vols. 

I  13.  KEIGHTLEYS  FAIRY  MYTHOLOGY.    Enlarged.    Frontispiece hy  Cruikshakk. 

\  14,  15,  &  16.  SIR   THOMAS  BROWNE'S  WORKS.     Edited  by  SiuoM  WlJ.KlN. 

J  Fortrait.    In  3  Vols.    With  Index.      . 

9  ' 
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I 

I 

5  BARBAULD  AND  AIKINS  EVENINGS  AT  HOME.    »o»<iJJJ*.  3j. 

t  BOURRIENNE'S    MEMOIRS   OF    Ht\PO\.i.OU,  fine  I'artrail  aniU'rontisp.'Zs  6d.     ■ 

=  BUNYANS'PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS      With  a  Life  and  Notes  by  ScoTr,  containing 

'$  all  in  Soutliey's  Kditioii.    ?a  tine  Woodcuts,  by  IIarvky,  Frontisp.  &c.    'is.  Gd. 

I CHEEVER'^LECTU    ES  ON,  Frontisp.  Ss.  6d.  ' 

t  BYRON'S  POETlCAL^rORKS,  ill  1  iliick  Volume.iiicluding  scvcralsnpprbaaedPoema 

^  not  included  in  other  eilitiOiis.    Bmutifnl  Frontispiece.  Zs.fid. 

I     . DON  JUA  ',  complete.     Frontispieces.  -Xs.Gd. 

I  COLERIDGE'S  SELECT  POtTICAL  WORKS.   3s. 

z  COWPER'S  POETICAL. WORKb,  with  Lilc  by  SouTHF.y,  including  all  the  copyriijht 

;  Poems  (711(1  P'iges).     Beu^i/ul  Frontispieces  njter  liAnMfS,  by  GOODALl..  Ss.&d. 

:  ENCYCLOPAEDIA    OF    MANNERS    AND    ETIQUETTE,  comprising  an  improved 

I  edition  6f  Chestevhcld's  Advice  to  his  Son  on  Men  aixu  Maiihers;    ^s. 

'  HEBERS  (BP.;  &  MRS.  HEMANS'  POETICAL  WORKS.  3  Vols,  in  1.  Frontisp.  3«. 

'  HERRICK'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  coniplete.     Frontispiece.    Ss. 

I  JOE  MILLER'S  JEST  BOOK.     Frontispiece.  3j.    ,                                                          ,         j 

=*  LONGFELLOW'S  POETICA.L  WORKS,  viz. .^Voices  of  the  Night— Evangeline— Sea-     j 

^  side  and  Fireside — Spnniih  .'Students — I'ranslations.  Pdrlrait  and  Frontisp.  'As.dd.     t 

,    : PROSE' WORKS,  viz. -Outre-.Mer—HypCrion-Kavanagh.    :i».  6d.  i 

'*  MILTON'S   POETICAL  WORKS,  "'ith  Life  and  Notes  by  Dr.  SntUBiBGi   and  Dr.     i 

\  Chaniiing's  I'saay  on  Milton.    Frontispiece  :ij.  61/ 

>  OSSIANS  POEMS,  with  Dissertations  by  MAqpiiKRSON  and  Dr.  Blair.    Frontisp.  Za. 
POPE'S  HOMER'S  ILIAD.     Kasay  on  ilomer ,    Notes  and  Essays.    .TrdiUi^^jitfce.  3*. 
ODYSSEY,  (uniform).     Frontispiece.    3j. 


n 

\    SCOTT'S  POET  ICAL  WORKS,  and  Liie,  in  one  volume.    Port,  and  Frontisp.  Ss.  6d. 
•     STURM'S  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  WORKS  OF  GOD.    Frontisp.    2j. 
\    THOMPSON'S  SEASONS.     With  his  Castloof  iudoltnce,  4  beantifnl  Woodcuts.  Sj. 
i-VATHEK,  AND  THE  AMBER  WITCH      2  vols,  in  1.     'is. 

r     . 


